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ETTER  CCVIII 

London,  December  16,  O.  5.  1749. 

*  y0  Dear  Boy  :  This  letter  will,  I  hope,  find  you  safely  arrived, 
■  .and  well  settled  at  Rome,  after  the  usual  distresses  and  acci- 
f  dents  of  a  winter  journey ;  which  are  very  proper  to  teach  you 
p  patience.  Your  stay  there,  I  look  upon  as  a  very  important 
[  period  of  your  life ;  and  I  do  believe  that  you  will  fill  it  up 
well.  I  hope  you  will  employ  the  mornings  diligently  with  Mr. 
Harte,  in  acquiring  weight ;  and  the  evenings  in  the  best  com- 
panies at  Rome,  in  acquiring  lustre.  A  formal,  dull  father  would 
recommend  to  you  to  plod  out  the  evenings,  too,  at  home,  over 
a  book  by  a  dim  taper ;  but  I  recommend  to  you  the  evenings 
for  your  pleasures,  which  are  as  much  a  part  of  your  education, 
and  almost  as  necessary  a  one,  as  your  morning  studies.  Go 
to  whatever  assemblies  or  spectacles  people  of  fashion  go  to, 
and  when  you  are  there,  do  as  they  do.  Endeavour  to  outshine 
those  who  shine  there  the  most  ;  get  the  Garbo,  the  Gentitezza, 
the  Leggiadria  of  the  Italians ;  make  love  to  the  most  imperti- 
nent beauty  of  condition  that  you  meet  with,  and  be  gallant 
with  all  the  rest  Speak  Italian,  right  or  wrong,  to  everybody ; 
and  if  you  do  but  laugh  at  yourself  first  for  your  bad  Italian, 
nobody  else  will  laugh  at  you  for  it.  That  is  the  only  way  to 
speak  it  perfectly ;  which  I  expect  you  will  do,  because  I  am 
sure  you  may,  before  you  leave  Rome.  View  the  most  curious 
remains  of  antiquity,  with  a  classical  spirit ;  and  they  will  clear 
up  to  you  many  passages  of  the  classical  authors ;  particularly 
the  Trajan  and  Antonine  Columns ;  where  you  find  the  warlike 
instruments,  the  dresses,  and  the  triumphal  ornaments  of  the 
Romans.  Buy  also  the  prints  and  explanations  of  all  those 
respectable  remains  of  Roman  grandeur,  and  compare  them 
with  the  originals.  Most  young  travellers  are  contented  mYta  *. 
VOL.  11. — 1 
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general  view  of  those  things,  say  they  are  very  fine,  and  then  go 
about  their  business.  I  hope  you  will  examine  them  in  a  very 
different  way.  Approfondissez  everything  you  see  or  hear;  and 
learn,  if  you  can,  the  why  and  the  wherefore.  Inquire  into  the 
meaning  and  the  objects  of  the  innumerable  processions,  which 
you  will  see  at  Rome  at  this  time.  Assist  at  all  the  ceremonies, 
and  know  the  reason,  or  at  least  the  pretences  of  them,  and 
however  absurd  they  may  be,  see  and  speak  of  them  with  great 
decency.  Of  all  things,  I  beg  of  you  not  to  herd  with  your  own 
countrymen,  but  to  be  always  either  with  the  Romans,  or  with 
the  foreign  Ministers  residing  at  Rome.  You  are  sent  abroad 
to  see  the  manners  and  characters,  and  learn  the  languages  of 
foreign  countries ;  and  not  to  converse  with  English,  in  English ; 
which  would  defeat  all  those  ends.  Among  your  graver  com- 
pany, I  recommend  (as  I  have  done  before)  the  Jesuits  to  you ; 
whose  learning  and  address  will  both  please  and  improve  you : 
inform  yourself,  as  much  as  you  can,  of  the  history,  policy,  and 
practice  of  that  society,  from  the  time  of  its  founder,  Ignatius 
of  Loyola,  who  was  himself  a  madman.  If  you  would  know 
their  morality,  you  will  find  it  fully  and  admirably  stated,  in 
Les  Lettres  d'un  Provincial,  by  the  famous  Monsieur  Pascal ; l 
and  it  is  a  book  very  well  worth  your  reading.  Few  people  see 
what  they  see,  or  hear  what  they  hear ;  that  is,  they  see  and 
hear  so  inattentively  and  superficially,  that  they  are  very  little 
the  better  for  what  they  do  see  and  hear.  This,  I  dare  say, 
neither  is,  nor  will  be  your  case.  You  will  understand,  reflect 
upon,  and  consequently  retain,  what  you  see  and  hear.  You 
have  still  two  years  good,  but  no  more,  to  form  your  character 
in  the  world  decisively;  for  within  two  months  after  your 
arrival  in  England,  it  will  be  finally  and  irrevocably  determined, 
one  way  or  another,  in  the  opinion  of  the  public.  Devote, 
therefore,  these  two  years  to  the  pursuit  of  perfection ;  which 
ought  to  be   everybody's   object,  though  in  some   particulars 

1  [Blaise  Pascal  was  born  at  Clermont  in  Auvergne  in  1623.  The  first  of  his 
Lettres  Provinciates  appeared  on  January  23,  1656,  under  the  title  Lettre  de  Louis 
de  Montalte  a  un  provincial  de  ses  amis.  The  letters,  eighteen  in  number,  abound 
in  raillery  against  the  Jesuits.  They  are  intended  to  prove  that  the  Society  of 
Jesus  had  formed  a  design  to  corrupt  mankind — a  design  which  no  society  ever 
had  or  can  have.  But  greater  wit  and  truer  sublimity  cannot  be  found  in  Moliere 
or  in  Bossuet  than  in  these  Lettres.  Voltaire  speaks  of  them  as  models  of  eloquence 
and  humour.     Pascal  died  in  1662. — See  note  to  Letter  CLXIV.] 
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unattainable ;  these  who  strive  and  labour  the  most,  will  come 
the  nearest  to  it.  Bat  above  all  things,  aim  at  it  in  the  two 
important  arts  of  speaking,  and  pleasing ;  without  them,  all  your 
other  talents  are  maimed  and  crippled.  They  are  the  wings 
upon  which  you  must  soar  above  other  people ;  without  them 
you  will  only  crawl  with  the  dull  mass  of  mankind.  Prepossess  by 
your  air,  address,  and  manners ;  persuade  by  your  tongue ;  and 
you  will  easily  execute  what  your  head  has  contrived.  I  desire 
that  you  will  send  me  very  minute  accounts  from  Rome,  not  of 
what  you  see,  but  of  whom  you  see ;  of  your  pleasures  and  enter- 
tainments. Tell  me  what  companies  you  frequent  most,  and 
how  you  are  received.  Mi  dica  anche  se  la  lingua  Italiana  va  bene, 
e  se  la  par  la  facilmente ;  ma  in  ogni  caso  bisogna  parlarla  sernpre 
per  poter  alia  fine  parlarla  bene  e  pulito.  Le  dotine  Vinsegnano  meglio 
assai  dei  maestri.  Addio,  caro  ragazzo,  si  ricordi  del  Garbo,  della 
Gentilesza,  e  della  Leggiadria :  cose  tanie  neeessarie  ad  un  cavaUere, 


LETTER  CCIX 

London,  December  19,  O.S.  1749. 

Dear  Boy  :  The  knowledge  of  mankind  is  a  very  useful  know- 
ledge for  everybody ;  a  most  necessary  one  for  you,  who  are 
destined  to  an  active,  public  life.  You  will  have  to  do  with  all 
sorts  of  characters;  you  should  therefore  know  them  thoroughly, 
in  order  to  manage  them  ably.  This  knowledge  is  not  to  be 
gotten  systematically ;  you  must  acquire  it  yourself  by  your  own 
observation  and  sagacity :  I  will  give  you  such  hints  as  I  think 
may  be  useful  land-marks  in  your  intended  progress. 

I  have  often  told  you  (and  it  is  most  true)  that,  with  regard 
to  mankind,  we  must  not  draw  general  conclusions  from  certain 
particular  principles,  though,  in  the  main,  true  ones.  We  must 
not  suppose  that  because  a  man  is  a  rational  animal,  he  will 
therefore  always  act  rationally ;  or  because  he  has  such  and  such 
a  predominant  passion,  that  he  will  act  invariably  and  con- 
sequentially in  the  pursuit  of  it.  No :  we  are  complicated 
machines:  and  though  we  have  one  main  spring,  that  gives 
motion  to  the  whole,  we  have  an  infinity  of  little  wheels,  which, 
in  their  turn,  retard,  precipitate,  and  sometimes  &top\i&v&Y.mo\totv, 
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Let  us  exemplify.  I  will  suppose  ambition  to  be  (as  it  commonly 
is)  the  predominant  passion  of  a  minister  of  state ;  and  I  will 
suppose  that  minister  to  be  an  able  one.  Will  he,  therefore, 
invariably  pursue  the  object  of  that  predominant  passion  ?  May 
I  be  sure  that  he  will  do  so  and  so,  because  he  ought  ?  Nothing 
less.  Sickness,  or  low  spirits,  may  damp  this  predominant 
passion ;  humour  and  peevishness  may  triumph  over  it ;  inferior 
passions  may,  at  times,  surprise  it,  and  prevail.  Is  this  ambitious 
statesman  amorous  ?  Indiscreet  and  unguarded  confidences,  made 
in  tender  moments  to  his  wife  or  his  mistress,  may  defeat  all 
his  schemes.  Is  he  avaricious?  Some  great  lucrative  object, 
suddenly  presenting  itself,  may  unravel  all  the  work  of  his 
ambition.  Is  he  passionate?  Contradiction  and  provocation 
(sometimes,  it  may  be,  too,  artfully  intended)  may  extort  rash 
and  inconsiderate  expressions,  or  actions  destructive  of  his  main 
object  Is  he  vain,  and  open  to  flattery  ?  An  artful,  flattering 
favourite  may  mislead  him ;  and  even  laziness  may,  at  certain 
moments,  make  him  neglect  or  omit  the  necessary  steps  to  that 
height  at  which  he  wants  to  arrive.  Seek  first,  then,  for  the 
predominant  passion  of  the  character  which  you  mean  to  engage 
and  influence,  and  address  yourself  to  it ;  but  without  defying 
or  despising  the  inferior  passions ;  get  them  in  your  interest  too, 
for  now  and  then  they  will  have  their  turns.  In  many  cases, 
you  may  not  have  it  in  your  power  to  contribute  to  the  gratifica- 
tion of  the  prevailing  passion ;  then  take  the  next  best  to  your 
aid.  There  are  many  avenues  to  every  man ;  and  when  you 
cannot  get  at  him  through  the  great  one,  try  the  serpentine 
ones,  and  you  will  arrive  at  last. 

There  are  two  inconsistent  passions  which,  however,  frequently 
accompany  each  other,  like  man  and  wife ;  and  which,  like  man 
and  wife  too,  are  commonly  clogs  upon  each  other.  I  mean 
ambition  and  avarice :  the  latter  is  often  the  true  cause  of  the 
former,  and  then  is  the  predominant  passion.  It  seems  to  have 
been  so  in  Cardinal  Mazarin,  who  did  anything,  submitted  to 
anything,  and  forgave  anything,  for  the  sake  of  plunder.  He 
loved  and  courted  power,  like  an  usurer,  because  it  carried  profit 
along  with  it.  Whoever  should  have  formed  his  opinion,  or 
taken  his  measures,  singly  from  the  ambitious  part  of  Cardinal 
Mazarin's  character,  would  have  found  himself  often  mistaken. 
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Some  who  had  found  this  out,  made  their  fortunes  by  letting 
him  cheat  them  at  play.  On  the  contrary,  Cardinal  Richelieu's 
prevailing  passion  seems  to  have  been  ambition,  and  his  immense 
riches  only  the  natural  consequences  of  that  ambition  gratified ; 
and  yet  I  make  no  doubt  but  that  ambition  had  now  and  then 
its  turn  with  the  former,  and  avarice  with  the  latter.  Richelieu 
(by  the  way)  is  so  strong  a  proof  of  the  inconsistency  of  human 
nature,  that  I  cannot  help  observing  to  you,  that  while  he  abso- 
lutely governed  both  his  king  and  his  country,  and  was,  in  a 
great  degree,  the  arbiter  of  the  fate  of  all  Europe,  he  was  more 
jealous  of  the  great  reputation  of  Corneille  than  of  the  power  of 
Spain ;  and  more  flattered  with  being  thought  (what  he  was  not) 
the  best  poet,  than  with  being  thought  (what  he  certainly  was) 
the  greatest  statesman  in  Europe ;  and  affairs  stood  still  while 
he  was  concerting  the  criticism  upon  the  Cid.  Could  one  think 
this  possible,  if  one  did  not  know  it  to  be  true  ?  Though  men 
are  all  of  one  composition,  the  several  ingredients  are  so  dif- 
ferently proportioned  in  each  individual,  that  no  two  are  exactly 
alike  ;  and  no  one  at  all  times  like  himself.  The  ablest  man 
will  sometimes  do  weak  things ;  the  proudest  man,  mean  things ; 
the  honestest  man,  ill  things;  and  the  wickedest  man,  good 
ones.  Study  individuals  then,  and  if  you  take  (as  you  ought  to 
do)  their  outlines  from  their  prevailing  passion,  suspend  your 
last  finishing  strokes  till  you  have  attended  to,  and  discovered 
the  operations  of  their  inferior  passions,  appetites,  and  humours. 
A  man's  general  character  may  be  that  of  the  honestest  man  of 
the  world :  do  not  dispute  it ;  you  might  be  thought  envious  or 
ill-natured ;  but  at  the  same  time,  do  not  take  this  probity 
upon  trust,  to  such  a  degree  as  to  put  your  life,  fortune,  or 
reputation  in  his  power.  This  honest  man  may  happen  to  be 
your  rival  in  power,  in  interest,  or  in  love ;  three  passions  that 
often  put  honesty  to  most  severe  trials,  in  which  it  is  too  often 
cast ;  but  first  analyse  this  honest  man  yourself;  and  then  only 
you  will  be  able  to  judge  how  far  you  may,  or  may  not,  with 
safety  trust  him. 

Women  are  much  more  like  each  other  than  men :  they  have,  v 
in  truth,  but  two  passions,  vanity  and   love ;    these   are   their 
universal  characteristics.     An  Agrippina  may  sacrifice  them  to 
ambition,  or  a  Messalina  to  lust ;    but  such  instance*  ate  tate  \ 
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and  in  general,  all  they  say  and  all  they  do,  tends  to  the 
gratification  of  their  vanity  or  their  love.  He  who  flatters  them 
most,  pleases  them  best;  and  they  are  the  most  in  love  with 
him,  who  they  think  is  the  most  in  love  with  them.  No  adula- 
tion is  too  strong  for  them  ;  no  assiduity  too  great ;  no  simulation 
of  passion  too  gross ;  as,  on  the  other  hand,  the  least  word  or 
action  that  can  possibly  be  construed  into  a  slight  or  contempt, 
is  unpardonable,  and  never  forgotten.  Men  are,  in  this  respect, 
tender  too,  and  will  sooner  forgive  an  injury  than  an  insult. 
Some  men  are  more  captious  than  others:  some  are  always 
wrong-headed ;  but  every  man  living  has  such  a  share  of  vanity, 
as  to  be  hurt  by  marks  of  slight  and  contempt.  Every  man 
does  not  pretend  to  be  a  poet,  a  mathematician,  or  a  statesman, 
and  considered  as  such ;  but  every  man  pretends  to  common 
sense,  and  to  fill  his  place  in  the  world  with  common  decency ; 
and  consequently,  does  not  easily  forgive  those  negligences, 
inattentions,  and  slights  which  seem  to  call  in  question,  or 
utterly  deny  him  both  these  pretensions. 

Suspect,  in  general,  those  who  remarkably'  affect  any  one 
virtue ;  who  raise  it  above  all  others,  and  who,  in  a  manner, 
intimate  that  they  possess  it  exclusively.  I  say  suspect  them, 
for  they  are  commonly  impostors ;  but  do  not  be  sure  that  they 
are  always  so ;  for  I  have  sometimes  known  saints  really  religious, 
blusterers  really  brave,  reformers  of  manners  really  honest,  and 
prudes  really  chaste.  Pry  into  the  recesses  of  their  hearts 
yourself,  as  far  as  you  are  able,  and  never  implicitly  adopt  a 
character  upon  common  iame ;  which,  'though  generally  right 
as  to  the  great  outlines  of  characters,  is  always,  wrong  in  some 
particulars. 

Be  upon  your  guard  against  those,  who,  upon  very  slight 
acquaintance,  obtrude  their  unasked  and  unmerited  friendship 
and  confidence  upon  you;  for  they  probably  cram  you  with 
them  only  for  their  own  eating ;  but  at  the  same  time,  do  not 
roughly  reject  them  upon  that  general  supposition.  .Examine 
further,  and  see  whether  those  unexpected  offers  flow  from  a 
warm  heart  and  a  silly  head,  or  from  a  designing  head  and  a 
cold  heart ;  for  knavery  and  folly  have  often  the  same  symptoms. 
In  the  first  case,  there  is  no  danger  in  accepting  them,  valeant 
quantum  valere  possunt.     In  the  latter  case,  it  may  be  useful  to 
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seem  to  accept  them.,  and  artfully  to  turn  the  battery  upon  him 
who  raised  it. 

There  is  an  incontinency  of  friendship  among  young  fellows, 
who  are  associated  by  their  mutual  pleasures  only ;  which  has 
very  frequently  bad  consequences.  A  parcel  of  warm  hearts 
and  inexperienced  heads,  heated  by  convivial  mirth,  and  possibly 
a  little  too  much  wine,  vow,  and  really  mean  at  the  time,  eternal 
friendships  to  each  other,  and  indiscreetly  pour  out  their  whole 
souls  in  common,  and  without  the  least  reserve.  These  con- 
fidences are  as  indiscreetly  repealed  as  they  were  made;  for 
new  pleasures  and  new  places  soon  dissolve  this  ill-cemented 
connection ;  and  then  very  ill  uses  are  made  of  these  rash  con- 
fidences. Bear  your  part,  however,  in  young  companies;  nay, 
excel,  if  you  can,  in  all  the  social  and  convivial  joy  and  festivity 
that  become  youth.  Trust  them  with  your  love-tales,  if  you 
please ;  but  keep  your  serious  views  secret.  Trust  those  only 
to  some  tried  friend,  more  experienced  than  yourself,  and  who, 
being  in  a  different  walk  of  life  from  you,  is  not  likely  to  become 
your  rival ;  for  I  would  not  advise  you  to  depend  so  much  upon 
the  heroic  virtue  of  mankind,  as  to  hope,  or  believe,  that  your 
competitor  will  ever  be  your  friend,  as  to  the  object  of  that 
competition. 

These  are  reserves  and  cautions  very  necessary  to  have,  but 
very  imprudent  to  show ;  the  volto  sciolio  should  accompany 
them.     Adieu. 

LETTER  CCX 

Dear  Boy  :  Great  talents,  and  great  virtues  (if  you  should 
have  them),  will  procure  you  the  respect  and  the  admiration  of 
mankind ;  but  it  is  the  lesser  talents,  the  leniores  virtutes,  which 
must  procure  you  their  love  and  affection.  The  former  unassisted 
and  unadorned  by  the  latter,  will  extort  praise ;  but  will,  at  the 
same  time,  excite  both  fear  and  envy ;  two  sentiments  absolutely 
incompatible  with  love  and  affection. 

Caesar  had  all  the  great  vices,  and  Cato  all  the  great  virtues, 
that  men  could  have.  But  Caesar,  had  the  leniores  virtutes  which 
Cato  wanted,  and  which  made  him  beloved,  even  by  his  enemies, 
and  gained  him  the  hearts  of  mankind,  in  spite  of  tVievc  reason*. 
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while  Cato  was  not  even  beloved  by  his  friends,  notwithstand- 
ing the  esteem  and  respect  which  they  could  not  refuse  to  his 
virtues ;  and  I  am  apt  to  think,  that  if  Caesar  had  wanted,  and 
Cato  possessed,  those  leniores  viriutes,  the  former  would  not  have 
attempted  (at  least  with  success),  and  the  latter  could  have 
protected,  the  liberties  of  Rome.  Mr.  Addison,  in  his  Cato,  says 
of  Caesar  (and  I  believe  with  truth), 

Curse  on  his  virtues,  they've  undone  his  country,1 

by  which  he  means,  those  lesser,  but  engaging  virtues,  of  gentle- 
ness, affability,  complaisance,  and  good  humour.  The  knowledge 
of  a  scholar,  the  courage  of  a  hero,  and  the  virtue  of  a  Stoic, 
will  be  admired ;  but  if  the  knowledge  be  accompanied  with 
arrogance,  the  courage  with  ferocity,  and  the  virtue  with  in- 
flexible severity,  the  man  will  never  be  loved.  The  heroism 
of  Charles  the  Twelfth  of  Sweden  (if  his  brutal  courage  deserves 
that  name)  was  universally  admired,  but  the  man  nowhere 
beloved.  Whereas  Henry  the  Fourth  of  France,  who  had  full 
as  much  courage,  and  was  much  longer  engaged  in  wars,  was 
generally  beloved  upon  account  of  his  lesser  and  social  virtues. 
We  are  all  so  formed,  that  our  understandings  are  generally  the 
dupes  of  our  hearts,  that  is,  of  our  passions ;  and  the  surest  way 
to  the  former  is  through  the  latter,  which  must  be  engaged  by 
the  leniores  virtutes  alone,  and  the  manner  of  exerting  them. 
The  insolent  civility  of  a  proud  man  is  (for  example)  if  possible 
more  shocking  than  his  rudeness  could  be  ;  because  he  shows 
you,  by  his  manner,  that  he  thinks  it  mere  condescension  in  him  ; 
and  that  his  goodness  alone  bestows  upon  you  what  you  have  no 
pretence  to  claim.  He  intimates  his  protection,  instead  of  his 
friendship,  by  a  gracious  nod,  instead  of  an  usual  bow ;  and 
rather  signifies  his  consent  that  you  may,  than  his  invitation 
that  you  should,  sit,  walk,  eat,  or  drink  with  him. 

The  costive  liberality  of  a  purse-proud  man  insults  the  dis- 
tresses it  sometimes  relieves ;  he  takes  care  to  make  you  feel 
your  own  misfortunes,  and  the  difference  between  your  situation 
and  his ;  both  which  he  insinuates  to  be  justly  merited :  yours, 
by  your  folly ;  his,  by  his  wisdom.     The  arrogant  pedant  does 

1  [Joseph  Addison,  Cato,  act  iv.,  sc.  4.] 
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not  communicate,  but  promulgates  his  knowledge.  He  does 
not  give  it  you,  but  he  inflicts  it  upon  you ;  and  is  (if  possible) 
more  desirous  to  show  you  your  own  ignorance  than  his  own 
learning.  Such  manners  as  these,  not  only  in  the  particular 
instances  which  I  have  mentioned,  but  likewise  in  all  others, 
shock  and  revolt  that  little  pride  and  vanity  which  every  man 
has  in  his  heart;  and  obliterate  in  us  the  obligation  for  the 
favour  conferred,  by  reminding  us  of  the  motive  which  produced, 
and  the  manner  which  accompanied  it. 

These  faults  point  out  their  opposite  perfections,  and  your 
own  good  sense  will  naturally  suggest  them  to  you. 

But  besides  these  lesser  virtues,  there  are  what  may  be  called 
the  lesser  talents,  or  accomplishments,  which  are  of  great  use 
to  adorn  and  recommend  all  the  greater ;  and  the  more  so,  as 
all  people  are  judges  of  the  one,  and  but  few  are  of  the  other. 
Everybody  feels  the  impression  which  an  engaging  address,  an 
agreeable  manner  of  speaking,  and  an  easy  politeness,  makes 
upon  them ;  and  they  prepare  the  way  for  the  favourable  recep- 
tion of  their  betters.     Adieu. 


LETTER  CCXI 

London,  December  26,  O.  S.  1749. 

My  Dear  Friend  :  The  new  year  is  the  season  in  which 
custom  seems  more  particularly  to  authorise  civil  and  harmless 
lies,  under  the  name  of  compliments.  People  reciprocally  pro- 
fess wishes  which  they  seldom  form ;  and  concern,  which  they 
seldom  feel.  This  is  not  the  case  between  you  and  me,  where 
truth  leaves  no  room  for  compliments. 

Dii  tibi  dent  annos,  de  te  nam  eastern  sumes ;  *  was  said  formerly 
to  one,  by  a  man  who  certainly  did. not  think  it.  With  the 
variation  of  one  word  only,  I  will  with  great  truth  say  it  to  you. 
I  will  make  the  first  part  conditional,  by  changing,  in  the  second, 
the  nam  into  si.  May  you  live  as  long  as  you  are  fit  to  live,  but 
no  longer !  or  may  you  rather  die,  before  you  cease  to  be  fit  to 
live,  than  after !  My  true  tenderness  for  you  makes  me  think 
more  of  the  manner  than  of  the  length  of  your  life,  and  forbids 

1  [Ovid  to  Germanicus,  Epistles  from  Pont  us,  n.,  1,  S'iA 
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me  to  wish  it  prolonged  by  a  single  day  that  should  bring 
guilt,  reproach,  and  shame  upon  you.  I  have  not  malice  enough 
in  my  nature,  to  wish  that  to  my  greatest  enemy.  You  are  the 
principal  object  of  all  my  cares,  the  only  object  of  all  my  hopes  : 
I  have  now  reason  to  believe,  that  you  will  reward  the  former, 
and  answer  the  latter ;  in  that  case,  may  you  live  long,  for  you 
must  live  happy ;  de  te  nam  ccetera  mines.  Conscious  virtue  is  the 
only  solid  foundation  of  all  happiness ;  for  riches,  power,  rank, 
or  whatever,  in  the  common  acceptation  of  the  word,  is  supposed 
to  constitute  happiness,  will  never  quiet,  much  less  cure,  the 
inward  pangs  of  guilt.  To  that  main  wish,  I  will  add  those  of 
the  good  old  nurse  of  Horace,  in  his  epistle  to  Tibullus :  Super e, 
you  have  it  in  a  good  degree  already.  El  fari  ut  possit  qwe 
aentiat.  Have  you  that  ?  More,  much  more  is  meant  by  it,  than 
common  speech,  or  mere  articulation.  I  fear  that  still  remains 
to  be  wished  for,  and  I  earnestly  wish  it  you.  Gratia  and  Fama 
will  inevitably  accompany  the  above-mentioned  qualifications. 
The  Valetudo  is  the  only  one  that  is  not  in  your  own  power  : 
Heaven  alone  can  grant  it  you,  and  may  it  do  so  abundantly ! 
As  for  the  mundus  vie t us,  non  deficiente  crumena,  do  you  deserve, 
and  I  will  provide  them. 

It  is  with  the  greatest  pleasure  that  I  consider  the  fair  prospect 
which  you  have  before  you.  You  have  seen,  read,  and  learned 
more,  at  your  age,  than  most  young  fellows  have  done  at  two  or 
three  and  twenty.  Your  destination  is  a  shining  one,  and  leads 
to  rank,  fortune,  and  distinction.  Your  education  has  been 
calculated  for  it ;  and  to  do  you  justice,  that  education  has  not 
been  thrown  away  upon  you.  You  want  but  two  things,  which 
do  not  want  conjuration,  but  only  care,  to  acquire;  eloquence 
and  manners ;  that  is,  the  graces  of  speech,  and  the  graces  of 
behaviour.  You  may  have  them ;  they  are  as  much  in  your 
power  as  powdering  your  hair  is ;  and  will  you  let  the  want  of 
them  obscure  (as  it  certainly  will  do)  that  shining  prospect 
which  presents  itself  to  you  ?  I  am  sure  you  will  not.  They 
are  the  sharp  end,  the  point  of  the  nail  that  you  are  driving, 
which  must  make  way  first  for  the  larger  and  more  solid  parts 
to  enter.  Supposing  your  moral  character  as  pure,  and  your 
knowledge  as  sound,  as  I  really  believe  them  both  to  be ;  you 
want  nothing  for  that  perfection,  which  I  have  so  constantly 
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wished  you,  and  taken  so  much  pains  to  give  you,  but  eloquence 
and  politeness.  A  man  who  is  not  born  with  a  poetical  genius, 
can  never  be  .a  poet,  or  at  best  an  extremely  bad  one ;  but  every 
man  who  can  speak  At  all,  can  speak  elegantly  and  correctly  if 
he  pleases,  by  attending  to  the  best  authors  and  orators ;  and 
indeed,  I  would  advise  those  who  do  not  speak  elegantly,  not 
to  speak  at  all ;  for  I  am  sure  they  will  get  more  by  their  silence 
than  by  their  speech.  As  for  politeness ;  whoever  keeps  good 
company,  and  is  not  polite,  must  have  formed  a  resolution,  and 
take  some  pains  not  to  be  so ;  otherwise  he  would  naturally  and 
insensibly  take  the  air,  the  address,  and  the  turn  of  those  he 
converses  with.  You  will  probably  in  the  course  of  this  year, 
see  as  great  a  variety  of  good  company,  in  the  several  capitals 
you  will  be  at,  as  in  any  one  year  of  your  life ;  and  consequently 
must  (I  should  hope)  catch  some  of  their  manners,  almost 
whether  you  will  or  not ;  but  as  I  daresay  you  will  endeavour 
to  do  it,  I  am  convinced  you  will  succeed,  and  that  I  shall  have 
the  pleasure  of  finding  you,  at  your  return  here,  one  of  the  best- 
bred  men  in  Europe. 

I  imagine,  that  when  you  receive  my  letters,  and  come  to 
those  parts  of  them  which  relate  to  eloquence  and  politeness, 
you  say,  or  at  least  think,  What,  will  he  never  have  done  upon 
those  two  subjects  ?  Has  he  not  said  all  he  can  say  upon  them  ? 
Why  the  same  thing  over  and  over  again  ?  If  you  do  think  or 
say  so,  it  must  proceed  from  your  not  yet  knowing  the  infinite 
importance  of  those  two  accomplishments,  which  I  cannot  re- 
commend to  you  too  often,  nor  inculcate  too  strongly.  But  if, 
on  the  contrary,  you  are  convinced  of  the  utility,  or  rather  the 
necessity,  of  those  two  accomplishments,  and  are  determined  to 
acquire  them,  my  repeated  admonitions  are  only  unnecessary ; 
and  I  grudge  no  trouble  which  can  possibly  be  of  the  least  use 
to  you. 

I  flatter  myself,  that  your  stay  at  Rome  will  go  a  great  way 
towards  answering  all  my  views  :  I  am  sure  it  will,  if  you  employ 
your  time,  and  your  whole  time,  as  you  should.  Your  first  morn- 
ing hours,  I  would  have  you  devote  to  your  graver  studies  with 
Mr.  Harte ;  the  middle  part  of  the  day  I  would  have  employed 
seeing  things;  and  the  evenings  in  seeing  people.  You  are 
not,  I  hope,  of  a  lazy  inactive  turn,  in  either  bod^  at  mvcA\ 
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and  in  that  case,  the  day  is  full  long  enough  for  everything ; 
especially  at  Rome,  where  it  is  not  the  fashion,  as  it  is  here 
and  at  Paris,  to  embezzle  at  least  half  of  it  at  table.  But  if, 
by  accident,  two  or  three  hours  are  sometimes  wanting  for  some 
useful  purpose,  borrow  them  from  your  sleep.  Six,  or  at  most 
seven  hours'  sleep  is,  for  a  constancy,  as  much  as  you  or  anybody 
can  want;  more  is  only  laziness  and  dozing;  and  is,  I  am 
persuaded,  both  unwholesome  and  stupefying.  If,  by  chance, 
your  business  or  your  pleasures  should  keep  you  up  till  four  or 
live  o'clock  in  the  morning,  I  would  advise  you,  however,  to  rise 
exactly  at  your  usual  time,  that  you  may  not  lose  the  precious 
morning  hours ;  and  that  the  want  of  sleep  may  force  you  to  go 
to  bed  earlier  the  next  night.  This  is  what  I  was  advised  to  do 
when  very  young,  by  a  very  wise  man ;  and  what,  I  assure  you, 
I  always  did  in  the  most  dissipated  part  of  my  life.  I  have 
very  often  gone  to  bed  at  six  in  the  morning,  and  rose,  not- 
withstanding, at  eight ;  by  which  means  I  got  many  hours  in 
the  morning  that  my  companions  lost ;  and  the  want  of  sleep 
obliged  me  to  keep  good  hours  the  next,  or  at  least  the  third 
night.  To  this  method  I  owe  the  greatest  part  of  my  reading  ; 
for,  from  twenty  to  forty,  I  should  certainly  have  read  very 
little,  if  I  had  not  been  up  while  my  acquaintances  were  in  bed. 
Know  the  true  value  of  time;  snatch,  seize,  and  enjoy  every 
moment  of  it.  No  idleness,  no  laziness,  no  procrastination; 
never  put  off  till  to-morrow  what  you  can  do  to-day.  That  was 
the  rule  of  the  famous  and  unfortunate  Pensionary  De  Witt ; 
who,  by  strictly  following  it,  found  time,  not  only  to  do  the 
whole  business  of  the  republic,  but  to  pass  his  evenings  at 
assemblies  and  suppers,  as  if  he  had  had  nothing  else  to  do  or 
think  of. 

Adieu,  my  dear  friend,  for  such  I  shall  call  you,  and  as  such 
I  shall,  for  the  future,  live  with  you ;  for  I  disclaim  all  titles 
which  imply  an  authority  that,  I  am  persuaded,  you  will  never 
give  me  occasion  to  exercise. 

Multos  etfelkes,  most  sincerely,  to  Mr.  Harte. 
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LETTER  CCXII 

London,  January  8,  O.  S,  175a. 

Dear  Boy  :  I  have  seldom  or  never  written  to  you  upon  the 
subject  of  religion  and  morality ;  your  own  reason,  I  am  per- 
suaded, has  given  you  true  notions  of  both  ;  they  speak  best  for 
themselves  ;  but  if  they  wanted  assistance,  you  have  Mr.  Harte 
at  hand,  both  for  precept  and  example ;  to  your  own  reason, 
therefore,  and  to  Mr.  Harte,  shall  I  refer  you,  for  the  reality  of 
both,  and  confine  myself  in  this  letter  to  the  decency,  the  utility, 
and  the  necessity  of  scrupulously  preserving  the  appearances  of 
both.  When  I  say  the  appearances  of  religion,  I  do  not  mean 
that  you  should  talk  or  act  like  a  missionary,  or  an  enthusiast, 
nor  that  you  should  take  up  a  controversial  cudgel  against  who- 
ever attacks  the  sect  you  are  of;  this  would  be  both  useless  and 
unbecoming  your  age ;  but  I  mean  that  you  should  by  no  means 
seem  to  approve,  encourage,  or  applaud,  those  libertine  notions, 
which  strike  at  religions  equally,  and  which  are  the  poor  thread- 
bare topics  of  half-wits,  and  minute  philosophers.  Even  those 
who  are  silly  enough  to  laugh  at  their  jokes,  are  still  wise  enough 
to  distrust  and  detest  their  characters ;  for,  putting  moral  virtues 
at  the  highest,  and  religion  at  the  lowest,  religion  must  still  be 
allowed  to  be  a  collateral  security,  at  least,  to  virtue ;  and  every 
prudent  man  will  sooner  trust  to  two  securities  than  to  one. 
Whenever,  therefore,  you  happen  to  be  in  company  with  those 
pretended  Esprits  forts,  or  with  thoughtless  libertines,  who  laugh 
at  all  religion,  to  show  their  wit,  or  disclaim  it,  to  complete  their 
riot;  let  no  word  or  look  of  yours  intimate  the  least  approbation ; 
on  the  contrary,  let  a  silent  gravity  express  your  dislike :  but 
enter  not  into  the  subject  and  decline  such  unprofitable  and 
indecent  controversies.  Depend  upon  this  truth,  that  every 
man  is  the  worse  looked  upon,  and  the  less  trusted  for  being 
thought  to  have  no  religion ;  in  spite  of  all  the  pompous  and 
specious  epithets  he  may  assume,  of  Esprit  fort,  Freethinker,  or 
Moral  Philosopher ;  and  a  wise  Atheist  (if  such  a  thing  there  is) 
would,  for  his  own  interest  and  character  in  this  world,  pretend 
to  some  religion. 

Your  moral  character  must  be  not  only  pure,  but,  \\Ve  C«s»x%  s» 
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wife,  unsuspected.  The  least  speck  or  blemish  upon  it  is  fetal. 
Nothing  degrades  and  vilifies  more,  for  it  excites  and  unites 
detestation  and  contempt  There  are,  however,  wretches  in 
the  world  profligate  enough  to  explode  all  notions  of  moral 
good  and  evil ;  to  maintain  that  they  are  merely  local,  and 
depend  entirely  upon  the  customs  and  fashions  of  different 
countries ;  nay,  there  are  still,  if  possible,  more  unaccountable 
wretches ;  I  mean  those  who  affect  to  preach  and  propagate 
such  absurd  and  infamous  notions  without  believing  them  them- 
selves. These  are  the  devil's  hypocrites.  Avoid,  as  much  as 
possible,  the  company  of  such  people ;  who  reflect  a  degree  of 
discredit  and  infamy  upon  all  who  converse  with  them.  But  as 
you  may  sometimes  by  accident  fell  into  such  company,  take 
great  care  that  no  complaisance,  no  good  humour,  no  warmth  of 
festal  mirth,  ever  make  you  seem  even  to  acquiesce,  much  leas 
to  approve  or  applaud,  such  infamous  doctrines.  On  the  other 
hand,  do  not  debate  nor  enter  into  serious  argument  upon  a 
subject  so  much  below  it :  but  content  yourself  with  telling 
these  Apostles,  that  you  know  they  are  not  serious;  that  you 
have  a  much  better  opinion  of  them  than  they  would  have  you 
have ;  and  that,  you  are  very  sure,  they  would  not  practise  the 
doctrine  they  preach.  But  put  your  private  mark  upon  them, 
and  shun  them  for  ever  afterwards. 

There  is  nothing  so  delicate  as  your  moral  character,  and 
nothing  which  it  is  your  interest  so  much  to  preserve  pure. 
Should  you  be  suspected  of  injustice,  malignity,  perfidy,  lying, 
etc.,  all  the  parts  and  knowledge  in  the  world  will  never  pro- 
cure you  esteem,  friendship  or  respect.  A  strange  concurrence 
of  circumstances  has  sometimes  raised  very  bad  men  to  high 
stations,  but  they  have  been  raised  like  criminals  to  a  pillory, 
where  their  persons  and  their  crimes,  by  being  more  conspicu- 
ous, are  only  the  more  known,  the  more  detested,  and  the  more 
pelted  and  insulted.  If,  in  any  case  whatsoever,  affectation  and 
ostentation  are  pardonable,  it  is  in  the  case  of  morality ;  though 
even  there,  I  would  not  advise  you  to  a  pharisaical  pomp  of 
virtue.  But  I  will  recommend  to  you  a  most  scrupulous  tender- 
ness for  your  moral  character,  and  the  utmost  care  not  to  say  or 
do  the  least  thing  that  may  ever  so  slightly  taint  it.  Show  your- 
self upon  all  occasions,  the  advocate,  the  friend,  but  not  the 
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bully  of  virtue.  Colonel  Chartres,1  whom  you  have  certainly 
heard  of  (who  was,  I  believe,  the  most  notorious  blasted  rascal 
in  the  world,  and  who  had  by  all  sorts  of  crimes  amassed 
immense  wealth),  was  so  sensible  of  the  disadvantage  of  a  bad 
character,  that  I  heard  him  once  say,  in  his  impudent  profligate 
manner,  that  though  he  would  not  give  one  farthing  for  virtue, 
he  would  give  ten  thousand  pounds  for  a  character  ;  because  he 
should'  get  a  hundred  thousand  pounds  by  it ;  whereas,  he  was  so 
blasted,  that  he  had  no  longer  an  opportunity  of  cheating  people. 
Is  it  possible,  then,  that  an  honest  man  can  neglect  what  a  wise 
rogue  would  purchase  so  dear  ? 

There  is  one  of  the  vices  above  mentioned,  into  which  people 
of  good  education,  and  in  the  main,  of  good  principles,  some- 
times fell,  from  mistaken  notions  of  skill,  dexterity,  and  self- 
defence  ;  I  mean  lying ;  though  it  is  inseparably  attended  with 
more  infamy  and  loss  than  any  other.  The  prudence  and  ne- 
cessity of  often  concealing  the  truth,  insensibly  seduces  people 
to  violate  it.  It  is  the  only  art  of  mean  capacities,  and  the 
only  refuge  of  mean  spirits.  Whereas,  concealing  the  truth, 
upon  proper  occasions,  is  as  prudent,  and  as  innocent,  as  tell- 
ing a  lie,  upon  any  occasion,  is  infamous  and  foolish.  I  will 
state  you  a  case  in  your  own  department.  Suppose  you  are 
employed  at  a  foreign  court,  and  that  the  minister  of  that  court 
is  absurd  or  impertinent  enough  to  ask  you  what  your  instruc- 
tions are ;  will  you  tell  him  a  lie,  which  as  soon  as  found  out 
(and  found  out  it  certainly  will  be)  must  destroy  your  credit, 
blast  your  character,  and  render  you  useless  there  ?  No.  Will 
you  tell  him  the  truth  then,  and  betray  your  trust  ?  As  certainly, 
No.  But  you  will  answer  with  firmness,  That  you  are  surprised 
at  such  a  question,  that  you  are  persuaded  he  does  not  expect 

1  [Francis  Charteris  (1675-1732),  colonel,  and  notorious  criminal,  was  son  of 
John,  second  son  of  Sir  John  Charteris  of  Annisfield.  While  an  ensign  he  was 
drummed  out  of  his  regiment  for  cheating  at  cards.  After  serving  for  some  time 
in  a  Dutch  regiment  of  foot,  he  was  again  expelled — this  time,  it  is  said,  for  stealing 
beef  from  a  butcher's  shambles  at  Bruges.  He  managed  to  acquire  large  sums  by 
gambling,  and  the  money  thus  obtained  he  lent,  at  exorbitant  interest,  to  spend- 
thrifts of  his  acquaintance.  Arbuthnot  represents  him  as  guilty  of  every  human 
vice,  except  prodigality  and  hypocrisy.  Pope  says  of  him  (Essay  on  Man,  ep.  iv., 
130)  :— 

{Shall)  some  old  temple,  nodding  to  its  fall, 
For  Chartres'  head  reserve  the  hanging  wall  f 

Charteris  appears  in  the  first  plate  of  the  Rake's  Progress,  by  RogutiCL\ 
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an  answer  to  it ;  but  that,  at  all  events,  he  certainly  will  not 
have  one.  Such  an  answer  will  give  him  confidence  in  you ;  he 
will  conceive  an  opinion  of  your  veracity,  of  which  opinion  you 
may  afterwards  make  very  honest  and  fair  advantages.  But  if, 
in  negotiations,  you  are  looked  upon  as  a  liar  and  a  trickster,  no 
confidence  will  be  placed  in  you,  nothing  will  be  communicated 
to  you,  and  you  will  be  in  the  situation  of  a  man  who  has  been 
burnt  in  the  cheek ;  and  who,  from  that  mark,  cannot  afterwards 
get  an  honest  livelihood  if  he  would,  but  must  continue  a  thief. 

Lord  Bacon,  very  justly,  makes  a  distinction  between  simu- 
lation and  dissimulation ;  and  allows  the  latter  rather  than 
the  former ;  but  still  observes,  that  they  are  the  weaker  sort 
of  politicians  who  have  recourse  to  either.  A  man  who  has 
strength  of  mind,  and  strength  of  parts,  wants  neither  of  them. 
Certainly  (says  he)  the  ablest  men  that  ever  were,  have  all  had  an 
openness  and  frankness  of  dealing,  and  a  name  of  certainty  and 
veracity ;  but  then,  they  were  like  horses  well  managed;  for  they 
could  tell  passing  well  when  to  stop  or  turn  ;  and  at  such  times,  when 
they  thought  the  case  indeed  required  some  dissimulation,  if  then  they 
used  it ,  it  came  to  pass,  that  the  former  opinion  spread  abroad,  of  their 
good  faith  and  clearness  of  dealing,  made  them  almost  invisible. 

There  are  people  who  indulge  themselves  in  a  sort  of  lying, 
which  they  reckon  innocent,  and  which  in  one  sense  is  so ;  for 
it  hurts  nobody  but  themselves.  This  sort  of  lying  is  the 
spurious  offspring  of  vanity,  begotten  upon  folly :  these  people 
deal  in  the  marvellous ;  they  have  seen  some  things  that  never 
existed ;  they  have  seen  other  things  which  they  never  really 
saw,  though  they  did  exist,  only  because  they  were  thought 
worth  seeing.  Has  anything  remarkable  been  said  or  done  in  any 
place,  or  in  any  company  ?  they  immediately  present  and  declare 
themselves  eye  or  ear  witnesses  of  it.  They  have  done  feats 
themselves,  unattempted,  or  at  least  unperformed  by  others. 
They  are  always  the  heroes  of  their  own  fables;  and  think 
that  they  gain  consideration,  or  at  least  present  attention,  by  it. 
Whereas,  in  truth,  all  that  they  get  is  ridicule  and  contempt, 
not  without  a  good  degree  of  distrust :  for  one  must  naturally 
conclude,  that  he  who  will  tell  any  lie  from  idle  vanity,  will  not 
scruple  telling  a  greater  for  interest.  Had  I  really  seen  any- 
thing so  very  extraordinary  as  to  be  almost  incredible,  I  would 
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keep  it  to  myself,  rather  than  by  telling  it  give  anybody  room 
to  doubt,  for  one  minute,  of  my  veracity.  It  is  most  certain, 
that  the  reputation  of  chastity  is  not  so  necessary  for  a  woman, 
as  that  of  veracity  is  for  a  man ;  and  with  reason ;  for  it  is 
possible  for  a  woman  to  be  virtuous,  though  not  strictly  chaste, 
but  it  is  not  possible  for  a  man  to  be  virtuous  without  strict 
veracity.  The  slips  of  the  poor  women  are  sometimes  mere 
bodily  frailties  ;  but  a  lie  in  a  man  is  a  vice  of  the  mind  and  of 
the  heart.  For  God's  sake  be  scrupulously  jealous  of  the  purity 
of  your  moral  character;  keep  it  immaculate,  unblemished, 
unsullied ;  and  it  will  be  unsuspected.  Defamation  and  calumny 
never  attack,  where  there  is  no  weak  place ;  they  magnify,  but 
they  do  not  create. 

There  is  a  very  great  difference  between  the  purity  of  character, 
which  I  so  earnestly  recommend  to  you,  and  the  stoical  gravity 
and  austerity  of  character,  which  I  do  by  no  means  recommend 
to  you.  At  your  age,  I  would  no  more  wish  you  to  be  a  Cato, 
than  a  Clodius.  Be,  and  be  reckoned,  a  man  of  pleasure,  as 
well  as  a  man  of  business.  Enjoy  this  happy  and  giddy  time  of 
your  life ;  shine  in  the  pleasures,  and  in  the  company  of  people 
of  your  own  age.  This  is  all  to  be  done,  and  indeed-  only  can 
be  done,  without  the  least  taint  to  the  purity  of  your  moral 
character ;  for  those  mistaken  young  fellows  who  think  to  shine 
by  an  impious  or  immoral  licentiousness,  shine  only  from  their 
stinking,  like  corrupted  flesh,  in  the  dark.  Without  this  purity, 
you  can  have  no  dignity  of  character;  and  without  dignity  of 
character  it  is  impossible  to  rise  in  the  world.  You  must  be 
respectable,  if  you  will  be  respected.  I  have  known  people 
slattern  away  their  character,  without  really  polluting  it ;  the 
consequence  of  which  has  been,  that  they  have  become  innocently 
contemptible ;  their  merit  has  been  dimmed,  their  pretensions 
unregarded,  and  all  their  views  defeated.  Character  must  be 
kept  bright,  as  well  as  clean.  Content  yourself  with  mediocrity 
in  nothing.  In  purity  of  character,  and  in  politeness  of  manners, 
labour  to  excel  all,  if  you  wish  to  equal  many.     Adieu. 
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LETTER  CCXIII 

London,  January  n,  O.  S.  1750. 

My  Dear  Friend  :  Yesterday  I  received  a  letter  from  Mr. 
Harte,  of  the  31st  December,  N.  S.,  which  I  will  answer  soon ; 
and  for  which  I  desire  you  to  return  him  my  thanks  now.  He 
tells  me  two  things  that  give  me  great  satisfaction ;  one  is,  that 
there  are  very  few  English  at  Rome;  the  other  is,  that  you 
frequent  the  best  foreign  companies.  This  last  is  a  very  good 
symptom ;  for  a  man  of  sense  is  never  desirous  to  frequent  those 
companies,  where  he  is  not  desirous  to  please,  or  where  he  finds 
that  he  displeases ;  it  will  not  be  expected  in  those  companies 
that,  at  your  age,  you  should  have  the  Garbo,  the  Disinvoltura, 
and  the  Leggiadria  of  a  man  of  five  and  twenty,  who  has  been 
long  used  to  keep  the  best  companies ;  and  therefore  do  not  be 
discouraged,  and  think  yourself  either  slighted  or  laughed  at, 
because  you  see  others,  older  and  more  used  to  the  world,  easier, 
more  familiar,  and  consequently  rather  better  received  in  those 
companies  than  yourself.  In  time  your  turn  will  come ;  and  if 
you  do  but  show  an  inclination,  a  desire  to  please,  though  you 
should  be  embarrassed  or  even  err  in  the  means,  which  must 
necessarily  happen  to  you  at  first,  yet  the  will  (to  use  a  vulgar 
expression)  will  be  taken  for  the  deed ;  and  people,  instead  of 
laughing  at  you,  will  be  glad  to  instruct  you.  Good  sense  can 
only  give  you  the  great  outlines  of  good  breeding :  but  observa- 
tion and  usage  can  alone  give  you  the  delicate  touches,  and 
the  fine  colouring.  You  will  naturally  endeavour  to  show  the 
utmost  respect  to  people  of  certain  ranks  and  characters,  and 
consequently  you  will  show  it;  but  the  proper,  the  delicate 
manner  of  showing  that  respect,  nothing  but  observation  and 
time  can  give. 

I  remember,  that  when,  with  all  the  awkwardness,  and  rust  of 
Cambridge  about  me,  I  was  first  introduced  into  good  company, 
I  was  frightened  out  of  my  wits.  I  was  determined  to  be,  what 
I  thought,  civil ;  I  made  fine  low  bows,  and  placed  myself  below 
everybody ;  but  when  I  was  spoken  to,  or  attempted  to  speak 
myself,  obstupui,  steteruntque  comas,  el  voxfaucibus  hcesit.1     If  h  saw 

1  [Virgil,  sEneid,  ii.,  774.] 
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people  whisper,  I  was  sure  it  was  at  me ;  and  I  thought  myself 
the  sole  object  of  either  the  ridicule  or  the  censure  of  the  whole 
company,  who,  God  knows,  did  not  trouble  their  heads  about 
me.  In  this  way  I  suffered,  for  some  time,  like  a  criminal  at  the 
bar ;  and  should  certainly  have  renounced  all  polite  company  for 
ever,  if  I  had  not  been  so  convinced  of  the  absolute  necessity  of 
forming  my  manners  upon  those  of  the  best  companies,  that  I 
determined  to  persevere,  and  suffer  anything,  or  everything, 
rather  than  not  compass  that  point.  Insensibly  it  grew  easier 
to  me  ;  and  I  began  not  to  bow  so  ridiculously  low,  and  to  answer 
questions  without  great  hesitation  or  stammering :  if,  now  and 
then,  some  charitable  people,  seeing  my  embarrassment,  and 
being  d&ceuvr&  themselves,  came  and  spoke  to  me,  I  considered 
them  as  angels  sent  to  comfort  me ;  and  that  gave  me  a  little 
courage.  I  got  more  soon  afterwards,  and  was  intrepid  enough 
to  go  up  to  a  fine  woman,  and  tell  her  that  I  thought  it  a  warm 
day  ;  she  answered  me  very  civilly,  that  she  thought  so  too ;  upon 
which  the  conversation  ceased,  on  my  part,  for  some  time,  till 
she,  good  naturedly  resuming  it,  spoke  to  me  thus  :  "  I  see  your 
embarrassment,  and  I  am  sure  that  the  few  words  you  said  to  me 
cost  you  a  great  deal ;  but  do  not  be  discouraged  for  that  reason, 
and  avoid  good  company.  We  see  that  you  desire  to  please,  and 
that  is  the  main  point ;  you  want  only  the  manner,  and  you  think 
that  you  want  it  still  more  than  you  do.  You  must  go  through 
your  novitiate  before  you  can  profess  good  breeding ;  and,  if  you 
will  be  my  novice,  I  will  present  you  to  my  acquaintance  as  such." 

You  will  easily  imagine  how  much  this  speech  pleased  me,  and 
how  awkwardly  I  answered  it ;  I  hemmed  once  or  twice  (for  it 
gave  me  a  bur  in  my  throat)  before  I  could  tell  her,  that  I  was 
very  much  obliged  to  her ;  that  it  was  true,  that  I  had  a  great 
deal  of  reason  to  distrust  my  own  behaviour,  not  being  used  to 
fine  company  ;  and  that  I  should  be  proud  of  being  her  novice, 
and  receiving  her  instructions. 

As  soon  as  I  had  fumbled  out  this  answer,  she  called  up  three 
or  four  people  to  her,  and  said,  Savez-vous  (for  she  was  a  foreigner, 
and  I  was  abroad)  quefai  entrepris  cejeune  homme,  et  quil  lefaut 
rassurer?  Pour  moi,  je  crois  en  avoir  fait  la  conquSte,  car  il  s'ert 
emancipS  dans  le  moment  au  point  de  me  diref  en  tremblant,  quit 
faisoit  chamd.     Ilfaut  que  vous  maidiez  a  le  dlrotaller.     II  Im  juut 
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necessairement  une passion,  et  s'il  ne  men  juge  pas  digne,  nous  ltd  en 
chercherons  quelque  autre.  Au  reste,  mon  novice,  riallez  pas  vous 
encanailler  avec  des  Jilles  d'opSra  et  des  comediennes,  qui  vous 
tpargneront  lesfrais  et  du  sentiment  et  de  la  politesse,  mats  qui  vous 
en  coHteront  bien  plus  a  tout  autre  igard.  Je  vous  le  dis  encore  ;  si 
vous  vous  encanaillez,  vous  etes  perdu,  mon  ami.  Ces  malheureuses 
ruineront  et  voire  fortune  et  votre  santi,  corromperont  vos  mceurs,  et 
vous  naurez  jamais  le  ton  de  la  bonne  compagnie.  The  company 
laughed  at  this  lecture,  and  I  was  stunned  with  it  I  did  not 
Know  whether  she  was  serious  or  in  jest.  By  turns  I  was  pleased, 
ashamed,  encouraged,  and  dejected.  But  when  I  found  after- 
wards, that  both  she,  and  those  to  whom  she  had  presented  me, 
countenanced  and  protected  me  in  company,  I  gradually  got 
more  assurance,  and  began  not  to  be  ashamed  of  endeavouring 
to  be  civil.  I  copied  the  best  masters,  at  first  servilely,  afterwards 
more  freely,  and  at  last  I  joined  habit  and  invention. 

All  this  will  happen  to  you,  if  you  persevere  in  the  desire  of 
pleasing  and  shining  as  a  man  of  the  world ;  that  part  of  your 
character  is  the  only  one  about  which  I  have  at  present  the  least 
doubt.  I  cannot  entertain  the  least  suspicion  of  your  moral  char- 
acter; your  learned  character  is  out  of  question.  Your  polite 
character  is  now  the  only  remaining  object  that  gives  me  the 
least  anxiety ;  and  you  are  now  in  the  right  way  of  finishing  it. 
Your  constant  collision  with  good  company  will,  of  course,  smooth 
and  polish  you.  I  could  wish  that  you  would  say,  to  the  five  or 
six  men  or  women  with  whom  you  are  the  most  acquainted,  that 
you  are  sensible  that,  from  youth  and  inexperience,  you  must 
make  many  mistakes  in  good  breeding ;  that  you  beg  of  them 
to  correct  you,  without  reserve,  wherever  they  see  you  fail ;  and 
that  you  shall  take  such  admonition  as  the  strongest  proofs  of 
their  friendship.  •  Such  a  confession  and  application  will  be  very 
engaging  to  those  to  whom  you  make  them.  They  will  tell 
others  of  them,  who  will  be  pleased  with  that  disposition,  and, 
in  a  friendly  manner,  tell  you  of  any  little  slip  or  error.  The 
Duke  de  Nivernois 1  would,  I  am  sure,  be  charmed  if  you  dropped 
such  a  thing  to  him  ;  adding,  that  you  loved  to  address  yourself 
always  to  the  best  masters.     Observe  also  the  different  modes  of 

1  At  that  time  Ambassador  from  the  Court  of  France  to  Rome. 
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good  breeding  of  several  nations,  and  conform  yourself  to  them 
respectively.  Use  an  easy  civility  with  the  French,  more  cere- 
mony with  the  Italians,  and  still  more  with  the  Germans ;  but  let 
it  be  without  embarrassment,  and  with  ease.  Bring  it,  by  use,  to 
be  habitual  to  you ;  for  if  it  seems  unwilling  and  forced,  it  will 
never  please.  Omms  Arislippum  decuil  color,  et  res.  Acquire  an 
easiness  and  versatility  of  manners,  as  well  as  of  mind ;  and  like 
the  cameleon,  take  the  hue  of  the  company  you  are  with. 

There  is  a  sort  of  veteran  women  of  condition,  who,  having 
lived  always  in  the  grand  monde,  and  having  possibly  had  some 
gallantries,  together  with  the  experience  of  five  and  twenty  or 
thirty  years,  form  a  young  fellow  better  than  all  the  rules  that 
can  be  given  him.  These  women,  being  past  their  bloom,  are 
extremely  nattered  by  the  least  attention  from  a  young  fellow ; 
and  they  will  point  out  to  him  those  manners  and  attentions  that 
pleased  and  engaged  them,  when  they  were  in  the  pride  of  their 
youth  and  beauty.  Wherever  you  go,  make  some  of  those  women 
your  friends  ;  which  a  very  little  matter  will  do.  Ask  their 
advice,  tell  them  your  doubts  or  difficulties  as  to  your  behaviour ; 
but  take  great  care  not  to  drop  one  word  of  their  experience ; 
for  experience  implies  age  ;  and  the  suspicion  of  age,  no  woman, 
let  her  be  ever  so  old,  ever  forgives.  I  long  for  your  picture, 
which  Mr.  Harte  tells  me  is  now  drawing.  I  want  to  see  your 
countenance,  your  air,  and  even  your  dress ;  the  better  they  all 
three  are,  the  better  :  I  am  not  wise  enough  to  despise  any  one 
of  them.  Your  dress,  at  least,  is  in  your  own  power,  and  I  hope 
that  you  mind  it  to  a  proper  degree.     Yours,  Adieu. 


LETTER  CCXIV 

London,  January  18,  O.  S.  1750. 

My  Dear  Friend  :  I  consider  the  solid  part  of  your  little  edifice 
as  so  near  being  finished  and  completed,  that  my  only  remaining 
care  is  about  the  embellishments ;  and  that  must  now  be  your 
principal  care  too.  Adorn  yourself  with  all  those  graces  and 
accomplishments,  which  without  solidity  are  frivolous ;  but 
without  which,  solidity  is  to  a  great  degree  useless.  Take  one 
man,  with  a  very  moderate  degree  of  knowledge,  but  vj\VVv  *, 
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pleasing  figure,  a  prepossessing  address,  graceful  in  all  that  he 
says  and  does,  polite,  Hani,  and,  in  short,  adorned  with  all  the 
lesser  talents:  and  take  another  man,  with  sound  sense  and 
profound  knowledge,  but  without  the  above-mentioned  advan- 
tages ;  the  former  will  not  only  get  the  better  of  the  latter,  in 
every  pursuit  of  every  kind,  but  in  truth  there  will  be  no  sort 
of  competition  between  them.  But  can  every  man  acquire  these 
advantages  ?  I  say,  Yes,  if  he  please  ;  suppose  he  is  in  a  situa- 
tion and  in  circumstances  to  frequent  good  company.  Attention, 
observation,  and  imitation,  will  most  infallibly  do  it. 

When  you  see  a  man  whose  first  abord  strikes  you,  prepossesses 
you  in  his  favour,  and  makes  you  entertain  a  good  opinion  of 
him,  you  do  not  know  why:  analyse  that  abord,  and  examine, 
within  yourself,  the  several  parts  that  composed  it ;    and  you 
will  generally  find  it  to  be  the  result,  the  happy  assemblage  of 
modesty  unembarrassed,  respect  without  timidity,  a  genteel  but 
unaffected  attitude  of  body  and  limbs,  an  open,  cheerful,  but 
imsmirking  countenance,  and  a  dress,  by  no  means  negligent, 
and  yet  not  foppish.     Copy  him,  then,  not  servilely,  but  as  some 
of  the  greatest  masters  of  painting  have  copied  others ;  insomuch 
that  their  copies  have  been  equal  to  the  originals,  both  as  to 
beauty  and  freedom.     When  you  see  a  man  who  is  universally 
allowed  to  shine  as  an  agreeable,  well-bred  man,  and  a  fine 
gentleman  (as,  for  example,  the  Duke  de  Nivernois),  attend  to 
him,  watch  him  carefully ;  observe  in  what  manner  he  addresses 
himself  to  his  superiors,  how  he  lives  with  his  equals,  and  how 
he  treats  his  inferiors.      Mind  his  turn  of  conversation,  in  the 
several  situations  of  morning  visits,  the  table,  and  the  evening 
amusements.     Imitate,  without  mimicking  him ;   and  be  his  du- 
plicate, but  not  his  ape.     You  will  find  that  he  takes  care  never 
to  say  or  do  anything,  that  can  be  construed  into  a  slight,  or  a 
negligence  ;    or  that  can,  in  any  degree,  mortify  people's  vanity 
and  self-love  ;  on  the  contrary,  you  will  perceive  that  he  makes 
people  pleased  with  him,  by  making  them  first  pleased  with 
themselves  :    he  shows  respect,  regard,  esteem  and  attention, 
where  they  are  severally  proper :    he  sows  them  with  care,  and 
he  reaps  them  in  plenty. 

These  amiable  accomplishments  are  all  to  be  acquired  by  use 
and  imitation ;  for  we  are,  in  truth,  more  than  half  what  we  are, 
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by  imitation.  The  great  point  is,  to  choose  good  models,  and  to 
study  them  with  care.  People  insensibly  contract,  not  only  the 
air,  the  manners,  and  the  vices,  of  those  with  whom  they  com- 
monly converse,  but  their  virtues  too,  and  even  their  way  of 
thinking.  This  is  so  true,  that  1  have  known  very  plain  under- 
standings catch  a  certain  degree  of  wit,  by  constantly  conversing 
with  those  who  had  a  great  deal.  Persist,  therefore,  in  keeping 
the  best  company,  and  you  will  insensibly  become  like  them ; 
but  if  you  add  attention  and  observation,  you  will  very  soon 
become  one  of  them.  The  inevitable  contagion  of  company 
shows  you  the  necessity  of  keeping  the  best,  and  avoiding  all 
other ;  for  in  every  one,  something  will  stick.  You  have  hitherto, 
I  confess,  had  very  few  opportunities  of  keeping  polite  company. 
Westminster  School  is,  undoubtedly,  the  seat  of  illiberal  manners 
and  brutal  behaviour.  Leipsig,  I  suppose,  is  not  the  seat  of 
refined  and  elegant  manners.  Venice,  I  believe,  has  done  some- 
thing ;  Rome,  I  hope,  will  do  a  great  deal  more  ;  and  Paris  will, 
I  dare  say,  do  all  that  you  want ;  always  supposing,  that  you 
frequent  the  best  companies,  and  in  the  intention  of  improving 
and  forming  yourself;  for  without  that  intention  nothing  will  da 

I  here  subjoin  a  list  of  all  those  necessary,  ornamental  accom- 
plishments (without  which,  no  man  living  can  either  please,  or 
rise  in  the  world)  which  hitherto  I  fear  you  want,  and  which 
only  require  your  care  and  attention  to  possess. 

To  speak  elegantly,  whatever  language  you  speak  in ;  without 
which,  nobody  will  hear  you  with  pleasure,  and  consequently  you 
will  speak  to  very  little  purpose. 

An  agreeable  and  distinct  elocution :  without  which  nobody 
will  hear  you  with  patience :  this  everybody  may  acquire,  who 
is  not  born  with  some  imperfection  in  the  organs  of  speech.  You 
are  not ;  and  therefore  it  is  wholly  in  your  power.  You  need 
take  much  less  pains  for  it  than  Demosthenes  did. 

A  distinguished  politeness  of  manners  and  address ;  which 
common  sense,  observation,  good  company,  and  imitation,  will 
infallibly  give  you  if  you  will  accept  it. 

A  genteel  carriage  and  graceful  motions,  with  the  air  of  a  man 
of  fashion.  A  good  dancing-master,  with  some  care  on  your  part, 
and  some  imitation  of  those  who  excel,  will  soon  bring  this  about. 

To  be  extremely  clean  in  your  person,  and  ^petfecXY}  ^w^ 
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dressed,  according  to  the  fashion,  be  that  what  it  will.  Your 
negligence  of  your  dress  while  you  were  a  school-boy  was 
pardonable,  but  would  not  be  so  now. 

Upon  the  whole,  take  it  for  granted,  that  without  these 
accomplishments,  all  you  know  and  all  you  can  do,  will  avail 
you  very  little.     Adieu. 


LETTER  CCXV 

London,  January  25,  O.  S.  1750. 

My  Dear  Friend  :  It  is  so  long  since  I  have  heard  from  you, 
that  I  suppose  Rome  engrosses  every  moment  of  your  time  ; 
and  if  it  engrosses  it  in  the  manner  I  could  wish,  I  willingly  give 
up  my  share  of  it.  I  would  rather  prodesse  quam  conspici.  Put 
out  your  time  but  to  good  interest ;  and  I  do  not  desire  to 
borrow  much  of  it.  Your  studies,  the  respectable  remains  of 
antiquity,  and  your  evening  amusements  cannot  and  indeed 
ought  not  to  leave  you  much  time  to  write.  You  will  probably 
never  see  Rome  again ;  and  therefore  you  ought  to  see  it  well 
now ;  by  seeing  it  well,  I  do  not  mean  only  the  buildings, 
statues,  and  paintings,  though  they  undoubtedly  deserve  your 
attention :  but  I  mean  seeing  into  the  constitution  and  govern- 
ment of  it.  But  these  things  certainly  occur  to  your  own 
common  sense. 

How  go  your  pleasures  at  Rome  ?  Are  you  in  fashion  there  ; 
that  is,  do  you  live  with  the  people  who  are  ?  the  only  way  of 
being  so  yourself,  in  time.  Are  you  domestic  enough  in  any  con- 
siderable house  to  be  called  le  petit  Stanhope  ?  Has  any  woman 
of  fashion  and  good  breeding  taken  the  trouble  of  abusing  and 
laughing  at  you  amicably  to  your  face?  Have  you  found  a 
good  decrotteuse?  For  those  are  the  steps  by  which  you  must 
rise  to  politeness.  I  do  not  presume  to  ask  if  you  have  any 
attachment,  because  I  believe  you  will  not  make  me  your  confi- 
dent:  but  this  I  will  say,  eventually,  that  if  you  have  one,  iljaut 
bien  payer  d' attentions  et  de  petits  soins,  if  you  would  have  your 
sacrifice  propitiously  received.  Women  are  not  so  much  taken 
by  beauty  as  men  are,  but  prefer  those  men  who  show  them  the 
most  attention. 
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Would  you  engage  the  lovely  fair  ? 

With  gentlest  manners  treat  her  ; 
With  tender  looks  and  graceful  air, 

In  softest  accents  greet  her. 

Verse  were  in  vain,  the  Muses  fail, 

Without  the  Graces'  aid ; 
The  God  of  Verse  could  not  prevail 

To  stop  the  flying  maid. 

Attention  by  attentions  gain,' 

And  merit  care  by  cares ; 
So  shall  the  nymph  reward  your  pain,  , 

And  Venus  crown  your  prayers.1 

— Probatum  est. 

A  man's  address  and  manner  weighs  much  more  with  them  than 
his  beauty;  and,  without  them,  the  Abbati  and  the  Monsignori 
will  get  the  better  of  you.  This  address  and  manner  should  be 
exceedingly  respectful,  but  at  the  same  time  easy  and  unembar- 
rassed. Your  chit-chat  or  entregent  with  them  neither  can,  nor 
ought  to  be  very  solid ;  but  you  should  take  care  to  turn  and 
dress  up  your  trifles  prettily,  and  make  them  every  now  and  then 
convey  indirectly  some  little  piece  of  flattery.  A  fan,  a  riband, 
or  a  head-dress,  are  great  materials  for  gallant  dissertations,  to 
one  who  has  got  le  ton  Uger  el  aimable  de  la  bonne  compagnie.  At 
all  events,  a  man  had  better  talk  too  much  to  women,  than  too 
little  ;  they  take  silence  for  dulness,  unless  where  they  think  that 
the  passion  they  have  inspired  occasions  it ;  and  in  that  case 
they  adopt  the  notion,  that 

Silence  in  love  betrays  more  woe 

Than  words,  though  ne'er  so  witty : 
The  beggar  that  is  dumb,  we  know, 

Deserves  a  double  pity. 

A  propos  of  this  subject ;  what  progress  do  you  make  in  that 
language,  in  which  Charles  the  Fifth  said,  that  he  would  choose 
to  speak  to  his  mistress  ?  Have  you  got  all  the  tender  diminu- 
tives, in  etta,  ina,  and  ettina ;  which,  I  presume,  he  alluded  to  ? 
You  already  possess,  and,  I  hope,  take  care  not  to  forget,  that 
language  which  he  reserved  for  his  horse.  You  are  absolutely 
master,  too,  of  that  language  in  which  he  said  he  would  converse 
with  men  ;  French.    But  in  every  language,  pray  attend  carefully 

1  [Verses  by  Lord  Chesterfield  himself ."\ 
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to  the  choice  of  your  words,,  and  to  the  turn  of  your  expression. 
Indeed,  it  is  a  point  of  very  great  consequence.  To  be  heard 
with  success,  you  must  be  heard  with  pleasure :  words  are  the 
dress  of  thoughts ;  which  should  no  more  be  presented  in  rags, 
tatters,  and  dirt,  than  your  person  should.  By  the  way ;  do  you 
mind  your  person  and  your  dress  sufficiently?  Do  you  take 
great  care  of  your  teeth  ?  Pray  have  them  put  in  order  by  the 
best  operator  at  Rome.  Are  you  be-laced,  be-powdered,  and 
be-feathered,  as  other  young  fellows  are,  and  should  be?  At 
your  age,  ilfaut  du  brillant,  et  m&me  un  pen  de  fracas,  mats  pmnt  de 
mediocre ;  il  faut  un  air  vif,  ais6  el  noble.  Avec  les  hommes,  un 
mainiien  respectueux  et  en  mime  terns  respectable ;  avec  les  femmes, 
un  coquet  Uger,  enjou&,  el  badin,  mais  loujours  fort  poll. 

To  give  you  an  opportunity  of  exerting  your  talents,  I  send 
you,  here  inclosed,  a  letter  of  recommendation  from  Monsieur 
Villettes, 1  to  Madame  de  Simonetti  at  Milan ;  a  woman  of  the 
first  fashion  and  consideration  there ;  and  I  shall  in  my  next 
send  you  another  from  the  same  person  to  Madame  Clerici, 2  at 
the  same  place.  As  these  two  ladies'  houses  are  the  resort  of 
all  the  people  of  fashion  at  Milan,  those  two  recommendations 
will  introduce  you  to  them  all.  Let  me  know,  in  due  time,  if 
you  have  received  these  two  letters,  that  I  may  have  them 
renewed,  in  case  of  accidents. 

Adieu,  my  dear  friend !  Study  hard ;  divert  yourself  heart- 
ily ;  distinguish  carefully  between  the  pleasures  of  a  man  of 
fashion,  and  the  vices  of  a  scoundrel ;  pursue  the  former,  and 
abhor  the  latter,  like  a  man  of  sense. 


LETTER  CCXVI 

London,  February  5,  O.  S.  1750. 

My  Dear  Friend  :  Very  few  people  are  good  economists  of 
their  fortune,  and  still  fewer  of  their  time  ;  and  yet,  of  the  two, 
the  latter  is  the  most  precious.     I  heartily  wish  you  to  be  a  good 

1  [See  note  to  Letter  CXCVI.] 

3  [Of  a  shortly  subsequent  period,  Monsieur  Dutens  writes :  "  II  y  a  beaucoup 
de  grandes  maisons  riches  a  Milan.  Dans  le  temps  que  j'y  gtois,  les  maisons 
Litta,  Clerici,  etc.  y  faisoient  la  premiere  figure". — Mimoires  (Tun  Voyageur,  vol. 
i,  p.  327.    MJ 
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economist  of  both  :  and  you  are  now  of  an  age  to  begin  to  think 
seriously  of  these  two  important  articles.  Young  people  are  apt 
to  think  that  they  have  so  much  time  before  them,  that  they 
may  squander  what  they  please  of  it,  and  yet  have  enough  left ; 
as  very  great  fortunes  have  frequently  seduced  people  to  a 
ruinous  profusion.  Fatal  mistakes,  always  repented  of,  but 
always  too  late !  Old  Mr.  Lowndes,1  the  famous  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  in  the  reigns  of  King  William,  Queen  Anne, 
and  King  George  the  First,,  used  to  say,  take  care  of  the  pence, 
and  the  pounds  will  take  care  of  themselves.  To  this  maxim,  which 
he  not  only  preached,  but  practised,  his  two  grandsons,  at  this 
time,  owe  the  very  considerable  fortunes  that  he  left  them. 

This  holds  equally  true  as  to  time ;  and  I  most  earnestly 
recommend  to  you  the  care  of  those  minutes  and  quarters  of 
hours,  in  the  course  of  the  day,  which  people  think  too  short 
to  deserve  their  attention  ;  and  yet,  if  summed  up  at  the  end 
of  the  year,  would  amount  to  a  very  considerable*  portion  "of 
time.  For  example :  you  are  to  be  at  such  a  place  at  twelve, 
by  appointment ;  you  go  out  at  eleven,  to  make  two  or  three 
visits  first ;  those  persons  arg  not  at  home :  instead  of  saunter- 
ing away  that  intermediate  time  at  a  coffee-house,  and  possibly 
alone,  return  home,  write  a  letter,  beforehand,  for  the  ensuing 
post,  or  take  up  a  good  book,  I  do  not  mean  Descartes,  Male- 
branche,  Locke,  or  Newton,  by  way  of  dipping ;  but  some  book 
of  rational  amusement,  and  detached  pieces,  as  Horace,  Boileau, 
Waller,  La  Bruyere,  etc.  This  will  be  so  much  time  saved,  and 
by  no  means  ill-employed.  Many  people  lose  a  great  deal  of 
time  by  reading ;  for  they  read  frivolous  and  idle  books,  such  as 
the  absurd  romances  of  the  two  last  centuries ;  where  characters 
that  never  existed  are  insipidly  displayed,  and  sentiments  that 
were  never  felt  pompously  described  :  the  oriental  ravings  and 
extravagances  of  the  Arabian  Nights,  and  Mogul  Tales :  or  the 
new  flimsy  brochures  that  now  swarm  in  France,  of  Fairy 
Tales,  Reflexions  sur  le  Cceur  et  V Esprit,  Mttaphysique  de  V Amour, 
Analyse  des  beaux  Sentimens,  and  such  sort  of  idle  frivolous 
stuff,  that  nourishes  and  improves  the  mind  just  as  much  as 
whipped  cream  would  the  body.     Stick  to  the  best  established 

1[See  note  to  Letter  CXXXI.,  wherein  Mr.  Lowndes  is  called  "  a  very  covetous 
sordid  fellow".] 
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books  in  every  language ;  the  celebrated  poets,  historians, 
orators,  or  philosophers.  By  these  means  (to  use  a  city  meta- 
phor) you  will  make  fifty  per  cent,  of  that  time,  of  which  others 
do  not  make  above  three  or  four,  or  probably  nothing  at  all. 

Many  people  lose  a  great  deal  of  their  time  by  laziness ;  they 
loll  and  yawn  in  a  great  chair,  tell  themselves  that  they  have 
not  time  to  begin  anything  then,  and  that  it  will  do  as  well 
another  time.  This  is  a  most  unfortunate  disposition,  and  the 
greatest  obstruction  to  both  knowledge  and  business.  At  your 
age,  you  have  no  right  nor  claim  to  laziness ;  I  have,  if  I  please, 
being  emeritus.  You  are  but  just  listed  in  the  world,  and  must 
be  active,  diligent,  indefatigable.  If  ever  you  propose  com- 
manding with  dignity,  you  must  serve  up  to  it  with  diligence. 
Never  put  off  till  to-morrow  what  you  can  do  to-day. 

Despatch  is  the  soul  of  business  ;  and  nothing  contributes 
more  to  despatch,  than  method.  Lay  down  a 'method  for  every- 
thing, and  stick  to  it  inviolably,  as  far  as  unexpected  incidents 
may  allow.  Fix  one  certain  hour  and  day  in  the  week  for  your 
accounts,  and  keep  them  together  in  their  proper  order ;  by 
which  means  they  will  require  very  little  time,  and  you  can 
never  be  much  cheated.  Whatever  letters  and  papers  you  keep, 
docket  and  tie  them  up  in  their  respective  classes,  so  that  you 
may  instantly  have  recourse  to  any  one.  Lay  down  a  method 
also  for  your  reading,  for  which  you  allot  a  certain  share  of  your 
mornings ;  let  it  be  in  a  consistent  and  consecutive  course,  and 
not  in  that  desultory  and  immethodical  manner,  in  which  many 
people  read  scraps  of  different  authors,  upon  different  subjects. 
Keep  a  useful  and  short  commonplace  book  of  what  you  read, 
to  help  your  memory  only,  and  not  for  pedantic  quotations. 
Never  read  history  without  having  maps,  and  a  chronological 
book,  or  tables,  lying  by  you,  and  constantly  recurred  to ;  with- 
out which,  history  is  only  a  confused  heap  of  facts.  One  method 
more  I  recommend  to  you,  by  which  I  have  found  great  benefit, 
even  in  the  most  dissipated  part  of  my  life  ;  that  is,  to  rise  early, 
and  at  the  same  hour  every  morning,  how  late  soever  you  may 
have  sat  up  the  night  before.  This  secures  you  an  hour  or  two, 
at  least,  of  reading  or  reflection,  before  the  common  interrup- 
tions of  the  morning  begin ;  and  it  will  save  your  constitution, 
by  forcing  you  to  go  to  bed  early,  at  least  one  night  in  three. 
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You  will  say,  it  may  be,  as  many  young  people  would,  that 
all  this  order  and  method  is  very  troublesome,  only  fit  for  dull 
people,  and  a  disagreeable  restraint  upon  the  noble  spirit  and 
fire  of  youth.  I  deny  it ;  and  assert,  on  the  contrary,  that  it 
will  procure  you  both  more  time  and  more  taste  for  your 
pleasures ;  and  so  far  from  being  troublesome  to  you,  that 
after  you  have  pursued  it  a  month,  it  would  be  troublesome  to 
you  to  lay  it  aside.  Business  whets  the  appetite,  and  gives  a 
taste  to  pleasures,  as  exercise  does  to  food ;  and  business  can 
never  be  done  without  method  ;  it  raises  the  spirits  for  pleasures ; 
and  a  spectacle,  a  ball,  an  assembly,  will  much  more  sensibly 
affect  a  man  who  has  employed,  than  a  man  who  has  lost,  the 
preceding  part  of  the  day ;  nay,  I  will  venture  to  say,  that  a 
fine  lady  will  seem  to  have  more  charms  to  a  man  of  study 
or  business,  than  to  a  saunterer.  The  same  listlessness  runs 
through  his  whole  conduct,  and  he  is  as  insipid  in  his  pleasures, 
as  inefficient  in  everything  else. 

I  hope  you  earn  your  pleasures,  and  consequently  taste  them ; 
for,  by  the  way,  I  know  a  great  many  men,  who  call  themselves 
men  of  pleasure,  but  who,  in  truth,  have  none.  They  adopt 
other  people's  indiscriminately,  but  without  any  taste  of  their 
own.  I  have  known  them  often  inflict  excesses  upon  them- 
selves, because  they  thought  them  genteel ;  though  they  sat 
as  awkwardly  upon  them  as  other  people's  clothes  would  have 
done.  Have  no  pleasures  but  your  own,  and  then  you  will  shine 
in  them.  What  are  yours  ?  Give  me  a  short  history  of  them. 
Tenez-vous  voire  coin  d  table,  et  dans  les  bonnes  compagnies  ?  Y  bril- 
lez-vous  du  c6U  de  la  polilesse,  de  I* enjouement,  du  badinage  ?  Etes- 
vous  galant  ?  Filez-vous  le  parfait  amour  ?  Est-il  question  de  ftickir 
par  vos  soins  et  par  vox  attentions  les  rigueurs  de  quelqueji&re  Prin- 
cesse  ?  You  may  safely  trust  me ;  for  though  I  am  a  severe 
censor  of  vice  and  folly,  I  am  a  friend  and  advocate  for  pleasures, 
and  will  contribute  all  in  my  power  to  yours. 

There  is  a  certain  dignity  to  be  kept  up  in  pleasures,  as  well 
as  in  business.  In  love,  a  man  may  lose  his  heart  with  dignity ; 
but  if  he  loses  his  nose,  he  loses  his  character  into  the  bargain. 
At  table,  a  man  may  with  decency  have  a  distinguishing  palate  ; 
but  indiscriminate  voraciousness  degrades  him  to  a  glutton.  A 
man  may  play  with  decency ;  but  if  he  games  he  v&  di*qgc&&fe&. 
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Vivacity  and  wit  make  a  man  shine  in  company ;  but  trite  jokes 
and  loud  laughter  reduce  him  to  a  buffoon.  Every  virtue,  they 
say,  has  its  kindred  vice ;  every  pleasure,  I  am  sure,  has  its 
neighbouring  disgrace.  Mark  carefully,  therefore,  the  line  that 
separates  them,  and  rather  stop  a  yard  short,  than  step  an  inch 
beyond  it. 

I  wish  to  God  that  you  had  as  much  pleasure  in  following  my 
advice,  as  I  have  in  giving  it  you  !  and  you  may  the  more  easily 
have  it,  as  I  give  you  none  that  is  inconsistent  with  your  pleasure. 
In  all  that  I  say  to  you,  it  is  your  interest  alone  that  I  consider : 
trust  to  my  experience;  you  know  you  may  to  my  affection. 
Adieu. 

I  have  received  no  letter  yet  from  you  or  Mr.  Harte. 


LETTER  CCXVII 

London,  February  8,  O.  S.  1750. 

My  Dear  Friend  :  You  have,  by  this  time,  I  hope  and  believe, 
made  such  a  progress  in  the  Italian  language,  that  you  can  read 
it  with  ease ;  I  mean,  the  easy  books  in  it ;  and  indeed,  in  that, 
as  well  as  in  every  other  language,  the  easiest  books  are  generally 
the  best ;  for  whatever  author  is  obscure  and  difficult  in  his  own 
language,  certainly  does  not  think  clearly.  This  is,  in  my 
opinion,  the  case  of  a  celebrated  Italian  author ;  to  whom  the 
Italians,  from  the  admiration  they  have  of  him,  have  given  the 
epithet  of  il  divino ;  I  mean  Dante.  Though  I  formerly  knew 
Italian  extremely  well,  I  could  never  understand  him  ;  for  which 
reason  I  had  done  with  him,  fully  convinced  that  he  was  not 
worth  the  pains  necessary  to  understand  him. 

The  good  Italian  authors  are,  in  my  mind,  but  few ;  I  mean, 
authors  of  invention;  for  there  are,  undoubtedly,  very  good 
historians,  and  excellent  translators.  The  two  poets  worth  your 
reading,  and,  I  was  going  to  say,  the  only  two,  are  Tasso  and 
Ariosto.  Tasso's  Gierusalemme  Liberate  is  altogether  unques- 
tionably a  fine  poem,  though  it  has  some  low,  and  many  false 
thoughts  in  it ;  and  Boileau  very  justly  makes  it  the  mark  of  a 
bad  taste,  to  compare  le  clinquant  du  Taste  &  Vvr  de  Virg^le.  The 
image,  with  which  he  adorns  the  introduction  of  his  epic  poem, 
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is  low  and  disgusting  ;  it  is  that  of  a  froward,  sick,  puking  child, 
who  is  deceived  into  a  dose  of  necessary  physic  by  du  bon-bon. 
The  verses  are  these  : — 

Cosl  all'  egro  fanciul  porgiamo  aspersi 
Di  soave  licor  gli  orli  del  vaso : 
Succhi  amari  ingannato  intanto  ei  beve, 
E  dall'  inganno  suo  vita  riceve. 

However,  the  poem,  with  all  its  faults  about  it,  may  justly  be 
called  a  fine  one. 

If  fency,  imagination,  invention,  description,  etc.,  constitute  a 
poet,  Ariosto  is,  unquestionably,  a  great  one.  His  Orlando,  it 
is  true,  is  a  medley  of  lies  and  truths,  sacred  and  profane,  wars, 
loves,  enchantments,  giants,  mad  heroes,  and  adventurous  dam- 
sels, but  then  he  gives  it  you  very  fairly  for  what  it  is,  and  does 
not  pretend  to  put  it  upon  you  for  the  true  Epopte  or  Epic  Poem. 
He  says : — 

Le  Donne,  i  Cavalier,  l'arme,  gli  amori, 
Le  cortesie,  l'audaci  imprese  io  canto. 

The  connections  of  his  stories  are  admirable,  his  reflections  just, 
his  sneers  and  ironies  incomparable,  and  his  painting  excellent. 
When  Angelica,  after  having  wandered  over  half  the  world  alone 
with  Orlando,  pretends,  notwithstanding, 

ch'il  fior  virginal  cosi  avea  salvo, 

Come  selo  port6  dal  matern*  alvo. 

the  author  adds,  very  gravely, 

Forse  era  ver,  ma  non  pero  credibile 
A  chi  del  senso  suo  fosse  signore. 

Astolpho's  being  carried  to  the  moon  by  St.  John,  in  order  to 
look  for  Orlando's  lost  wits,  at  the  end  of  the  thirty-fourth  book, 
and  the  many  lost  things  that  he  finds  there,  is  a  most  happy  extra- 
vagancy, and  contains,  at  the  same  time,  a  great  deal  of  sense. 
I  would  advise  you  to  read  this  poem  with  attention.  It  is 
also  the  source  of  half  the  tales,  novels,  and  plays,  that  have 
been  written  since. 

The  Pastor  Fido  of  Guarini  is  so  celebrated,  that  you  should 
read  it ;  but  in  reading  it,  you  will  judge  of  the  great  propriety 
of  the  characters.     A  parcel  of  shepherds  and  shephevdeaaefe, 
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with  the  true  pastoral  simplicity,  talk  metaphysics,  epigrams, 
concetti,  and  quibbles,  by  the  hour,  to  each  other. 

The  Aminta  del  Tasso  is  much  more  what  it  is  intended  to 
be,  a  Pastoral :  the  shepherds,  indeed,  have  their  concetti,  and 
their  antitheses ;  but  are  not  quite  so  sublime  and  abstracted,  as 
those  in  Pastor  Fido.  I  think  that  you  will  like  it  much  the  best 
of  the  two. 

Petrarca  is,  in  my  mind,  a  sing-song  love-sick  poet ;  much 
admired,  however,  by  the  Italians :  but  an  Italian,  who  should 
think  no  better  of  him  than  I  do,  would  certainly  say,  that  he 
deserved  his  Laura  better  than  his  Lauro ;  and  that  wretched 
quibble  would  be  reckoned  an  excellent  piece  of  Italian  wit. 

The  Italian  prose-writers  (of  invention  I  mean),  which  I  would 
recommend  to  your  acquaintance,  are  Machiavello  and  Boccacio  ; 
the  former,  for  the  established  reputation  which  he  has  acquired, 
of  a  consummate  politician  (whatever  my  own  private  sentiments 
may  be  of  either  his  politics  or  his  morality)  :  the  latter,  for  his 
great  invention,  and  for  his  natural  and  agreeable  manner  of 
telling  his  stories. 

Guicciardini,1  Bentivoglio,2  Davila,8  etc.,  are  excellent  historians, 
and  deserve  being  read  with  attention.  The  nature  of  history 
checks,  a  little,  the  flights  of  Italian  imaginations;  which,  in 
works  of  invention,  are  very  high  indeed.  Translations  curb 
them  still  more :  and  their  translations  of  the  classics  are  incom- 
parable ;  particularly  the  first  ten,  translated  in  the  time  of  Leo 
the  Tenth,  and  inscribed  to  him,  under  the  title  of  the  Collana. 
That  original  Collana  has  been  lengthened  since;  and,  if  I 
mistake  not,  consists  now  of  one  hundred  and  ten   volumes. 


1  [Francesco  Guicciardini  was  a  celebrated  Italian  historian.  It  is  said  of  him 
that,  prompted  by  his  passionate  love  of  study,  he  sometimes  passed  two  or  three 
days  among  his  books,  without  either  eating  or  sleeping.  Guicciardini' s  Italian 
History,  in  twenty  volumes,  was  completed  in  1534.] 

2  [Gui  (or  Guido)  Bentivoglio  (1579-1644)  was  celebrated  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  as  a  cardinal,  and  in  literature  as  an  historian.  In  1621  he  was  made 
cardinal ;  as  agent  of  France,  in  Rome,  he  became  the  confidential  friend  of  Pope 
Urban  the  Eighth,  who,  in  1641,  gave  him  the  Bishopric  of  Palestrina.]  i 

3  [Enrico  Caterina  Davila  was  constable  of  the  kingdom  of  Cyprus,  when  it  was 
under  the  power  of  the  Venetians.  He  was  appointed  Commander  of  Crema,  but 
never  exercised  authority  there,  for  on  his  way  to  the  place  he  was  assassinated. 
This  misfortune  happened  in  1631,  a  year  after  he  had  published,  in  Italian,  his 
history  of  the  civil  wars  of  France,  under  the  title,  Istoria  delle  guerre  civili  di 
Francia."] 


\ 
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From  what  I  have  said,  you  will  easily  guess/  that  I  meant  to 
put  you  upon  your  guard,  and  not  let  your  fancy  be  dazzled  and 
your  taste  corrupted  by  the  concetti,  the  quaintnesses,  and  false 
thoughts,  which  are  too  much  the  characteristics  of  the  Italian 
and  Spanish  authors.  I  think  you  are  in  no  great  danger,  as  your 
taste  has  been  formed  upon  the  best  ancient  models,  the  Greek 
and  Latin  authors  of  the  best  ages,  who  indulge  themselves  in 
none  of  the  puerilities  I  have  hinted  at.  I  think  I  may  say, 
with  truth,  that  true  wit,  sound  taste,  and  good  sense,  are  now 
as  it  were  engrossed  by  France  and  England.  Your  old  acquaint- 
ances the  Germans,  I  fear,  are  a  little  below  them ;  and  your 
new  acquaintances  the  Italians,  are  a  great  deal  too  much  above 
them.  The  former,  I  doubt,  crawl  a  little ;  the  latter,  I  am 
sure,  very  often  fly  out  of  sight. 

I  recommended  to  you,  a  good  many  years  ago,  and  I  believe 
you  then  read,  La  maniere  de  bien  penser  dans  les  ouvrages  d' esprit, 
par  le  Pere  Bouhours  : l  and  I  think  it  is  very  well  worth  your 
reading  again,  now  that  you  can  judge  of  it  better.  I  do 
not  know  any  book  that  contributes  more  to  form  a  true  taste ; 
and  you  find  there,  into  the  bargain,  the  most  celebrated 
passages  both  of  the  ancients  and  the  moderns,  which  refresh 
your  memory  with  what  you  have  formerly  read  in  them 
separately.  It  is  followed  by  a  book  much  of  the  same  size, 
by  the  same  author,  entitled  Suite  des  PensSes  ing&nieuses. 

To  do  justice  to  the  best  English  and  French  authors,  they 
have  not  given  into  that  false  taste  ;  they  allow  no  thoughts  to 
be  good,  that  are  not  just,  and  founded  upon  truth.  The  age  of 
Louis  the  Fourteenth  was  very  like  the  Augustan ;  Boileau,  Moliere, 
La  Fontaine,  Racine,  etc.,  established  the  true,  and  exposed  the 
false  taste.  The  reign  of  King  Charles  the  Second  (meritorious  in 
no  other  respect),  banished  false  taste  out  of  England,  and  pro- 
scribed puns,  quibbles,  acrostics,  etc  Since  that,  false  wit  has 
renewed  its  attacks,  and  endeavoured  to  recover  its  lost  empire, 
both  in  England  and  France;  but  without  success;  though,  I 
must  say,  with  more  success  in  France  than  in  England.  Addi- 
son, Pope,  and  Swift,  have  vigorously  defended  the  rights  of 
good  sense,  which  is  more  than  can  be  said  of  their  contemporary 

i  [See  Letter  CXXI.] 
VOL.   II. — 3 
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French  authors,  who  have  of  late  had  a  great  tendency  to  lefaux 
briUant,  le  raffincment,  et  Pentortittement.  And  Lord  Roscommon 
would  be  more  in  the  right  now,  than  he  was  then,  in  saying, 
that 

The  English  bullion  of  one  sterling  line, 

Drawn  to  French  wire,  would  through  whole  pages  shine. 

Lose  no  time,  my  dear  child,  I  conjure  you,  in  forming  your 
taste,  your  manners,  your  mind,  your  everything :  you  have  but 
two  years'  time  to  do  it  in ;  for  whatever  you  are,  to  a  certain 
degree,  at  twenty,  you  will  be,  more  or  less,  all  the  rest  of  your 
life.     May  it  be  a  long  and  happy  one.     Adieu. 


LETTER  CCXVIII 

London,  February  22,  O.  5.  1750. 

My  Dear  Friend  :  If  the  Italian  of  your  letter  to  Lady  Chester- 
field was  all  your  own,  I  am  very  well  satisfied  with  the  progress 
which  you  have  made  in  that  language  in  so  short  a  time ;  accord- 
ing to  that  gradation,  you  will,  in  a  very  little  time  more,  be 
master  of  it.  Except  at  the  French  Ambassador's,  1  believe  you 
hear  only  Italian  spoke ;  for  the  Italians  speak  very  little  French, 
and  that  little  generally  very  ill.  The  French  are  even  with  them, 
and  generally  speak  Italian  as  ill ;  for  I  never  knew  a  Frenchman 
in  my  life  who  could  pronounce  the  Italian  ce,  ci,  or  ge,  gi.  Your 
desire  of  pleasing  the  Roman  ladies  will  of  course  give  you  not 
only  the  desire,  but  the  means  of  speaking  to  them  elegantly  in 
their  own  language.  The  Princess  Borghese,  I  am  told,  speaks 
French  both  ill  and  unwillingly  ;  and  therefore  you  should  make 
a  merit  to  her  of  your  application  to  her  language.  She  is,  by  a 
kind  of  prescription  (longer  than  she  would  probably  wish),  at 
the  head  of  the  beau  monde  at  Rome ;  and  can,  consequently, 
establish  or  destroy  a  young  fellow's  fashionable  character.  If 
she  declares  him  amabile  e  leggiadro,  others  will  think  him  so,  or, 
at  least,  those  who  do  not  will  not  dare  to  say  so.  There  are  in 
every  great  town  some  such  women,  whose  rank,  beauty,  and 
fortune  have  conspired  to  place  them  at  the  head  of  the  fashion. 
They  have  generally  been  gallant,  but   within  certain  decent 
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bounds.  Their  gallantries  have  taught  both  them  and  their 
admirers,  good  breeding ;  without  whioh  they  could  keep  up  no 
dignity,  but  would  be  vilified  by  those  very  gallantries  which 
put  them  in  vogue.  It  is  with  these  women,  as  with  ministers 
and  favourites  at  court ;  they  decide  upon  fashion  and  characters, 
as  these  do  on  fortunes  and  preferments.  Pay  particular  court, 
therefore,  wherever  you  are,  to  these  female  sovereigns  of  the 
beau  ttionde :  their  recommendation  is  a  passport  through  all  the 
realms  of  politeness.  But  then,  remember  that  they  require 
minute  officious  attentions.  You  should,  if  possible,  guess  at 
and  anticipate  'all  their  little  fancies  and  inclinations:  make 
yourself  familiarly  and  domestically  useful  to  them,  by  offering 
yourself  for  all  their  little  commissions,  and  assisting  in  doing 
the  honours  of  their  houses,  and  entering  with  seeming  unction 
into  all  their  little  grievances,  bustles,  and  views ;  for  they  are 
always  busy.  If  you  are  once  benficcato  at  the  Palazzo  Borghese, 
you  will  soon  be  in  fashion  at  Rome  ;  and  being  in  fashion  will 
soon  fashion  you ;  for  that  is  what  you  must  now  think  of  very 
seriously. 

I  am  sorry  that  there  is  no  good  dancing-master  at  Rome,  to 
form  your  exterior  air  and  carriage  ;  which,  I  doubt,  are  not  yet 
the  genteelest  in  the  World.  But  you  may,  and  I  hope  you  will, 
in  the  meantime,  observe  the  air  and  carriage  of  those  who  are 
reckoned  to  have  tike  best,  and  form  your  own  upon  them. 
Ease,  gracefulness,  and  dignity,  compose  the  air  and  address 
of  a  man  of  fashion;  which  is  as  unlike  the  affected  attitudes 
and  motions  of  a  petit  maitre,  as  it  is  to  the  awkward,  negligent, 
clumsy,  and  slouching  manner  of  a  booby. 

I  am  extremely  pleased  with  the  account  Mr.  Harte  has  given 
me  of  the  allotment  of  your  time  at  Rome.  Those  five  hours 
every  morning,  which  you  employ  in  serious  studies  with  Mr. 
Harte,  are  laid  out  with  great  interest,  and  will  make  you  rich 
all  the  rest  of  your  life,  I  do  not  look  upon  the  subsequent 
morning  hours,  which  you  pass  with  your  ciceroni,  to  be  ill-dis- 
posed €f£;  there  is  a  kind  of  connection  between  them  ;  and  your 
evening  diversions  in  good  company  are,  in  their  way,  as  useful 
and  necessary.  This  is  the  way  for  you  to  have  both  weight 
and  lustre  in  the  world ;  and  this  is  the  object  which  I  always 
had  in  view  in  your  education. 
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Adieu,  my  friend  !  go  on  and  prosper. 

Mr.  Grevenkop  has  just  received  Mr.  Harte's  letter  of  the 
19th,  N.  S. 

LETTER  CCXIX 

London,  March  8,  O.  S.  1750. 

Young  as  you  are,  I  hope  you  are  in  haste  to  live ;  by  living, 
T  mean  living  with  lustre  and  honour  to  yourself,  with  utility  to 
society  ;  doing  what  may  deserve  to  be  written,  or  writing  what 
may  deserve  to  be  read  ;  I  should  wish  both.  Those  who  con- 
sider life  in  that  light,  will  not  idly  lavish  one  moment.  The 
present  moments  are  the  only  ones  we  are  sure  of,  and  as  such 
the  most  valuable ;  but  yours  are  doubly  so,  at  your  age ;  for 
the  credit,  the  dignity,  the  comfort,  and  the  pleasure  of  all  your 
future  moments,  depend  upon  the  use  you  make  of  your  present 
ones. 

T  am  extremely  satisfied  with  your  present  manner  of  employ- 
ing your  time ;  but  will  you  always  employ  it  as  well  ?  I  am 
far  from  meaning  always  in  the  same  way ;  but  I  mean  as  well 
in  proportion,  in  the  variation  of  age  and  circumstances.  You 
now  study  five  hours  every  morning;  I  neither  suppose  that 
you  will,  nor  desire  that  you  should  do  so  for  the  rest  of  your 
life.  Both  business  and  pleasure  will  justly  and  equally  break 
in  upon  those  hours.  But  then,  will  you  always  employ  the 
leisure  they  leave  you  in  useful  studies  ?  If  you  have  but  an 
hour,  will  you  improve  that  hour,  instead  of  idling  it  away  ? 
While  you  have  such  a  friend  and  monitor  with  you  as  Mr.  Harte, 
I  am  sure  you  will.  But  suppose  that  business  and  situations 
should  in  six  or  seven  months  call  Mr.  Harte  away  from  you ; 
tell  me  truly,  what  may  I  expect  and  depend  upon  from  you, 
when  left  to  yourself?  May  I  be  sure  that  you  will  employ 
some  part  of  every  day,  in  adding  something  to  that  stock  ot 
knowledge  which  he  will  have  left  you  ?  May  I  hope  that  you 
will  allot  one  hour  in  the  week  to  the  care  of  your  own  affairs, 
to  keep  them  in  that  order  and  method  which  every  prudent 
man  does  ?  But,  above  all,  may  I  be  convinced  that  your  pleas- 
ures, whatever  they  may  be,  will  be  confined  within  the  circle  of 
good  company,  and  people  of  fashion?     Those  pleasures  I  re- 
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commend  to  you ;  1  will  promote  them,  I  will  pay  for  them ;  but 
I  will  neither  pay  for,  nor  suffer,  the  unbecoming,  disgraceful, 
and  degrading  pleasures  (they  cannot  be  called  pleasures),  of  low 
and  profligate  company.  I  confess  the  pleasures  of  high  life  are 
not  always  strictly  philosophical;  and  I  believe  a  Stoic  would 
blame  my  indulgence;  but  I  am  yet  no  Stoic,  though  turned 
of  five  and  fifty ;  and  I  am  apt  to  think  that  you  are  rather  less 
so,  at  eighteen.  The  pleasures  of  the  table,  among  people  of 
the  first  fashion,  may  indeed  sometimes,  by  accident,  run  into 
excesses :  but  they  will  never  sink  into  a  continued  course  of 
gluttony  and  drunkenness.  The  gallantry  of  high  life,  though 
not  strictly  justifiable,  carries,  at  least,,  no  external  marks  of 
infamy  about  it.  Neither  the  heart  nor  the  constitution  is  cor- 
rupted by  it ;  neither  nose  nor  character  lost  by  it ;  manners, 
possibly,  improved.  Play,  in  good  company,  is  only  play,  and 
not  gaming ;  not  deep,  and  consequently  not  dangerous  nor 
dishonourable.     It  is  only  the  interacts  of  other  amusements. 

This,  1  am  sure,  is  not  talking  to  you  like  an  old  man,  though 
it  is  talking  to  you  like  an  old  friend ;  these  are  not  hard  condi- 
tions to  ask  of  you.  I  am  certain  you  have  sense  enough  to  know 
how  reasonable  they  are  on  my  part,  how  advantageous  they  are 
on  yours;  .but  have  you  resolution  enough  to  perform  them? 
Can  you  withstand  the  examples,  and  the  invitations,  of  the 
profligate,  and  their  infamous  missionaries  ?  For  I  have  known 
many  a  young  fellow  seduced  by  a  mauvaise  horde,  that  made  him 
ashamed  to  refuse.  These  are  resolutions  which  you  must  form, 
and  steadily  execute  tor  yourself,  whenever  you  lose  the  friendly 
care  and  assistance  of  your  Mentor.  In  the  meantime,  make  a 
greedy  use  of  him ;  exhaust  him,  if  you  can,  of  all  his  knowledge ; 
and  get  the  prophet's  mantle  from  him,  before  he  is  taken  away 
himself. 

You  seem  to  like  Rome :  How  do  you  go  on  there  ?  Are  you 
got  into  the  inside  of  that  extraordinary  government?  Has 
your  Abbate  Foggini l  discovered  many  of  those  mysteries  to  you  ? 

1  |Pietro  Foggini,  a  learned  Italian  ecclesiastic,  was  born  at  Florence,  1713.  In 
1737  he  became  member  of  a  society  of  Theologians  of  Florence,  and  made  his 
hrst  public  display  in  some  historical  and  polemical  theses,  respecting  what  were 
called  the  four  articles  of  the  Clergy  of  France,  agreed  upon  in  1682.  In  1741  he 
published  a  dissertation  "  against  the  reveries  of  certain  Protestants  ".  He  became 
second  librarian  of  the  Vatican ;  and  Benedict  the  Fourteenth  ga.vebini^^V^JC.^vci'Cckfc 
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Have  you  made  an  acquaintance  with  some  eminent  Jesuits  ?  I 
know  no  people  in  the  world  more  instructive.  You  would  do 
very  well  to  take,  one  or  two  such  sort  of  people  home  with  you 
to  dinner  every  day :  It  would  be  only  a  little  minestra  and  macaroni 
the  more ;  and  a  three  or  four  hours'  conversation  de  suite  produces 
a  thousand  useful  informations,  which  short  meetings  and  snatches 
at  third  places  do  not  admit  of;  and  many  of  those  gentlemen 
are  by  no  means  unwilling  to  dine  gratis.  Whenever  you  meet 
with  a  man  eminent  in  any  way,  feed  him*  and  feed  upon  him 
at  the  same  time  ;  it  will  not  only  improve  you,  but  give  you 
a  reputation  of  knowledge,  and  of  loving  it  in  others. 

I  have  been  lately  informed  of  an  Italian  book,  which  I  believe 
may  be  of  use  to  you,  and  which,  I  dare  say,  you  may  get  at  Rome, 
written  by  one  Alberti,  about  fourscore,  or  a  hundred  years  ago, 
a  thick  quarto*  It  is  a  classical  description  of  Italy ;  from  whence, 
I  am  assured,  that  Mr;  Addison,  to  save  himself  trouble,  has 
taken  most  of  his  remarks 1  and  classical  references.  I  am  told 
that  it  is  an  excellent  book  for  a  traveller  in  Italy. 

What  Italian  books  have  you  read,  or  are  you  reading? 
Ariosto,  I  hope,  is  one  of  them.  Pray  apply  yourself  diligently 
to  Italian ;  it  is  so  easy  a  language,  that  speaking  it  constantly, 
and  reading  it  often,  must,  in  six  months  more,  make  you  perfect 
master  of  it :  in  which  case  you  will  never  forget  it ;  for  we  only 
forget  those  things  of  which  we  know  but  little. 

But  above  all  things,  to  all  that  you  learn,  to  all  that  you 
say,  and  to  all  that  you  do,  remember  to  join  the  Graces.  All  is 
imperfect  without  them ;  with  them  everything  i*  at  least  toler- 
able.    Nothing  could  hurt  me  more  than  to  find  you  unattended 

Pontifical  Academy  of  History.  Instead,  however,  of  employing  himself  on  papal 
history,  he  devoted  his  time  to  the  classics.  Foggini  published  a  Latin  translation 
of  a  book  of  St.  Epiphanius,  on  the  twelve  precious  stones  on  the  high  priest's 
breastplate.  In  1753  appeared  his  collection  of  passages  from  the  Fathers.  He  was 
also  author  of  a  treatise  on  the  Clergy  of  St.  John  Lateran,  and  on  the  works  of  St. 
Prosper  and  of  many  other  treatises.     Foggini  died  in  1783.] 

1  [The  book  by  Addison  to  which  reference  is  here  made  is  Remarks  on  Several 
Farts  of  Italy  in  the  Years  1701,  1702  and  1703.  It  is  amusing  to  read,  in  connec- 
tion with  Lord  Chesterfield's  comment,  the  following  words  in  Addison's  preface : 
"  For  my  own  part,  as  I  have  taken  notice  of  several  places  and  antiquities,  that 
nobody  else  has  spoken  of,  so  I  think  I  have  mentioned  but  few  things  in  common 
with  others  that  are  not  either  set  out  in  a  new  light,  or  accompanied  with  different 
reflections ".  Alberti's  book  Discrizione  di  tutta  V Italia  was  published  in  1550, 
iust  two  hundred  years  before  the  date  of  this  letter.  J 
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by  them.  How  cruelly  should  I  be  shocked,  if,  at  our  first 
meeting,  you  should  present  yourself  to  me  without  them ! 
Invoke  them,  and  sacrifice  to  them  every  moment;  they  are 
always  kind,  where  they  are  assiduously  courted.  For  God's 
sake  aim  at  perfection  in  everything ;  Nil  actum  reputans  si  quid 
superesset  agendum.     Adieu.     Yours  most  tenderly. 

LETTER  CCXX 

London,  March  19,  O.  S.  1750. 

My  Dear  Friend  :  I  acknowledge  your  last  letter  of  the  24th 
February,  N.  S.  In  return  for  your  earthquake,  I  can  tell  you 
that  we  have  had  here,  more  than  our  share  of  earthquakes ;  for 
we  had  two  very  strong  ones  in  eight  and  twenty  days.  They 
really  do  too  much  honour  to  our  cold  climate ;  in  your  warm 
one,  they  are  compensated  by  favours  from  the  sun,  which  we 
do  not  enjoy. 

1  did  not  think  that  the  present  Pope 1  was  a  sort  of  man  to 
build  seven  modern  little  chapels  at  the  expense  of  so  respect- 
able a  piece  of  antiquity  as  the  Colliseum.  However,  let  his 
Holiness's  taste  of  virtu  be  ever  so-  bad,  pray  get  somebody  to 
present  you  to  him  before  you  leave  Rome  ;  and  without  hesita- 
tion kiss  his  slipper,  or  whatever  else  the  etiquette  of  that  Court 
requires.  I  would  have  you  see  all  those  ceremonies ;  and  I 
presume  that  you  are,  by  this  time,  ready  enough  at  Italian  to 
understand  and  answer  il  Santo  Padre  in  that  language.  I  hope, 
too,  that  you  have  acquired  address  and  usage  enough  of  the 
world  to  be  presented  to  anybody,  without  embarrassment  or 
disapprobation.  If  that  is  not  yet  quite  perfect,  as  I  cannot 
suppose  it  is  entirely,  custom  will  improve  it  daily,  and  habit  at 
last  complete  it.  I  have  for  some  time  told  you,  that  the  great 
difficulties  are  pretty  well  conquered.  You  have  acquired  know- 
ledge, which  is  the  principium  etfons;  but  you  have  now  a  variety 
of  lesser  things  to  attend  to,  which  collectively  make  one  great 

1  [Benedict  the  Fourteenth  (before  his  accession  Cardinal  Lambertini)  is  well 
known  on  account  of  his  energy  and  literary  activity.  His  theological  works  are 
considered  of  standard  value  at  the  present  day,  the  chief  among  them  being  De 
Synodo  Diacesano  and  De  Canenizatione  Sanctorum.  Benedict  the  Fourteecitii 
reigned  from  1740  to  1758.] 
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and  important  object.  You  easily  guess  that  I  mean  the  graces, 
the  air,  address,  politeness,  and,  in  short,  the  whole  tournure  and 
agr&mens  of  a  man  of  fashion ;  so  many  little  things  conspire  to 
form  that  tournure,  that  though  separately  they  seem  too  insigni- 
ficant to  mention,  yet  aggregately  they  are  too  material  for  me 
(who  think  for  you  down  to  the  very  lowest  things)  to  omit. 
For  instance,  Do  you  use  yourself  to  carve,  eat,  and  drink  gen- 
teelly, and  with  ease?  Do  you  take  care  to  walk,  sit,  stand, 
and  present  yourself  gracefully  ?  Are  you  sufficiently  upon  your 
guard  against  awkward  attitudes,  and  illiberal,  ill-bred,  and  dis- 
gusting habits,  such  as  scratching  yourself,  putting  your  fingers 
in  your  mouth,  nose,  and  ears  ?  tricks  always  acquired  at  schools, 
often  too  much  neglected  afterwards ;  but,  however,  extremely 
ill  bred  and  nauseous.  For  I  do  not  conceive  that  any  man  has 
a  right  to  exhibit,  in  company,  any  one  excrement  more  than 
another.  Do  you  dress  well,  and  think  a  little  of  the  brillant  in 
your  person  ?  That  too  is  necessary,  because  it  is  prtvenant.  Do 
you  aim  at  easy,  engaging,  but,  at  the  same  time,  civil  or  respect- 
ful manners,  according  to  the  company  you  are  in  ?  These,  and 
a  thousand  other  things,  which  you  will  observe  in  people  of 
fashion  better  than  I  can  describe  them,  are  absolutely  necessary 
for  every  man ;  but  still  more  for  you,  than  for  almost  any  man 
living.  The  showish,  the  shining,  the  engaging  parts  of  the 
character  of  a  fine  gentleman,  should  (considering  your  destina- 
tion) be  the  principal  objects  of  your  present  attention. 

When  you  return  here,  I  am  apt  to  think  that  you  will  find 
something  better  to  do  than  to  run  to  Mr.  Osborne's  at  Gray's 
Inn,1  to  pick  up  scarce  books.  Buy  good  books,  and  read  them  ; 
the  best  books  are  the  commonest,  and  the  last  editions  are 

1  [Thomas  Osborne  (died  1767),  bookseller,  was  the  son  of  Thomas  Osborne, 
stationer  and  citizen.  The  father  established  the  business  in  Gray's  Inn,  and  in 
1743  he  died ;  he  was  evidently  a  man  of  means,  owning  many  houses  and  the  ferry 
in  Chelsea.  In  1729  the  first  of  a  long  series  of  trade  catalogues  of  books  was 
issued  from  Osborne's  shop.  In  1740  Kivington  and  Osborne  proposed  that  their 
friend,  Samuel  Richardson,  should  write  a  volume  of  "  letters  in  a  common  style," 
and  this  was  the  origin  of  Pamela.  Osborne  bought  the  Earl  of  Oxford's  library  in 
1742.  The  Catalogus  Bibliotheca  Harleiana  appeared  in  1743-45.  Dr.  Johnson 
wrote  the  preface,  and  Maittaire  (Mr.  Stanhope's  tutor,  see  note  to  Letter 
XXV.)  the  Latin  dedication  to  Lord  Carteret.  In  the  new  edition  of  the  Dunciad 
(1743)  Pope  substituted  Osborne's  name  for  that  of  Chapman,  in  book  ii.,  line 
167:— 

Osborne  and  Cttrll  accept  the  glorious  strife 
Though  this  his  son  dissuades t  and  that  his  wife.] 
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always  the  best,  if  the  editors  are  not  blockheads,  for  they  may 
profit  of  the  former.  But  take  care  not  to  understand  editions 
and  title  pages  too  well.  It  always  smells  of  pedantry,  and  not 
always  of  learning.  What  curious  books  I  have,  they  are  indeed 
but  few,  shall  be  at  your  service.  I  have  some  of  the  old  Collana, 
and  the  Machiavel  of  1550.     Beware  of  the  Bibliomanie. 

In  the  midst  of  either  your  studies  or  your  pleasures,  pray 
never  lose  view  of  the  object  of  your  destination :  1  mean  the 
political  affairs  of  Europe.  Follow  them  politically,  chrono- 
logically, and  geographically,  through  the  newspapers,  and  trace 
up  the  facts  which  you  meet  with  there  to  their  sources :  as, 
for  example,  consult  the  treaties  of  Neustadt  and  Abo,  with  regard 
to  the  disputes,  which  you  read  of  every  day  in  the  public  papers, 
between  Russia  and  Sweden.  For  the  affairs  of  Italy,  which  are 
reported  to  be  the  objects  of  present  negotiations,  recur  to  the 
quadruple  alliance  of  the  year  1718,  and  follow  them  down 
through  their  several  variations  to  the  treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapelle, 
1748 ;  in  which  (by-the-bye)  you  will  find  the  very  different 
tenures  by  which  the  Infant  Don  Philip,  your  namesake,  holds 
Parma  and  Placentia.  Consult,  also,  the  Emperor  Charles  the 
Sixth's  Act  of  Cession  of  the  kingdoms  of  Naples  and  Sicily, 
being  a  point  which,  upon  the  death  of  the  present  King  of 
Spain,  is  likely  to  occasion  some  disputes ;  do  not  lose  the  thread 
of  these  matters ;  which  is  carried  on  with  great  ease,  but,  if 
once  broken,  is  resumed  with  difficulty. 

Pray  tell  Mr.  Harte,  that  I  have  sent  his  packet  to  Baron 
Firmian  by  Count  Einsiedlen,  who  is  gone  from  hence  this  day 
to  Germany,  and  passes  through  Vienna  in  his  way  to  Italy ; 
where  he  is  in  hopes  of  crossing  upon  you  somewhere  or  other. 
Adieu,  my  friend. — xaptrc?,  xa/xrcs. 
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London,  March  29,  O.  S.  1750. 

My  Dear  Friend  :  You  are  now,  I  suppose,  at  Naples,  in  a 
new  scene  of  Virtu  examining  all  the  curiosities  of  Herculaneum, 
watching  the  eruptions  of  Mount  Vesuvius,  and  surveying  the 
magnificent  churches  and  public  buildings,  by  w\\\cYi  ^ta\ta&  \& 
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distinguished.  You  have  a  court  there  into  the  bargain,  which, 
I  hope,  you  frequent  and  attend  to.  Polite  manners,  a  versatility 
of  mind,  a  complaisance  even  to  enemies*  and  the  vollo  sciollo, 
with  the  pensieri  stretti,  are  only  to  be  learned  at  courts:  and 
must  be  well  learned  by  whoever  would  either  shine  or  thrive  in 
them.  Though  they  do  not  change  the  nature,  they  smooth  and 
soften  the  manners  of  mankind.  Vigilance,  dexterity,  and  flexi- 
bility supply  the  place  of  natural  force ;  and  it  is  the  ablest 
mind,  not  the  strongest  body,  that  prevails  there.  Monsieur 
and  Madame  Fogliani  will,  I  am  sure,  show  you  all  the  polite- 
ness of  courts ;  for  I  know  no  better  bred  people  than  they  are. 
Domesticate  yourself  there  while  you  stay  at  Naples,  and  lay 
aside  the  English  coldness  and  formality.  You  have  also  a  letter 
to  Comte  Mahony,  whose  house  I  hope  you  frequent,  as  it  is 
the  resort  of  the  best  company.  His  sister,  Madame  Bulkeley, 
is  now  here ;  and  had  I  known  of  your  going  so  soon  to  Naples, 
1  would  have  got  you,  ex  abundantly  a  letter  from  her  to  her 
brother.  The  conversation  of  the  moderns  in  the  evening  is 
full  as  necessary  for  you,  as  that  of  the  ancients  in  the  morning. 
You  would  do  well,  while  you  are  at  Naples,  to  read  some 
very  short  history  of  that  kingdom.  It  has  had  great  variety 
of  masters,  and  has  occasioned  many  wars ;  the  general  history 
of  which  will  enable  you  to  ask  many  proper  questions,  and  to 
receive  useful  informations  in  return.  Inquire  into  the  manner 
and  form  of  that  government ;  for  constitution  it  has  none,  being 
an  absolute  one ;  but  the  most  absolute  governments  have  certain 
customs  and  forms,  which  are  more  or  less  observed  by  their 
respective  tyrants.  In  China  it  is  the  fashion  for  the  emperors, 
absolute  as  they  are,  to  govern  with  justice  and  equity  ;  as  in  the 
other  oriental  monarchies,  it  is  the  custom  to  govern  by  violence 
and  cruelty.  The  King  of  France,  as  absolute,  in  fact,  as  any  of 
them,  is  by  custom  only  more  gentle ;  for  I  know  of  no  con- 
stitutional bar  to  his  will.  England  is  now  the  only  monarchy 
in  the  world,  that  can  properly  be  said  to  have  a  constitution ; 
for  the  people's  rights  and  liberties  are  secured  by  laws.  I 
cannot  reckon  Sweden  and  Poland  to  be  monarchies,  those  two 
kings  having  little  more  to  say  than  the  Doge  at  Venice.  I  do 
not  presume  to  say  anything  of  the  constitution  of  the  empire  to 
you,  who  are  jurisperitorum  Germanicorum  facile  princeps. 
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When  you  write  to  me,  which,  by  the  way>  you  do  pretty 
seldom,  tell  me  rather  whom  you  see,  than  what  you  see.  Inform 
me  of  your  evening  transactions  and  acquaintances ;  where,  and 
how  you  pass  your  evenings ;  what  people  of  learning  you  hare 
made  acquaintance  with :  and,  if  you  will  trust  me  with  so  im- 
portant an  affair,  what  belle  passion  inflames  you.  I  interest 
myself  most  in  what  personally  concerns  you  most ;  and  this  is 
a  very  critical  year  in  your  life.  To  talk  like  a  virtuoso,  your 
canvas  is,  I  think,  a  good  one,,  and  Raphael  Harte  has  drawn  the 
outlines  admirably ;  nothing  is  now  wanting  but  the  colouring  of 
Titian,  and  the  graces,  the  morbidezza  of  Guide ;  but  that  is  a 
great  deal.  You  must  get  them  soon,  or  you  will  never  get  them 
at  aLL  Per  la  litigua  Italiana,  sono  sicuro  ch*  ella  n'e  adesso  pro- 
fessor*, a  segno  tale  ch'  io  non  ardisco  dirle  altra  corn  in  quella  lingua 
se  non — Addio. 
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London,  April  26,  0.  S.  1750. 

My  Dear  Friend  :  As  your  journey  to  Paris  approaches,  and 
as  that  period  will,  one  way  or  another,  be  of  infinite  consequence 
to  you,  my  letters  will  henceforward  be  principally  calculated  for 
that  meridian.  You  will  be  left  there  to  your  own  discretion, 
instead  of  Mr.  Harte's,  and  you  will  allow  me,  I  am  sure,  to 
distrust  a  little  the  discretion  of  eighteen.  You  will  find  in  the 
Academy  a  number  of  young  fellows  much  less  discreet  than 
yourself.  These  will  all  be  your  acquaintances ;  but  look  about 
you  first,  and  inquire  into  their  respective  characters,  before  you 
form  any  connections  among  them;  and,  casteris  paribus,  single 
out  those  of  the  most  considerable  rank  and  family.  Show  them 
a  distinguishing  attention ;  by  which  means  you  will  get  into 
their  respective  houses,  and  keep  the  best  company.  All  those 
French  young  fellows  are  excessively  Uourdis  ;  be  upon  your 
guard  against  scrapes  and  quarrels  :  have  no  corporal  pleasantries 
with  them,  no  jeux  de  mains,  no  coups  de  chambriere,  which  fre- 
quently bring  on  quarrels.  Be  as  lively  as  they,  if  you  please, 
hut  at  the  same  time  be  a  little  wiser  than  they.  As  to  letters, 
you  will  and  most  of  them  ignorant ;  do  not  reproach  them  nv\\\\ 
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that  ignorance,  nor  make  them  feel  your  superiority.  It  is  not 
their  faults,  they  are  all  bred  up  for  the  army ;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  do  not  allow  their  ignorance  and  idleness  to  break  in  upon 
those  morning  hours  which  you  may  be  able  to  allot  to  your 
serious  studies.  No  breakfastings  with  them,  which  consume 
a  great  deal  of  time;  but  tell  them  (not  magisterially  and 
sententiously)  that  you  will  read  two  or  three  hours  in  the 
morning,  and  that  for  the  rest  of  the  day  you  are  very  much  at 
their  service.  Though,  by  the  way,  I  hope  you  will  keep  wiser 
company  in  the  evenings. 

I  must  insist  upon  your  never  going  to  what  is  called  the 
English  coffee-house  at  Paris,  which  is  the  resort  of  all  the  scrub 
English,  and  also  of  the  fugitive  and  attainted  Scotch  and  Irish ; 
party  quarrels,  and  drunken  squabbles,  are  very  frequent  there ; 
and  I  do  not  know  a^more  degrading  place  in  all  Paris.  Coffee- 
houses and  taverns  are  by  no  means  creditable  at  Paris.  Be 
cautiously  upon  your  guard  against  the  infinite  number  of  fine- 
dressed  and  fine-spoken  chevaliers  d!  Industrie  and  aventuriers  which 
swarm  at  Paris :  and  keep  everybody  civilly  at  arm's  length,  of 
whose  real  character  or  rank  you  are  not  previously  informed. 
Monsieur  le  Comte  or  Monsieur  le  Chevalier  in  a  handsome 
laced  coat,  et  Ms  bien  mis,  accosts  you  at  the  play,  or  some  other 
public  place ;  he  conceives  at  first  sight  an  infinite  regard  for 
you  :  he  sees  that  you  are  a  stranger  of  the  first  distinction ;  he 
offers  you  his  services,  and  wishes  nothing  more  ardently  than  to 
contribute,  as  far  as  may  be  in  his  little  power,  to  procure  you 
les  agr&mens  de  Paris,  He  is  acquainted  with  some  ladies  of 
condition,  qui  prtferent  une  petite  soctiti  agrfable,  et  des  petits  soupers 
aimables  d'honnetes  gens,  au  tumulte  et  a  La  dissipation  de  Paris ; 
and  he  will  with  the  greatest  pleasure  imaginable  have  the 
honour  of  introducing  you  to  these  ladies  of  quality.  Well, 
if  you  were  to  accept  of  this  kind  offer,  and  go  with  him,  you 

would  find  au  troisieme  a  handsome,  and  painted  p d  strumpet, 

in  a  tarnished  silver  or  gold  second-hand  robe ;  playing  a  sham 
party  at  cards  for  livres,  with  three  or  four  sharpers  well  dressed 
enough,  and  dignified  by  the  titles  of  Marquis,  Comte,  and 
Chevalier.  The  lady  receives  you  in  the  most  polite  and  gracious 
manner,  and  with  all  those  complimens  de  routine  which  every 
French  woman  has  equally.     Though  she  loves  retirement,  and 
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shuns  le  grand  monde,  yet  she  confesses  herself  obliged  to  the 
marquis  for  having  procured  her  so  inestimable,  so  accomplished 
an  acquaintance  as  yourself;  but  her  concern  is  how  to  amuse 
you  :  for  she  never  suffers  play  at  her  house  for  above  a  livre  ;  if 
you  can  amuse  yourself  with  that  low  play  till  supper,  h  la  bonne 
heure.     Accordingly  you  sit  down  to  that  little  play,  at  which 
the  good  company  takes  care  that  you  shall  win  fifteen  or  sixteen 
livres,  which  gives  them  an  opportunity  of  celebrating  both  your 
good  luck  and  your  good  play.     Supper  comes  up,  and  a  good 
one  it  is,  upon  the  strength  of  your  being  able  to  pay  for  it.     La 
Marqtdse  en  Jait  les  honneurs  au  mieux,  talks  sentiment,  moeurs  et 
morale  ;  interlarded  with  enfouemeni,  and  accompanied  with  some 
oblique  ogles,  which  bid  you  not  despair  in  time.     After  supper, 
pharaon,  lansquenet,  or  quinze,  happen  accidentally  to  be  men- 
tioned :   the  Marquise  exclaims  against  it,  and  vows  she  will 
not  suffer  it,  but  is  at  last  prevailed  upon  by  being  assured  que  ce 
ne  sera  que  pour  des  rtens.     Then  the  wished-for  moment  is  come, 
the  operation  begins  :  you  are  cheated,  at  best,  of  all  the  money 
in  your  pocket,  and  if  you  stay  late,  very  probably  robbed  of 
your  watch  and  snuff-box,  possibly  murdered  for  greater  security. 
This,  I  can  assure  you,   is  not   an  exaggerated,  but   a   literal 
description  of  what  happens   every  day   to  some  raw  and  in- 
experienced stranger  at  Paris.     Remember  to  receive  all  these 
civil  gentlemen,  who  take  such  a  fancy  to  you  at  first  sight,  very 
coldly,  and  take  care  always  to  be  previously  engaged,  whatever 
party  they  propose  to  you.     You  may  happen  sometimes,  in  very 
great  and  good  companies,  to  meet  with  some  dexterous  gentle- 
men, who  may  be  very  desirous,  and  also  very  sure,  to  win  your 
money,  if  they  can  but  engage  you  to  play  with  them.     Therefore 
lay  it  down  as  an  invariable  rule  never  to  play  with  men,  but 
only  with  women  of  fashion,  at  low  play,  or  with  women  and 
men  mixed.      But  at  the  same  time,  whenever  you  are  asked 
to  play  deeper  than  you  would,  do  not  refuse  it  gravely  and 
sententiously,  alleging  the  folly  of  staking  what  would  be  very 
inconvenient  to  one  to  lose,  against  what  one  does  not  want  to 
win ;  but  parry  those  invitations  ludicrously,  et  en  badinant.     Say 
that,  if  you  were  sure  to  lose,  you  might  possibly  play,  but  that 
as  you  may  as  well  win,  you  dread  Tembarras  des  rickesses,  ever  since 
you  have  seen  what  an  encumbrance  they  were  to  ,^wst  Wafte- 
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quin,  and  that,  therefore,  you  are  determined  never  to  venture 
the  winning  above  two  louis  a  day ;  this  sort  of  light  trifling  way 
of  declining  invitations  to  vice  and  folly,  is  more  becoming  your 
age,  and  at  the  same  time  more  effectual,  than  grave  philosophical 
refusals.  A  young  fellow  who  seems  to  have  no  will  of  his  own, 
and  who  does  everything  that  is  asked  of  him,  is  called  a  very 
good-natured,  but  at  the  same  time  is  thought  a  very  silly 
young  fellow.  Act  wisely,  upon  solid  principles,  and  from  true 
motives,  but  keep  them  to  yourself^  and  never  talk  sententiously. 
When  you  are  invited  to  drink,  say  that  you  wish  you  could;,  but 
that  so  little  makes  you  both  drunk  and  sick,  que  le  jeu  ne  vaul 
pas  la  chandelle. 

Pray  show  great  attention,  and  make  your  court  to  Monsieur 
de  la  Gueriniere ;l  he  is  well  with  Prince  Charles,2  and  many 
people  of  the  first  distinction  at  Paris ;  his  commendations  will 
raise  your  character  there,  not  to  mention  that  his  favour  will 
be  of  use  to  you  in  the  Academy  itself.  For  the  reasons  which 
I  mentioned  to  you  in  my  last,  I  would  have  you  be  interne  in 
the  Academy  for  the  first  six  months ;  but  after  that,  I  promise 
you  that  you  shall  have  lodgings  of  your  own  dam  un  kdtel  garni, 
if  in  the  meantime  I  hear  well  of  you,  and  that  you  frequent, 
and  are  esteemed  in  the  best  French  companies.  You  want 
nothing  now,  thank  God,  but  exterior  advantages,  that  last 
polish,  that  tournure  du  monde,  and  those  graces,  which  are  so 
necessary  to  adorn,  and  give  efficacy  to,  the  most  solid  merit. 
They  are  only  to  be  acquired  in  the  best  companies,  and  better 
in  the  best  French  companies  than  in  any  other.  You  will 
not  want  opportunities,  for  I  shall  send  you  letters  that  will  es- 
tablish you  in  the  most  distinguished  companies,  not  only  of  the 
beau  monde,  but  of  the  beaux  esprits,  too.  Dedicate,  therefore,  I 
beg  of  you,  that  whole  year  to  your  own  advantage  and  final 
improvement,  and  do  not  be  diverted  from  those  objects  by  idle 
dissipations,  low  seduction,  or  bad  example.  After  that  year, 
do  whatever  you  please;  I  will  interfere  no  longer  in  your 
conduct,  for  I  am  sure  both  you  and  I  shall  be  safe  then.     Adieu. 

1  [Francis  Robichon,  Sieur  de  la  Gueriniere,  died  at  Versailles  in  1751  ;  the 
date  of  his  birth  is  not  known.  He  wrote  L'/cole  de  Cavalerie,  conUnant  la  con- 
naissance,  VinstrucHon  et  la  conversation  du  cheval  (Paris,  1733),  an<*  L*5  Mments 
de  Cavalerie.] 

9  [Perhaps  Prince  Charles  of  Lorraine,  brother-in-law  of  Maria  Theresa.] 
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LETTER  CCXXIII 

London,  April  30/A,  O.  S.  1750. 

My  Dear  Friend  :  Mr.  Harte,  who  in  all  his  letters  gives  you 
some  dash  of  panegyric,  told  me  in  his  last  a  thing  that  pleases 
me  extremely;  which  was,  that  at  Rome  you  had  constantly 
preferred  the  established  Italian  assemblies  to  the  English 
conventicles  set  up  against  them  by  dissenting  English  ladies. 
That  shows  sense,  and  that  you  know  what  you  are  sent  abroad 
for.  It  is  of  much  more  consequence  to  know  the  mores  multorum 
horfiinum  than  the  urbes.  Pray  continue  this  judicious  conduct 
wherever  you  go,  especially  at  Paris,  where,  instead  of  thirty, 
you  will  find  above  three  hundred  English,  herding  together 
and  conversing  with  no  one  French  body. 

The  life  of  les  Milords  Anglois  is  regularly,  or,  if  you  will, 
irregularly,  this.  As  soon  as  they  rise,  which  is  very  late,  they 
breakfast  together,  to  the  utter  loss  of  two  good  morning  hours. 
Then  they  go  by  coachfuls  to  the  Palais,  the  Invalides,  and 
Notre-Dame  ;  from  thence  to  the  English  coffee-house,  where  they 
make  up  their  tavern  party  for  dinner.  From  dinner,  where  they 
drink  quick,  they  adjourn  in  clusters  to  the  play,  where  they 
crowd  up  the  stage,  dressed  up  in  very  fine  clothes,  very  ill  made 
by  a  Scotch  or  Irish  tailor.  From  the  play  to  the  tavern  again, 
where  they  get  very  drunk,  and  where  they  either  quarrel  among 
themselves,  or  sally  forth,  commit  some  riot  in  the  streets,  and 
are  taken  up  by  the  watch .  Those  who  do  not  speak  French 
before  they  go,  are  sure  to  learn  none  there.  Their  tender  vows 
are  addressed  to  their  Irish  laundress,  unless  by  chance  some 
itinerant  English  woman,  eloped  from  her  husband,  or  her 
creditors,  defrauds  her  of  them.  Thus  they  return  home,  more 
petulant,  but  not  more  informed,  than  when  they  left  it ;  and 
show,  as  they  think,  their  improvement,  by  affectedly  both 
speaking  and  dressing  in  broken  French. 

Hunc  hi  Romane  caveto. 

Connect  yourself,  while  you  are  in  France,  entirely  with  the 
French ;  improve  yourself  with  the  old,  divert  yourself  with  the 
young ;  conform  cheerfully  to  their  customs,  even  to  tb&vc  \\W\fe 
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follies,  but  not  to  their  vices.  Do  not  however  remonstrate  or 
preach  against  them,  for  remonstrances  do  not  suit  with  your 
age.  In  French  companies  in  general  you  will  not  find  much 
learning,  therefore  take  care  not  to  brandish  yours  in  their  faces. 
People  hate  those  who  make  them  feel  their  own  inferiority. 
Conceal  all  your  learning  carefully,  and  reserve  it  for  the  com- 
pany of  les  Gens  d'Eglise,  or  les  Gens  de  Babe  ;  and  even  then  let 
them  rather  extort  it  from  you,  than  find  you  over-willing  to 
draw  it.  You  are  then  thought,  from  that  seeming  unwilling- 
ness, to  have  still  more  knowledge  than  it  may  be  you  really 
have,  and  with  the  additional  merit  of  modesty  into  the  bargain. 
A  man  who  talks  of,  or  even  hints  at,  his  bonnes  fortunes,  is  seldom 
believed,  or,  if  believed,  much  blamed ;  whereas  a  man  who 
conceals  with  care  is  often  supposed  to  have  more  than  he  has, 
and  his  reputation  of  discretion  gets  him  others.  It  is  just  so 
with  a  man  of  learning ;  if  he  affects  to  show  it,  it  is  questioned, 
and  he  is  reckoned  only  superficial ;  but  if  afterwards  it  appears 
that  he  really  has  it,  he  is  pronounced  a  pedant.  >  Real  merit  of 
any  kind,  ubi  est  non  potest  din  celari ;  it  will  be  discovered,  and 
nothing  can  depreciate  it  but  a  man's  exhibiting  it  himself.  It 
may  not  always  be  rewarded  as  it  ought,  but  it  will  always  be 
known.  You  will  in  general  find  the  women  of  the  beau  monde 
at  Paris  more  instructed  than  the  men,  who  are  bred  up  singly 
for  the  army,  and  thrown  into  it  at  twelve  or  thirteen  years  old ; 
but  then  that  sort  of  education,  which  makes  them  ignorant  of 
books,  gives  them  a  great  knowledge  of  the  world,  an  easy  ad- 
dress, and  polite  manners. 

Fashion  is  more  tyrannical  at  Paris  than  in  any  other  place  in 
the  world ;  it  governs  even  more  absolutely  than  their  king, 
which  is  saying  a  great  deal.  The  least  revolt  against  it  is 
punished  by  proscription.  You  must  observe,  and  conform  to  all 
the  minutice  of  it,  if  you  will  be  in  fashion  there  yourself;  and  if 
you  are  not  in  fashion,  you  are  nobody.  Get  therefore,  at  all 
events,  into  the  company  of  those  men  and  women  qui  donnent  le 
ton;  and  though  at  first  you  should  be  admitted  upon  that  shining 
theatre  only  as  a  persona  muta,  persist,  persevere,  and  you  will 
soon  have  a  part  given  you.  Take  great  care  never  to  tell  in  one 
company  what  you  see  or  hear  in  another,  much  less  to  divert 
the  present  company  at  the  expense  of  the  last;  but  let  discretion 
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and  secrecy  be  known  parts  of  your  character.  They  will  carry 
you  much  farther,  and  much  safer  than  more  shining  talents.  Be 
upon  your  guard  against  quarrels  at  Paris ;  honour  is  extremely 
nice  there,  though  the  asserting  of  it  is  exceedingly  penal. 
Therefore  point  de  mauvaises  plaisanleries,  point  de  jeux  de  main,  et 
point  de  raillerie  piquante. 

Paris  is  the  place  in  the  world  where,  if  you  please,  you  may 
the  best  unite  the  utile  and  the  duke.  Even  your  pleasures  will 
be  your  improvements,  if  you  take  them  with  the  people  of  the 
place,  and  in  high  life.  From  what  you  have  hitherto  done 
everywhere  else,  I  have  just  reason  to  believe  that  you  will  do 
everything  that  you  ought  at  Paris.  Remember  that  it  is  your 
decisive  moment;  whatever  you  do  there  will  be  known  to 
thousands  here,  and  your  character  there,  whatever  it  is,  will  get 
before  you  here.  You  will  meet  with  it  at  London.  May  you 
and  I  both  have  reason  to  rejoice  at  that  meeting !     Adieu. 
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London,  May  8,  O.S.  1750. 

My  Dear  Friend  :  At  your  age  the  love  of  pleasures  is  ex- 
tremely natural,  and  the  enjoyment  of  them  not  unbecoming : 
but  the  danger,  at  your  age,  is  mistaking  the  object,  and  setting 
out  wrong  in  the  pursuit.  The  character  of  a  man  of  pleasure 
dazzles  young  eyes ;  they  do  not  see  their  way  to  it  distinctly, 
and  fall  into  vice  and  profligacy.  I  remember  a  strong  instance 
of  this  a  great  many  years  ago.  A  young  fellow,  determined  to 
shine  as  a  man  of  pleasure,  was  at  the  play,  called  the  Libertine 
Destroyed,  a  translation  of  Le  Festm  de  Pierre  of  Moliere's.  He 
was  so  struck  with  what  he  thought  the  fine  character  of  the 
libertine,  that  he  swore  he  would  be  the  Libertine  destroyed. 
Some  friends  asked  him  whether  he  had  not  better  content 
himself  with  being  only  the  libertine,  but  without  being  de- 
stroyed? to  which  he  answered  with  great  warmth,  "No,  for 
that  being  destroyed  was  the  perfection  of  the  whole  ".  This, 
extravagant  as  it  seems  in  this  light,  is  really  the  case  of  many 
an  unfortunate  young  fellow,  who,  captivated  by  the  name  of 
pleasures,  rushes  indiscriminately,  and  without  taste,  into  them 
VOL.  II.- 
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all,  and  is  finally  destroyed,  I  am  not  stoically  advising,  nor 
parsonically  preaching  to  you  to  be  a  Stoic  at  your  age ;  far  from 
it:  I  am  pointing  out  to  you  the  paths  to  pleasures,  and  am 
endeavouring  only  to  quicken  and  heighten  them  for  you.  En- 
joy pleasures,  but  let  them  be  your  own,  and  then  you  will  taste 
them ;  but  adopt  none  ;  trust  to  nature  for  genuine  ones.  The 
pleasures  that  you  would  feel  you  must  earn;  the  man  who  gives 
himself  up  to  all,  feels  none  sensibly.  Sardanapalus,  I  am  con- 
vinced, never  felt  any  in  his  life.  Those  only  who  join  serious 
occupations  with  pleasures,  feel  either  as  they  should  do.  Alci- 
biades,  though  addicted  to  the  most  shameful  excesses,  gave  some 
time  to  philosophy,  and  some  to  business.  Julius  Caesar  joined 
business  with  pleasure  so  properly,  that  they  mutually  assisted 
each  other ;  and  though  he  was  the  husband  of  all  the  wives  at 
Rome,  he  found  time  to  be  one  of  the  best  scholars,  almost  the 
best  orator,  and  absolutely  the  best  general  there.  An  uninter- 
rupted life  of  pleasures  is  as  insipid  as  contemptible.  Some  hours 
given  every  day  to  serious  business  must  whet  both  the  mind  and 
the  senses,  to  enjoy  those  of  pleasure.  A  surfeited  glutton,  an 
emaciated  sot,  and  an  enervated  rotten  whoremaster,  never  enjoy 
the  pleasures  to  which  they  devote  themselves ;  but  they  are  only 
so  many  human  sacrifices  to  false  gods.  The  pleasures  of  low 
life  are  all  of  this  mistaken,  merely  sensual,  and  disgraceful 
nature ;  whereas,  those  of  high  life,  and  in  good  company 
(though  possibly  in  themselves  not  more  moral),  are  more  deli- 
cate, more  refined,  less  dangerous,  and  less  disgraceful ;  and, 
in  the  common  course  of  things,  not  reckoned  disgraceful  at  all 
In  short,  pleasure  must  not,  nay,  cannot,  be  the  business  of  a 
man  of  sense  and  character  ;  but  it  may  be,  and  is,  his  relief,  his 
reward.  It  is  particularly  so  with  regard  to  the  women,  who 
have  the  utmost  contempt  for  those  men,  that,  having  no  char- 
acter nor  consideration  with  their  own  sex,  frivolously  pass  their 
whole  time  in  ruelles  and  at  toilettes.  They  look  upon  them  as 
their  lumber,  and  remove  them  whenever  they  can  get  better 
furniture.  Women  choose  their  favourites  more  by  the  ear  than 
by  any  other  of  their  senses,  or  even  their  understandings.  The 
man  whom  they  hear  the  most  commended  by  the  men,  will 
always  be  the  best  received  by  them.  Such  a  conquest  natters 
their  vanity,  and  vanity  is  their  universal,  if  not  their  strongest 
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passion.  A  distinguished  shining  character  is  irresistible  with 
them ;  they  crowd  to,  nay,  they  even  quarrel  for  the  danger, 
in  hopes  of  the  triumph.  Though,  by  the  way  (to  use  a  vulgar 
expression),  she  who  conquers  only  catches  a  Tartar,  and  becomes 
the  slave  of  her  captive.  Mais  c'est  Id  leur  affaire.  Divide  your 
time  between  useful  occupations  and  elegant  pleasures.  The 
morning  seems  to  belong  to  study,  business,  or  serious  conversa- 
tions with  men  of  learning  and  figure ;  not  that  I  exclude  an 
occasional  hour  at  a  toilette.  From  sitting  down  to  dinner,  the 
proper  business  of  the  day  is  pleasure,  unless  real  business,  which 
must  never  be  postponed  for  pleasure,  happens  accidentally  to 
interfere.  In  good  company,  the  pleasures  of  the  table  are 
always  carried  to  a  certain  point  of  delicacy  and  gratification, 
but  never  to  excess  and  riot.  Plays,  operas,  balls,  suppers,  gay 
conversations  in  polite  and  cheerful  companies,  properly  con- 
clude the  evenings ;  not  to  mention  the  tender  looks  that  you 
may  direct,  and  the  sighs  that  you  may  offer,  upon  these  several 
occasions,  to  some  propitious  or  unpropitious  female  deity,  whose 
character  and  manners  will  neither  disgrace  nor  corrupt  yours. 
This  is  the  life  of  a  man  of  real  sense  and  character ;  and  by  this 
distribution  of  your  time,  and  choice  of  your  pleasures,  you  will 
be  equally  qualified  for  the  busy,  or  the  beau  monde.  You  see  I 
am  not  rigid,  and  do  not  require  that  you  and  I  should  be  of  the 
same  age.  What  I  say  to  you,  therefore,  should  have  the  more 
weight,  as  coming  from  a  friend,  not  a  father.  But  low  com- 
pany, and  their  low  vices,  their  indecent  riots  and  profligacy,  I 
never  will  bear,  nor  forgive. 

I  have  lately  received  two  volumes  of  treaties,  in  German  and 
Latin,  from  Hawkins,  with  your  orders,  under  your  own  hand, 
to  take  care  of  them  for  you,  which  orders  I  shall  most  dutifully 
and  punctually  obey,  and  they  wait  for  you  in  my  library,  to- 
gether with  your  great  collection  of  rare  books,  which  your 
Mamma  sent  me  upon  removing  from  her  old  house. 

I  hope  you  not  only  keep  up,  but  improve  in  your  German,  for 
it  will  be  of  great  use  to  you  when  you  come  into  business,  and 
the  more  so,  as  you  will  be  almost  the  only  Englishman  who 
either  can  speak  or  understand  it.  Pray  speak  it  constantly  to 
all  Germans,  wherever  you  meet  them,  and  you  will  meet  multi- 
tudes of  them  at  Paris.     Is  Italian  now  become  easy  and  familiar 
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to  you  ?  Can  you  speak  it  with  the  same  fluency  that  you  can 
speak  German  ?  You  cannot  conceive  what  an  advantage  it  will 
give  you  in  negotiations,  to  possess  Italian,  German  and  Trench 
perfectly,  so  as  to  understand  all  the  force  and  finesse  of  those 
three  languages.  If  two  men  of  equal  talents  negotiate  together, 
he  who  best  understands  the  language  in  which  the  negotiation 
is  carried  on,  will  infallibly  get  the  better  of  the  other.  The 
signification  and  force  of  one  single  word  is  often  of  great  con- 
sequence in  a  treaty,  and  even  in  a  letter. 

Remember  the  graces,  for  without  them  ogni  faiica  £  vana. 
Adieu. 


LETTER  CCXXV 

London,  May  17,  0  S.  1750. 

My  Dear  Friend  :  Your  apprenticeship  is  near  out,  and  you 
are  soon  to  set  up  for  yourself;  that  approaching  moment  is  a 
critical  one  for  you,  and  an  anxious  one  for  me.  A  tradesman 
who  would  succeed  in  his  way,  must  begin  by  establishing  a 
character  of  integrity  and  good  manners :  without  the  former, 
nobody  will  go  to  his  shop  at  all ;  without  the  latter,  nobody 
will  go  there  twice.  This  rule  does  not  exclude  the  fair  arts  of 
trade.  He  may  sell  his  goods  at  the  best  price  he  can,  within 
certain  bounds.  He  may  avail  himself  of  the  humour,  the 
whims,  and  the  fantastical  tastes  of  his  customers;  but  what 
he  warrants  to  be  good  must  be  really  so,  what  he  seriously 
asserts  must  be  true,  or  his  first  fraudulent  profits  will  soon  end 
in  a  bankruptcy.  It  is  the  same  in  higher  life,  and  in  the  great 
business  of  the  world.  A  man  who  does  not  solidly  establish, 
and  really  deserve,  a  character  of  truth,  probity,  good  manners, 
and  good  morals,  at  his  first  setting  out  in  the  world,  may  impose, 
and  shine  like  a  meteor  for  a  very  short  time,  but  will  very  soon 
vanish,  and  be  extinguished  with  contempt.  People  easily 
pardon,  in  young  men,  the  common  irregularities  of  the  senses ; 
but  they  do  not  forgive  the  least  vice  of  the  heart.  The  heart 
never  grows  better  by  age  ;  I  fear  rather  worse  ;  always  harder. 
A  young  liar  will  be  an  old  one  ;  and  a  young  knave,  will  only 
be  a  greater  knave  as  he  grows  older.     But  should  a  bad  young 
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heart,  accompanied  with  a  good  head  (which  by  the  way  very 
seldom,  is  the  case),  really  reform  in  a  more  advanced  age,  from 
a  consciousness  of  its  folly,  as  well  as  of  its  guilt ;  such  a  con- 
version would  only  be  thought  prudential  and  political,  but  never 
sincere.  I  hope  in  God,  and  I  verily  believe,  that  you  want  no 
moral  virtue.  But  the  possession  of  all  the  moral  virtues,  in 
actu  primo,  as  the  logicians  call  it,  is  not  sufficient ;  you  must 
have  them  in  actu  secundo  too ;  nay,  that  is  not  sufficient  neither, 
you  must  have  the  reputation  of  them  also.  Your  character  in 
the  world  must  be  built  upon  that  solid  foundation,  or  it  will 
soon  fell,  and  upon  your  own  head.  You  cannot,  therefore,  be 
too  careful,  too  nice,  too  scrupulous,  in  establishing  this  character 
at  first,  upon  which  your  whole  depends.  Let  no  conversation, 
no  example,  no  fashion,  no  bon  mot,  no  silly  desire  of  seeming 
to  be  above  what  most  knaves  and  many  fools  call  prejudices, 
ever  tempt  you  to  avow,  excuse,  extenuate,  or  laugh  at  the  least 
breach  of  morality ;  but  show  upon  all  occasions,  and  take  all 
occasions  to  show,  a  detestation  and  abhorrence  of  it  There, 
though  young,  you  ought  to  be  strict ;  and  there  only,  while 
young,  it  becomes  you  to  be  strict  and  severe.  But  there  too, 
spare  the  persons,  while  you  lash  the  crimes.  All  this  relates, 
as  you  easily  judge,  to  the  vices  of  the  heart,  such  as  lying, 
fraud,  envy,  malice,  detraction,  etc.,  and  I  do  not  extend  it  to 
the  little  frailties  of  youth,  flowing  from  high  spirits  and  warm 
blood.  It  would  ill  become  you,  at  your  age,  to  declaim  against 
them,  and  sententiously  censure  a  gallantry,  an  accidental  excess 
of  the  table,  a  frolic,  an  inadvertency ;  no,  keep  as  free  from 
them  yourself  as  you  can :  but  say  nothing  against  them  in 
others.  They  certainly  mend  by  time,  often  by  reason ;  and  a 
man's  worldly  character  is  not  affected  by  them,  provided  it  be 
pure  in  all  other  respects. 

To  come  now  to  a  point  of  much  less,  but  yet  of  very  great 
consequence  at  your  first  setting  out.  Be  extremely  upon  your 
guard  against  vanity,  the  common  failing  of  inexperienced  youth  ; 
but  particularly  against  that  kind  of  vanity  that  dubs  a  man  a 
coxcomb  ;  a  character  which,  once  acquired,  is  more  indelible 
than  that  of  the  priesthood.  It  is  not  to  be  imagined  by  how 
many  different  ways  vanity  defeats  its  own  purposes.  One  man 
decides  peremptorily  upon  every  subject,  betrays  h\s  \\gckatKD&& 
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upon  many,  and  shows  a  disgusting  presumption  upon  the  rest. 
Another  desires  to  appear  successful  among  the  women  ;  he 
hints  at  the  encouragement  he  has  received  from  those  of  the 
most  distinguished  rank  and  beauty,  and  intimates  a  particular 
connection  with  some  one  ;  if  it  is  true,  it  is  ungenerous  ;  if 
false,  it  is  infamous ;  but  in  either  case  he  destroys  the  re- 
putation he  wants  to  get.  Some  flatter  their  vanity  by  little 
extraneous  objects,  which  have  not  the  least  relation  to  them- 
selves ;  such  as  being  descended  from,  related  to,  or  acquainted 
with  people  of  distinguished  merit,  and  eminent  characters. 
They  talk  perpetually  of  their  grandfather  such-a-one,  their 
uncle  such-a-one,  and  their  intimate  friend  Mr.  Such-a-one,  with 
whom,  possibly,  they  are  hardly  acquainted.  But  admitting  it 
all  to  be  as  they  would  have  it,  what  then  ?  Have  they  the 
more  merit  for  those  accidents  ?  Certainly  not.  On  the  contrary, 
their  taking  up  adventitious,  proves  their  want  of  intrinsic  merit ; 
a  rich  man  never  borrows.  Take  this  rule  for  granted,  as  a 
never-failing  one — That  you  must  never  seem  to  affect  the 
character  in  which  you  have  a  mind  to  shine.  Modesty  is  the 
only  sure  bait  when  you  angle  for  praise.  The  affectation  of 
courage  will  make  even  a  brave  man  pass  only  for  a  bully  ;  as 
the  affectation  of  wit  will  make  a  man  of  parts  pass  for  a  coxcomb. 
By  this  modesty  I  do  not  mean  timidity  and  awkward  bashfulness. 
On  the  contrary,  be  inwardly  firm  and  steady,  know  your  own 
value  whatever  it  may  be,  and  act  upon  that  principle  ;  but  take 
great  care  to  let  nobody  discover  that  you  do  know  your  own 
value.  Whatever  real  merit  you  have,  other  people  will  discover ; 
and  people  always  magnify  their  own  discoveries,  as  they  lessen 
those  of  others. 

For  God's  sake  revolve  all  these  things  seriously  in  your 
thoughts,  before  you  launch  out  alone  into  the  ocean  of  Paris. 
Recollect  the  observations  that  you  have  yourself  made  upon 
mankind,  compare  and  connect  them  with  my  instructions,  and 
then  act  systematically  and  consequentially  from  them ;  not  an 
jour  lajourn&e.  Lay  your  little  plan  now,  which  you  will  here- 
after extend  and  improve  by  your  own  observations,  and  by  the 
advice  of  those  who  can  never  mean  to  mislead  you  ;  I  mean  Mr. 
Harte  and  myself. 
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LETTER  CCXXVI 

London,  May  24,  O.  S.  1750. 

My  Dear  Friend  :  I  received  yesterday  your  letter  of  the  7th, 
N.  S.,  from  Naples,  to  which  place  I  find  you  have  travelled, 
classically,  critically,  and  da  virtuoso.  You  did  right,  for  what- 
ever is  worth  seeing  at  all,  is  worth  seeing  well,  and  better  than 
most  people  see  it  It  is  a  poor  and  frivolous  excuse,  when  any- 
thing curious  is  talked  of  that  one  has  seen,  to  say,  /  saw  it,  but 
really  I  did  not  much  mind  it.  Why  did  they  go  to  see  it,  if  they 
would  not  mind  it ;  or  why  not  mind  it  when  they  saw  it  ?  Now 
that  you  are  at  Naples,  you  pass  part  of  your  time  there,  en 
honn&te  homme,  da  garbato  cavaliere,  in  the  court,  and  the  best 
companies.     I   am   told  that  strangers  are  received   with   the 

utmost  hospitality  at  Prince 's,  que  Ivi  il  fait  bonne  chtre,  et 

que  Madame  la  Princesse  donne  chere  entiere  ;  mats  que  sa  chair  est 
plus  que  hazardie  ou  mortifies  mime  ;  which  in  plain  English  means, 
that  she  is  not  only  tender,  but  rotten.  If  this  be  true,  as  I  am 
pretty  sure  it  is,  one  may  say  to  her  in  a  literal  sense,  juvenumque 
prodis,  publico  cura. 

Mr.  Harte  informs  me,  that  you  are  clothed  in  sumptuous 
apparel ;  a  young  fellow  should  be  so,  especially  abroad,  where 
fine  clothes  are  so  generally  the  fashion.  Next  to  their  being 
fine,  they  should  be  well  made,  and  worn  easily  :  for  a  man  is 
only  the  less  genteel  for  a  fine  coat,  if,  in  wearing  it,  be  shows 
a  regard  for  it,  and  is  not  as  easy  in  it  as  if  it  were  a  plain  one. 

I  thank  you  for  your  drawing,  which  I  am  impatient  to  see, 
and  which  I  shall  hang  up  in  a  new  gallery  that  I  am  building 
at  Blackheath,  and  very  fond  of ;  but  I  am  still  more  impatient 
for  another  copy,  which  I  wonder  I  have  not  yet  received,  I 
mean  the  copy  of  your  countenance.  I  believe,  were  that  a 
whole  length,  it  would  still  fall  a  good  deal  short  of  the  dimen- 
sions of  the  drawing  after  Dominichino,  which  you  say  is  about 
eight  feet?  high  ;  and  I  take  you,  as  well  as  myself,  to  be  of  the 
family  of  the  Piccolomini.  Mr.  Bathurst  tells  me,  that  he  thinks 
you  rather  taller  than  I  am  ;  if  so,  you  may  very  possibly  get  up 
to  five  feet  eight  inches,  which  I  would  compound  for,  though 
I  would  wish  you  five  feet  ten.     In  truth,  what  do  I  not  wi&h 
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you,  that  has  a  tendency  to  perfection  ?     I  say  a  tendency  only, 
for  absolute  perfection  is  not  in  human  nature,  so  that  it  would 
be  idle  to  wish  it     But  I  am  very  willing  to  compound  for  your 
coming  nearer  to  perfection  than  the  generality  of  your  contem- 
poraries :  without  a  compliment  to  you,  I  think  you  bid  fair  for 
that.     Mr.  Harte  affirms  (and,  if  it  were   consistent  with   his 
character,  would,  I  believe,  swear)  that  you  have  no  vices  of  the 
heart ;  you  have  undoubtedly  a  stock  of  both  ancient  and  modern 
learning,  which,  I  will  venture  to  say,  nobody  of  your  age  has, 
and  which  must  now  daily  increase,  do  what  you  will.     What 
then  do  you  want  towards  that  practicable  degree  of  perfection 
which  I  wish  you  ?     Nothing  but  the  knowledge,  the  turn,  and 
the  manners  of  the  world  :  I  mean  the  beau  monde.     These  it  is 
impossible  that  you  can  yet  have  quite  right ;  they  are  not  given, 
they  must  be  learned.     But  then,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  impos- 
sible not  to  acquire  them,  if  one  has  a  mind  to  them  ;  for  they 
are  acquired  insensibly,  by  keeping  good  company,  if  one  has 
but  the  least  attention  to  their  characters  and  manners.     Every 
man  becomes,  to  a  certain  degree,  what  the  people  he  generally 
converses  with  are.     He  catches  their  air,  their  manners,  and 
even  their  way  of  thinking.     If  he  observes  with  attention,  he 
will  catch  them  soon,  but  if  he  does  not,  he  will  at  long  run 
contract  them  insensibly.      I  know  nothing  in  the  world   but 
poetry,  that  is  not  to  be  acquired  by  application  and  care.     The 
sum  total  of  this  is  a  very  comfortable  one  for  you,  as  it  plainly 
amounts  to  this,  in  your  favour,  that  you  now  want  nothing  but 
what  even  your  pleasures,  if  they  are  liberal  ones,  will  teach  you. 
I  congratulate  both  you  and  myself,  upon  your  being  in  such  a 
situation,  that,  excepting  your  exercises,  nothing  is  now  wanting 
but  pleasures  to  complete  you.     Take  them,  but  (as  I  am  sure 
you  will)  with  people  of  the  first  fashion,  wherever  you  are,  and 
the  business  is  done ;  your  exercises  at  Paris,  which  I  am  sure 
you  will  attend  to,  will  supple  and  fashion  your  body  ;  and  the 
company  you  will  keep  there  will,  with  some  degree  of  observa- 
tion on  your  part,  soon  give  you  their  air,  address,  manners,  in 
short,  le  ton  de  la  bonne  compagnie.     Let  not  these  considerations, 
however,  make  you  vain :  they  are  only  between  you  and  me  : 
but  as  they  are  very  comfortable  ones,  they  may  justly  give  you 
a  manly  assurance,  a  firmness,  a  steadiness,  without  which  a  man 
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can  neither  be  well-bred,  or  in  any  light  appear  to  advantage,  or 
really  what  he  is.  They  may  justly  remove  all  timidity,  awkward 
bashfulness,  low  diffidence  of  one's  self,  and  mean  abject  com- 
plaisance to  every  or  anybody's  opinion.  La  Bruyere  says,  very 
truly,  on  ne  vaut  dans  ce  mande,  que  ce  que  Von  veui  valoir :  it  is  a 
right  principle  to  proceed  upon  in  the  world,  taking  care  only  to 
guard  against  the  appearances  and  outward  symptoms  of  vanity. 
Your  whole  then,  you  see,  turns  upon  the  company  you  keep  for 
the  future.  I  have  laid  you  in  variety  of  the  best  at  Paris,  where, 
at  your  arrival,  you  will  find  a  cargo  of  letters  to  very  different 
sorts  of  people,  as  beaux  esprits,  savants,  et  belles  dames.  These,  if 
you  will  frequent  them,  will  form  you,  not  only  by  their  examples, 
but  by  their  advice  and  admonitions  in  private,  as  I  have  desired 
them  to  do ;  and  consequently  add  to  what  you  have,  the  only 
one  thing  now  needful. 

Pray  tell  me  what  Italian  books  you  have  read,  and  whether 
that  language  is  now  become  familiar  to  you.  Read  Ariosto  and 
Tasso  through,  and  then  you  will  have  read  all  the  Italian  poets 
who,  in  my  opinion,  are  worth  reading.  In  all  events,  when  you 
get  to  Paris,  take  a  good  Italian  master  to  read  Italian  with  you 
three  times  a  week ;  not  only  to  keep  what  you  have  already, 
which  you  would  otherwise  forget,  but  also  to  perfect  you  in  the 
rest.  It  is  a  great  pleasure,  as  well  as  a  great  advantage,  to  be 
able  to  speak  to  people  of  all  nations,  and  well,  in  their  own 
language.  Aim  at  perfection  in  everything,  though  in  most 
things  it  is  unattainable ;  however,  they  who  aim  at  it,  and 
persevere,  will  come  much  nearer  it,  than  those  whose  laziness 
and  despondency  make  them  give  it  up  as  unattainable.  Magnis 
tamen  excidit  ausis 1  is  a  degree  of  praise  which  will  always  attend 
a  noble  and  shining  temerity,. and  a  much  better  sign  in  a  young 
fellow,  than  serpere  humi,  tutus  nimium  timidusque  procellae.  2  For 
men  as  well  as  women, 

born  to  be  controlled, 

Stoop  to  the  forward  and  the  bold.8 

A  man  who  sets  out  in  the  world  with  real  timidity  and  diffi- 

1  [Ovid,  Metamorphoses,  ii.,  328.] 
9  [Horace,  Ars  Poetica,  i.,  28.] 
3  [From  Waller's  lines  On  Love.] 
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dence,  has  not  an  equal  chance  in  it ;  he  will  be  discouraged, 
put  by,  or.  trampled  upon.  But  to  succeed,  a  man,  especially  a 
young  one,  should  have  inward  firmness,  steadiness,  and  intre- 
pidity ;  with  exterior  modesty  and  seeming  diffidence.  He  must 
modestly,  but  resolutely,  assert  his  own  rights  and  privileges. 
Suawter  in  modo,  but  fortiter  in  re.  He  should  have  an  apparent 
frankness  and  openness,  but  with  inward  caution  and  closeness. 
All  these  things  will  come  to  you  by  frequenting  and  observing 
good  company.  And  by  good  company,  I  mean  that  sort  of 
company  which  is  called  good  company  by  everybody  of  that 
place.  When  all  this  is  over,  we  shall  meet ;  and  then  we  will 
talk  over,  tSte-a-tSte,  the  various  little  finishing  strokes,  which 
conversation  and  acquaintance  occasionally  suggest,  and  which 
cannot  be  methodically  written. 

Tell  Mr.  Harte  that  I  have  received  his  two  letters  of  the  2d 
and  8th,  N.  S.,  which,  as  soon  as  I  have  received  a  third,  I  will 
answer.     Adieu,  my  dear !     I  find  you  will  do. 


LETTER  CCXXVII 

London,  June  5,  O.  S.  1730. 

My  Dear  Friend  :  I  have  received  your  picture,  which  I  have 
long  waited  for  with  impatience :  I  wanted  to  see  your  counte- 
nance from  whence  I  am  very  apt,  as  I  believe  most  people  are, 
to  form  some  general  opinion  of  the  mind.  If  the  painter  has 
taken  you  as  well  as  he  has  done  Mr.  Harte  (for  his  picture  is 
by  far  the  most  like  I  ever  saw  in  my  life),  I  draw  good  conclu- 
sions from  your  countenance,  which  has  both  spirit  and  finesse  in 
it  In  bulk  you  are  pretty  well  increased  since  I  saw  you ;  if 
your  height  has  not  increased  in  proportion,  I  desire  that  you 
will  make  haste  to  complete  it.  Seriously,  I  believe  that  your 
exercises  at  Paris  will  make  you  shoot  up  to  a  good  size ;  your 
legs,  by  all  accounts,  seem  to  promise  it  Dancing  excepted, 
the  wholesome  part  is  the  best  part  of  those  academical  exercises. 
lis  digraisseni  leur  homme.  A  propos  of  exercises,  I  have  prepared 
everything  for  your  reception  at  Monsieur  de  la  Gueriniere's,  and 
your  room,  etc.,  will  be  ready  at  your  arrival.  I  am  sure  you 
must  be  sensible  how  much  better  it  will  be  for  you  to  be  interne 
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in  the  Academy  for  the  first  six  or  seven  months  at  least/ than  to 
be  en  hStel  garni,  at  some  distance  from  it,  and  obliged  to  go  to 
it  every  morning,  let  the  weather  be  what  it  will,  not  to  mention 
the  loss  of  time  too ;    besides,  by  living  and  boarding  in  the 
Academy,  you  will  make  an  acquaintance  with  half  the  young 
fellows  of  fashion  at  Paris ;  and  in  a  very  little  while  be  looked 
upon  as  one  of  them  in  all  French  companies  :  an  advantage  that 
has  never  yet  happened  to  any   one  Englishman  that   I  have 
known.     I  am  sure  you  do  not  suppose  that  the  difference  of  the 
expense,  which  is  but  a  trifle,  has  any  weight  with  me  in  this 
resolution.     You  have  the  French  language  so  perfectly,  and  you 
will  acquire  the  French  tournure  so  soon,  that  I  do  not  know  any- 
body likely  to  pass  their  time  so  well  at  Paris  as  yourself.     Our 
young  countrymen  have  generally  too  little  French,  and  too  bad 
address,  either  to  present  themselves,  or  be  well  received  in  the 
best  French  companies ;    and,  as  a  proof  of  it,  there  is  no  one 
instance  of  an  Englishman's  having  ever  been  suspected  of  a 
gallantry  with  a  French  woman  of  condition,  though  every  French 
woman  of  condition  is  more  than  suspected  of  having  a  gallantry. 
But  they  take  up  with  the  disgraceful  and  dangerous  commerce 
of  prostitutes,  actresses,  dancing-women,  and  that  sort  of  trash ; 
though,  if  they  had  common  address,  better  achievements  would 
be  extremely  easy.     Un  arrangement,  which  is,  in  plain  English,  a 
gallantry,  is,  at  Paris,  as  necessary  a  part  of  a  woman  of  fashion's 
establishment,  as  her  house,  stable,  coach,  etc     A  young  fellow 
must  therefore  be  a  very  awkward  one,  to  be  reduced  to,  or  of 
a  very  singular  taste  to  prefer,  drabs  and  danger  to  a  commerce 
(in  the  course  of  the  world  not  disgraceful)  with  a  woman  of 
health,  education,  and  rank.    Nothing  sinks  a  young  man  into  low 
company,  both  of  women  and  men,  so  surely  as  timidity  and 
diffidence  of  himself     If  he  thinks  that  he  shall  not,  he  may 
depend  upon  it  he  will  not  please.     But  with  proper  endeavours 
to  please,  and  a  degree  of  persuasion  that  he  shall,  it  is  almost 
certain  that  he  will.     How  many  people  does  one  meet  with 
everywhere,   who,   with   very   moderate   parts,   and   very   little 
knowledge,  push  themselves  pretty  far,  singly  by  being  sanguine, 
enterprising  and  persevering  ?     They  will  take  no  denial  from 
man  or  woman ;  difficulties  do  not  discourage  them ;   repulsed 
twice  or  thrice,  they  rally,  they  charge  again,  and  tox&  \xbda&vcl 
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ten  prevail  at  last.  The  same  means  will  much  sooner,  and  more 
certainly,  attain  the  same  ends,  with  your  parts  and  knowledge. 
You  have  a  fund  to  be  sanguine  upon,  and  good  forces  to  rally. 
In  business  (talents  supposed)  nothing  is  more  effectual  or  suc- 
cessful, than  a  good,  though  concealed  opinion  of  one's  self,  a 
firm  resolution,  and  an  unwearied  perseverance.  None  but  mad- 
men attempt  impossibilities;  and  whatever  is  possible,  is  one 
way  or  another  to  be  brought  about.  If  one  method  fails,  try 
another,  and  suit  your  methods  to  the  characters  you  have  to  do 
with.  At  the  treaty  of  the  Pyrenees,  which  Cardinal  Masarin 
and  Don  Louis  de  Haro  concluded  dans  Hsle  des  Faisans,1  the 
latter  carried  some  very  important  points  by  his  constant  and 
cool  perseverance. 

The  Cardinal  had  all  the  Italian  vivacity  and  impatience ; 
Don  Louis  all  the  Spanish  phlegm  and  tenaciousness.  The 
point  which  the  Cardinal  had  most  at  heart  was,  to  hinder  the 
re-establishment  of  the  Prince  of  Conde,  his  implacable  enemy ; 
but  he  was  in  haste  to  conclude,  and  impatient  to  return  to 
court,  where  absence  is  always  dangerous.  Don  Louis  observed 
this,  and  never  failed  at  every  conference  to  bring  the  affair  of 
the  Prince  of  Conde  upon  the  tapis.  The  Cardinal  for  some 
time  refused  even  to  treat  upon  it  Don  Louis,  with  the  same 
sang-froid,  as  constantly  persisted,  till  he  at  last  prevailed ; 
contrary  to  the  intentions  and  the  interest  both  of  the  Cardinal 
and  of  his  court  Sense  must  distinguish  between  what  is 
impossible,  and  what  is  only  difficult;  and  spirit  and  persever- 
ance will  get  the  better  of  the  latter.  Every  man  is  to  be  had 
one  way  or  another,  and  every  woman  almost  any  way.  I  must 
not  omit  one  thing,  which  is  previously  necessary  to  this,  and 
indeed  to  everything  else ;  which  is  attention,  a  flexibility  of 
attention ;  never  to  be  wholly  engrossed  by  any  past  or  future 
object,  but  instantly  directed  to  the  present  one,  be  it  what 
it  wilL  An  absent  man  can  make  but  few  observations ;  and 
those  will  be  disjointed  and  imperfect  ones,  as  half  the  circum- 
stances must  necessarily  escape  him.  He  can  pursue  nothing 
steadily,  because  his  absences  make  him  lose  his  way.      They 

1  [In  the  little  island  Des  Faisans,  in  the  Bidassoa,  the  treaty  of  the  Pyrenees 
was  discussed  by  Cardinal  Mazarin  and  Don  Louis  Mendez  de  Haro.  The  con- 
ference  began  on  August  13,  and  the  treaty  was  signed  on  November  7,  1659.] 
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are  very  disagreeable,  and  hardly  to  be  tolerated  in  old  age ; 
but  in  youth  they  cannot  be  forgiven.  If  you  find  that  you 
have  the  least  tendency  to  them,  pray  watch  yourself  very 
carefully,  and  you  may  prevent  them  now ;  but  if  you  let  them 
grow  into  habit,  you  will  find  it  very  difficult  to  cure  them 
hereafter,  and  a  worse  distemper  I  do  not  know. 

I  heard  with  great  satisfaction  the  other  day,  from  one  who 
has  been  lately  at  Rome,  that  nobody  was  better  received  in 
the  best  companies  than  yourself.  The  same  thing,  I  daresay, 
will  happen  to  you  at  Paris ;  where  they  are  particularly  kind 
to  all  strangers  who  will  be  civil  to  them,  and  show  a  desire 
of  pleasing.  But  they  must  be  flattered  a  little,  not  only  by 
words,  but  by  a  seeming  preference  given  to  their  country,  their 
maimers,  and  their  customs ;  which  is  but  a  very  small  price  to 
pay  for  a  very  good  reception.  Were  I  in  Africa,  I  would  pay 
it  to  a  negro  for  his  good-will.     Adieu. 


LETTER  CCXXVIII 

London,  June  n,  O.  S.  1750. 

My  Dear  Friend  :  The  President  Montesquieu  (whom  you 
will  be  acquainted  with  at  Paris),  after  having  laid  down  in  his 
book,  De  t  Esprit  des  Lois,  the  nature  and  principles  of  the 
three  different  kinds  of  government,  viz.,  the  democratical,  the 
monarchical,  and  the  despotic,  treats  of  the  education  necessary 
for  each  respective  form.  His  chapter 1  upon  the  education 
proper  for  the  monarchical,  1  thought  worth  transcribing,  and 
sending  to  you.  You  will  observe  that  the  monarchy  which  he 
has  in  bis  eye  is  France. 

"Ce  n'est  point  dans  les  maisons  publiques  ou  Ton  instruit 
l'enfance,  que  Ton  recoit  dans  les  monarchies  la  principale  educa- 
tion ;  c'est  lorsque  Ton  entre  dans  le  monde  que  l'education,  en 
quelque  facon,  commence.  La  est  l'ecole  de  ce  que  Ton  appelle 
honneur,  ce  maftre  universel,  qui  doit  partout  nous  conduire. 

"  C'est  la  que  Pon  voit,  et  que  Pon  entend  tou jours  dire  trois 
choses;  qu'il  faut  mettre  dans  les  vertus  une  certaine  noblesse, 


1  Book  iv. ,  chapter  ii. 
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dans  les  moeurs  une  certaine  franchise,  dans  les  raanieres  une 
certaine  politesse. 

"  Les  vertus  qu'on  nous  y  montre  sont  toujours  moins  ce  que 
Ton  doit  aux  autres,  que  ce  que  Ton  se  doit  a  soi-m€me,  elles  ne 
sont  pas  tant  ce  qui  nous  appelle  vers  nos  concitoyens,  que  ce 
qui  nous  en  distingue. 

"  On  n'y  juge  pas  les  actions  des  hommes  comme  bonnes,  mais 
comme  belles ;  comme  justes,  mais  comme  grandes ;  comme 
raisonnables,  mais  comme  extraordinaires. 

"  Des  que  l'honneur  y  peut  trouver  quelque  chose  de  noble,  il  est 
ou  le  juge  qui  les  rend  legitimes,  ou  le  sophiste  qui  les  justifie. 

"  II  permet  la  galanterie  lorsqu'elle  est  unie  a  l'idee  du  senti- 
ment du  coeur,  ou  a  l'idee  de  conqu€te  ;  et  c'est  la  vraie  raison 
pour  laquelle  les  moeurs  ne  sont  jamais  si  pures  dans  les  mon- 
archies, que  dans  les  gouvernemens  republicans. 

"  II  permet  la  ruse,  lorsqu'elle  est  jointe  a  l'idee  de  la  grandeur 
de  I' esprit  ou  de  la  grandeur  des  affaires,  comme  dans  la  politique, 
dont  les  finesses  ne  l'offensent  pas. 

"  II  ne  defend  l'adulation  que  lorsqu'elle  est  separee  de  l'idee 
d'une  grande  fortune,  et  n'est  jointe  qu'au  sentiment  de  sa  propre 
bassesse. 

"  A  l'egard  des  moeurs,  j'ai  dit  que  l'education  des  monarchies 
doit  y  mettre  une  certaine  franchise.  On  y  veut  done  de  la 
verit6  dans  les  discours.  Mais  est-ce  par  amour  pour  elle  ? 
Point  du  tout.  On  la  veut  parce  qu'un  homme  qui  est  accoutume 
a  la  dire  parait  €tre  hardi  et  libre.  En  effet,  un  tel  homme 
semble  ne  dependre  que  des  choses,  et  non  pas  de  la  maniere 
dont  un  autre  les  recoit. 

"  C'est  ce  qui  fait  qu'autant  que  Ton  y  recommande  cette 
espece  de  franchise,  autant  on  y  meprise  celle  du  peuple,  qui 
n'a  que  la  verity  et  la  simplicity  pour  objet. 

"  Enfin,  l'education  dans  les  monarchies  exige  dans  les  manieres 
une  certaine  politesse.  Les  hommes,  nes  pour  vivre  ensemble, 
sont  nes  aussi  pour  se  plaire ;  et  celui  qui  n'observeroit  pas  les 
bienseances,  choquant  tous  ceux  avec  qui  il  vivroit,  se  d6cre- 
diteroit  au  point  qu'il  deviendroit  incapable  de  faire  aucun  bien. 

"Mais  ce  n'est  pas  d'une  source  si  pure  que  la  politesse  a 
coutume  de  tirer  son  origine.  Elle  nait  de  l'envie  de  se  dis- 
tinguer.     C'est  par  orgueil  que  nous  sommes  polis ;   nous  nous 
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sentons  flattes  d'avoir  des  manieres  qui  prouvent  que  nous  ne 
sommes  pas  dans  la  bassesse,  et  que  nous  n'avons  pas  vecu  avec 
cette  sorte  de  gens  que  Ton  a  abandonnes  dans  tous  les  Ages. 

"Dans  les  monarchies,  la  politesse  est  naturalised  a  la  cour. 
Un  homme  excessivement  grand  rend  tous  les  autres  petits.  De 
la,  les  egards  que  Ton  doit  a  tout  le  monde  ;  de  la  nait  la  politesse, 
qui  flatte  autant  ceux  qui  sont  polis  que  ceux  a  Tegard  de  qui  ils 
le  sont,  parce  qu'elle  fait  comprendre  qu'on  est  de  la  cour,  ou 
qu'on  est  digne  d'en  tee. 

"  L'air  de  la  cour  consiste  a  quitter  sa  grandeur  propre  pour 
une  grandeur  empruntee.  Celle-ci  flatte  plus  un  courtisan  que  la 
sienne  m^me.  Elle  donne  une  certaine  modestie  superbe,  qui  se 
repand  au  loin,  mais  dont  lorgueil  diminue insensiblement  a  pro- 
portion de  la  distance  ou  Ton  est  de  la  source  de  cette  grandeur. 

"  On  trouve  a  la  cour  une  d61icatesse  de  gout  en  toutes  choses, 
qui  vient  d'un  usage  continuel  des  superfluites  d'une  grande 
fortune,  de  la  variet6,  et  surtout  de  la  lassitude  des  plaisirs,  de 
la  multiplicity,  de  la  confusion  m^me  des  fantaisies,  qui  lorsqu'elles 
sont  agreables  y  sont  toujours  re9ues. 

"  C'est  sur  toutes  ces  choses  que  l'education  se  porte  pour  faire 
ce  qu'on  appelle  l'honngte  homme,  qui  a  toutes  les  qualites  et 
toutes  les  vertus  que  Ton  demande  dans  ce  gouvernement. 

"  La,  l'honneur,  se  m£lant  partout,  entre  dans  toutes  les  f aeons 
de  penser,  et  toutes  les  manieres  de  sentir,  et  dirige  m€me  les 
principes. 

"  Cet  honneur  bizarre  fait  que  les  vertus  ne  sont  que  ce  qu'il 
veut,  et  comme  il  les  veut ;  il  met  de  son  chef  des  regies  a  tout 
ce  qui  nous  est  present ;  il  6tend  ou  il  borne  nos  devoirs  a  sa 
fantaisie,  soit  qu'ils  aient  leur  source  dans  la  religion,  dans  la 
politique,  ou  dans  la  morale. 

"  II  n'y  a  rien  dans  les  monarchies  que  les  lois,  la  religion  et 
l'honneur  prescrivent  tant  que  l'obeissance  aux  volontes  du 
Prince :  mais  cet  honneur  nous  dicte  que  le  Prince  ne  doit 
jamais  nous  prescrire  une  action  qui  nous  deshonore,  parce 
qu'elle  nous  rendroit  incapables  de  le  servir. 

"Crillon  refusa  d'assassiner  le  Due  de  Guise,  mais  il  offrit  a 
Henri  III  de  se  battre  contre  lui.  Apres  la  Saint-Barthelemy, 
Charles  IX  ayant  ecrit  a  tous  les  gouverneurs  de  faire  massacror 
les  Huguenots,  le  Vicomte  d'Orte,  qui  commandoit  dans  Ba^ox^fe, 
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ecrivit  au  Roi, '  Sire,  je  n'ai  trouv6  parmi  les  habitans  et  les  gens 
de  guerre,  que  de  bons  citoyens  et  de  braves  soldats,  et  pas  un 
bourreau,  ainsi  eux  et  moi  supplions  Votre  Majesty  d'employer 
nos  bras  et  nos  vies  a  choses  faisables '.  Ce  grand  et  genereux 
courage  regardoit  une  lachete  comme  une  chose  impossible. 

"  II  n'y  a  rien  que  l'honneur  prescrive  plus  a  la  Noblesse  que 
de  servir  le  Prince  a  la  guerre. 

"  En  effet,  c'est  la  profession  distinguee,  parce  que  ses  hasards, 
ses  succes,  et  ses  malheurs  m^me  conduisent  a  la  grandeur.  Mais 
en  imposant  cette  loi,  l'honneur  veut  en  etre  l'arbitre,  et  s'il  se 
trouve  choque,  il  exige  ou  permet  qu'on  se  retire  chez  soL 

"  11  veut  qu'on  puisse  indifferemment  aspirer  aux  emplois  ou 
les  refuser ;  il  tient  cette  liberte  au-dessus  de  la  fortune  m£me. 

"  L'honneur  a  done  ses  regies  supr&nes,  et  l'education  est 
obligee  de  s'y  conformer.  Les  principales  sont,  qu'il  nous  est 
bien  permis  de  faire  cas  de  notre  fortune,  mais  qu'il  nous  eat 
souverainement  defendu  d'en  faire  aucun  de  notre  vie. 

"  La  seconde  est,  que  lorsque  nous  avons  6te  une  fois  places 
dans  un  rang,  nous  ne  devons  rien  faire  ni  soufirir  qui  fasse  voir 
que  nous  nous  tenons  inferieurs  a  ce  rang  m^me. 

"  La  troisieme,  que  les  choses  que  l'honneur  defend,  sont  plus 
rigoureusement  d£fendues,  lorsque  les  Lois  ne  concourent  point 
a  les  proscrire,  et  que  celles  qu'il  exige  sont  plus  fortement 
exigees,  lorsque  les  Lois  ne  les  demandent  pas." 

Though  our  government  differs  considerably  from  the  French, 
inasmuch  as  we  have  fixed  laws,  and  constitutional  barriers,  for 
the  security  of  our  liberties  and  properties  ;  yet  the  President's 
observations  hold  pretty  near  as  true  in  England  as  in  France. 
Though  monarchies  may  differ  a  good  deal,  kings  differ  very  little. 
Those  who  are  absolute  desire  to  continue  so,  and  those  who  are 
not,  endeavour  to  become  so;  hence  the  same  maxims  and 
manners  almost  in  all  courts  :  voluptuousness  and  profusion 
encouraged,  the  one  to  sink  the  people  into  indolence,  the  other 
into  poverty,  consequently  into  dependency.  The  court  is  called 
the  world  here  as  well  as  at  Paris ;  and  nothing  more  is  meant 
by  saying  that  a  man  knows  the  world,  than  that  he  knows 
courts.  In  all  courts  you  must  expect  to  meet  with  connections 
without  friendship,  enmities  without  hatred,  honour  without 
virtue,  appearances  saved,  and  realities  sacrificed ;  good  manners 
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with  bad  morals ;  and  all  vice  and  virtue  so  disguised,  that 
whoever  has  only  reasoned  upon  both  would  know  neither  when 
he  first  met  them  at  court.  It  is  well  that  you  should  know  the 
map  of  that  country,  that  when  you  come  to  travel  in  it,  you  may 
do  it  with  greater  safety. 

From  all  this  you  will  of  yourself  draw  this  obvious  conclusion, 
That  you  are  in  truth  but  now  going  to  the  great  and  important 
school,  the  world  ;  to  which  Westminster  and  Leipsig  were  only 
the  little  preparatory  schools,  as  Mary-le-bone,  Windsor,  etc.,  are 
to  them.  What  you  have  already  acquired  will  only  place  you 
in  the  second  form  of  this  new  school,  instead  of  the  first.  But 
if  you  intend,  as  I  suppose  you  do,  to  get  into  the  shell,  you  have 
very  different  things  to  learn  from  Latin  and  Greek :  and  which 
require  much  more  sagacity  and  attention  than  those  two.  dead 
languages ;  the  language  of  pure  and  simple  nature ;  the  language 
of  nature  variously  modified,  and  corrupted  by  passions,  prejudices, 
and  habits  ;  the  language  of  simulation  and  dissimulation  :  very 
hard,  but  very  necessary  to  decipher.  Homer  has  not  half  so 
many,  nor  so  difficult  dialects,  as  the  great  book  of  the  school 
you  are  now  going  to.  Observe  therefore  progressively,  and 
with  the  greatest  attention,  what  the  best  scholars  in  the  form 
immediately  above  you  do,  and  so  on,  until  you  get  into  the 
shell  yourself.     Adieu. 

Pray  tell  Mr.  Harte,  that  I  have  received  his  letter  of  the  27th 
May,  N.  S.,  and  that  I  advise  him  never  to  take  the  English 
news-writers  literally,  who  never  yet  inserted  any  one  thing 
quite  right.  I  have  both  his  patent  and  his  mandamus,1  in  both 
which  he  is  Walter,2  let  the  newspapers  call  him  what  they  please. 


LETTER  CCXXIX 

London,  July  9,  O.  S.  1750. 

My  Dear  Friend  :  I  should  not  deserve  that  appellation  in 
return  from  you,  if  I  did  not  freely  and  explicitly  inform  you  of 
every  corrigible  defect  which  I  may  either  hear  of,  suspect,  or  at 

1  [As  Prebendary  of  Windsor ,  an  appointment  which  Lord  Chesterfield  had  at 
this  time,  not  without  difficulty,  obtained  for  Mr.  Harte.     M.] 
a  [See  note  to  Letter  CXII.] 

VOL.   11. — 5 
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any  time  discover  in  you.  Those  who,  in  the  common  course  of 
the  world,  will  call  themselves  your  friends ;  or  whom,  according 
to  the  common  notions  of  friendship,  you  may  possibly  think  such, 
will  never  tell  you  of  your  faults,  still  less  of  your  weaknesses. 
But,  on  the  contrary,  more  desirous  to  make  you  their  friend, 
than  to  prove  themselves  yours,  they  will  natter  both,  and,  in 
truth,  not  be  sorry  for  either.  Interiorly,  most  people  enjoy  the 
inferiority  of  their  best  friends.  The  useful  and  essential  part  of 
friendship,  to  you,  is  reserved  singly  for  Mr.  Harte  and  myself : 
our  relations  to  you  stand  pure  and  unsuspected  of  all  private 
views.  In  whatever  we  say  to  you,  we  can  have  no  interest  but 
yours.  We  are  therefore  authorized  to  represent,  advise,  and 
remonstrate ;  and  your  reason  must  tell  you  that  you  ought  to 
attend  to  and  believe  us. 

I  am  credibly  informed,  that  there  is  still  a  considerable  hitch 
or  hobble  in  your  enunciation ;  and  that  when  you  speak  fast  you 
sometimes  speak  unintelligibly.  I  have  formerly  and  frequently 
laid  my  thoughts  before  you  so  fully  upon  this  subject,  that  I  can 
say  nothing  new  upon  it  now.  I  must  therefore  only  repeat,  that 
your  whole  depends  upon  it.  Your  trade  is  to  speak  well,  both 
in  public  and  in  private.  The  manner  of  your  speaking  is  full  as 
important  as  the  matter,  as  more  people  have  ears  to  be  tickled, 
than  understandings  to  judge.  Be  your  productions  ever  so  good, 
they  will  be  of  no  use,  if  you  stifle  and  strangle  them  in  their 
birth.  The  best  compositions  of  Corelli,1  if  ill  executed  and 
played  out  of  tune,  instead  of  touching,  as  they  do  when  well 
performed,  would  only  excite  the  indignation  of  the  hearers, 
when  murdered  by  an  unskilful  performer.  But  to  murder  your 
own  productions,  and  that  coram  populo,  is  a  Medean  cruelty, 
which  Horace  absolutely  forbids.  Remember  of  what  importance 
Demosthenes,  and  one  of  the  Gracchi,  thought  enunciation  ;  and 
read  what  stress  Cicero  and  Quintilian  lay  upon  it;  even  the 
herb-women  at  Athens  were  correct  judges  of  it.  Oratory, 
with  all  its  graces,  that  of  enunciation  in  particular,  is  full  as 

1  [Arcangelo  Corelli,  a  famous  musician  of  Italy,  was  born  at  Fusignano,  a 
town  of  Bologna,  in  1653.  His  first  instructor  in  music  was  Simonelli,  a  singer  in 
the  Pope's  chapel.  Corelli  afterwards  became  a  disciple  of  Bassani,  and  Cardinal 
Ottoboni  was  his  friend  and  patron.  Corelli  reigned  supreme  at  concerts,  and 
excited  undiminished  admiration  for  fully  half  a  century  ;  he  was  buried  at  Rome 
in  the  Church  of  the  Rotunda,  afterwards  called  the  Pantheon.] 
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necessary  in  our  government,  as  it  ever  was  in  Greece  or  Rome. 
No  man  can  make  a  fortune  or  a  figure  in  this  country,  without 
speaking,  and  speaking  well,  in  public.  If  you  will  persuade,  you 
must  first  please ;  and  if  you  will  please,  you  must  tune  your 
voice  to  harmony,  you  must  articulate  every  syllable  distinctly, 
your  emphasis  and  cadences  must  be  strongly  and  properly 
marked ;  and  the  whole  together  must  be  graceful  and  engaging : 
if  you  do  not  speak  in  that  manner,  you  had  much  better  not 
speak  at  all.  All  the  learning  you  have,  or  ever  can  have,  is  not 
worth  one  groat  without  it.  It  may  be  a  comfort  and  an  amuse- 
ment to  you  in  your  closet,  but  can  be  of  no  use  to  you  in  the 
world.  Let  me  conjure  you,  therefore,  to  make  this  your  only 
object,  till  you  have  absolutely  conquered  it,  for  that  is  in  your 
power ;  think  of  nothing  else,  read  and  speak  for  nothing  else. 
Read  aloud,  though  alone,  and  read  articulately  and  distinctly, 
as  if  you  were  reading  in  public,  and  on  the  most  important 
occasion.  Recite  pieces  of  eloquence,  declaim  scenes  of  tragedies 
to  Mr.  Harte,  as  if  he  were  a  numerous  audience.  If  there  is 
any  particular  consonant  which  you  have  a  difficulty  in  articu- 
lating, as  I  think  you  had  with  the  R,  utter  it  millions  and 
millions  of  times,  till  you  have  uttered  it  right.  Never  speak 
quick,  till  you  have  first  learned  to  speak  well.  In  short,  lay 
aside  every  book,  and  every  thought,  that  does  not  directly  tend 
to  this  great  object,  absolutely  decisive  of  your  future  fortune 
and  figure. 

The  next  thing  necessary  in  your  destination,  is  writing 
correctly,  elegantly,  and  in  a  good  hand  too ;  in  which  three 
particulars,  I  am  sorry  to  tell  you,  that  you  hitherto  fail.  Your 
handwriting  is  a  very  bad  one,  and  would  make  a  scurvy  figure 
in  an  office-book  of  letters,  or  even  in  a  lady's  pocket-book. 
But  that  fault  is  easily  cured  by  care,  since  every  man,  who  has 
the  use  of  his  eyes  and  of  his  right  hand, 

As  to  the  correctness  and  elegance  of  your  writing,  attention 
to  grammar  does  the  one,  and  to  the  best  authors  the  other. 
In  your  letter  to  me  of  the  27th  June,  N.  S,,  you  awuXX^t  \tafe 
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date  of  the  place,  so  that  I  only  conjectured  from  the  contents 
that  you  were  at  Rome. 

Thus  I  have,  with  the  truth  and  freedom  of  the  tenderest 
affection,  told  you  all  your  defects,  at  least  all  that  I  know  or 
have  heard  of.     Thank  God,  they  are  all  very  curable ;    they 
must  be  cured,  and  I  am  sure  you  will  cure  them.     That  once 
done,  nothing  remains  for  you  to  acquire,  or  for  me  to  wish  you, 
but  the  turn,  the  manners,  the  address,  and  the  graces,  of  the 
polite  world ;  which  experience,  observation,  and  good  company, 
will  insensibly  give  you.     Few  people  at  your  age  have  read, 
seen,  and  known,  so  much  as  you  have ;  and  consequently  few 
are  so  near  as  yourself  to  what  I  call  perfection,  by  which  I  only 
mean  being  very  near  as  well  as  the  best.     Far,  therefore,  from 
being  discouraged  by  what  you  still  want,  what  you  already  have 
should  encourage  you  to  attempt,  and  convince   you  that   by 
attempting  you  will  inevitably  obtain  it.     The  difficulties  which 
you  have  surmounted  were  much  greater  than  any  you  have  now 
to  encounter.     Till  very  lately,  your  way  has  been  only  through 
thorns  and  briars;    the  few  that  now  remain  are  mixed  with 
roses.     Pleasure  is  now  the   principal   remaining  part  of  your 
education.     It  will  soften  and  polish  your  manners ;  it  will  make 
you  pursue  and  at  last  overtake  the  graces.     Pleasure  is  neces- 
sarily reciprocal ;  no  one  feels,  who  does  not  at  the  same  time 
give  it.     To  be  pleased,  one  must  please.     What  pleases  you  in 
others,  will  in  general  please  them  in  you.     Paris  is  indisputably 
the  seat  of  the  graces ;  they  will  even  court  you,  if  you  are  not 
too  coy.     Frequent  and  observe  the  best  companies  there,  and 
you  will  soon  be  naturalised  among  them :    you  will  soon  find 
how  particularly  attentive  they  are  to  the  correctness  and  ele- 
gancy of  their  language,  and  to  the  graces  of  their  enunciation : 
they  would  even  call  the  understanding  of  a  man  in  question, 
who  should  neglect  or  not  know  the  infinite  advantages  arising 
from  them.     Narrer,    reciter,   de'clamer   bien,  are  serious  studies 
among  them,  and  well  deserve  to  be  so  everywhere.     The  con- 
versations,  even  among  the   women,  frequently  turn  upon  the 
elegancies  and  minutest  delicacies  of  the  French  language.     An 
enjouement,   a  gallant  turn,  prevails  in  all  their  companies,  to 
women,  with  whom  they  neither  are,  nor  pretend  to  be,  in  love ; 
but  should  you  (as  may  very  possibly  happen)  fall  really  in  love 
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there  with  some  woman  of  fashion  and  sense  (for  I  do  not 
suppose  you  capable  of  falling  in  love  with  a  strumpet),  and  that 
your  rival,  without  half  your  parts  or  knowledge,  should  get  the 
better  of  you,  merely  by  dint  of  manners,  enjouement,  badinage, 
etc.,  how  would  you  regret  not  having  sufficiently  attended  to 
those  accomplishments  which  you  despised  as  superficial  and 
trifling,  but  which  you  would  then  find  of  real  consequence  in 
the  course  of  the  world  I  And  men,  as  well  as  women,  are  taken 
by  those  external  graces.  Shut  up  your  books  then  now  as  a 
business,  and  open  them  only  as  a  pleasure :  but  let  the  great 
book  of  the  world  be  your  serious  study ;  read  it  over  and  over, 
get  it  by  heart,  adopt  its  style,  and  make  it  your  own. 

When  I  cast  up  your  account  as  it  now  stands,  I  rejoice  to  see 
the  balance  so  much  in  your  favour;  and. that  the  items  per 
contra  are  so  few,  and  of  such  a  nature,  that  they  may  be  very 
easily  cancelled.  By  way  of  debtor  and  creditor,  it  stands 
thus: — 

Creditor.     By  French.  Debtor.     To  English 

German.  Enunciation. 

Italian.  Manners. 

Latin. 
Greek. 
Logic. 
Ethics. 
History. 
Naturae. 
Jus  -!  Gentium. 
Publicum. 

This,  my  dear  friend,  is  a  very  true  account,  and  a  very 
encouraging  one  for  you.  A  man  who  owes  so  little  can  clear 
it  off  in  a  very  little  time,  and,  if  he  is  a  prudent  man,  will ; 
whereas  a  man  who,  by  long  negligence,  owes  a  great  deal, 
despairs  of  ever  being  able  to  pay;  and  therefore  never  looks 
into  his  account  at  all. 

When  you  go  to  Genoa,  pray  observe  carefully  all  the  environs 
of  it,  and  view  them  with  somebody  who  can  tell  you  all  the 
situations  and   operations   of  the   Austrian   army,   during   that 
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famous  siege,  if  it  deserves  to  be  called  one  ; l  for  in  reality  the 
town  never  was  besieged,  nor  had  the  Austrians  any  one  thing 
necessary  for  a  siege.  If  Marquis  Centurioni,  who  was  last 
winter  in  England,  should  happen  to  be  there,  go  to  him  with 
my  compliments,  and  he  will  show  you  all  imaginable  civilities. 

I  could  have  sent  you  some  letters  to  Florence,  but  that  I 
knew  Mr.  Mann  would  be  of  more  use  to  you  than  all  of  them. 
Pray  make  him  my  compliments.  Cultivate  your  Italian,  while 
you  are  at  Florence,  where  it  is  spoken  in  its  utmost  purity,  but 
ill  pronounced. 

Pray  save  me  the  seed  of  some  of  the  best  melons  you  eat, 
and  put  it  up  dry  in  paper.  You  need  not  send  it  me  ;  but  Mr. 
Harte  will  bring  it  in  his  pocket  when  he  comes  over.  I  should 
likewise  be  glad  of  some  cuttings  of  the  best  figs,  especially  il 
Jico  gentile,  and  the  Maltese ;  but  as  this  is  not  the  season  for 
them,  Mr.  Mann2  will,  I  dare  say,  undertake  that  commission, 
and  send  them  to  me  at  the  proper  time  by  Leghorn.  Adieu. 
Endeavour  to  please  others,  and  divert  yourself  as  much  as  ever 
you  can,  en  honnete  el  galant  homme. 

P.  S.  I  send  you  the  enclosed  to  deliver  to  Lord  Rochford,* 
upon  your  arrival  at  Turin. 

LETTER  CCXXX 

London,  Aug.  6,  O.  S.  1750. 

My  Dear  Friend  :  Since  your  letter  from  Sienna,  which  gave 
me  a  very  imperfect  account  both  of  your  illness  and  your  recovery, 
I  have  not  received  one  word  either  from  yoji  jor  Mr.  Harte.     I 

1  [In  1747.  It  was,  as  Lord  Chesterfield  truly  intimates,  less  a  siege  than  a 
blockade.     M.] 

2  [Sir  Horace  Mann  (1701-86),  British  Envoy  at  Florence,  was  son  of  Robert 
Mann,  a  successful  London  merchant  who  died  "  a  fully  qualified  country  squire  ". 
The  kinship  with  Horace  Walpole,  often  claimed  by  Mann,  had  only  a  very 
shadowy  existence,  but  Walpole  visited  Mann  at  his  house  in  Florence.  The 
poet  Gray  had  previously  paid  him  a  visit ;  he  describes  Mann  as  the  "  best  and 
most  obliging  person  in  the  world,"  and  was  delighted  with  his  house,  "  from  the 
windows  of  which,"  he  says,  "  we  can  fish  in  the  Arno  ".  In  1745  Gray  despatched 
his  ' '  good  dear  Mr.  Mann  ' '  a  heavy  box  of  books.     Mann  was  created  a  baronet 

in  1755- ] 

3  [William  Henry,  fourth  Earl  of  Rochford,  was  sent  as  Envoy  Extraordinary 
to  the  King  of  Sardinia  in  1749.  He  was  afterwards  English  Ambassador  at 
Paris,  and  in  1768  Secretary  of  State.] 
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impute  this  to  the  carelessness  of  the  post  singly  :  and  the  great 
distance  between  us  at  present  exposes  our  letters  to  those  acci- 
dents.    But  when  you  come  to  Paris,  from  whence  the  letters 
arrive  here  very  regularly,  I  shall  insist  upon  you  writing  to  me 
constantly  once  a  week ;  and  that  upon  the  same  day,  for  instance, 
every  Thursday,  that  I  may  know  by  what  mail  to  expect  your 
letter.     I  shall  also  require  you  to  be  more  minute  in  your  account 
of  yourself  than  you  have  hitherto  been,  or  than  I  have  required ; 
because  of  the  informations  which  I  have  received  from  time  to 
time  from  Mr.  Harte.     At  Paris  you  will  be  out  of  your  time,  and 
must  set  up  for  yourself;  it  is  then  that  I  shall  be  very  solicitous 
to  know  how  you  carry  on  your  business.     While  Mr.  Harte  was 
your  partner,  the  care  was  his  share,  and  the  profit  yours.     But 
at  Paris,  if  you  will  have  the  latter,  you  must  take  the  former 
along  with  it.    It  will  be  quite  a  new  world  to  you ;  very  different 
from  the  little  world  that  you  have  hitherto  seen  ;  and  you  will 
have  much  more  to  do  in  it.     You  must  keep  your  little  accounts 
constantly  every  morning,  if  you  would  not  have  them  run  into 
confusion,  and  swell  to  a  bulk  that  would  frighten  you  from  ever 
looking  into  them  at  all.     You  must  allow  some  time  for  learning 
what  you  do  not  know,  and  some  for  keeping  what  you  do  know ; 
and  you  must  leave  a  great  deal  of  time  for  your  pleasures  ;  which 
(I  repeat  it  again)  are  now  become  the  most  necessary  part  of 
your  education.     It  is  by  conversations,  dinners,  suppers,  enter- 
tainments, etc.,  in  the  best  companies,  that  you  must  be  formed 
for  the  world.     Les  manures,  les  agrimens,  les  grdees,  cannot  be 
learned  by  theory,  they  are  only  to  be  got  by  use  among  those 
who  have  them ;  and  they  are  now  the  main  object  of  your  life, 
as  they  are  the  necessary  steps  to  your  fortune.     A  man  of  the 
best  parts,  and  the  greatest  learning,  if  he  does  not  know  the 
world  by  his  own  experience  and  observation,  will  be  very  absurd ; 
and  consequently  very  unwelcome  in  company.     He  may  say  very 
good  things ;  but  they  will  probably  be  so  ill-timed,  misplaced, 
or  improperly  addressed,  that  he  had  much  better  hold  his  tongue. 
Full  of  his  own  matter,  and  uninformed  of,  or  inattentive  to,  the 
particular  circumstances  and  situations  of  the  company,  he  vents 
it  indiscriminately  ;  he  puts  some  people  out  of  countenance  ;  he 
shocks  others ;  and  frightens  all,  who  dread  what  may  come  out 
next.     The  most  general  rule  that  I  can  give  you  for  the  world, 
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and  which  your  experience  will  convince  you  of  the  truth  of,  is, 
Never  to  give  the  tone  to  the  company,  but  to  take  it  from  them ; 
and  to  labour  more  to  put  them  in  conceit  with  themselves,  than 
to  make  them  admire  you.  Those  whom  you  can  make  like  them- 
selves better,  will,  I  promise  you,  like  you  very  well. 

A  system-monger,  who,  without  knowing  anything  of  the  world 
by  experience,  has  formed  a  system  of  it  in  his  dusty  cell,  lays  it 
down,  for  example,  that  (from  the  general  nature  of  mankind) 
flattery  is  pleasing.  He  will  therefore  flatter.  But  how  ?  Why, 
indiscriminately.  And,  instead  of  repairing  and  heightening  the 
piece  judiciously,  with  soft  colours  and  a  delicate  pencil ;  with  a 
coarse  brush,  and  a  great  deal  of  white-wash,  he  daubs  and  be- 
smears the  piece  he  means  to  adorn.  His  flattery  offends  even 
his  patron ;  and  is  almost  too  gross  for  his  mistress.  A  man  of 
the  world  knows  the  force  of  flattery  as  well  as  he  does ;  but 
then  he  knows  how,  when,  and  where  to  give  it ;  he  proportions 
his  dose  to  the  constitution  of  the  patient.  He  flatters  by  appli- 
cation, by  inference,  by  comparison,  by  hint,  and  seldom  directly. 
In  the  course  of  the  world,  there  is  the  same  difference,  in  every- 
thing, between  system  and  practice. 

I  long  to  have  you  at  Paris,  which  is  to  be  your  great  school ; 
you  will  be  then  in  a  manner  within  reach  of  me. 

Tell  me,  are  you  perfectly  recovered,  or  do  you  still  find  any 
remaining  complaint  upon  your  lungs?  Your  diet  should  be 
cooling,  and  at  the  same  time  nourishing.  Milks  of  all  kinds 
are  proper  for  you  ;  wines  of  all  kinds  bad.  A  great  deal  of 
gentle,  and  no  violent  exercise,  is  good  for  you.  Adieu.  Gratia, 
fama,  valetudo  contingat  abunde  ! 


LETTER  CCXXXI 

London,  October  22,  O.  S.  1750. 

My  Dear  Friend  :  This  letter  will,  I  am  persuaded,  find  you, 
and  I  hope  safely,  arrived  at  Montpelier ;  from  whence  I  trust 
that  Mr.  Harte's  indisposition  will,  by  being  totally  removed, 
allow  you  to  get  to  Paris  before  Christmas.  You  will  there  find 
two  people,  who,  though  both  English,  I  recommend  in  the 
strongest  manner  possible  to  your  attention ;  and  advise  you  to 
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form  the  most  intimate  connections  with  them  both,  in  their  dif- 
ferent ways.  The  one  is  a  man  whom  you  already  know  some- 
thing of,  but  not  near  enough :  it  is  the  Earl  of  Huntingdon ; l 
who,  next  to  you,  is  the  truest  object  of  my  affection  and  esteem ; 
and  who  (I  am  proud  to  say  it)  calls  me,  and  considers  me  as  his 
adopted  father.  His  parts  are  as  quick  as  his  knowledge  is  ex- 
tensive ;  and  if  quality  were  worth  putting  into  an  account,  where 
every  other  item  is  so  much  more  valuable,  he  is  the  first  almost 
in  this  country :  the  figure  he  will  make  in  it,  soon  after  he  returns 
to  it,  will,  if  I  am  not  more  mistaken  than  ever  I  was  in  my  life, 
equal  his  birth  and  my  hopes.  Such  a  connection  will  be  of  in- 
finite advantage  to  you ;  and  I  can  assure  you  that  he  is  extremely 
disposed  to  form  it  upon  my  account ;  and  will,  I  hope  and  believe, 
desire  to  improve  and  cement  it  upon  your  own. 

In  our  parliamentary  government,  connections  are  absolutely 
necessary;  and  if  prudently  formed  and  ably  maintained,  the 
success  of  them  is  infallible.  There  are  two  sorts  of  connections, 
which  I  would  always  advise  you  to  have  in  view.  The  first  I 
will  call  equal  ones ;  by  which  I  mean  those,  where  the  two 
connecting  parties  reciprocally  find  their  account,  from  pretty 
near  an  equal  degree  of  parts  and  abilities.  In  those  there 
must  be  a  freer  communication ;  each  must  see  that  the  other 
is  able,  and  be  convinced  that  he  is  willing  to  be  of  use  to  him. 
Honour  must  be  the  principle  of  such  connections ;  and  there 
must  be  a  mutual  dependence,  that  present  and  separate  interest 
shall  not  be  able  to  break  them.  There  must  be  a  joint  system 
of  action ;  and,  in  case  of  different  opinions,  each  must  recede 
a  little,  in  order  at  last  to  form  an  unanimous  one.  Such,  I  hope, 
will  be  your  connection  with  Lord  Huntingdon.  You  will  both 
come  into  Parliament  at  the  same  time ;  and  if  you  have  an  equal 
share  of  abilities  and  application,  you  and  he,  with  other  young 
people,  with  whom  you  will  naturally  associate,  may  form  a  band 
which  will  be  respected  by  any  administration,  and  make  a  figure 

1  [Francis  Hastings  succeeded  as  tenth  Earl  of  Huntingdon  in  1746,  and  died 
unmarried  in  1789.  Lord  Chesterfield's  will  contains  the  following  injunctions 
with  regard  to  him  :  I  desire  that  my  Noble  Friend,  Francis,  Earl  of  Huntingdon, 
and  Sir  Charles  Hot  ham,  shall  have  absolute  direction  of  the  education  of  my  godson, 
Philip  Stanhope,  until  he  shall  attain  the  age  of  twenty-one  years  ;  as  I  know  no 
persons  more  capable  of  giving  him  the  sentiments  and  manners  of  a  gentleman. 
M.] 
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in  the  public.  The  other  sort  of  connections  I  call  unequal  ones ; 
that  is,  where  the  parts  are  all  on  one  side,  and  the  rank  and 
fortune  on  the  other.  Here,  the  advantage  is  all  on  one  side  ; 
but  that  advantage  must  be  ably  and  artfully  concealed.  Com- 
plaisance, an  engaging  manner,  and  a  patient  toleration  of  certain 
airs  of  superiority,  must  cement  them.  The  weaker  party  must 
be  taken  by  the  heart,  his  head  giving  no  hold  ;  and  he  must  be 
governed,  by  being  made  to  believe  that  he  governs.  These 
people,  skilfully  led,  give  great  weight  to  their  leader.  I  have 
formerly  pointed  out  to  you  a  couple  that  I  take  to  be  proper 
objects  for  your  skill :  and  you  will  meet  with  twenty  more,  for 
they  are  very  rife. 

The  other  person  whom  I  recommended  to  you  is  a  woman ; 
not  as  a  woman,  for  that  is  not  immediately  my  business ;  be- 
sides, I  fear  she  is  turned  of  fifty.  It  is  Lady  Hervey,1  whom  I 
directed  you  to  call  upon  at  Dijon,  but  who,  to  my  great  joy, 
because  to  your  great  advantage,  passes  all  this  winter  at  Paris. 
She  has  been  bred  all  her  life  at  courts ;  of  which  she  has  ac- 
quired all  the  easy  good  breeding  and  politeness,  without  the 
frivolousness.  She  has  all  the  reading  that  a  woman  should 
have  ;  and  more  than  any  woman  need  have  ;  for  she  understands 
Latin  perfectly  well,  though  she  wisely  conceals  it.  As  she  will 
look  upon  you  as  her  son,  I  desire  that  you  will  look  upon  her 
as  my  delegate  :  trust,  consult,  and  apply  to  her  without  reserve. 
No  woman  ever  had  more  than  she  has  le  ton  de  la  parfaitement 
bonne  compagnie,  les  manures  engageantes,  et  le  je  ne  sots  quoi  qui 
plait.  Desire  her  to  reprove  and  correct  any,  and  every,  the 
least  error  and  inaccuracy  in  your  manners,  air,  address,  etc. 
No  woman  in  Europe  can  do  it  so  well ;  none  will  do  it  more 

1  [Mary,  Lady  Hervey,  the  daughter  of  Brigadier-General  Nicholas  Lepel,  was 
probably  born  on  September  26,  1700.  According  to  the  inscription  in  Tekworth 
Church  the  year  should  be  1706,  but  Pope,  in  a  letter  said  to  be  dated  Septem- 
ber 13,  1717,  speaks  of  her  as  already  maid  of  honour  to  the  princess  (Elwin  & 
Courthope's  edition  of  Pope's  Works,  ix. ,  273-75).  At  court  she  divided  the  honours 
for  wit  and  beauty  with  her  friend,  Mary  Bellenden,  afterwards  wife  of  Colonel 
John  Campbell,  who  became  fourth  Duke  of  Argyll.  Pope  and  Gay  sang  of  her, 
and  Pulteney  and  Chesterfield  wrote  a  joint  ballad  in  her  praise.  Voltaire,  another 
of  her  admirers,  addressed  to  her  verses  beginning : — 

Hervey,  zoould  you  know  the  passion 
You  have  kindled  in  my  breast  t 

These  are  the  only  English  verses  by  Voltaire  extant.  She  married,  in  1720,  John, 
Lord  Hervey  (Pope's  Sporus),  eldest  son  of  the  Earl  of  Bristol.     She  died  in  1768.] 
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willingly,  or  in  a  more  proper  and  obliging  manner.  In  such  a 
case,  she  will  not  put  you  out  of  countenance,  by  telling  you  of 
it  in  company ;  but  either  intimate  it  by  some  sign,  or  wait  for 
an  opportunity  when  you  are  alone  together.  She  is  also  in  the 
best  French  company,  where  she  will  not  only  introduce,  but 
puff  you,  if  I  may  use  so  low  a  word.  And  I  can  assure  you 
that  it  is  no  little  help,  in  the  beau  monde,  to  be  puffed  there  by 
a  fashionable  woman.  I  send  you  the  enclosed  billet  to  carry 
her,  only  as  a  certificate  of  the  identity  of  your  person,  which  I 
take  it  for  granted  she  could  not  know  again. 

You  would  be  so  much  surprised  to  receive  a  whole  letter  from 
me  without  any  mention  of  the  exterior  ornaments  necessary  for  a 
gentleman,  as  manners,  elocution,  air,  address,  graces,  etc.,  that, 
to  comply  with  your  expectations,  I  will  touch  upon  them ;  and 
tell  you,  that  when  you  come  to  England,  I  will  show  you  some 
people,  whom  I  do  not  now  care  to  name,  raised  to  the  highest 
stations  singly  by  those  exterior  and  adventitious  ornaments ; 
whose  parts  would  never  have  entitled  them  to  the  smallest  office 
in  the  excise.  Are  they  then  necessary,  and  worth  acquiring,  or 
not  ?  You  will  see  many  instances  of  this  kind  at  Paris,  particu- 
larly a  glaring  one,  of  a  person 1  raised  to  the  highest  posts  and 
dignities  in  France,  as  well  as  to  be  absolute  sovereign  of  the 
beau  monde,  singly  by  the  graces  of  his  person  and  address ;  by 
woman's  chit-chat,  accompanied  with  important  gestures ;  by  an 
imposing  air,  and  pleasing  abord.  Nay,  by  these  helps,  he  even 
passes  for  a  wit,  though  he  hath  certainly  no  uncommon  share 
of  it.  I  will  not  name  him,  because  it  would  be  very  imprudent 
in  you  to  do  it.  A  young  fellow,  at  his  first  entrance  into  the 
beau  monde,  must  not  offend  the  king  de  facto  there.  It  is  very 
often  more  necessary  to  conceal  contempt  than  resentment,  the 
former  being  never  forgiven,  but  the  latter  sometimes  forgot. 

There  is  a  small  quarto  book,  entitled,  Hisloire  Chronologique 
de  la  France,  lately  published  by  Le  President  Henault ; 2  a  man 

1  [M.  le  Marechal  de  Richelieu.  ] 

2  [The  President  Hgnault  is  well  known  by  the  chronology  which  Lord  Chester- 
field mentions.  In  1765  Horace  Walpole  describes  him  as  follows  at  a  supper  at 
Madame  du  Deffand's  :  "The  President  is  very  near  deaf,  and  much  nearer  super- 
annuated. He  sits  by  the  table  ;  the  mistress  of  the  house,  who  formerly  was  his, 
inquires  after  every  dish  on  the  table,  is  told  who  has  eaten  of  which,  and  then 
bawls  the  bill  of  fare  of  every  individual  into  the  President's  ears."  To  the  Hon. 
H.  Conway,  October  6,  1765.     M.] 
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of  parts  and  learning,  with  whom  you  will  probably  get  ac- 
quainted at  Paris.  I  desire  that  it  may  always  lie  upon  your 
table,  for  your  recourse  as  often  as  you  read  history.  The 
chronology,  though  chiefly  relative  to  the  history  of  France,  is 
not  singly  confined  to  it ;  but  the  most  interesting  events  of  all 
the  rest  of  Europe  are  also  inserted,  and  many  of  them  adorned 
by  short,  pretty,  and  just  reflections.  The  new  edition  of  Les 
MSmoires  de  Sully,1  in  three  quarto  volumes,  is  also  extremely 
well  worth  your  reading,  as  it  will  give  you  a  clearer  and  truer 
notion  of  one  of  the  most  interesting  periods  of  the  French  his- 
tory, than  you  can  yet  have  formed  from  all  the  other  books  you 
may  have  read  upon  the  subject.  That  prince,  I  mean  Henry 
the  Fourth,  had  all  the  accomplishments  and  virtues  of  a  hero, 
and  of  a  king,  and  almost  of  a  man.  The  last  are  the  most 
rarely  seen.     May  you  possess  them  all !     Adieu. 

Pray  make  my  compliments  to  Mr.  Harte,  and  let  him  know 
that  I  have  this  moment  received  his  letter  of  the  12th,  N.  S., 
from  Antibes.  It  requires  no  immediate  answer ;  I  shall  there- 
fore delay  mine  till  I  have  another  from  him.  Give  him  the 
enclosed,  which  I  have  received  from  Mr.  Eliot. 


LETTER  CCXXXII 

London,  November  i,  O.  S.  1750. 

My  Dear  Friend  :  I  hope  that  this  letter  will  not  find  you 
still  at  Montpelier,  but  rather  be  sent  after  you  from  thence  to 
Paris,  where  I  am  persuaded  that  Mr.  Harte  could  find  as  good 
advice  for  his  leg  as  at  Montpelier,  if  not  better  ;  but  if  he  is 
of  a  different  opinion,  I  am  sure  you  ought  to  stay  there  as  long 
as  he  desires. 

While  you  are  in  France,  I  could  wish  that  the  hours  you  allot 
for  historical  amusement  should  be  entirely  devoted  to  the  history 

1  [The  Memoires  or  Economies  Ray  a  les  of  Maximilien  de  Bethune,  Due  de  Sully 
(1559-1641),  are  ranked  among  the  most  interesting  and  authentic  records  of  French 
history.  They  contain  a  particular  account  of  what  passed  from  the  peace  in  1570 
to  the  death  of  Henry  the  Fourth.  The  Abbe*  de  l'Ecluse  revised  these  memoirs, 
which  were  written  originally  in  the  second  person,  as  though  Sully  were  addressed 
by  his  secretary.  The  Abb6  de  l'Ecluse  changed  this  and  made  Sully  himself  the 
spokesman  of  his  own  book.] 
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of  France.  One  always  reads  history  to  most  advantage  in  that 
country  to  which  it  is  relative ;  not  only  books,  but  persons 
being  ever  at  hand  to  solve  doubts  and  clear  up  difficulties.  I 
do  by  no  means  advise  you  to  throw  away  your  time  in  ransack- 
ing like  a  dull  antiquarian,  the  minute  and  unimportant  parts  of 
remote  and  fabulous  times.  Let  blockheads  read  what  block- 
heads wrote.  And  a  general  notion  of  the  history  of  France, 
from  the  conquest  of  that  country  by  the  Franks,  to  the  reign  of 
Louis  the  Eleventh,  is  sufficient  for  use,  consequently  sufficient 
for  you.  There  are,  however,  in  those  remote  times,  some 
remarkable  aeras,  that  deserve  more  particular  attention  ;  I 
mean  those  in  which  some  notable  alterations  happened  in  the 
constitution  and  form  of  government.  As,  for  example,  the 
settlement  of  Clovis  in  Gaul,  and  the  form  of  government  which 
he  then  established ;  for,  by  the  way,  that  form  of  government 
differed  in  this  particular  from  all  the  other  Gothic  governments, 
that  the  people,  neither  collectively  nor  by  representatives,  had 
any  share  in  it.  It  was  a  mixture  of  monarchy  and  aristocracy ; 
and  what  were  called  the  States  General  of  France  consisted 
only  of  the  nobility  and  clergy,  till  the  time  of  Philip  le  Bel,  in 
the  very  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century,  who  first  called 
the  people  to  those  assemblies,  by  no  means  for  the  good  of  the 
people,  who  were  only  amused  by  this  pretended  honour ;  but, 
in  truth,  to  check  the  nobility  and  clergy,  and  induce  them  to 
grant  the  money  he  wanted  for  his  profusion  ;  this  was  a  scheme 
of  Enguerrand  de  Marigny,  his  minister,  who  governed  both  him 
and  his  kingdom  to  such  a  degree,  as  to  be  called  the  coadjutor 
and  governor  of  the  kingdom.  Charles  M  artel  laid  aside  these 
assemblies,  and  governed  by  open  force.  Pepin  restored  them, 
and  attached  them  to  him,  and  with  them  the  nation ;  by  which 
means  he  deposed  Childeric,  and  mounted  the  throne.  This  is 
a  second  period  worth  your  attention.  The  third  race  of  kings, 
which  begins  with  Hugues  Capet,  is  a  third  period.  A  judicious 
reader  of  history  will  save  himself  a  great  deal  of  time  and 
trouble  by  attending  with  care  only  to  those  interesting  periods 
of  history,  which  furnish  remarkable  events,  and  make  aeras  ;  and 
going  slightly  over  the  common  run  of  events.  Some  people 
read  history  as  others  read  the  Pilgrim's  Progress ;  giving  equal 
attention  to,  and  indiscriminately  loading  theit  memento*  V\\5sv 
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every  part  alike.  But  I  would  have  you  read  it  in  a  different 
manner :  take  the  shortest  general  history  you  can  find  of  every 
country;  and  mark  down  in  that  history  the  most  important 
periods,  such  as  conquests,  changes  of  kings,  and  alterations  of 
the  form  of  government ;  and  then  have  recourse  to  more  ex- 
tensive histories,  or  particular  treatises,  relative  to  those  great 
points.  Consider  them  well,  trace  up  their  causes,  and  follow 
their  consequences.  For  instance,  there  ]  is  a  most  excellent, 
though  very  short  history  of  France,  by  Le  Gendre.  Read  that 
with  attention,  and  you  will  know  enough  of  the  general  history  ; 
but  when  you  find  there  such  remarkable  periods  as  are  above 
mentioned,  consult  Mezeray,  and  other  the  best  and  minutest 
historians,  as  well  as  political  treatises  ^upon  those  subjects.  In 
later  times,  Memoirs,  from  those  of  Philip  de  Commines  down 
to  the  innumerable  ones  in  the  reign  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth, 
have  been  of  great  use,  and  thrown  great  light  upon  particular 
parts  of  history. 

Conversation  in  France,  if  you  have  the  address  and  dexterity 
to  turn  it  upon  useful  subjects,  will  exceedingly  improve  your 
historical  knowledge ;  for  people  there,  however  classically  igno- 
rant they  may  be,  think  it  a  shame  to  be  ignorant  of  the  history 
of  their  own  country :  they  read  that,  if  they  read  nothing  else, 
and  having  often  read  nothing  else,  are  proud  of  having  read 
that,  and  talk  of  it  willingly ;  even  the  women  are  well  instructed 
in  that  sort  of  reading.  I  am  far  from  meaning  by  this,  that  you 
should  always  be  talking  wisely,  in  company,  of  books,  history, 
and  matters  of  knowledge.  There  are  many  companies  which 
you  will,  and  ought  to  keep,  where  such  conversations  would  be 
misplaced  and  ill-timed ;  your  own  good  sense  must  distinguish 
the  company  and  the  time.  You  must  trifle  only  with  triflers  ; 
and  be  serious  only  with  the  serious,  but  dance  to  those  who 
pipe.  Cur  in  theatrum  Cato  severe  venisti?  was  justly  said  to  an 
old  man:  how  much  more  so  would  it  be  to  one  of  your  age? 
From  the  moment  that  you  are  dressed  and  go  out,  pocket  all 
your  knowledge  with  your  watch,  and  never  pull  it  out  in  com- 
pany unless  desired :  the  producing  of  the  one  unasked,  implies 
that  you  are  weary  of  the  company ;  and  the  producing  of  the 
other  unrequired,  will  make  the  company  weary  of  you.  Company 
is  a  republic  too  jealous  of  its  liberties,  to  suffer  a  dictator  even 
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for  a  quarter  of  an  hour ;  and  yet  in  that,  as  in  all  republics, 
there  are  some  few  who  really  govern ;  but  then  it  is  by  seeming 
to  disclaim,  instead  of  attempting  to  usurp  the  power  :  that  is 
the  occasion  in  which  manners,  dexterity,  address,  and  the  un- 
definable  je  ne  satis  quoi  triumph ;  if  properly  exerted,  their 
conquest  is  sure,  and  the  more  lasting  for  not  being  perceived. 
Remember,  that  4:his  is  not  only  your  first  and  greatest,  but 
ought  to  be  almost  your  only  object,  while  you  are  in  France. 
I  know  that  many  of  your  countrymen  are  apt  to  call  the 
freedom  and  vivacity  of  the  French,  petulancy  and  ill  breeding ; 
but,  should  you  think  so,  I  desire  upon  many  accounts  that  you 
will  not  say  so ;  I  admit  that  it  may  be  so  in  some  instances  of 
petits  matires  Stourdis,  and  in  some  young  people  unbroken  to  the 
world ;  but  I  can  assure  you  that  you  will  find  it  much  otherwise 
with  people  of  a  certain  rank  and  age,  upon  whose  model  you 
will  do  very  well  to  form  yourself.  We  call  their  steady  as- 
surance, impudence :  why  ?  Only  because  what  we  call  modesty 
is  awkward  bashfulness,  and  mauvazse  horde.  For  my  part,  I 
see  no  impudence,  but,  on  the  contrary,  infinite  utility  and 
advantage,  in  presenting  one's  self  with  the  same  coolness  and 
unconcern  in  any  and  every  company;  till  one  can  do  that,  I 
am  very  sure  that  one  can  never  present  one's  self  well.  What- 
ever is  done  under  concern  and  embarrassment,  must  be  ill  done  ; 
and,  till  a  man  is  absolutely  easy  and  unconcerned  in  every 
company,  he  will  never  be  thought  to  have  kept  good  company, 
nor  be  very  welcome  in  it.  A  steady  assurance,  with  seeming 
modesty,  is  possibly  the  most  useful  qualification  that  a  man  can 
have  in  every  part  of  life.  A  man  would  certainly  make  a  very 
considerable  fortune  and  figure  in  the  world,  whose  modesty  and 
timidity  should  often,  as  bashfulness  always  does,  put  him  in  the 
deplorable  and  lamentable  situation  of  the  pious  iEneas,  when 
obstupuii,  steteruntque  comce,  et  vox  faucibus  hoesit !  Fortune  (as 
well  as  women), 

born  to  be  controlled, 


Stoops  to  the  forward  and  the  bold. 

Assurance  and  intrepidity,  under  the  white  banner  of  seeming 
modesty,  clear  the  way  for  merit,  that  would  otherwise  be  dis- 
couraged by  difficulties  in  its  journey ;  whereas  barefaced  vdcl^w- 
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dence  is  the  noisy  and  blustering  harbinger  of  a  worthless  and 
senseless  usurper. 

You  will  think  that  I  shall  never  have  done  recommending  to 
you  these  exterior  worldly  accomplishments,  and  you  will  think 
right,  for  I  never  shall ;  they  are  of  too  great  consequence  to  you 
for  me  to  be  indifferent  or  negligent  about  them :  the  shining 
part  of  your  future  figure  and  fortune  depends  now  wholly  upon 
them.  These  are  the  acquisitions  which  must  give  efficacy  and 
success  to  those  you  have  already  made.  To  have  it  said  and 
believed  that  you  are  the  most  learned  man  in  England,  would 
be  no  more  than  was  said  and  believed  of  Dr.  Bentley ;  but  to 
have  it  said,  at  the  same  time,  that  you  are  also  the  best-bred, 
most  polite,  and  agreeable  man  in  the  kingdom,  would  be  such 
a  happy  composition  of  a  character  as  I  never  yet  knew  any  one 
man  deserve ;  and  which  I  will  endeavour,  as  well  as  ardently 
wish,  that  you  may.  Absolute  perfection  is,  I  well  know,  un- 
attainable ;  but  I  know  too,  that  a  man  of  parts  may  be  un- 
weariedly  aiming  at  it,  and  arrive  pretty  near  it.  Try,  labour, 
persevere.     Adieu. 

LETTER  CCXXXIII 

London,  November  %,  O.S.  175a. 

My  Dear  Friend  :  Before  you  get  to  Paris,  where  you  will 
soon  be  left  to  your  own  discretion,  if  you  have  any,  it  is  neces- 
sary that  we  should  understand  one  another  thoroughly ;  which 
is  the  most  probable  way  of  preventing  disputes.  Money,  the 
cause  of  much  mischief  in  the  world,  is  the  cause  of  most  quarrels 
between  fathers  and  sons ;  the  former  commonly  thinking,  that 
they  cannot  give  too  little,  and  the  latter,  that  they  cannot  have 
enough ;  both  equally  in  the  wrong.  You  must  do  me  the 
justice  to  acknowledge  that  I  have  hitherto  neither  stinted  nor 
grudged  any  expense  that  could  be  of  use,  or  real  pleasure  to 
you ;  and  I  can  assure  you,  by  the  way,  that^you  have  travelled 
at  a  much  more  considerable  expense  than  I  did  myself;  but  I 
never  so  much  as  thought  of  that,  while  Mr.  Harte  was  at  the 
head  of  your  finances ;  being  very  sure  that  the  sums  granted 
were  scrupulously  applied  to  the  uses  for  which  they  were  in- 
tended.    But  the  case  will  soon  be  altered,  and  you  will  be  your 
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own  receiver  and  treasurer.  However,  I  promise  you,  that  we 
will  not  quarrel  singly  upon  the  quantum,  which  shall  be  cheer- 
fully and  freely  granted  ;  the  application  and  appropriation  of  it 
will  be  the  material  point,  which  I  am  now  going  to  clear  up 
and  finally  settle  with  you.  I  will  fix,  or  even  name,  no  settled 
allowance ;  though  I  well  know  in  my  own  mind  what  would 
be  the  proper  one ;  but  I  will  first  try  your  drafts,  by  which  I 
can  in  a  good  degree  judge  of  your  conduct.  This  only  I  tell 
you  in  general,  that  if  the  channels  through  which  my  money  is 
to  go  are  the  proper  ones,  the  source  shall  not  be  scanty ;  but 
should  it  deviate  into  dirty,  muddy,  and  obscure  ones  (which  by- 
the-bye,  it  cannot  do  for  a  week  without  my  knowing  it),  I  give 
you  fair  and  timely  notice,  that  the  source  will  instantly  be  dry. 
Mr.  Harte,  in  establishing  you  at  Paris,  will  point  out  to  you 
those  proper  channels :  he  will  leave  you  there  upon  the  foot  of 
a  man  of  fashion,  and  I  will  continue  you  upon  the  same ;  you 
will  have  your  coach,  your  valet  de  chambre,  your  own  footman, 
and  a  valet  de  place;  which,  by  the  way,  is  one  servant  more 
than  I  had.  I  would  have  you  very  well  dressed,  by  which  I 
mean  dressed  as  the  generality  of  people  of  fashion  are ;  that  is, 
not  to  be  taken  notice  of  for  being  either  more  or  less  fine  than 
other  people :  it  is  by  being  well  dressed,  not  finely  dressed, 
that  a  gentleman  should  be  distinguished.  You  must  frequent 
les  spectacles,  which  expense  I  shall  willingly  supply.  You  must 
play  d,  des  petitsjeux  de  commerce  in  mixed  companies ;  that  article 
is  trifling;  I  shall  pay  it  cheerfully.  All  the  other  articles  of 
pocket  money  are  very  inconsiderable  at  Paris,  in  comparison  of 
what  they  are  here,  the  silly  custom  of  giving  money  wherever 
one  dines  or  sups,  and  the  expensive  importunity  of  subscriptions, 
not  being  yet  introduced  there.  Having  thus  reckoned  up  all 
the  decent  expenses  of  a  gentleman,  which  I  will  most  readily 
defray,  I  come  now  to  those  which  I  will  neither  bear  nor  supply. 
The  first  of  these  is  gaming,  of  which,  though  I  have  not  the 
least  reason  to  suspect  you,  I  think  it  necessary  eventually  to 
assure  you,  that  no  consideration  in  the  world  shall  ever  make 
me  pay  your  play  debts ;  should  you  ever  urge  to  me  that  your 
honour  is  pawned,  I  should  most  immovably  answer  you,  that  it 
was  your  honour,  not  mine,  that  was  pawned;  and  that  your 
creditor  might  e'en  take  the  pawn  for  the  debt 
VOL.  II. — 6 
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Low  company,  and  low  pleasures,  are  always  much  more  costly 
than  liberal  and  elegant  ones.  The  disgraceful  riots  of  a  tavern 
are  much  more  expensive,  as  well  as  dishonourable,  than  the 
sometimes  pardonable  excesses  in  good  company.  I  must  abso- 
lutely hear  of  no  tavern  scrapes  and  squabbles. 

I  come  now  to  another  and  very  material  point;  I  mean 
women ;  and  I  will  not  address  myself  to  you  upon  this  subject 
either  in  a  religious,  a  moral,  or  a  parental  style.  I  will  even 
lay  aside  my  age,  remember  yours,  and  speak  to  you  as  one  man 
of  pleasure,  if  he  had  parts  too,  would  speak  to  another.     I  will 

by  no  means  pay  for  w s,  and  their  never-failing  consequences, 

surgeons ;  nor  will  1,  upon  any  account,  keep  singers,  dancers, 
actresses,  and  id  genus  omne  ;  and  independently  of  the  expense, 
I  must  tell  you,  that  such  connections  would  give  me,  and  all 
sensible  people,  the  utmost  contempt  for  your  parts  and  address  : 
a  young  fellow  must  have  as  little  sense  as  address,  to  venture, 
or  more  properly  to  sacrifice,  his  health,  and  ruin  his  fortune, 
with  such  sort  of  creatures ;  in  such  a  place  as  Paris  especially, 
where  gallantry  is  both  the  profession  and  the  practice  of  every 
woman  of  fashion.     To  speak  plainly,  I  will  not  forgive  your 

understanding  c s  and  p s ;  nor  will  your   constitution 

forgive  them  you.  Those  distempers,  as  well  as  their  cures,  fall 
nine  times  in  ten  upon  the  lungs.  This  argument,  I  am  sure, 
ought  to  have  weight  with  you  ;  for  I  protest  to  you,  that  if  you 
meet  with  any  such  accident,  I  would  not  give  one  year's  pur- 
chase for  your  life.  Lastly,  there  is  another  sort  of  expense  that 
I  will  not  allow,  only  because  it  is  a  silly  one ;  I  mean  the  fooling 
away  your  money  in  baubles  at  toy-shops.  Have  one  handsome 
snuff-box  (if  you  take  snuff),  and  one  handsome  sword  ;  but  then 
no  more  very  pretty  and  very  useless  things. 

By  what  goes  before,  you  will  easily  perceive  that  I  mean  to 
allow  you  whatever  is  necessary,  not  only  for  the  figure,  but  for 
the  pleasures  of  a  gentleman,  and  not  to  supply  the  profusion  of 
a  rake.  This,  you  must  confess,  does  not  savour  of  either  the 
severity  or  parsimony  of  old  age.  I  consider  this  agreement 
between  us  as  a  subsidiary  treaty  on  my  part,  for  services  to  be 
performed  on  yours.  I  promise  you,  that  I  will  be  as  punctual  in 
the  payment  of  the  subsidies,  as  England  has  been  during  the  last 
war ;  but  then  I  give  you  notice  at  the  same  time,  that  I  require 
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a  much  more  scrupulous  execution  of  the  treaty  on  your  part,  than 
we  met  with  on  that  of  our  allies ;  or  else  that  payment  will  be 
stopped.  I  hope  all  that  I  have  now  said  was  absolutely  un- 
necessary, and  that  sentiments  more  worthy  and  more  noble 
than  pecuniary  ones,  would  of  themselves  have  pointed  out  to 
you  the  conduct  I  recommend ;  but  in  all  events,  I  resolved  to 
be  once  for  all  explicit  with  you,  that  in  the  worst  that  can 
happen,  you  may  not  plead  ignorance,  and  complain  that  I  had 
not  sufficiently  explained  to  you  my  intentions. 

Having  mentioned  the  word  Rake,  I  must  say  a  word  or  two 
more  on  that  subject,  because  young  people  too  frequently,  and 
always  fatally,  are  apt  to  mistake  that  character  for  that  of  a 
man  of  pleasure ;  whereas,  there  are  not  in  the  world  two  char- 
acters more  different.  A  rake  is  a  composition  of  all  the  lowest, 
most  ignoble,  degrading,  and  shameful  vices ;  they  all  conspire 
to  disgrace  his  character,  and  to  ruin  his  fortune ;  while  wine 
and  the  p — x  contend  which  shall  soonest  and  most  effectually 
destroy  his  constitution.  A  dissolute,  flagitious  footman,  or 
porter,  makes  full  as  good  a  rake  as  a  man  of  the  first  quality. 
By-the-bye,  let  me  tell  you,  that  in  the  wildest  part  of  my  youth, 
I  never  was  a  rake,  but,  on  the  contrary,  always  detested  and 
despised  that  character. 

A  man  of  pleasure,  though  not  always  so  scrupulous  as  he 
should  be,  and  as  one  day  he  will  wish  he  had  been,  refines  at 
least  his  pleasures  by  taste,  accompanies  them  with  decency,  and 
enjoys  them  with  dignity.  Few  men  can  be  men  of  pleasure, 
every  man  may  be  a  rake.  Remember  that  I  shall  know  every- 
thing you  say  or  do  at  Paris,  as  exactly  as  if,  by  the  force  of 
magic,  I  could  follow  you  everywhere,  like  a  Sylph  or  a  Gnome, 
invisible  myself  Seneca  says,  very  prettily,  that  one  should 
ask  nothing  of  God,  but  what  one  should  be  willing  that  men 
should  know ;  nor  of  men,  but  what  one  should  be  willing  that 
God  should  know ;  I  advise  you  to  say  and  do  nothing  at  Paris, 
but  what  you  would  be  willing  that  I  should  know.  I  hope, 
nay,  I  believe,  that  will  be  the  case.  Sense,  I  dare  say,  you  do 
not  want ;  instruction,  I  am  sure,  you  have  never  wanted  : 
experience  you  are  daily  gaining :  all  which  together  must 
inevitably  (I  should  think)  make  you  both  respectable  et  aimable, 
the  perfection  of  a  human  character.     In  that  case  nothing  shall 
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be  wanting  on  my  part,  and  you  shall  solidly  experience  all  the 
extent  and  tenderness  of  my  affection  for  you ;  but  dread  the 
reverse  of  both !     Adieu. 

P.  S.  When  you  get  to  Paris,  after  you  have  been  to  wait  on 
Lord  Albemarle,1  go  to  see  Mr.  Yorke,2  whom  I  have  particular 
reasons  for  desiring  that  you  should  be  well  with,  as  I  shall  here- 
after explain  to  you.  Let  him  know  that  my  orders,  and  your 
own  inclinations,  conspired  to  make  you  desire  his  friendship  and 
protection. 
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My  Dear  Friend  :  I  have  sent  you  so  many  preparatory  letters 
for  Paris,  that  this,  which  will  meet  you  there,  shall  only  be  a 
summary  of  them  all. 

You  have  hitherto  had  more  liberty  than  anybody  of  your  age 
ever  had ;  and  I  must  do  you  the  justice  to  own,  that  you  have 
made  a  better  use  of  it  than  most  people  of  your  age  would  have 
done ;  but  then,  though  you  had  not  a  jailer,  you  had  a  friend  with 
you.  At  Paris,  you  will  not  only  be  unconfined,  but  unassisted. 
Your  own  good  sense  must  be  your  only  guide :  I  have  great  con- 
fidence in  it,  and  am  convinced  that  I  shall  receive  just  such 
accounts  of  your  conduct  at  Paris  as  I  could  wish ;  for  I  tell  you 
beforehand  that  I  shall  be  most  minutely  informed  of  all  that  you 
do,  and  almost  of  all  that  you  say  there.  Enjoy  the  pleasures  of 
youth,  you  cannot  do  better :  but  refine  and  dignity  them  like  a 
man  of  parts ;  let  them  raise,  and  not  sink,  let  them  adorn  and 
not  vilify,  your  character ;  let  them,  in  short,  be  the  pleasures  of 

1  [William  Anne  Keppel,  second  Earl  of  Albemarle  (1702-54).  He  was  made 
Governor  of  Virginia  in  1737,  commanded  the  first  line  of  Cumberland's  army  at 
Culloden,  and  was  present  at  the  battle  of  Val.  At  the  peace  of  1748  Albemarle 
was  sent  as  ambassador-extraordinary  and  minister  plenipotentiary  to  Paris. 
Horace  Walpole  calls  him  the  "spendthrift  earl,"  and  says  that  the  British 
embassy  in  Paris  was  kept  up  for  his  benefit.  Lord  Albemarle  squandered  not 
only  his  own  fortune,  but  also  that  brought  him  by  his  wife,  who  was  daughter  of 
Charles,  first  Duke  of  Richmond.  He  died  at  his  post  in  Paris  in  1754.  For 
Lord  Chesterfield's  description  of  "  his  air,  his  address,  his  manners  and  his  graces," 
see  Letter  CCLXXIX.] 

2  [Joseph,  third  son  of  Lord  Chancellor  Hardwicke,  was  at  this  time  Secretary 
of  Embassy  at  Paris,  but  became,  in  1751,  Envoy  at  the  Hague.  He  was  created 
Lord  Dover  in  1788,  and  died  without  issue  in  1792.     M.] 
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a  gentleman,  and  taken  with  your  equals  at  least,  but  rather  with 
your  superiors,  and  those  chiefly  French. 

Inquire  into  the  characters  of  the  several  Academicians,  before 
you  form  a  connection  with  any  of  them :  and  be  most  upon  your 
guard  against  those  who  make  the  most  court  to  you. 

You  cannot  study  much  in  the  Academy ;  but  you  may  study 
usefully  there,  if  you  are  an  economist  of  your  time,  and  bestow 
only  upon  good  books  those  quarters  and  halves  of  hours,  which 
occur  to  everybody  in  the  course  of  almost  every  day ;  and  which, 
at  the  year's  end,  amount  to  a  very  considerable  sum  of  time. 
Let  Greek,  without  fail,  share  some  part  of  every  day  ;  I  do  not 
mean  the  Greek  poets,  the  catches  of  Anacreon,  or  the  tender 
complaints  of  Theocritus,  or  even  the  porter-like  language  of 
Homer's  heroes ;  of  whom  all  smatterers  in  Greek  know  a  little, 
quote  often,  and  talk  of  always ;  but  I  mean  Plato,  Aristoteles, 
Demosthenes,  and  Thucydides,  whom  none  but  adepts  know.  It 
is  Greek  that  must  distinguish  you  in  the  learned  world,  Latin 
alone  will  not :  and  Greek  must  be  sought  to  be  retained,  for  it 
never  occurs  like  Latin.  When  you  read  history  or  other  books 
of  amusement,  let  every  language  you  are  master  of  have  its  turn, 
so  that  you  may  not  only  retain,  but  improve  in  every  one.  I 
also  desire  that  you  will  converse  in  German  and  Italian,  with  all 
the  Germans  and  the  Italians  with  whom  you  converse  at  all. 
This  will  be  a  very  agreeable  and  flattering  thing  to  them,  and  a 
very  useful  one  to  you. 

Pray  apply  yourself  diligently  to  your  exercises ;  for  though 
the  doing  them  well  is  not  supremely  meritorious,  the  doing 
them  ill  is  illiberal,  vulgar  and  ridiculous. 

I  recommend  theatrical  representations  to  you;  which  are 
excellent  at  Paris.  The  tragedies  of  Corneille  and  Racine,  and 
the  comedies  of  Moliere,  well  attended  to,  are  admirable  lessons, 
both  for  the  heart  and  the  head.  There  is  not,  nor  ever  was, 
any  theatre  comparable  to  the  French.  If  the  music  of  the 
French  operas  does  not  please  your  Italian  ear,  the  words  of 
them,  at  least,  are  sense  and  poetry,  which  is  much  more  than 
I  can  say  of  any  Italian  opera  that  I  ever  read  or  heard  in  my 
life. 

I  send  you  the  enclosed  letter  of  recommendation  to  Marquis 
Matignon,  which  I  would  have  you  deliver  to  him  as  aoow  a&  ^wx 
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can ;  you  will,  I  am  sure,  feel  the  good  effects  of  his  warm  friend- 
ship for  me,  and  Lord  Bolingbroke  ;  who  has  also  wrote  to  him 
upon  your  subject  By  that,  and  by  the  other  letters  which  I 
have  sent  you,  you  will  be  at  once  so  thoroughly  introduced  into 
the  best  French  company,  that  you  must  take  some  pains  if  you 
will  keep  bad ;  but  that  is  what  I  do  not  suspect  you  of.  You 
have,  I  am  sure,  too  much  right  ambition,  to  prefer  low  and 
disgraceful  company  to  that  of  your  superiors,  both  in  rank  and 
age.  Your  character,  and  consequently  your  fortune,  absolutely 
depends  upon  the  company  you  keep,  and  the  turn  you  take  at 
Paris.  I  do  not,  in  the  least,  mean  a  grave  turn  ;  on  the  con- 
trary, a  gay,  a  sprightly,  but  at  the  same  time  an  elegant  and 
liberal  one. 

Keep  carefully  out  of  all  scrapes  and  quarrels.  They  lower  a 
character  extremely ;  and  are  particularly  dangerous  in  France ; 
where  a  man  is  dishonoured  by  not  resenting  an  affront,  and 
utterly  ruined  by  resenting  it.  The  young  Frenchmen  are  hasty, 
giddy,  and  petulant ;  extremely  national,  and  avantageux.  For- 
bear from  any  national  jokes  or  reflections,  which  are  always 
improper,  and  commonly  unjust.  The  colder  northern  nations 
generally  look  upon  France  as  a  whistling,  singing,  dancing, 
frivolous  nation ;  this  notion  is  very  far  from  being  a  true  one, 
though  many  petits  maitres  by  their  behaviour  seem  to  justify  it ; 
but  those  very  pedis  maitres,  when  mellowed  by  age  and  experi- 
ence, very  often  turn  out  very  able  men.  The  number  of  great 
generals  and  statesmen,  as  well  as  excellent  authors,  that 
France  has  produced,  is  an  undeniable  proof,  that  it  is  not  that 
frivolous,  unthinking,  empty  nation  that  northern  prejudices 
suppose  it.  Seem  to  like  and  approve  of  everything  at  first, 
and  I  promise  you,  that  you  will  like  and  approve  of  many 
things  afterwards. 

I  expect  that  you  will  write  to  me  constantly,  once  every  week, 
which  I  desire  may  be  every  Thursday :  and  that  ^rour  letters 
may  inform  me  of  your  personal  transactions ;  not  of  what  you 
see,  but  of  whom  you  see,  and  what  you  do. 

Be  your  own  monitor,  now  that  you  will  have  no  other.  As 
to  enunciation,  I  must  repeat  it  to  you  again  and  again,  that  there 
is  no  one  thing  so  necessary :  all  other  talents,  without  that,  are 
absolutely  useless,  except  in  your  own  closet. 
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It  sounds  ridiculously  to  bid  you  study  with  your  dancing- 
master;  and  yet  I  do.  The  bodily  carriage  and  graces  are  of 
infinite  consequence  to  everybody,  and  more  particularly  to  you. 

Adieu  for  this  time,  my  dear  child.     Yours  tenderly. 
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London,  November  12,  O.  S.  1750. 

My  Dear  Friend  :  You  will  possibly  think,  that  this  letter 
turns  upon  strange,  little,  trifling  objects ;  and  you  will  think 
right,  if  you  consider  them  separately  ;  but  if  you  take  them 
aggregately,  you  will  be  convinced,  that  as  parts  which  conspire 
to  form  that  whole  called  the  exterior  of  a  man  of  fashion,  they 
are  of  importance.  I  shall  not  dwell  now  upon  those  personal 
graces,  that  liberal  air,  and  that  engaging  address,  which  I  have 
so  often  recommended  to  you ;  but  descend  still  lower,  to  your 
dress,  cleanliness,  and  care  of  your  person. 

When  you  come  to  Paris,  you  must  take  care  to  be  extremely 
well  dressed ;  that  is,  as  the  fashionable  people  are ;  this  does 
by  no  means  consist  in  the  finery,  but  in  the  taste,  fitness,  and 
manner  of  wearing  your  clothes ;  a  fine  suit  ill-made,  and 
slatternly,  or  stiffly  worn,  far  from  adorning,  only  exposes  the 
awkwardness  of  the  wearer.  Get  the  best- French  tailor  to  make 
your  clothes,  whatever  they  are,  in  the  fashion,  and  to  fit  you : 
and  then  wear  them,  button  them,  or  unbutton  them,  as  the 
genteelest  people  you  see  do.  Let  your  man  learn  of  the  best 
Jriseur  to  do  your  hair  well,  for  that  is  a  very  material  part  of 
your  dress.  Take  care  to  have  your  stockings  well  gartered  up, 
and  your  shoes  well  buckled  ;  for  nothing  gives  a  more  slovenly 
air  to  a  man  than  ill-dressed  legs.  In  your  person  you  must  be 
accurately  clean ;  and  your  teeth,  hands,  and  nails  should  be 
superlatively  so ;  a  dirty  mouth  has  real  ill  consequences  to  the 
owner,  for  it  infallibly  causes  the  decay,  as  well  as  the  intolerable 
pain  of  the  teeth ;  and  it  is  very  offensive  to  his  acquaintance, 
for  it  will  most  inevitably  stink.  I  insist,  therefore,  that  you 
wash  your  teeth  the  first  thing  you  do  every  morning,  with  a 
soft  sponge  and  warm  water,  for  four  or  five  minutes ;  and  then 
wash  your  mouth  five  or  six  times.     Moutun,  whom  I  desire  ^jou 
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will  send  for  upon  your  arrival  at  Paris,  will  give  you  an  opiate, 
and  a  liquor  to  be  used  sometimes.     Nothing  looks  more  ordinary, 
vulgar,  and  illiberal,  than  dirty  hands,  and  ugly,  uneven,  and 
ragged  nails :  I  do  not  suspect  you  of  that  shocking,  awkward 
trick,  of  biting  yours ;  but  that  is  not  enough :  you  must  keep 
the  ends  of  them  smooth  and  clean,  not  tipped  with  black,  as 
the  ordinary  people's  always  are.     The  ends  of  your  nails  should 
be  small  segments  of  circles,  which,  by  a  very  little  care  in  the 
cutting,  they  are  very  easily  brought  to ;   every  time  that  you 
wipe  your  hands,  rub  the  skin  round  your  nails  backwards,  that 
it  may  not  grow  up,  and  shorten  your  nails  too  much.     The 
cleanliness  of  the  rest  of  your  person,  which  by  the  way  will 
conduce  greatly  to  your  health,  I  refer  from  time  to  time  to  the 
bagnio.     My  mentioning  these  particulars  arises  (I  freely  own) 
from  some  suspicion  that  the  hints  are  not  unnecessary  ;  for, 
when  you  were  a  school-boy,  you  were  slovenly  and  dirty  above 
your  fellows.     I  must  add  another  caution,  which  is,  that  upon 
no  account  whatever  you  put  your  fingers,  as  too  many  people 
are  apt  to  do,  in  your  nose  or  ears.     It  is  the  most  shocking, 
nasty,  vulgar  rudeness,  that  can  be  offered  to  company  ;  it  dis- 
gusts one,  it  turns  one's  stomach  ;  and  for  my  own  part,  I  would 
much  rather  know  that  a  man's  fingers  were  actually  in  his  breech, 
than  see  them  in  his  nose.     Wash  your  ears  well  every  morning, 
and  blow  your  nose  in  your  handkerchief  whenever  you  have 
occasion;  but,    by  the  way,  without  looking  at  it   afterwards. 
There  should  be  in  the  least,  as  well  as  in  the  greatest  parts  of 
a  gentleman,   les  manieres  nobles.     Sense  will  teach  you  some, 
observation  others  :  attend  carefully  to  the  manners,  the  diction, 
the  motions,  of  people  of  the  first  fashion,  and  form  your  own 
upon  them.     On  the  other  hand,  observe  a  little  those  of  the 
vulgar,  in  order  to  avoid  them:  for  though  the  things  which 
they  say  or  do  may  be  the  same,  the  manner  is  always  totally 
different :  and  in  that,  and  nothing  else,  consists  the  characteristic 
of  a  man  of  fashion.     The  lowest  peasant  speaks,  moves,  dresses, 
eats,  and  drinks,  as  much  as  a  man  of  the  first  fashion ;  but  does 
them  all  quite  differently  ;  so  that  by  doing  and  saying  most 
things  in  a  manner  opposite  to  that  of  the  vulgar,  you  have  a  great 
chance  of  doing  and  saying  them  right.     There  are  gradations  in 
awkwardness  and  vulgarism,  as  there  are  in  everything   else. 
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Les  mameres  de  robe,  though  not  quite  right,  are  still  better  than 
les  mameres  bourgeoises ;  and  these,  though  bad,  are  still  better 
than  les  manihres  de  campagne.  But  the  language,  the  air,  the 
dress,  and  the  manners  of  the  court,  are  the  only  true  standard 
des  mameres  nobles,  et  d'un  honnSie  homme.  Ex  pede  Herculem  is  an 
old  and  true  saying,  and  very  applicable  to  our  present  subject ; 
for  a  man  of  parts,  who  has  been  bred  at  courts,  and  used  to  keep 
the  best  company,  will  distinguish  himself,  and  is  to  be  known 
from  the  vulgar,  by  every  word,  attitude,  gesture,  and  even  look. 
I  cannot  leave  these  seeming  minutice,  without  repeating  to  you 
the  necessity  of  your  carving  well ;  which  is  an  article,  little  as 
it  is,  that  is  useful  twice  every  day. of  one's  life  ;  and  the  doing 
it  ill  is  very  troublesome  to  one's  self,  and  very  disagreeable, 
often  ridiculous,  to  others. 

Having  said  all  this,  I  cannot  help  reflecting,  what  a  formal 
dull  fellow,  or  a  cloistered  pedant,  would  say,  if  they  were  to  see 
this  letter ;  they  would  look  upon  it  with  the  utmost  contempt, 
and  say,  that  surely  a  father  might  find  much  better  topics 
for  advice  to  a  son.  I  would  admit  it,  if  I  had  given  you,  or 
that  you  were  capable  of  receiving,  no  better ;  but  if  sufficient 
pains  have  been  taken  to  form  your  heart  and  improve  your 
mind,  and,  as  I  hope,  not  without  success,  I  will  tell  those 
solid  gentlemen,  that  all  these  trifling  things,  as  they  think 
them,  collectively  form  that  pleasing  je  ne  sais  quoi,  that  ensemble, 
which  they  are  utter  strangers  to  both  in  themselves  and  others. 
The  word  aimable  is  not  known  in  their  language,  or  the  thing 
in  their  manners.  Great  usage  of  the  world,  great  attention, 
and  a  great  desire  of  pleasing,  can  alone  give  it ;  and  it  is  no 
trifle.  It  is  from  old  people's  looking  upon  these  things  as 
trifles,  or  not  thinking  of  them  at  all,  that  so  many  young  people 
are  so  awkward,  and  so  ill-bred.  Their  parents,  often  careless 
and  unmindful  of  them,  give  them  only  the  common  run  of 
education,  as  school,  university,  and  then  travelling ;  without 
examining,  and  very  often  without  being  able  to  judge,  if  they 
did  examine,  what  progress  they  make  in  any  one  of  these  stages. 
Then  they  carelessly  comfort  themselves,  and  say  that  their 
sons  will  do  like  other  people's  sons ;  and  so  they  do,  that  is, 
commonly  very  ill.  They  correct  none  of  the  childish  nasty 
tricks,  which  they  get  at  school ;  nor  the  illiberal  mjMmera^\&&v 
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they  contract  at  the  university ;  nor  the  frivolous  and  superficial 
pertness,  which  is  commonly  all  that  they  acquire  by  their  travels. 
As  they  do  not  tell  them  of  these  things,  nobody  else  can ;  so 
they  go  on  in  the  practice  of  them,  without  ever  hearing,  or 
knowing,  that  they  are   unbecoming,  indecent,  and  shocking. 
For  as  I  have  often  formerly  observed  to  you,  nobody  but  a 
father  can  take  the  liberty  to  reprove  a  young  fellow  grown  up, 
for  those  kind  of  inaccuracies  and  improprieties  of  behaviour. 
The  most  intimate  friendship,  unassisted  by  the  paternal  superi 
ority,  will  not  authorise  it.     I  may  truly  say,  therefore,  that  you 
are  happy  in  having  me  for  a  sincere,  friendly,  and  quick-sighted 
monitor.     Nothing  will  escape  me  :  I  shall  pry  for  your  defects, 
in  order  to  correct  them,  as  curiously  as  I  shall  seek  for  your 
perfections,  in  order  to  applaud  and  reward  them,  with   this 
difference  only,  that  I  shall  publicly  mention  the  latter,  and 
never  hint  at  the  former,  but  in  a  letter  to,  or  a  tHe-h-tHe  with 
you.     I  will  never  put  you  out  of  countenance  before  company  ; 
and  I  hope  you  will  never  give  me  reason  to  be  out  of  counte- 
nance for  you,  as  any  one  of  the  above-mentioned  defects  would 
make  me.     Prcetor  non   curat   de  minimis,  was  a  maxim  in  the 
Roman  law ;  for  causes  only  of  a  certain  value  were  tried  by  him  ; 
but  there  were  inferior  jurisdictions  that  took  cognisance  of  the 
smallest.    Now  I  shall  try  you,  not  only  as  Praetor  in  the  greatest, 
but  as  Censor  in  lesser,  and  as  the  lowest  magistrate  in  the  least 
cases. 

I  have  this  moment  received  Mr.  Harte's  letter  of  the  1st 
November,  N.  S.,  by  which  I  am  very  glad  to  find  that  he  thinks 
of  moving  towards  Paris,  the  end  of  this  month,  which  looks  as 
if  his  leg  were  better ;  besides,  in  my  opinion,  you  both  of  you 
only  lose  time  at  Montpelier ;  he  would  find  better  advice,  and 
you  better  company,  at  Paris.  In  the  meantime,  I  hope  you 
go  into  the  best  company  there  is  at  Montpelier;  and  there 
always  is  some  at  the  Intendant's,  or  at  the  Commandant's.  You 
will  have  had  full  time  to  learn  les  pelites  chansons  Languedociennes 
which  are  exceedingly  pretty  ones,  both  words  and  tunes.  I 
remember,  when  I  was  in  those  parts,  I  was  surprised  at  the 
difference  which  I  found  between  the  people  on  one  side,  and 
those  on  the  other  side  of  the  Rh6ne.  The  Provenceaux  were,  in 
general,  surly,  ill  bred,  ugly,  and  swarthy ;  the  Languedociens  the 
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very  reverse ;  a  cheerful,  well-bred,  handsome  people.     Adieu ! 
Yours  most  affectionately. 

P.  S.     Upon  reflection,  I  direct  this  letter  to  Paris ;  I  think 
you  must  have  left  Montpelier  before  it  could  arrive  there. 

LETTER  CCXXXVI 

London,  November  19,  O,  S.  1750. 

My  Dear  Friend  :  I  was  very  glad  to  find,  by  your  letter  of 
the  12th,  N.  S.,  that  you  had  informed  yourself  so  well  of  the 
state  of  the  French  marine  at  Toulon,  and  of  the  commerce  at 
Marseilles ;  they  are  objects  that  deserve  the  inquiry  and  atten- 
tion of  every  man  who  intends  to  be  concerned  in  public  affairs. 
The  French  are  now  wisely  attentive  to  both ;  their  commerce 
is  incredibly  increased  within  these  last  thirty  years ;  they  have 
beaten  us  out  of  great  part  of  our  Levant  trade ;  their  East  India 
trade  has  greatly  affected  ours ;  and,  in  the  West  Indies,  their 
Martinico  establishment  supplies,  not  only  France  itself,  but  the 
greatest  part  of  Europe,  with  sugars :  whereas  our  islands,  as 
Jamaica,  Barbadoes,  and  the  Leeward,  have  now  no  other  market 
for  theirs  but  England.  New  France,  or  Canada,  has  also  greatly 
lessened  our  fiir  and  skin  trade.  It  is  true  (as  you  say)  that  we 
have  no  treaty  of  commerce  subsisting  (I  do  not  say  with  Mar- 
seilles but)  with  France.  There  was  a  treaty  of  commerce  made 
between  England  and  France,  immediately  after  the  treaty  of 
Utrecht ;  but  the  whole  treaty  was  conditional,  and  to  depend 
upon  the  Parliament's  enacting  certain  things  which  were  stipu- 
lated in  two  of  the  articles ;  the  Parliament,  after  a  very  famous 
debate,  would  not  do  it ;  so  the  treaty  fell  to  the  ground  :  how- 
ever, the  outlines  of  that  treaty  are,  by  mutual  and  tacit  consent, 
the  general  rules  of  our  present  commerce  with  France.  It  is 
true  too,  that  our  commodities,  which  go  to  France,  must  go  in 
our  bottoms ;  the  French  having  imitated,  in  many  respects,  our 
famous  Act  of  Navigation,  as  it  is  commonly  called.  This  act 
was  made  in  the  year  1652,  in  the  Parliament  held  by  Oliver 
Cromwell.  It  forbids  all  foreign  ships  to  bring  into  England 
any  merchandise  or  commodities  whatsoever,  that  were  not  of 
the  growth  and  produce  of  that  country  to  vrbicVi  \.Ytfft&  sfcfc^ 
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belonged,  under  penalty  of  the  forfeiture  of  such  ships.  This 
act  was  particularly  levelled  at  the  Dutch,  who  were  at  that 
time  the  carriers  of  almost  all  Europe,  and  got  immensely  by 
freight.  Upon  this  principle  of  the  advantages  arising  from 
freight,  there  is  a  provision  in  the  same  act,  that  even  the  growth 
and  produce  of  our  own  colonies  in  America  shall  not  be  carried 
from  thence  to  any  other  country  in  Europe,  without  first  touch- 
ing in  England ;  but  this  clause  has  lately  been  repealed,  in  the 
instances  of  some  perishable  commodities,  such  as  rice,  etc.,  which 
are  allowed  to  be  carried  directly  from  our  American  colonies  to 
other  countries.  The  act  also  provides  that  two-thirds,  I  think, 
of  those  who  navigate  the  said  ships,  shall  be  British  subjects. 
There  is  an  excellent,  and  little  book,  written  by  the  famous 
Monsieur  Huet,  Eveque  d'Avranches,1  Sur  le  Commerce  des 
Ancieiu,  which  is  very  well  worth  your  reading,  and  very  soon 
read.  It  will  give  you  a  clear  notion  of  the  rise  and  progress 
of  commerce.  There  are  many  other  books,  which  take  up  the 
history  of  commerce  where  Monsieur  d'Avranches  leaves  it,  and 
bring  it  down  to  these  times :  I  advise  you  to  read  some  of  them 
with  care ;  commerce  being  a  very  essential  part  of  political 
knowledge  in  every  country ;  but  more  particularly  in  this, 
which  owes  all  its  riches  and  power  to  it. 

I  come  now  to  another  part  of  your  letter,  which  is  the  ortho- 
graphy, if  I  may  call  bad  spelling  orthography.  You  spell  induce, 
enduce ;  and  grandeur,  you  spell  gr&ndure ;  two  faults  of  which 
few  of  my  housemaids  would  have  been  guilty.  I  must  tell  you, 
that  orthography,  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word,  is  so  absolutely 
necessary  for  a  man  of  letters,  or  a  gentleman,  that  one  false 
spelling  may  fix  ridicule  upon  him  for  the  rest  of  his  life ;  and 
I  know  a  man  of  quality,  who  never  recovered  the  ridicule  of 
having  spelled  wholesome  without  the  w. 

Reading  with  care  will  secure  everybody  from  false  spelling ; 
for  books  are  always  well  spelled,  according  to  the  orthography 
of  the  times.  Some  words  are  indeed  doubtful,  being  spelled 
differently  by  different  authors  of  equal  authority ;  but  those  are 
few ;  and  in  those  cases  every  man  has  his  option,  because  he 
may  plead  his  authority  either  way ;  but  where  there  is  but  one 
right  way,  as  in  the  two  words  above  mentioned,  it  is  unpardon- 

1  [See  note  to  Letter  CLX.] 
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able,  and  ridiculous,  for  a  gentleman  to  miss  it ;  even  a  woman 
of  a  tolerable  education  would  despise  and  laugh  at  a  lover,  who 
should  send  her  an  ill-spelled  billet-doux.  I  fear  and  suspect, 
that  you  have  taken  it  into  your  head,  in  most  cases,  that  the 
matter  is  all,  and  the  manner  little  or  nothing.  If  you  have, 
undeceive  yourself,  and  be  convinced  that,  in  everything,  the 
manner  is  full  as  important  as  the  matter.  If  you  speak  the 
sense  of  an  angel,  in  bad  words,  and  with  a  disagreeable  utter- 
ance, nobody  will  hear  you  twice,  who  can  help  it.  If  you 
write  epistles  as  well  as  Cicero,  but  in  a  very  bad  hand,  and 
very  ill  spelled,  whoever  receives  will  laugh  at  them ;  and  if  you 
had  the  figure  of  Adonis,  with  an  awkward  air  and  motions,  it 
will  disgust,  instead  of  pleasing.  Study  manner  therefore  in 
everything,  if  you  would  be  anything.  My  principal  inquiries 
of  my  friends  at  Paris  concerning  you,  will  be  relative  to  your 
manner  of  doing  whatever  you  do.  I  shall  not  inquire  whether 
you  understand  Demosthenes,  Tacitus,  or  the  Jus  Publicum  Imperii; 
but  I  shall  inquire  whether  your  utterance  is  pleasing,  your  style 
not  only  pure  but  elegant,  your  manners  noble  and  easy,  your 
air  and  address  engaging :  in  short,  whether  you  are  a  gentleman, 
a  man  of  fashion,  and  fit  to  keep  good  company,  or  not ;  for  till 
I  am  satisfied  in  these  particulars,  you  and  I  must  by  no  means 
meet;  I  could  not  possibly  stand  it  It  is  in  your  power  to 
become  all  this  at  Paris,  if  you  please.  Consult  with  Lady 
Hervey 1  and  Madame  Monconseil 2  upon  all  these  matters ;  and 
they  will  speak  to  you,  and  advise  you  freely.  Tell  them,  that 
bisogna  compatire  ancora,  that  you  are  utterly  new  in  the  world, 
that  you  are  desirous  to  form  yourself,  that  you  beg  they  will 
reprove,  advise,  and  correct  you,  that  you  know  that  none  can 
do  it  so  well ;  and  that  you  will  implicitly  follow  their  directions. 
This,  together  with  your  careful  observation  of  the  manners  of 
the  best  company,  will  really  form  you. 

1  [See  note  to  Letter  CCXXXL] 

2  [Madame  de  Monconseil,  daughter  of  Monsieur  de  Cursay,  was  for  many  years 
a  correspondent  of  Lord  Chesterfield.  Concerning  her  attentions  to  his  son,  as  a 
boy  in  Paris,  Lord  Chesterfield  had  written  in  a  letter  addressed  to  her,  July  26, 
1745 :  "  Je  vous  avoue  que  mon  affection,  ou,  si  vous  le  voulez,  ma  foiblesse  pour 
ce  garcon  fait  que  tout  ce  qui  lui  arrive  m'est  infiniment  plus  sensible,  que  tout  ce 
qui  me  pourroit  arriver  a  moi-mdme,  et  me  fera  toujours  envisager  vos  moindres 
booties  pour  lui,  comme  les  marques  les  plus  solides  et  les  plus  flatteuses  de  votre 
amiti6  pour  moi ".] 
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Abbe  Guasco,1  a  friend  of  mine,  will  come  to  you  as  soon  as 
he  knows  of  your  arrival  at  Paris :  he  is  well  received  in  the 
best  companies  there,  and  will  introduce  you  to  them.  He  will 
be  desirous  to  do  you  any  service  he  can ;  he  is  active  and  curious, 
and  can  give  you  information  upon  most  things.  He  is  a  sort  of 
complaisant  of  the  President  Montesquieu,  to  whom  you  have  a 
letter. 

I  imagine  that  this  letter  will  not  wait  for  you  very  long  at 
Paris,  where  I  reckon  you  will  be  in  about  a  fortnight.     Adieu. 

LETTER  CCXXXVII 

A  Londres,  ce  24  De'cembre,  V.S.,  1750. 

Mon  Cher  Ami  :  Vous  voila  a  la  fin  Parisien,  et  il  faut  s'adresser 
a  un  Parisien  en  Francois.  Vous  voudrez  bien  aussi  me  repondre 
de  meme,  puisque  je  serai  bien  aise  de  voir  a  quel  point  vous  pos- 
s£dez  1' elegance,  la  delicatesse,  et  l'orthographe  de  cette  langue, 
qui  est  devenue,  pour  ainsi  dire,  la  langue  universelle  de  l'Europe. 
On  m' assure  que  vous  la  parlez  fort  bien,  mais  il  y  a  bien  et  bien. 
Et  tel  passera  pour  la  bien  parler  hors  de  Paris,  qui  passeroit  lui- 
ra^me  pour  Gaulois  a  Paris.  Dans  ce  pays  des  modes,  le  langage 
meme  a  la  sienne,  et  qui  change  presqu'aussi  souvent  que  celle 
des  habits. 

JJaffecti,  le  pre*cieux,  le  nJologique,  y  sont  trop  a  la  mode 
d'aujourd'hui.  Connoissez-les,  remarquez-les,  et  parlez-les  m&me, 
a  la  bonne  heure,  mais  ne  vous  en  laissez  pas  infecter.  L'  esprit 
aussi  a  sa  mode,  et  actuellement  a  Paris  c'est  la  mode  d'en  avoir, 
en  depit  m£me  de  Minerve ;  tout  le  monde  court  apres  l'esprit, 
qui  par  parenthese  ne  se  laisse  jamais  attraper ;  s'il  ne  se  pr6sente 
pas,  on  a  beau  courir.  Mais  malheureusement  pour  ceux  qui 
courent  apres,  ils  attrapent  quelque  chose  qu'ils  prennent  pour  de 
l'esprit,  et  qu'ils  donnent  pour  tel.  C'est  tout  au  plus  la  bonne 
fortune  d'lxion,  c'est  une  vapeur  qu'ils  embrassent,  au  lieu  de  la 
deesse  qu'ils  poursuivent.     De  cette  erreur  resultent  ces  beaux 

1  [Octavien  de  Guasco  was  born  at  Turin  ;  he  went  to  Paris,  mixed  much  in 
philosophical  circles,  and  gained  a  canonry  in  Toumay.  He  published  his  Disserta- 
tions historiques%  politiques  et  liitdraires  in  1756,  and  his  De  l' usage  des  Statues 
chez  les  Anciens  in  1768.  His  Dissertations  were  crowned  by  the  Academy  of  In- 
scriptions. De  Guasco  was  a  well-known  writer,  but  his  style  is  criticised  as  that 
of  one  more  anxious  to  give  pleasure  than  to  be  exact.] 
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sentimens  qu'on  n'a  jamais  senti,  ces  pensees  fausses  que  la  nature 
n'a  jamais  produites,  et  ces  expressions  entortillees  et  obscures,  que 
non  seulement  on  n'entend  point,  mais  qu'on  ne  peut  pas  m£me 
dechiffrer  ni  deviner.  Cest  de  tous  ces  ingrediens  que  sont 
composes  les  deux  tiers  des  nouveaux  livres  Francois  qui  paroissent. 
Cest  la  nouvelle  cuisine  du  Parnasse,  ou  l'alambic  travaille  au  lieu 
du  pot  et  de  la  broche,  et  ou  les  quintessences  et  les  extraits 
dominent.     N.B.     Le  sel  Attique  en  est  banni. 

II  vous  faudra  bien,  de  terns  en  terns,  manger  de  cette  nouvelle 
cuisine.  Mais  ne  vous  y  laissez  pas  corrompre  le  gout.  Et  quand 
vous  voudrez  dormer  a  manger,  a  votre  tour,  etudiez  la  bonne 
vieille  cuisine  du  terns  de  Louis  Quatorze.  II  y  avoit  alors  des  chefs 
admirables,  comme  Corneille,  Boileau,  Racine,  et  La  Fontaine. 
Tout  ce  qu'ils  appretoient  etoit  simple,  sain,  et  solide.  Sans 
metaphore,  ne  vous  laissez  pas  eblouir  par  le  faux  brillant,  le 
recherche,  les  antitheses  a  la  mode ;  mais  servez-vous  de  votre 
propre  bon  sens,  et  appellez  les  anciens  a  votre  secours,  pour  vous 
en  garantir.  D'un  autre  cote,  ne  vous  moquez  pas  de  ceux,  qui 
s'y  sont  laisses  seduire ;  vous  etes  encore  trop  jeune  pour  faire  le 
critique,  et  pour  vous  6riger  en  vengeur  severe  du  bon  sens  les6. 
Seulement,  ne  vous  laissez  pas  pervertir,  mais  ne  soiigez  pas  a 
convertir  les  autres.  Laissez-les  jouir  tranquillement  de  leurs 
erreurs  dans  le  gout,  comme  dans  la  religion.  Le  gout  en  France 
a,  depuis  un  siecle  et  demi,  eu  bien  du  haut  et  du  bas,  aussi  bien 
que  la  France  meme.  Le  bon  gout  commenca  seulement  a  se 
faire  jour,  sous  le  regne,  je  ne  dis  pas  de  Louis  Treize,  mais  du 
Cardinal  de  Richelieu,  et  fut  encore  epure  sous  celui  de  Louis 
Quatorze,  grand  Roi  au  moins,  s'il  n' etoit  pas  grand  homme. 
Corneille  etoit  le  restaurateur  du  vrai,  et  le  fondateur  du  theatre 
Francois ;  se  ressentant  toujours  un  peu  des  Concetti  des  Italiens, 
et  des  Agudeze  des  Espagnols ;  temoin  les  epigrammes  qu'il  fait 
debiter  a  Chimene  dans  tout  l'exces  de  sa  douleur. 

Mais  avant  son  terns,  les  Troubadours  et  les  Romanciers  etoient 
autant  de  fous,  qui  trouvoient  des  sots  pour  les  admirer.  Vers  la 
fin  du  regne  du  Cardinal  de  Richelieu,  et  au  commencement  de 
celui  de  Louis  Quatorze,  l'Hdtel  de  Rambouillet  etoit  le  Temple 
du  Gout,  mais  d'un  gout  pas  encore  tout  a  fait  epure.  C  etoit 
plutdt  un  laboratoire  d'esprit,  ou  Ton  donnoit  la  torture  au  bon 
sens,  pour  en  tirer  une  essence  subtile.     Voiture  y  traw&LLoVt,  «X. 
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suoit  meme  a  grosses  gouttes,  pour  faire  de  1' esprit.  Mais,  enfin, 
Boileau  et  Moliere  fixerent  le  gout  du  vrai ;  en  d6pit  des  Scuderys 
et  des  Calprenedes,  &c.  lis  d6confirent  et  mirent  en  fuite  les 
Artamenes,  les  Jubas,  les  Oroondates,  et  tous  ces  heros  de  romans, 
qui  valoient  pourtant  chacun  seul  une  armee.  Ces  fous  cher- 
cherent  dans  les  bibliotheques  un  asile  qu'on  leur  refusa ;  et  ils 
n'en  trouverent  que  dans  quelques  ruelles.  Je  vous  conseille 
pourtant  de  lire  un  tome  de  CUopatre  et  un  de  CUlie,  sans  quoi  il 
vous  sera  impossible  de  vous  former  une  idee  de  ces  extravagances ; 
mais  Dieu  vous  garde  d'aller  jusqu'au  douzieme. 

Le  gout  resta  pur  et  vrai  pendant  presque  tout  le  regne  de  Louis 
Quatorze,  et  jusqu'a  ce  qu'un  trea  beau  genie  y  donna  (mais  sans 
le  vouloir)  quelque  atteinte.  C'etoit  Monsieur  de  Fontenelle,  qui 
avec  tout  l'esprit  du  monde  et  un  grand  savoir  sacrifioit  peut-etre 
un  peu  trop  aux  Graces,  dont  il  6toit  le  nourrisson  et  r  61  eve 
favori.  Admire  avec  raison,  on  voulut  l'imiter ;  mais  malheureuse- 
ment  pour  le  siecle,  l'auteur  des  Pastorales,  de  FHistoire  des 
Oracles,  et  du  The'dtre  Francois,  trouva  moins  d'imitateurs,  que 
le  Chevalier  d'Her  ne  trouva  de  singes.  Contrefait  depuis 
par  mille  auteurs,  il  n'a  pas  ete  imite,  que  je  sache,  par  un 
seul. 

A  l'heure  qu'il  est,  l'empire  du  vrai  gout  ne  me  parolt  pas  trop 

bien  affermi  en  France ;  il  subsiste  a  la  v6rit6,  mais  il  est  d6chire 
par  des  partis  ;  il  y  a  le  parti  des  petits  iriaitres,  celui  des  caillettes, 
celui  des  fades  auteurs  dont  les  ouvrages  sont  verba  et  voces  et 
praeterea  nihil,  et  enfin  un  parti  nombreux  et  fort  a  la  mode, 
d'auteurs  qui  debitent  dans  un  galimatias  metaphysique  leurs  faux 
raffinemens,  sur  les  mouvemens  et  les  sentimens  de  Fdme,  du  coeur, 
et  de  Pesprit.  * 

Ne  vous  en  laissez  pas  imposer  par  la  mode ;  ni  par  des  cliques 
que  vous  pourrez  frequenter ;  mais  essayez  toutes  ces  differentes 
especes,  avant  que  de  les  recevoir  en  paiement  au  coin  du  bon 
sens  et  de  la  raison ;  et  soyez  bien  persuade  que  rien  nest  beau  que 
le  vrai.  Tout  brillant,  qui  ne  r6sulte  pas  de  la  solidit6  et  de  la 
just  esse  de  la  pensee  n  est  qu'un  faux  brillant.  Le  mot  Italien 
sur  le  diamant  est  bien  vrai  a  cet  egard,  quanto  piu  sodezza,  tanto 
piu  splendore. 

Tout  ceci  n'empSche  pas  que  vous  ne  deviez  vous  conformer 
exterieurement  aux  modes  et  aux  tons  des  differentes  compagnies 
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ou  vous  vous  trouverez.  Parlez  6pigrammes  avec  les  petits 
mattres,  sentimens  faux  avec  les  caillettes,  et  galimatias  avec  les 
beaux  esprits  par  6tat.  A  la  bonne  heure ;  a  votre  Age  ce  n'est 
pas  a  vous  a  donner  le  ton  a  la  compagnie,  mais  au  contraire,  a 
le  prendre.  Examinez  bien,  pourtant,  et  pesez  tout  cela  en  vous- 
meme ;  distinguez  bien  le  faux  du  vrai,  et  ne  prenez  pas  le  clin- 
quant du  Tasse  pour  Tor  de  Virgile. 

Vous  trouverez  en  meme  terns  a  Paris,  des  auteurs  et  des 
compagnies  tres  solides.  Vous  n'entendrez  point  des  fadaises,  du 
pr6cieux,  du  guind6,  chez  Madame  de  Monconseil,  ni  aux  h6tels 
de  Matignon  et  de  Coigny,  ou  elle  vous  pr6sentera ;  le  President 
Montesquieu  ne  vous  parlera  pas  pointes.  Son  livre  De  V Esprit 
des  Lois,  6crit  en  langue  vulgaire,  vous  plaira,  et  vous  instruira 
6galement. 

Fr6quentez  le  theatre  quand  on  y  jouera  les  pieces  de  Corneille, 
de  Racine,  et'  de  Moliere,  ou  il  n'y  a  que  du  naturel  et  du  vrai. 
Je  ne  pretends  pas  par  la  donner  l'exclusion  a  plusieurs  pieces 
modernes,  qui  sont  admirables,  et  en  dernier  lieu,  Ce'nie,  piece 
pleine  de  sentimens,  mais  de  sentimens  vrais,  naturels,  et  dans 
lesquels  on  se  reconnott.  Voulez-vous  connoitre  les  caracteres  du 
jour,  lisez  les  ouvrages  de  Crebillon  le  fils,1  et  de  Marivaux.2  Le 
premier  est  un  peintre  excellent ;  le  second  a  beaucoup  6tudi6  et 
connott  bien  le  coeur,  peut-e*tre  m£me  un  peu  trop.  Les  Egare- 
mens  du  Coeur  et  de  T  Esprit  par  Cr6billon  est  un  livre  excellent 
dans  ce  genre  ;  les  caracteres  y  sont  bien  marques  ;  il  vous  amusera 
infiniment,  et  ne  vous  sera  pas  inutile.  L'Histoire  Japanoise  de 
Tanzai  et  de  Ne*adarn6,  du  m6me  auteur,  est  une  aimable  ex- 
travagance, et  parsem6e  de  reflexions  tres  justes  ;  enfin,  vous 
trouverez  bien  a  Paris  de  quoi  vous  former  un  gout  sur  et  juste, 
pourvu  que  vous  ne  preniez  pas  le  change. 

Comme  je  vous  laisse  sur  votre  bonne  foi  a  Paris,  sans  surveillant, 
je  me  flatte  que  vous  n'abuserez  pas  de  ma  confiance.  Je  ne  de- 
mande  pas  que  vous  soyez  Capucin ;  bien  au  contraire,  je  vous 
recommande  les  plaisirs,  mais  j'exige  que  ce  soient  les  plaisirs 
d'un  honn&te  homme.       Ces  plaisirs-la  donnent  du  brillant  au 

1  [Claude  Prosper  Jolyot  de  Crebillon  (1707-77).  The  Lettres  de  la  Marquise  de 
Pompadour  are  often  ascribed  to  Crebillon,  but  there  is  some  doubt  about  their 
authorship.] 

3  [Pierre  Carlet  de  Chamblain  de  Marivaux,  dramatist  and  novelist,  ^Nas^DOtTv'Yk 
1688,  and  died  in  1763.J 
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caractere  d'un  jeune  homme  ;  mais  la  d6bauche  avilit  et  degrade. 
J'aurai  des  relations  tres  vraies  et  d6taill6es  de  votre  conduite,  et 
selon  ces  relations  je  serai  plus,  ou  moins,  ou  point  du  tout,  a  vous. 
Adieu. 

P.  S.  Ecrivez-moi  sans  faute  une  fois  la  semaine,  et  repondez 
a  celle-ci  en  Francois.  Faufilez-vous  tant  que  vous  le  pourrez 
chez  les  ministres  6trangers.  C'est  voyager  en  diflferens  endroits, 
sans  changer  de  place.  Parlez  Italien  a  tous  les  Italiens,  et 
Allemand  a  tous  les  Allemands  que  vous  trouverez,  pour  entre- 
tenir  ces  deux  langues. 

Je  vous  souhaite,  mon  cher,  autant  de  nouvelles  annees  que 
vous  meriterez,  et  pas  une  de  plus.  Mais  puissiez-vous  en  meriter 
un  grand  nombre ! 

LETTER  CCXXXVIH 

LONDON,  January  8,  O.  S.  1751. 

My  Dear  Friend  :  By  your  letter  of  the  5th,  N.  S.,  I  find 
that  your  dSut  at  Paris  has  been  a  good  one ;  you  are  entered 
into  good  company,  and  I  dare  say  you  will  not  sink  into  bad. 
Frequent  the  houses  where  you  have  been  once  invited,  and 
have  none  of  that  shyness  which  makes  most  of  your  countrymen 
strangers,  where  they  might  be  intimate  and  domestic  if  they 
pleased.  Wherever  you  have  a  general  invitation  to  sup  when 
you  please,  profit  of  it,  with  decency,  and  go  every  now  and 
then.  Lord  Albemarle  will,  I  am  sure,  be  extremely  kind 
to  you ;  but  his  house  is  only  a  dinner  house ;  and  as  I  am 
informed,  frequented  by  no  French  people.  Should  he  happen 
to  employ  you  in  his  bureau,  which  I  much  doubt,  you  must 
write  a  better  hand  than  your  common  one,  or  you  will  get  no 
credit  by  your  manuscripts;  for  your  hand  is  at  present  an 
illiberal  one  ;  it  is  neither  a  hand  of  business  nor  of  a  gentleman, 
but  the  hand  of  a  school-boy  writing  his  exercise,  which  he 
hopes  will  never  be  read. 

Madame  de  Monconseil  gives  me  a  favourable  account 
of  you;  and  so  do  Marquis  de  Matignon  and  Madame  du 
Boccage ; x   they  all  say  that  you  desire  to  please,  and  conse- 

1  [Marie  Anne  le  Page  Boccage  (17x0-1802),  an  eminent  literary  lady  of  France, 
was  member  of  the  Academies  of  Rome,  Bologna,  Padua,  Lyons  and  Rouen.     She 
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quently  promise  me  that  you  will ;  and  they  judge  right ;  for 
whoever  really  desires  ,to  please,  and  has  (as  you  now  have)  the 
means  of  learning  how,  certainly  will  please :  and  that  is  the 
great  point  of  life ;  it  makes  all  other  things  easy.  Whenever 
you  are  with  Madame  de  Monconseil,  Madame  du  Boccage,  or 
other  women  of  fashion,  with  whom  you  are  tolerably  free,  say 
frankly  and  naturally,  Je  not  point  d*  usage  du  monde,  fy  suis 
encore  Men  neuf;  je  souhaiterois  ardemment  de  plaire,  maisje  ne  sais 
gu&res  comment  my  prendre.  Ayez  la  bontk,  Madame,  de  me  Jaire 
part  de  votre  secret  de  plaire  h  tout  le  monde.  Ten  ferai  ma  fortune, 
et  il  vous  en  restera  pourtant  toujours  plus  quil  ne  vous  en  faut. 
When,  in  consequence  of  this  request,  they  shall  tell  you  of  any 
little  error,  awkwardness,  or  impropriety,  you  should  not  only 
feel,  but  express  the  warmest  acknowledgment.  Though  nature 
should  suffer,  and  she  will  at  first  hearing  them,  tell  them,  Que 
la  critique  la  plus  sMre  est  a  votre  igard  la  preuve  la  plus  marquee 
de  leur  amitiS.  Madame  du  Boccage  tells  me,  particularly,  to 
inform  you,  Quil  me  fera  toujours  plaisir  et  konneur  de  me  venir 
voir :  il  est  vrai  qufa  son  dge  le  plaisir  de  causer  est  froid  ;  mats  je 
tdcherai  de  ltd  Jaire  connoissance  avec  des  jeunes  gens,  etc.  Make 
use  of  this  invitation,  and  as  you  live  in  a  manner  next  door  to 
her,  step  in  and  out  there  frequently.  Monsieur  du  Boccage 
will  go  with  you,  he  tells  me,  with  great  pleasure  to  the  plays, 
and  point  out  to  you  whatever  deserves  your  knowing  there. 
This  is  worth  your  acceptance  too ;  he  has  a  very  good  taste.  I 
have  not  yet  heard  from  Lady  Hervey  upon  your  subject ;  but  as 
you  inform  me  that  you  have  already  supped  with  her  once,  I 
look  upon  you  as  adopted  by  her ;  consult  her  in  all  your  little 
matters ;  tell  her  any  difficulties  that  may  occur  to  you  ;  ask  her 
what  you  should  do  or  say  in  such  or  such  cases  :  she  has  F  usage 
du  monde  en  perfection,  and  will  help  you  to  acquire  it.  Madame 
de  Berkenrode  est  pStrie  de  gidces,  and  your  quotation  is  very 
applicable  to  her.  You  may  be  there,  I  dare  say,  as  often  as  you 
please,  and  I  would  advise  you  to  sup  there  once  a  week. 

You  say,  very  justly,  that  as  Mr.  Harte  is  leaving  you,  you 

translated  Milton's  Paradise  Lost  into  French,  and  was  complimented  by  Voltaire 
on  her  success.  "  My  Lord  Chesterfield  prefers  the  copy  to  the  original,"  said 
Walpole,  discussing  the  translation  in  a  letter  to  Mann.  In  1750  Madame  du 
Boccage  set  out  on  travels,  of  which  she  published  an  account  in  Letters  concern- 
ing England,  Holland  and  Italy.] 
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shall  want  advice  more  than  ever :  you  shall  never  want  mine ; 
and  as  you  have  already  had  so  much  of  it,  I  must  rather  repeat 
than  add  to  what  I  have  already  given  you  ;  but  that  I  will  do, 
and  add  to  it  occasionally,  as  circumstances  may  require.  At 
present  I  shall  only  remind  you  of  your  two  great  objects,  which 
you  should  always  attend  to  ;  they  are  Parliament  and  foreign 
affairs.  With  regard  to  the  former,  you  can  do  nothing  while 
abroad  but  attend  carefully  to  the  purity,  correctness,  and 
elegancy  of  your  diction  ;  the  clearness  and  gracefulness  of  your 
utterance,  in  whatever  language  you  speak.  As  for  the  parlia- 
mentary knowledge,  I  will  take  care  of  that  when  you  come 
home.  With  regard  to  foreign  affairs,  everything  you  do  abroad 
may  and  ought  to  tend  that  way.  Your  reading  should  be 
chiefly  historical ;  I  do  not  mean  of  remote,  dark,  and  fabulous 
history,  still  less  of  jimcrack  natural  history  of  fossils,  minerals, 
plants,  etc.,  but  I  mean  the  useful,  political,  and  constitutional 
history  of  Europe,  for  these  last  three  centuries  and  a  half. 
The  other  thing  necessary  for  your  foreign  object,  and  not  less 
necessary  than  either  ancient  or  modern  knowledge,  is  a  great 
knowledge  of  the  world,  manners,  politeness,  address,  and  le  tan 
de  la  bonne  compagnie.  In  that  view,  keeping  a  great  deal  of 
good  company  is  the  principal  point  to  which  you  are  now  to 
attend.  It  seems  ridiculous  to  tell  you,  but  it  is  most  certainly 
true,  that  your  dancing-master  is  at  this  time  the  man  in  all 
Europe  of  the  greatest  importance  to  you.  You  must  dance 
well,  in  order  to  sit,  stand,  and  walk  well ;  and  you  must  do  all 
these  well  in  order  to  please.  What  with  your  exercises,  some 
reading,  and  a  great  deal  of  company,  your  day  is,  I  confess, 
extremely  taken  up ;  but  the  day,  if  well  employed,  is  long 
enough  for  everything;  and  I  am  sure  you  will  not  slattern 
away  one  moment  of  it  in  inaction.  At  your  age,  people  have 
strong  and  active  spirits,  alacrity  and  vivacity  in  all  they  do; 
are  impigri,  indefatigable,  and  quick.  The  difference  is,  that  a 
young  fellow  of  parts  exerts  all  those  happy  dispositions  in  the 
pursuit  of  proper  objects ;  endeavours  to  excel  in  the  solid,  and 
in  the  showish  parts  of  life ;  whereas  a  silly  puppy,  or  a  dull 
rogue,  throws  away  all  his  youth  and  spirit  upon  trifles,  when 
he  is  serious,  or  upon  disgraceful  vices,  while  he  aims  at  pleasures. 
This  I  am  sure  will  not  be  your  case ;  your  good  sense  and  your 
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good  conduct  hitherto  are  your  guarantees  with  me  for  the  future. 
Continue  only  at  Paris  as  you  have  begun,  and  your  stay  there 
will  make  you,  what  I  have  always  wished  you  to  be,  as  near 
perfection  as  our  nature  permits. 

Adieu,  my  dear ;   remember  to  write  to  me  once  a  week,  not 
as  to  a  father,  but  without  reserve,  as  to  a  friend. 


LETTER  CCXXXIX 

London,  January  14,  O.  5. 1751. 

My  Dear  Friend  :  Among  the  many  good  things  Mr.  Harte 
has  told  me  of  you,  two  in  particular  gave  me  great  pleasure. 
The  first,  that  you  are  exceedingly  careful  and  jealous  of  the 
dignity  of  your  character  ;  that  is  the  sure  and  solid  foundation 
upon  which  you  must  both  stand  and  rise.  A  man's  moral 
character  is  a  more  delicate  thing  than  a  woman's  reputation  of 
chastity.  A  slip  or  two  may  possibly  be  forgiven  her,  and  her 
character  may  be  clarified  by  subsequent  and  continued  good 
conduct :  but  a  man's  moral  character  once  tainted  is  irreparably 
destroyed.  The  second  was,  that  you  had  acquired  a  most 
correct  and  extensive  knowledge  of  foreign  affairs,  such  as  the 
history,  the  treaties,  and  the  forms  of  government  of  the  several 
countries  of  Europe.  This  sort  of  knowledge,  little  attended  to 
here,  will  make  you  not  only  useful,  but  necessary,  in  your  future 
destination,  and  carry  you  very  far.  He  added,  that  you  wanted 
from  hence  some  books  relative  to  our  laws  and  constitution,  our 
colonies,  and  our  commerce ;  of  which  you  know  less  than  of 
those  of  any  other  part  of  Europe.  I  will  send  you  what  short 
books  I  can  find  of  that  sort,  to  give  you  a  general  notion  of  those 
things  :  but  you  cannot  have  time  to  go  into  their  depths  at 
present,  you  cannot  now  engage  with  new  folios  ;  you  and  I  will 
refer  the  constitutional  part  of  this  country  to  our  meeting  here, 
when  we  will  enter  seriously  into  it,  and  read  the  necessary  books 
together.  In  the  meantime,  go  on  in  the  course  you  are  in,  of 
foreign  matters ;  converse  with  ministers  and  others  of  every 
country,  watch  the  transactions  of  every  court,  and  endeavour  to 
trace  them  up  to  their  source.  This,  with  your  physics,  your 
geometry,  and  your  exercises,  will  be  all  that  you  can  ^ossfoVg 
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have  time  for  at  Paris ;  for  you  must  allow  a  great  deal  for  com- 
pany and  pleasures :  it  is  they  that  must  give  you  those  manners, 
that  address,  that  tournure  of  the  beau  monde,  which  will  qualify 
you  for  your  future  destination.  You  must  first  please,  in  order 
to  get  the  confidence,  and  consequently  the  secrets,  of  the 
courts  and  ministers  for  whom  and  with  whom  you  negotiate. 

I  will  send  you  by  the  first  opportunity  a  short  book  written  by 
Lord  Bolingbroke,  under  the  name  of  Sir  John  Oldcastle,1  con- 
taining remarks  upon  the  History  of  England ;  which  will  give 
you  a  clear  general  notion  of  our  constitution,  and  which  will 
serve  you,  at  the  same  time,  like  all  Lord  Bolingbroke' s  works, 
for  a  model  of  eloquence  and  style.  I  will  also  send  you  Sir 
Josiah  Child's  little  book  upon  trade,2  which  may  properly  be 
called  the  Commercial  Grammar.  He  lays  down  the  true  prin- 
ciples of  commerce,  and  his  conclusions  from  them  are  generally 
very  just 

Since  you  turn  your  thoughts  a  little  towards  trade  and 
commerce,  which  I  am  very  glad  you  do,  I  will  recommend  a 
French  book  to  you,  which  you  will  easily  get  at  Paris,  and  which 
I  take  to  be  the  best  book  in  the  world  of  that  kind :  I  mean 
the  Dictionnaire  de  Commerce  de  Savory,  in  three  volumes  in 
folio;  where  you  will  find  everything  that  relates  to  trade, 
commerce,  specie,  exchange,  etc.,  most  clearly  stated;  and  not 
only  relative  to  France,  but  to  the  whole  world.  You  will  easily 
suppose,  that  I  do  not  advise  you  to  read  such  a  book  tout  de 
suite ;  but  I  only  mean  that  you  should  have  it  at  hand,  to  have 
recourse  to  occasionally. 

With  this  great  stock  of  both  useful  and  ornamental  knowledge, 
which  you  have  already  acquired,  and  which,  by  your  application 

1  [Lord  Bolingbroke  did  not  write  at  all  under  the  name  of  Sir  John  Oldcastle, 
but  his  Remarks  on  the  History  of  England,  from  the  minutes  of  Humphrey  Old- 
castle, first  appeared  in  the  Craftsman,  September  5, 1730,  to  May  22,  1731.] 

2  [The  full  title  of  the  Essay  on  Trade,  by  Sir  Josiah  Child  (1630-99),  will 
sufficiently  indicate  its  character.  The  edition  of  1775  was  called  ' '  A  new  discourse 
of  Trade,  wherein  are  recommended  several  weighty  points,  relating  to  companies 
of  merchants,  the  act  of  navigation,  naturalisation  of  strangers,  and  our  woollen 
manufactures ;  the  balance  of  trade  and  the  nature  of  plantations,  with  their  con- 
sequences in  relation  to  the  kingdom  are  seriously  discussed ;  methods  for  the 
employment  and  maintenance  of  the  poor  are  proposed ;  reduction  of  interest  of 
money  to  4  per  cent  is  recommended  ;  and  some  proposals  for  erecting  a  court  of 
merchants  for  determining  controversies  relating  to  maritime  affairs,  and  for  a  law 
for  transference  of  bills  of  debts  are  humbly  offered  ".] 
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and  industry,  you  are  daily  increasing,  you  will  lay  such  a  solid 
foundation  of  future  figure  and  fortune,  that  if  you  complete  it 
by  all  the  accomplishments  of  manners,  graces,  etc.,  I  know 
nothing  which  you  may  not  aim  at,  and  in  time  hope  for.  Your 
great  point  at  present  at  Paris,  to  which  all  other  considerations 
must  give  way,  is  to  become  entirely  a  man  of  fashion :  to  be 
well-bred  without  ceremony,  easy  without  negligence,  steady 
and  intrepid  with  modesty,  genteel  without  affectation,  insinua- 
ting without  meanness,  cheerful  without  being  noisy,  frank  with- 
out indiscretion,  and  secret  without  mysteriousness  ;  to  know  the 
proper  time  and  place  for  whatever  you  say  or  do,  and  to  do  it 
with  an  air  of  condition :  all  this  is  not  so  soon  nor  so  easily 
learned  as  people  imagine,  but  requires  observation  and  time. 
The  world  is  an  immense  folio,  which  demands  a  great  deal  of 
time  and  attention  to  be  read  and  understood  as  it  ought  to  be  ; 
you  have  not  yet  read  above  four  or  five  pages  of  it ;  and  you 
will  have  but  barely  time  to  dip  now  and  then  in  other  less 
important  books. 

Lord  Albemarle  has  (I  know)  wrote  to  a  friend  of  his  here, 
that  you  do  not  frequent  him  so  much  as  he  expected  and  de- 
sired; that  he  fears  somebody  or  other  has  given  you  wrong 
impressions  of  him  ;  and  that  I  may  possibly  think,  from  your  being 
seldom  at  his  house,  that  he  has  been  wanting  in  his  attentions 
to  you.  I  told  the  person  who  told  me  this,  that  on  the  con- 
trary, you  seemed,  by  your  letters  to  me,  to  be  extremely  pleased 
with  Lord  Albemarle's  behaviour  to  you :  but  that  you  were 
obliged  to  give  up  dining  abroad  during  your  course  of  experi- 
mental philosophy.  I  guessed  the  true  reason,  which  I  believe 
was,  that  as  no  French  people  frequent  his  house,  you  rather 
chose  to  dine  at  other  places,  where  you  were  likely  to  meet 
with  better  company  than  your  countrymen :  and  you  were  in 
the  right  of  it.  However,  I  would  have  you  show  no  shyness  to 
Lord  Albemarle,  but  go  to  him,  and  dine  with  him  oftener  than 
it  may  be  you  would  wish ;  for  the  sake  of  having  him  speak  well 
of  you  here  when  he  returns.  He  is  a  good  deal  in  fashion  here, 
and  his  puffing  you  (to  use  an  awkward  expression)  before  you 
return  here,  will  be  of  great  use  to  you  afterwards.  People  in 
general  take  characters,  as  they  do  most  things,  upon  trust, 
rather  than  be  at  the  trouble  of  examining  them  themselves ; 
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and  the  decisions  of  four  or  five  fashionable  people,  in  every 
place,  are  final,  more  particularly  with  regard  to  characters,  which 
all  can  hear,  and  but  few  judge  of.  Do  not  mention  the  least  of 
this  to  any  mortal ;  and  take  care  that  Lord  Albemarle  do  not 
suspect  that  you  know  anything  of  the  matter. 

Lord  Huntingdon  and  Lord  Stormont  are,  I  hear,  arrived  at 
Paris ;  you  have  doubtless  seen  them.  Lord  Stormont 1  is  well 
spoken  of  here ;  however,  in  your  connections,  if  you  form  any 
with  them,  show  rather  a  preference  to  Lord  Huntingdon,  for 
reasons  which  you  will  easily  guess. 

Mr.  Harte  goes  this  week  to  Cornwall,  to  take  possession  of 
his  living;  he  has  been  installed  at  Windsor;  he  will  return 
here  in  about  a  month,  when  your  literary  correspondence  with 
him  will  be  regularly  carried  on.  Your  mutual  concern  at  part- 
ing was  a  good  sign  for  both. 

I  have  this  moment  received  good  accounts  of  you  from  Paris. 
Go  on,  vous  4tes  en  bon  train.     Adieu. 
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LONDON,  January  ax,  O.  S.  1751. 

My  Dear  Friend  :  In  all  my  letters  from  Paris,  I  have  the 
pleasure  of  finding,  among  many  other  good  things,  your  docility 
mentioned  with  emphasis ;  this  is  the  sure  way  of  improving  in 
those  things,  which  you  only  want.  It  is  true  they  are  little,  but 
it  is  as  true  too  that  they  are  necessary  things.  As  they  are 
mere  matters  of  usage  and  mode,  it  is  no  disgrace  for  anybody 
of  your  age  to  be  ignorant  of  them ;  and  the  most  compendious 
way  of  learning  them  is,  fairly  to  avow  your  ignorance,  and  to 
consult  those  who,  from  long  usage  and  experience,  know  them 
best.  Good  sense,  and  good  nature,  suggest  civility  in  general ; 
but  in  good  breeding  there  are  a  thousand  little  delicacies,  which 
are  established  only  by  custom ;  and  it  is  these  little  elegancies 
of  manners,  which  distinguish  a  courtier  and  a  man  of  fashion 
from  the  vulgar.     I  am  assured  by  different  people,  that  your  air 

1  [David  Murray,  seventh  Viscount  Stormont,  and  afterwards  second  Earl  of 
Mansfield  (1727-96),  was  eldest  son  of  David,  sixth  Viscount  Stormont.  He  was 
attache  to  the  British  embassy,  Paris,  in  1751  and  eventually  became  Ambassador 
there  and  Secretary  of  State.] 
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is  already  much  improved ;  and  one  of  my  correspondents  makes 
you  the  true  French  compliment  of  saying,  J'ose  vous  promettre 
quil  sera  bientdt  comme  un  de  nous  autres.  However  unbecoming 
this  speech  may  be  in  the  mouth  of  a  Frenchman,  I  am  very  glad 
that  they  think  it  applicable  to  you ;  for  I  would  have  you  not 
only  adopt,  but  rival,  the  best  manners  and  usages  of  the  place 
you  are  at,  be  they  what  they  will;'  that  is  the  versatility  of 
manners,  which  is  so  useful  in  the  course  of  the  world.  Choose 
your  models  well  at  Paris,  and  then  rival  them  in  their  own  way. 
There  are  fashionable  words,  phrases,  and  even  gestures,  at  Paris, 
which  are  called  du  bon  ton;  not  to  mention  certaines  petites  poti- 
tesses  et  attentions,  qui  ne  sont  rien  en  elles-mSmes,  which  fashion  has 
rendered  necessary.  Make  yourself  master  of  all  these  things ; 
and  to  such  a  degree,  as  to  make  the  French  say,  quon  diroit  que 
c'est  un  Frangois  ;  and  when  hereafter  you  shall  be  at  other  courts, 
do  the  same  thing  there  ;  and  conform  to  the  fashionable  manners 
and  usage  of  the  place ;  that  is  what  the  French  themselves  are 
not  apt  to  do ;  wherever  they  go,  they  retain  their  own  manners, 
as  thinking  them  the  best ;  but  granting  them  to  be  so,  they  are 
still  in  the  wrong  not  to  conform  to  those  of  the  place.  One  would 
desire  to  please,  wherever  one  is ;  and  nothing  is  more  innocently 
flattering  than  an  approbation,  and  an  imitation  of  the  people  one 
converses  with. 

I  hope  your  colleges  with  Marcel1  go  on  prosperously.  In 
these  ridiculous,  though  at  the  same  time  really  important 
lectures,  pray  attend,  and  desire  your  professor  also  to  attend, 
more  particularly  to  the  chapter  of  the  arms.  It  is  they  that 
decide  of  a  man's  being  genteel  or  otherwise,  more  than  any 
other  part  of  the  body.  A  twist,  or  stiffness  in  the  wrist,  will 
make  any  man  in  Europe  look  awkward.  The  next  thing  to  be 
attended  to  is,  your  coming  into  a  room,  and  presenting  yourself 
to  a  company.  This  gives  the  first  impression ;  and  the  first  im- 
pression is  often  a  lasting  one.  Therefore,  pray  desire  Professor 
Marcel  to  make  you  come  in  and  go  out  of  his  room  frequently, 
and  in  the  supposition  of  different  companies  being  there ;  such 
as  ministers,  women,  mixed  companies,  etc.  Those  who  present 
themselves  well,  have  a  certain  dignity  in  their  air ;  which,  with- 

1  [The  best  dancing  master  in  Paris.] 
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out  the  least  seeming  mixture  of  pride,  at  once  engages,  and  is 
respected. 

I  should  not  so  often  repeat,  nor  so  long  dwell  upon  such 
trifles,  with  anybody  that  had  less  solid  and  valuable  knowledge 
than  you  have.  Frivolous  people  attend  to  those  things,  par 
preference ;  they  know  nothing  else :  my  fear  with  you  is,  that, 
from  knowing  better  things,  you  should  despise  these  too  much, 
and  think  them  of  much  less  consequence  than  they  really  are  ; 
for  they  are  of  a  great  deal,  and  more  especially  to  you. 

Pleasing  and  governing  women  may,  in  time,  be  of  great 
service  to  you.  They  often  please  and  govern  others.  A  propos, 
are  you  in  love  with  Madame  de  Berkenrode  still,  or  has  some 
other  taken  her  place  in  your  affections  ?  I  take  it  for  granted, 
that  quae  te  cumque  domat  Venus,  non  erubescendis  adurit  ignibus. 
Un  arrangement  honnSle  sied  bien  h  un  galant  homme.  In  that  case, 
I  recommend  to  you  the  utmost  discretion,  and  the  profoundest 
silence.  Bragging  of,  hinting  at,  intimating,  or  even  affectedly 
disclaiming  and  denying  such  an  arrangement,  will  equally  dis- 
credit you  among  men  and  women.  An  unaffected  silence  upon 
that  subject  is  the  only  true  medium. 

In  your  commerce  with  women,  and  indeed  with  men  too,  une 
certaine  douceur  is  particularly  engaging ;  it  is  that  which  consti- 
tutes that  character  which  the  French  talk  of  so  much,  and  so 
justly  value,  I  mean  laimable.  This  douceur  is  not  so  easily 
described  as  felt.  It  is  the  compound  result  of  different  things ; 
a  complaisance,  a  flexibility,  but  not  a  servility  of  manners ;  an 
air  of  softness  in  the  countenance,  gesture,  and  expression ; 
equally,  whether  you  concur  or  differ  with  the  person  you 
converse  with.  Observe  those  carefully  who  have  that  douceur 
that  charms  you  and  others ;  and  your  own  good  sense  will  soon 
enable  you  to  discover  the  different  ingredients  of  which  it  is 
composed.  You  must  be  more  particularly  attentive  to  this 
douceur,  whenever  you  are  obliged  to  refuse  what  is  asked  of 
you,  or  to  say  what  in  itself  cannot  be  very  agreeable  to  those 
to  whom  you  say  it.  It  is  then  the  necessary  gilding  of  a  dis- 
agreeable pill.  Laimable  consists  in  a  thousand  of  these  little 
things  aggregately.  It  is  the  suaviter  in  modo,  which  I  have  so 
often  recommended  to  you.  The  respectable,  Mr.  Harte  assures 
me,  you  do  not  want,  and  I  believe  him.     Study  then  care- 
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fully,  and  acquire  perfectly,  the  aimable,  and  you  will  have 
everything. 

Abb6  Guasco,  who  is  another  of  your  panegyrists,  writes  me 
word,  that  he  has  taken  you  to  dinner  at  Marquis  de  St.  Ger- 
main's ;  where  you  will  be  welcome  as  often  as  you  please,  and 
the  oftener  the  better.  Profit  of  that,  upon  the  principle  of 
travelling  in  different  countries,  without  changing  places.  He 
says,  too,  that  he  will  take  you  to  the  parliament,  when  any 
remarkable  cause  is  to  be  tried.  That  is  very  well ;  go  through 
the  several  chambers  of  the  parliament,  and  see  and  hear  what 
they  are  doing ;  join  practice  and  observation  to  your  theoretical 
knowledge  of  their  rights  and  privileges.  No  Englishman  has 
the  least  notion  of  them. 

I  need  not  recommend  you  to  go  to  the  bottom  of  the  con- 
stitutional and  political  knowledge  of  countries ;  for  Mr.  Harte 
tells  me  that  you  have  a  peculiar  turn  that  way  and  have  in- 
formed yourself  most  correctly  of  them. 

I  must  now  put  some  queries  to  you,  as  to  a  juris  publici 
peritus,  which  I  am  sure  you  can  answer  me,  and  which  I  own 
I  cannot  answer  myself:  they  are  upon  a  subject  now  much 
talked  of. 

1st j  Are  there  any  particular  forms  requisite  for  the  election 
of  a  King  of  the  Romans,  different  from  those  which  are  neces- 
sary for  the  election  of  an  Emperor  ? 

2d,  Is  not  a  King  of  the  Romans  as  legally  elected  by  the 
votes  of  a  majority  of  the  electors,  as  by  two-thirds,  or  by  the 
unanimity  of  the  electors  ? 

3d,  Is  there  any  particular  law  or  constitution  of  the  empire, 
that  distinguishes,  either  in  matter  or  in  form,  the  election  of 
a  King  of  the  Romans  from  that  of  an  Emperor  ?  And  is  not 
the  golden  bull  of  Charles  the  Fourth  equally  the  rule  for 
both? 

4dh,  Were  there  not,  at  a  meeting  of  a  certain  number  of  the 
electors  (I  have  forgotten  when),  some  rules  and  limitations 
agreed  upon  concerning  the  election  of  a  King  of  the  Romans  ? 
And  were  those  restrictions  legal,  and  did  they  obtain  the  force 
of  law  ? 

How  happy  am  I,  my  dear  child,  that  I  can  apply  to  you  for 
knowledge,  and  with  a  certainty  of  being  rightly  vofotxafe&A    V^ 
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is  knowledge,  more  than  quick,  flashy  parts,  that  makes  a  man 
of  business.  A  man  who  is  master  of  his  matter,  will,  with 
inferior  parts,  be  too  hard  in  Parliament,  and  indeed  anywhere 
else,  for  a  man  of  better  parts,  who  knows  his  subject  but  super- 
ficially ;  and  if  to  his  knowledge  he  joins  eloquence  and  elocution, 
he  must  necessarily  soon  be  at  the  head  of  that  assembly ;  but 
without  those  two,  no  knowledge  is  sufficient. 

Lord  Huntingdon  writes  me  word^that  he  has  seen  you,  and 
that  you  have  renewed  your  old  school-acquaintance.  Tell  me 
fairly  your  opinion  of  him,  and  of  his  friend  Lord  Stormont : 
and  also  of  the  other  English  people  of  fashion  you  meet  with. 
I  promise  you  inviolable  secrecy  on  my  part.  You  and  I  must 
now  write  to  each  other  as  friends,  and  without  the  least  reserve  ; 
there  will  for  the  future  be  a  thousand  things  in  my  letters,  which 
I  would  not  have  any  mortal  living  but  yourself  see  or  know. 
Those  you  will  easily  distinguish,  and  neither  show  nor  repeat ; 
and  I  will  do  the  same  by  you. 

To  come  to  another  subject  (for  I  have  a  pleasure  in  talking 
over  every  subject  with  you):  How  deep  are  you  in  Italian? 
Do  you  understand  Ariosto,  Tasso,  Boccaccio,  and  Machiavelli  ? 
If  you  do,  you  know  enough  of  it,  and  may  know  all  the  rest, 
by  reading  when  you  jhave  time.  Little  or  no  business  is  written 
in  Italian,  except  in  Italy ;  and  if  you  know  enough  of  it  to 
understand  the  few  Italian  letters  that  may  in  time  come  in 
your  way,  and  to  speak  Italian  tolerably  to  those  very  few  Italians 
who  speak  no  French,  give  yourself  no  further  trouble  about  that 
language  till  you  happen  to  have  full  leisure  to  perfect  yourself 
in  it  It  is  not  the  same  with  regard  to  German ;  your  speaking 
and  writing  it  well,  will  particularly  distinguish  you  from  every 
other  man  in  England ;  and  is,  moreover,  of  great  use  to  any 
one  who  is,  as  probably  you  will  be,  employed  in  the  Empire. 
Therefore,  pray  cultivate  it  sedulously,  by  writing  four  or  five 
lines  of  German  every  day,  and  by  speaking  it  to  every  German 
you  meet  with. 

You  have  now  got  a  footing  in  a  great  many  good  houses  at 
Paris,  in  which  I  advise  you  to  make  yourself  domestic.  This  is 
to  be  done  by  a  certain  easiness  of  carriage,  and  a  decent 
familiarity.  Not  by  way  of  putting  yourself  upon  the  frivolous 
footing  of  being  sans  consequence,  but  by  doing  in  some  degree, 
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the  honours  of  the  house  and  table,  calling  yourself,  en  badinant, 
le  galopin  d'ici,  saying  to  the  master  or  mistress,  ceci  est  de  man 
d&partement ;  je  men  charge  ;  avoues  queje  men  acquitte  a,  merveille. 
This  sort  of  badinage  has  something  engaging  and  liant  in  it,  and 
begets  that  decent  familiarity,  which  it  is  both  agreeable  and 
useful  to  establish  in  good  houses,  and  with  people  of  fashion. 
Mere  formal  visits,  dinners,  and  suppers,  upon  formal  invitations, 
are  not  the  thing ;  they  add  to  no  connection,  nor  information  ; 
but  it  is  the  easy,  careless  ingress  and  egress  at  all  hours,  that 
forms  the  pleasing  and  profitable  commerce  of  life. 

The  post  is  so  negligent,  that  I  lose  some  letters  from  Paris 
entirely,  and  receive  others  much  later  than  I  should.  To  this  I 
ascribe  my  having  received  no  letter  from  you  for  above  a  fort- 
night, which,  to  my  impatience,  seems  a  long  time.  I  expect  to 
hear  from  you  once  a  week.  Mr.  Harte  is  gone  to  Cornwall,  and 
will  be  back  in  about  three  weeks.  I  have  a  packet  of  books  to 
send  you  by  the  first  opportunity,  which  I  believe  will  be  Mr. 
Yorke's  return  to  Paris.  The  Greek  books  come  from  Mr.  Harte, 
and  the  English  ones  from  your  humble  servant.  Read  Lord 
Bolingbroke's  with  great  attention,  as  well  to  the  style  as  to  the 
matter.  I  wish  you  could  form  yourself  such  a  style  in  every 
language.  Style  is  the  dress  of  thoughts ;  and  a  well-dressed 
thought,  like  a  well-dressed  man,  appears  to  great  advantage. 
Yours.     Adieu. 


LETTER  CCXLI 

London,  January  28,  O.  S.  1751. 

My  Dear  Friend  :  A  bill  for  ninety  pounds  sterling  was  brought 
me  the  other  day,  said  to  be  drawn  upon  me  by  you  :  I  scrupled 
paying  it  at  first,  not  upon  account  of  the  sum,  but  because  you 
had  sent  me  no  letter  of  advice,  which  is  always  done  in  those 
transactions ;  and  still  more,  because  I  did  not  perceive  that  you 
had  signed  it.  The  person  who  presented  it,  desired  me  to  look 
again,  and  that  I  should  discover  your  name  at  the  bottom ; 
accordingly  I  looked  again,  and,  with  the  help  of  my  magnifying 
glass,  did  perceive  that  what  I  had  first  taken  only  for  somebody's 
mark,  was,  in  truth,  jour  name,  written  in  the  'worsit  «oA  «au&s*&. 
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hand  I  ever  saw  in  my  life.     I  cannot  write  quite  so  ill,  but  it 
was  something  like  this, 


t  ytt/s/fr  jSa^^u^. 


However,  I  paid  it  at  a  venture  ;  though  I  would  almost  rather 
lose  the  money,  than  that  such  a  signature  should  be  yours.  All 
gentlemen,  and  all  men  of  business,  write  their  names  always  in 
the  same  way,  that  their  signature  may  be  so  well  known  as  not 
to  be  easily  counterfeited ;  and  they  generally  sign  in  rather 
larger  character  than  their  common  hand ;  whereas  your  name 
was  in  a  less,  and  a  worse,  than  your  common  writing.  This 
suggested  to  me  the  various  accidents  which  may  very  probably 
happen  to  you,  while  you  write  so  ill.  For  instance,  if  you  were 
to  write  in  such  a  character  to  the  Secretary's  office,  your  letter 
would  immediately  be  sent  to  the  decipherer,  as  containing 
matters  of  the  utmost  secrecy,  not  fit  to  be  trusted  to  the  common 
character.  If  you  were  to  write  so  to  an  antiquarian,  he  (know- 
ing you  to  be  a  man  of  learning)  would  certainly  try  it  by  the 
Runic,  Celtic,  or  Sclavonian  alphabet ;  never  suspecting  it  to  be  a 
modern  character.  And  if  you  were  to  send  a  poulet  to  a  fine 
woman  in  such  a  hand  she  would  think  that  it  really  came  from 
the  poulailler;  which,  by-the-bye,  is  the  etymology  of  the  word, 
poulet ;  for  Henry  the  Fourth  of  France  used  to  send  billets-doux 
to  his  mistresses  by  his  poulailler,  under  pretence  of  sending  them 
chickens ;  which  gave  the  name  of  pouleis  to  those  short,  but 
expressive  manuscripts.  I  have  often  told  you  that  every  man 
who  has  the  use  of  his  eyes  and  of  his  hand,  can  write  whatever 
hand  he  pleases ;  and  it  is  plain  that  you  can,  since  you  write 
both  the  Greek  and  German  characters,  which  you  never  learned 
of  a  writing-master,  extremely  well,  though  your  common  hand, 
which  you  learned  of  a  master,  is  an  exceedingly  bad  and  illiberal 
one,  equally  unfit  for  business  or  common  use.  I  do  not  desire 
that  you  should  write  the  laboured,  stiff  character  of  a  writing- 
master  :  a  man  of  business  must  write  quick  and  well,  and  that 
depends  singly  upon  use.  I  would  therefore  advise  you  to  get 
some  very  good  writing-master  at  Paris,  and  apply  to  it  for  a 
month  only,  which  will  be  sufficient;  for  upon  my  word,  the 
writing  of  a  genteel  plain  hand  of  business  is  of  much  more  im- 
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portance  than  you  think.  You  will  say,  it  may  be,  that  when 
you  write  so  very  ill,  it  is  because  you  are  in  a  hurry,  to  which  I 
answer,  Why  are  you  ever  in  a  hurry  ?  A  man  of  sense  may  be 
in  haste,  but  can  never  be  in  a  hurry,  because  he  knows,  that 
whatever  he  does  in  a  hurry,  he  must  necessarily  do  very  ill.  He 
may  be  in  haste  to  despatch  an  affair,  but  he  will  take  care  not  to 
let  that  haste  hinder  his  doing  it  well.  Little  minds  are  in  a 
hurry,  when  the  object  proves  (as  it  commonly  does)  too  big  for 
them ;  they  run,  they  hare,  they  puzzle,  confound,  and  perplex 
themselves  ;  they  want  to  do  everything  at  once,  and  never  do  it 
at  all.  But  a  man  of  sense  takes  the  time  necessary  for  doing 
the  thing  he  is  about,  well ;  and  his  haste  to  despatch  a  business, 
only  appears  by  the  continuity  of  his  application  to  it :  he  pursues 
it  with  a  cool  steadiness,  and  finishes  it  before  he  begins  any 
other.  I  own  your  time  is  much  taken  up,  and  you  have  a  great 
many  different  things  to  do ;  but  remember,  that  you  had  much 
better  do  half  of  them  well,  and  leave  the  other  half  undone, 
than  do  them  all  indifferently.  Moreover,  the  few  seconds  that 
are  saved  in  the  course  of  the  day,  by  writing  ill  instead  of  well, 
do  not  amount  to  an  object  of  time,  by  any  means  equivalent  to 
the  disgrace  or  ridicule  of  writing  the  scrawl  of  a  common  w — e. 
Consider,  that  if  your  very  bad  writing  could  furnish  me  with 
matter  of  ridicule,  what  will  it  not  do  to  others,  who  do  not  view 
you  in  that  partial  light  that  I  do  ?  There  was  a  Pope,  I  think 
it  was  Pope  Chigi,  who  was  justly  ridiculed  for  his  attention 
to  little  things,  and  his  inability  in  great  ones :  and  therefore 
called  maximus  in  minimis,  and  minimus  in  maximis.  Why? 
Because  he  attended  to  little  things  when  he  had  great  ones  to 
do.  At  this  particular  period  of  your  life,  and  at  the  place  you 
are  now  in,  you  have  only  little  things  to  do ;  and  you  should 
make  it  habitual  to  you  to  do  them  well,  that  they  may  require 
no  attention  from  you  when  you  have,  as  I  hope  you  will  have, 
greater  things  to  mind.  Make  a  good  handwriting  familiar  to 
you  now,  that  you  may  hereafter  have  nothing  but  your  matter  to 
think  of,  when  you  have  occasion  to  write  to  kings  and  ministers. 
Dance,  dress,  present  yourself,  habitually  well  now,  that  you  may 
have  none  of  those  little  things  to  think  of  hereafter,  and  which 
will  be  all  necessary  to  be  done  well  occasionally,  when  you  will 
have  greater  things  to  do. 
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As  I  am  eternally  thinking  of  everything  that  can  be  relative 
to  you,  one  thing  has  occurred  to  me,  which  I  think  necessary 
to  mention  in  order  to  prevent  the  difficulties  which  it  might 
otherwise  lay  you  under :  it  is  this ;  as  you  get  more  acquain- 
tances at  Paris,  it  will  be  impossible  for  you  to  frequent  your  first 
acquaintances  so  much  as  you  did  while  you  had  no  others.  As, 
for  example,  at  your  first  de*but,  I  suppose  you  were  chiefly  at 
Madame  Monconseil's,  Lady  Hervey's  and  Madame  du  Boccage's. 
Now  that  you  have  got  so  many  other  houses,  you  cannot  be  at 
theirs  so  often  as  you  used ;  but  pray  take  care  not  to  give  them 
the  least  reason  to  think  that  you  neglect  or  despise  them,  for 
the  sake  of  new  and  more  dignified  and  shining  acquaintances ; 
which  would  be  ungrateful  and  imprudent  on  your  part,  and 
never  forgiven  on  theirs.  Call  upon  them  often,  though  you  do 
not  stay  with  them  so  long  as  formerly ;  tell  them  that  you  are 
sorry  you  are  obliged  to  go  away,  but  that  you  have  such  and 
such  engagements,  with  which  good  breeding  obliges  you  to 
comply ;  and  insinuate  that  you  would  rather  stay  with  them. 
In  short,  take  care  to  make  as  many  personal  friends,  and  as  few 
personal  enemies,  as  possible.  I  do  not  rmean,  by  personal 
friends,  intimate  and  confidential  friends,  of  which  no  man  can 
hope  to  have  half  a  dozen  in  the  whole  course  of  his  life ;  but  I 
mean  friends,  in  the  common  acceptation  of  the  word ;  that  is, 
people  who  speak  well  of  you,  and  who  would  rather  do  you  good 
than  harm,  consistently  with  their  own  interest,  and  no  farther. 
Upon  the  whole,  I  recommend  to  you,  again  and  again,  les  grdces. 
Adorned  by  them,  you  may,  in  a  manner,  do  what  you  please  ;  it 
will  be  approved  of;  without  them,  your  best  qualities  will  lose 
half  their  efficacy.  Endeavour  to  be  fashionable  among  the 
French,  which  will  soon  make  you  fashionable  here.  Monsieur 
de  Matignon  already  calls  you  le  petit  Franqois.  If  you  can  get 
that  name  generally  at  Paris,  it  will  put  you  d  la  mode.  Adieu, 
my  dear  child. 

LETTER  CCXLII 

London,  February  4,  O.  S.  1751. 

My  Dear  Friend  :  The  accounts  which  I  receive  of  you  from 

Paris  grow  every  day  more  and  more  satisfactory.     Lord  Albe- 

marle  has  wrote  a  sort  of  panegyric  of  you,  which  has  been  seen 
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by  many  people  here,  and  which  will  be  a  very  useful  forerunner 
for  you.  Being  in  fashion  is  an  important  point  for  anybody 
anywhere  ;  but  it  would  be  a  very  great  one  for  you  to  be  estab- 
lished in  the  fashion  here  before  you  return.  Your  business  will 
be  half  done  by  it,  as  I  am  sure  you  would  not  give  people  reason 
to  change  their  favourable  presentiments  of  you.  The  good  that 
is  said  of  you  will  not,  I  am  convinced,  make  you  a  coxcomb ; 
and  on  the  other  hand,  the  being  thought  still  to  want  some 
little  accomplishments,  will,  I  am  persuaded,  not  mortify  you, 
but  only  animate  you  to  acquire  them.  I  will,  therefore,  give  you 
both  fairly,  in  the  following  extract  of  a  letter  which  I  lately 
received  from  an  impartial  and  discerning  friend  : — 

J*ose  vous  assurer  que  Monsieur  Stanhope  reussira.  II  a  un  grand 
fond  de  savoir,  et  une  memoire  prodigieuse,  sans  faire  parade  de 
Fun  ou  de  V  autre.  II  cherche  d  plaire,  et  il  p  lair  a.  II  a  de  la 
pkysionomie  ;  sa  figure  estjolie  quoique  petite.  II  na  rien  de  gauche, 
quoiquil  naie  pas  encore  toutes  les  grdces  requises,  que  Marcel  et  les 
Jemmes  lux  donneront  bientdt.  Enfin  il  ne  lui  manque  que  ce  qui 
devoit  necessairement  lui  manquer  &  son  dge  ;  je  veux  dire  les  usages, 
et  une  certaine  dilicatesse  dans  les  manures  f  qui  ne  s'acquierent  que 
par  le  terns  et  la  bonne  compagnie.  Avec  son  esprit  il  les  prendra 
bientdt ;  ily  a  dej&fait  des  progres,  et  ilfre'quente  Us  compagnies  les 
plus  propres  d  les  lui  donner. 

By  this  extract,  which  I  can  assure  you  is  a  faithful  one,  you 
and  I  have  both  of  us  the  satisfaction  of  knowing,  how  much 
you  have,  and  how  little  you  want.  Let  what  you  have,  give 
you  (if  possible)  rather  more  seeming  modesty,  but  at  the  same 
time  more  interior  firmness  and  assurance;  and  let  what  you 
want,  which  you  see  is  very  attainable,  redouble  your  attention 
and  endeavours  to  acquire  it  You  have,  in  truth,  but  that  one 
thing  to  apply  to :  and  a  very  pleasing  application  it  is,  since  it 
is  through  pleasures  that  you  must  arrive  at  it  Company, 
suppers,  balls,  spectacles,  which  show  you  the  models  upon  which 
you  should  form  yourself,  and  all  the  little  usages,  customs,  and 
delicacies,  which  you  must  adopt,  and  make  habitual  to  you,  are 
now  your  only  schools  and  universities ;  in  which  young  fellows 
and  fine  women  will  give  you  the  best  lectures. 

Monsieur  du  Boccage  is  another  of  your  panegyrists ;  and  he 
tells  me  that  Madame  du  Boccage  a  pris  avec  vous  le  ton  de  m\e  el 
VOIi.  II.- 
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de  bonne ;  and  that  you  like  it  very  well.  You  are  in  the  right 
of  it ;  it  is  the  way  of  improving :  endeavour  to  be  upon  that  foot- 
ing with  every  woman  you  converse  with ;  excepting  where  there 
may  be  a  tender  point  of  connection  ;  a  point  which  I  have 
nothing  to  do  with  ;  but  if  such  a  one  there  is,  I  hope  she  has 
not  de  mauvais  ni  de  vilains  bras,  which  I  agree  with  you  in  think- 
ing a  very  disagreeable  thing. 

I  have  sent  you,  by  the  opportunity  of  Pollock,  the  courier, 
who  was  once  my  servant,  two  little  parcels  of  Greek  and  English 
books ;  and  shall  send  you  two  more  by  Mr.  Yorke  :  but  I  accom- 
pany them  with  this  caution,  that  as  you  have  not  much  time  to 
read,  you  should  employ  it  in  reading  what  is  the  most  necessary, 
and  that  is,  indisputably,  modern  historical,  geographical,  chron- 
ological, and  political  knowledge ;  the  present  constitution, 
maxims,  force,  riches,  trade,  commerce,  characters,  parties,  and 
cabals  of  the  several  courts  of  Europe.  Many  who  are  reckoned 
good  scholars,  though  they  know  pretty  accurately  the  govern- 
ments of  Athens  and  Rome,  are  totally  ignorant  of  the  constitution 
of  any  one  country  now  in  Europe,  even  of  their  own.  Read  just 
Latin  and  Greek  enough  to  keep  up  your  classical  learning,  which 
will  be  an  ornament  to  you  while  young,  and  a  comfort  to  you 
when  old.  But  the  true  useful  knowledge,  and  especially  for  you, 
is  the  modern  knowledge  above  mentioned.  It  is  that  which  must 
qualify  you  both  for  domestic  and  foreign  business,  and  it  is  to 
that,  therefore,  that  you  should  principally  direct  your  attention ; 
and  I  know,  with  great  pleasure,  that  you  do  so.  I  would  not 
thus  commend  you  to  yourself,  if  I  thought  commendations  would 
have  upon  you  those  ill  effects,  which  they  frequently  have  upon 
weak  minds.  I  think  you  are  much  above  being  a  vain  coxcomb, 
over-rating  your  own  merit,  and  insulting  others  with  the  super- 
abundance of  it.  On  the  contrary,  I  am  convinced  that  the 
consciousness  of  merit  makes  a  man  of  sense  more  modest,  though 
more  firm.  A  man  who  displays  his  own  merit  is  a  coxcomb,  and 
a  man  who  does  not  know  it  is  a  fool.  A  man  of  sense  knows  it, 
exerts  it,  avails  himself  of  it,  but  never  boasts  of  it;  and  always 
seems  rather  to  under  than  over  value  it,  though,  in  truth,  he  sets 
the  right  value  upon  it.  It  is  a  very  true  maxim  of  La  Bruyere's 
(an  author  well  worth  your  studying),  qu'on  ne  vaut  dans  ce  monde, 
que  ce  que  Von  vent  valoir.1     A  man  who  is  really  diffident,  timid, 

1  [Quoted  before  \n  l^ettet  CCXXNV\ 
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and  bashful,  be  his  merit  what  it  will,  never  can  push  himself  in 
the  world ;  his  despondency  throws  him  into  inaction ;  and  the 
forward,  the  bustling,  and  the  petulant,  will  always  get  the  better 
of  him.  The  manner  makes  the  whole  difference.  What  would 
be  impudence  in  one  manner,  is  only  a  proper  and  decent  assur- 
ance in  another.  A  man  of  sense,  and  of  knowledge  in  the 
world,  will  assert  his  own  rights,  and  pursue  his  own  objects, 
as  steadily  and  intrepidly  as  the  most  impudent  man  living, 
and  commonly  more  so ;  but  then  he  has  art  enough  to  give  an 
outward  air  of  modesty  to  all  he  does.  This  engages  and  prevails, 
whilst  the  very  same  things  shock  and  fail,  from  the  overbearing 
or  impudent  manner  only  of  doing  them.  I  repeat  my  maxim, 
Suaviter  in  nwdo,  sed  fortiter  in  re.  Would  you  know  the  char- 
acters, modes,  and  manners  of  the  latter  end  of  the  last  age, 
which  are  very  like  those  of  the  present,  read  La  Bruyere.  But 
would  you  know  man,  independently  of  modes,  read  La  Roche- 
foucault,  who,  I  am  afraid,  paints  him  very  exactly. 

Give  the  enclosed  to  Abbe  Guasco,  of  whom  you  make  good 
use,  to  go  about  with  you,  and  see  things.  Between  you  and  me, 
he  has  more  knowledge  than  parts.  Mais  un  habile  komme  salt 
tirer  parti  de  tout  ;  and  everybody  is  good  for  something.  Presi- 
dent Montesquieu  is,  in  every  sense,  a  most  useful  acquaintance. 
He  has  parts,  joined  to  great  reading  and  knowledge  of  the 
world.     Puisez  dans  cette  source  tant  que  vous  pourrez. 

Adieu.  May  the  graces  attend  you !  for  without  them  ogni 
fatica  &  vana.  If  they  do  not  come  to  you  willingly,  ravish  them, 
and  force  them  to  accompany  you  in  all  you  think,  all  you  say, 
and  all  you  do. 


LETTER  CCXLIII 

London,  February  n,  O.  S.  1751. 

My  Dear  Friend  :  When  you  go  to  the  play,  which  I  hope 
you  do  often,  for  it  is  a  very  instructive  amusement,  you  must 
certainly  have  observed  the  very  different  effects  which  the 
several  parts  have  upon  you,  according  as  they  are  well  or  ill 
acted.  The  very  best  tragedy  of  Corneille's,  if  well  spoken 
and  acted,  interests,  engages,  agitates,  and  affect*  ^out  ^ssaov^. 
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Love,  terror,  and  pity  alternately  possess  you.  But  if  ill  spoken 
and  acted,  it  would  only  excite  your  indignation  or  your  laughter. 
Why  ?  It  is  still  Corneille's ;  it  is  the  same  sense,  the  same 
matter,  whether  well  or  ill  acted.  It  is  then  merely  the  manner 
of  speaking  and  acting  that  makes  this  great  difference  in  the 
effects.  Apply  this  to  yourself,  and  conclude  from  it,  that  if  you 
would  either  please  in  a  private  company,  or  persuade  in  a  public 
assembly,  air,  looks,  gestures,  graces,  enunciation,  proper  accents, 
just  emphasis,  and  tuneful  cadences,  are  full  as  necessary  as  the 
matter  itself.  Let  awkward,  ungraceful,  inelegant,  and  dull 
fellows  say  what  they  will  in  behalf  of  their  solid  matter  and 
strong  reasonings ;  and  let  them  despise  all  those  graces  and 
ornaments  which  engage  the  senses  and  captivate  the  heart; 
they  will  find  (though  they  will  possibly  wonder  why)  that  their 
rough,  unpolished  matter,  and  their  unadorned,  coarse,  but  strong 
arguments,  will  neither  please  nor  persuade ;  but  on  the  con- 
trary, will  tire  out  attention,  and  excite  disgust.  We  are  so 
made,  we  love  to  be  pleased,  better  than  to  be  informed ;  in- 
formation is,  in  a  certain  degree,  mortifying,  as  it  implies  our 
previous  ignorance ;  it  must  be  sweetened  to  be  palatable. 

To  bring  this  directly  to  you :  know  that  no  man  can  make  a 
figure  in  this  country,  but  by  Parliament.  Your  fate  depends 
upon  your  success  there  as  a  speaker :  and,  take  my  word  for  it, 
that  success  turns  much  more  upon  manner  than  matter.  Mr. 
Pitt,  and  Mr.  Murray  the  Solicitor-General,1  uncle  to  Lord  Stor- 
mont,  are,  beyond  comparison,  the  best  speakers ;  why  ?  only 
because  they  are  the  best  orators.  They  alone  can  inflame  or 
quiet  the  House ;  they  alone  are  so  attended  to,  in  that  numerous 
and  noisy  assembly,  that  you  might  hear  a  pin  fall  while  either 
of  them  is  speaking.  Is  it  that  their  matter  is  better,  or  their 
arguments  stronger,  than  other  people's  ?  Does  the  House  ex- 
pect extraordinary  informations  from  them  ?     Not  in  the  least : 

1  [William  Murray,  first  Earl  of  Macclesfield  (1705-93),  was  educated  at  Perth 
Grammar  School,  Westminster  School  and  Christ  Church,  Oxford.  In  1754 
Murray  became  Attorney-General  to  the  Duke  of  Newcastle's  administration,  and, 
in  1756,  was  sworn  in  as  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  the  King's  Bench,  and  created 
Baron  Mansfield,  of  Mansfield,  in  the  county  of  Nottingham.  In  1776  he  was 
advanced  to  an  earldom.  During  the  Gordon  riots  his  house  in  Bloomsbury 
Square  with  its  valuable  library  was  sacked  and  burned ;  but  when  presiding  at 
the  subsequent  trial  of  Lord  George  Gordon,  Mansfield  exhibited  as  much  im- 
partiality  as  if  he  had  sustained  no  injury  at  the  hands  of  the  mob.] 
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bat  the  House  expects  pleasure  from  them,  and  therefore  attends; 
finds  it,  and  therefore  approves.     Mr.  Pitt,  particularly,  has  very 
little  parliamentary  knowledge;  his  matter  is  generally  flimsy, 
and  his  arguments  often  weak  ;  but  his  eloquence  is  superior,  his 
action  graceful,  his  enunciation  just  and  harmonious  ;  his  periods 
are  well  turned,  and  every  word  he  makes  use  of  is  the  very  best, 
and  the  most  expressive,  that  can  be  used  in  that  place.     This, 
and  not  his  matter,  made  him  Paymaster,  in  spite  of  both  king 
and  ministers.     From  this  draw  the  obvious  conclusion.     The 
same  thing  holds  full  as  true  in  conversation ;  where  even  trifles, 
elegantly  expressed,  well  looked,  and  accompanied  with  graceful 
action,  will  ever  please,  beyond  all  the  homespun,  unadorned 
sense  in  the  world.     Reflect,  on  one  side,  how  you  feel  within 
yourself,  while  you  are  forced  to  suffer  the  tedious,  muddy,  and 
ill-turned  narration  of  some  awkward  fellow,  even  though  the 
fact  may  be  interesting;  and  on  the   other  hand,  with  what 
pleasure  you  attend  to  the  relation  of  a  much  less  interesting 
matter,  when  elegantly  expressed,  genteelly  turned,  and  grace- 
fully delivered.     By  attending  carefully  to  all  these  agremens  in 
your  daily  conversation,  they  will  become  habitual  to  you,  before 
you  come  into  Parliament ;  and  you  will  have  nothing  then  to 
do,  but  to  raise  them  a  little  when  you  come  there.     I  would 
wish  you  to  be  so  attentive  to  this  object,  that  I  would  not  have 
you  speak  to  your  footman,  but  in  the  very  best  words  that  the 
subject  admits  of,  be  the  language  what  it  will.     Think  of  your 
words,  and  of  their  arrangement,  before  you  speak ;  choose  the 
most  elegant,  and  place  them  in  the  best  order.     Consult  your 
own  ear,  to  avoid  cacophony,  and,  what  is  very  near  as  bad, 
monotony.     Think  also  of  your  gesture  and  looks,  when  you  are 
speaking  even  upon  the  most  trifling  subjects.     The  same  things, 
differently  expressed,  looked,  and  delivered,  cease  to  be  the  same 
things.     The  most  passionate  lover  in  the  world  cannot  make  a 
stronger  declaration  of  love,  than  the  Bourgeois  gentilhomme  does 
in  this  happy  form  of  words,  Mourir  d' amour  me  font,  belle  Mar- 
quite,  vos  beaux  yeux.     I  defy  anybody  to  say  more ;  and  yet  I 
would  advise  nobody  to  say  that,  and  I  would  recommend  to 
you,  rather  to  smother  and  conceal  your  passion  entirely  than  to 
reveal  it  in  these  words.     Seriously,  this  holds  in  everything,  as 
well  as  in  that  ludicrous  instance.     The  French,  to  &o  \3c\sni 
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justice,  attend  very  minutely  to  the  purity,  the  correctness,  and 
the  elegancy  of  their  style  in  conversation,  and  in  their  letters. 
Bien  narrer  is  an  object  of  their  study ;  and  though  they  some- 
times carry  it  to  affectation,  they  never  sink  into  inelegancy, 
which  is  much  the  worst  extreme  of  the  two.  Observe  them, 
and  form  your  French  style  upon  theirs :  for  elegancy  in  one 
language  will  reproduce  itself  in  all.  I  knew  a  young  man  who, 
being  just  elected  a  Member  of  Parliament,  was  laughed  at  for 
being  discovered,  through  the  key-hole  of  his  chamber-door,  speak- 
ing to  himself  in  the  glass,  and  forming  his  looks  and  gestures. 
I  could  not  join  in  that  laugh ;  but  on  the  contrary,  thought 
him  much  wiser  than  those  who  laughed  at  him ;  for  he  knew 
the  importance  of  those  little  graces  in  a  public  assembly,  and 
they  did  not.  Your  little  person  (which  I  am  told  by  the  way 
is  not  ill  turned),  whether  in  a  laced  coat  or  a  blanket,  is  specifi- 
cally the  same ;  but  yet,  I  believe,  you  choose  to  wear  the  former, 
and  you  are  in  the  right,  for  the  sake  of  pleasing  more.  The 
worst-bred  man  in  Europe,  if  a  lady  let  fall  her  fan,  would  cer- 
tainly take  it  up  and  give  it  her ;  the  best-bred  man  in  Europe 
could  do  no  more.  The  difference,  however,  would  be  consider- 
able ;  the  latter  would  please  by  doing  it  gracefully  ;  the  former 
would  be  laughed  at  for  doing  it  awkwardly.  I  repeat  it,  and 
repeat  it  again,  and  shall  never  cease  repeating  it  to  you ;  air, 
manners,  graces,  style,  elegancy,  and  all  those  ornaments,  must 
now  be  the  only  objects  of  your  attention ;  it  is  now,  or  never, 
that  you  must  acquire  them.  Postpone,  therefore,  all  other  con- 
siderations ;  make  them  now  your  serious  study ;  you  have  not 
one  moment  to  lose.  The  solid  and  the  ornamental  united,  are 
undoubtedly  best;  but  were  I  reduced  to  make  an  option,  I 
should  without  hesitation  choose  the  latter. 

I  hope  you  assiduously  frequent  Marcel,  and  carry  graces 
from  him ;  nobody  had  more  to  spare  than  he  had  formerly. 
Have  you  learned  to  carve  ?  for  it  is  ridiculous  not  to  carve  well. 
A  man  who  tells  you  gravely  that  he  cannot  carve,  may  as  well 
tell  you  that  he  cannot  blow  his  nose :  it  is  both  as  necessary, 
and  as  easy. 

Make  my  compliments  to  Lord  Huntingdon,  whom  I  love  and 
honour  extremely,  as  I  dare  say-  you  do ;  I  will  write  to  him 
soon,  though  I  believe  he  has  haitily  time  to  read  a  letter ;  and 
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« 

my  letters  to  those  I  love  are,  as  you  know  by  experience,  not 
very  short  ones :  this  is  one  proof  of  it,  and  this  would  have 
been  longer,  if  the  paper  had  been  so.  Good-night  then,  my 
dear  child. 


LETTER  CCXLIV 

LONDON,  February  28,  O.  S.  1751. 

My  Dear  Friend  :  This  epigram  in  Martial, 

Non  amo  te,  Sabidi,  nee  possum  dicere  quare ; 
Hoc  tantum  possum  dicere,  non  amo  te,1 

has  puzzled  a  great  many  people,  who  cannot  conceive  how  it  is 
possible  not  to  love  anybody,  and  yet  not  to  know  the  reason 
why.  I  think  I  conceive  Martial's  meaning  very  clearly,  though 
the  nature  of  epigram,  which  is  to  be  short,  would  not  allow  him 
to  explain  it  more  fully ;  and  I  take  it  to  be  this  :  0  Sabidis,  you 
are  a  very  worthy  deserving  man  ;  you  have  a  thousand  good  qualities, 
you  have  a  great  deal  of  learning  ;  I  esteem,  I  respect,  bid  for  the  soul 
of  me  I  cannot  love  you,  though  I  cannot  particularly  say  why*  You 
are  not  aimable  :  you  have  not  those  engaging  manners,  those  pleasing 
attentions,  those  graces,  and  that  address,  which  are  absolutely  necessary 
to  please,  though  impossible  to  define.  I  cannot  say  it  is  this  or  that 
particular  thing  that  hinders  me  from  loving  you,  it  is  the  whole  together; 
and  upon  the  whole  you  are  not  agreeable. 

How  often  have  I,  in  the  course  of  my  life,  found  myself  in 
this  situation,  with  regard  to  many  of  my  acquaintance,  whom  I 
have  honoured  and  respected,  without  being  able  to  love.  I  did 
not  know  why,  because,  when  one  is  young,  one  does  not  take 
the  trouble,  nor  allow  one's  self  the  time  to  analyse  one's  senti- 
ments, and  to  trace  them  up  to  their  source.  But  subsequent 
observation  and  reflection  have  taught  me  why.  There  is  a  man, 
whose  moral  character,  deep  learning,  and  superior  parts,  I  ac- 
knowledge, admire,  and  respect;  but  whom  it  is  so  impossible 
for  me  to  love,  that  I  am  almost  in  a  fever  whenever  I  am  in  his 

1  [Martial,  Epigrammatum,  book  i.,  33,  "Ad  Sabidium".  The  epigram 
beginning  "  I  do  not  like  you,  Dr.  Fell,"  is  commonly  stated  to  have  been  para- 
phrased from  Martial's  "  Non  amo  te,  Sabidi,"  etc.,  by  Tom  Brown  (1663-1704),  an 
undergraduate  of  Christ  Church  while  Fell  was  dean.} 
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company.  His  figure  (without  being  deformed)  seems  made  to 
disgrace  or  ridicule  the  common  structure  of  the  human  body. 
His  legs  and  arms  are  never  in  the  position  which,  according  to 
the  situation  of  his  body,  they  ought  to  be  in,  but  constantly 
employed  in  committing  acts  of  hostility  upon  the  graces.  He 
throws  anywhere  but  down  his  throat,  whatever  he  means  to 
drink,  and  only  mangles  what  he  means  to  carve.  Inattentive 
to  all  the  regards  of  social  life,  he  mistimes  or  misplaces  every- 
thing. He  disputes  with  heat,  and  indiscriminately,  mindless  of 
the  rank,  character,  and  situation  of  those  with  whom  he-  dis- 
putes ;  absolutely  ignorant  of  the  several  gradations  of  familiarity 
or  respect,  he  is  exactly  the  same  to  his  superiors,  his  equals,  and 
his  inferiors ;  and  therefore,  by  a  necessary  consequence,  absurd 
to  two  of  the  three.  Is  it  possible  to  love  such  a  man  ?  No. 
The  utmost  I  can  do  for  him,  is  to  consider  him  as  a  respectable 
Hottentot.  I 

I  remember  that  when  I  came  from  Cambridge,  I  had  acquired,  ' 
among  the  pedants  of  that  illiberal  seminary,  a  sauciness  of  I 
literature,  a  turn  to  satire  and  contempt,  and  a  strong  tendency 
to  argumentation  and  contradiction.  But  I  had  been  but  a  very 
little  while  in  the  world,  before  I  found  that  this  would  by  no 
means  do ;  and  I  immediately  adopted  the  opposite  character  : 
I  concealed  what  learning  I  had;  I  applauded  often  without 
approving  ;  and  I  yielded  commonly  without  conviction.  Suaviler 
in  modo  was  my  law  and  my  prophets  ;  and  if  I  pleased  (between 
you  and  me)  it  was  much  more  owing  to  that,  than  to  any  supe- 
rior knowledge  or  merit  of  my  own.  A  propos,  the  word  pleasing 
puts  one  always  in  mind  of  Lady  Hervey  ;  pray  tell  her,  that  I 
declare  her  responsible  to  me  for  your  pleasing  ;  that  I  consider 
her  as  a  pleasing  FalstafF,  who  not  only  pleases,  herself,  but  is 
the  cause  of  pleasing  in  others  :  that  I  know  she  can  make  any- 
thing of  anybody ;  and  that,  as  your  governess,  if  she  does  not 
make  you  please,  it  must  be  only  because  she  will  not,  and  not 
because  she  cannot.  I  hope  you  are  du  bois  dont  on  en  fail ;  and 
if  so,  she  is  so  good  a  sculptor,  that  I  am  sure  she  can  give  you 
whatever  form  she  pleases.  A  versatility  of  manners  is  as  neces- 
sary in  social,  as  a  versatility  of  parts  is  in  political  life.  One 
must  often  yield,  in  order  to  prevail ;  one  must  humble  one's  self, 
to  be  exalted  ;  one  must,  like  St.  Paul,  become  all  things  to  all 
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men,  to  gain  some  ;  and,  by  the  way,  men  are  taken  by  the  same 
means,  mutatis  mutandis,  that  women  are  gained — by  gentleness, 
insinuation,  and  submission :  and  these  lines  of  Mr.  Dryden  will 
hold  to  a  minister  as  well  as  to  a  mistress : — 

The  prostrate  lover,  when  he  lowest  lies, 

But  stoops  to  conquer,  and  but  kneels  to  rise.1 

In  the  course  of  the  world,  the  qualifications  of  the  cameleon  are 
often  necessary ;  nay,  they  must  be  carried  a  little  farther,  and 
exerted  a  little  sooner  ;  for  you  should,  to  a  certain  degree,  take 
the  hue  of  either  the  man  or  the  woman  that  you  want,  and  wish  to 
be  upon  terms  with.  A  propos,  have  you  yet  found  out  at  Paris, 
any  friendly  and  hospitable  Madame  de  Lursay,2  qui  veut  bien  se 
charger  du  soin  de  vous  eduquer  f  And  have  you  had  any  occasion 
of  representing  to  her,  quelle faisoit  done  des  nceuds  ?  But  I  ask 
your  pardon,  Sir,  for  the  abruptness  of  the  question,  and  acknow- 
ledge that  I  am  meddling  with  matters  that  are  out  of  my 
department.  However,  in  matters  of  less  importance,  I  desire 
to  be  de  vos  secrets  leJidMe  d&positaire.  Trust  me  with  the  general 
turn  and  colour  of  your  amusements  at  Paris.  Is  it  le  fracas  du 
grand  monde,  comedies,  bals,  operas,  cour,  etc.  ?  Or  is  it  des  petites 
societies,  moins  bruy antes,  mais  pas  pour  cela  moins  agriables  f  Where 
are  you  the  most  ttabli  ?  Where  are  you  le  petit  Stanhope  ?  Voyez- 
vous  encore  jour  d  quelque  arrangement  honnite  ?  Have  you  made 
many  acquaintances  among  the  young  Frenchmen  who  ride  at 
your  academy ;  and  who  are  they  ?  Send  to  me  this  sort  of  chit- 
chat in  your  letters,  which,  by-the-bye,  I  wish  you  would  honour 
me  with  somewhat  oftener.  If  you  frequent  any  of  the  myriads 
of  polite  Englishmen  who  infest  Paris,  who  are  they?  Have 
you  finished  with  Abb6  Nollet,3  and  are  you  au  jait  of  all  the 
properties  and  effects'of  air  ?    Were  1 3  inclined  to  quibble,  I  would 

1  [Amphitryon,  act  iii.] 

9  [One  of  the  characters  in  Crtbillon's  Egaremens  du  Cosur  et  de  t  Esprit.  See 
Letter  CCIV.] 

8  [Jean  Antoine  Nollet,  member  of  many  of  the  literary  societies  of  Europe 
(1700-70),  acquired  fame  early  in  life  as  an  experimental  philosopher.  He 
travelled  to  England  with  M.  Dufay,  and  there  instituted  a  friendly  and  literary 
correspondence  with  some  of  the  most  celebrated  men  of  this  country.  The  King 
of  Sardinia  invited  him  to  Turin  to  give  a  course  of  experimental  philosophy  to  the 
Duke  of  Savoy.  His  fame  as  an  electrician — in  which  character  he  had  been  best 
known — did  not  survive  him  long.  Among  his  works  are  Recueil  de  Lettres  sur 
t Electricity  Essai  sur  VElectriciti  des  corps  and  LAri  des  fix^riences."\ 
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say,  that  the  effects  of  air,  at  least,  are  best  to  be  learned  of  Marcel. 
If  you  have  quite  done  with  l'Abbe  Nollet,  ask  my  friend  l'Abbe 
Sallier 1  to  recommend  to  you  some  meagre  philomath,  to  teach 
you  a  little  geometry  and  astronomy  ;  not  enough  to  absorb  your 
attention,  and  puzzle  your  intellects,  but  only  enough  not  to  be 
grossly  ignorant  of  either.  I  have  of  late  been  a  sort  of  an 
astronome  malgrd  mot,  by  bringing  last  Monday  into  the  House 
of  Lords  a  bill  for  reforming  our  present  Calendar,8  and  taking 
the  New  Style.  Upon  which  occasion  I  was  obliged  to  talk 
some  astronomical  jargon,  of  which  I  did  not  understand  one 
word,  but  got  it  by  heart,  and  spoke  it  by  rote  from  a  master. 
I  wished  that  I  had  known  a  little  more  of  it  myself;  and  so 
much  I  would  have  you  know.  But  the  great  and  necessary 
knowledge  of  all  is,  to  know  yourself  and  others  :  this  knowledge 
requires  great  attention  and  long  experience  ;  exert  the  former, 
and  may  you  have  the  latter  !     Adieu. 

P.  S.  I  have  this  moment  received  your  letters  of  the  27th 
February,  and  the  2nd  March,  N.  S.  The  seal  shall  be  done  as 
soon  as  possible.  I  am  glad  that  you  are  employed  in  Lord 
Albemarle's  bureau ;  it  will  teach  you,  at  least,  the  mechanical 
part  of  that  business,  such  as  folding,  entering,  and  docketing 
letters  ;  for  you  must  not  imagine  that  you  are  let  into  the  t  fin  t  fin 
of  the  correspondence,  nor  indeed  is  it  fit  that  you  should,  at  your 
age.  However,  use  yourself  to  secrecy  as  to  the  letters  you  either 
read  or  write,  that  in  time  you  may  be  trusted  with  secret,  very 
secret,  separate,  apart,  etc.  I  am  sorry  that  this  business  interferes 
with  your  riding ;  I  hope  it  is  but  seldom  ;  but  I  insist  upon  its 
not  interfering  with  your  dancing-master,  who  is  at  this  time  the 
most  useful  and  necessary  of  all  the  masters  you  have  or  can 
have. 

1  [Claude  Sallier  (1685-1761)  belonged  to  an  ancient  and  honourable  family,  but 
having  seven  brothers  and  sisters  he  possessed,  as  patrimony,  only  the  education 
given  him  by  his  parents-  In  1715  Sallier  became  member  of  the  Acad6mie 
Koyale  des  Inscriptions,  and  in  1729  member  of  the  AcadSmie  Francaise.  In  the 
Mimoires  de  VAcad&mie  des  Inscriptions  Sallier  wrote  on  philosophy,  history  and 
literature.] 

a[See  note  to  Letter  CCXLVIL] 
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My  Dear  Friend:  I  mentioned  to  you,  some  time  ago,  a 
sentence,  which  I  would  most  earnestly  wish  you  always  to  retain 
in  your  thoughts,  and  observe  in  your  conduct :  It  is  suaviter  in 
modo,  fortiter  in  re.  I  do  not  know  any  one  rule  so  unexception- 
ably  useful  and  necessary  in  every  part  of  life.  I  shall  therefore 
take  it  for  my  text  to-day  ;  and  as  old  men  love  preaching,  and 
I  have  some  right  to  preach  to  you,  I  here  present  you  with  my 
sermon  upon  these  words.  To  proceed  then  regularly  and  pulpit- 
ically,  I  will  first  show  you,  my  beloved,  the  necessary  connection 
of  the  two  members  of  my  text,  suaviter  in  modo  ;  fortiter  in  re. 
In  the  next  place,  I  shall  set  forth  the  advantages  and  utility 
resulting  from  a  strict  observance  of  the  precept  contained  in 
my  text ;  and  conclude  with  an  application  of  the  whole.  The 
suaviter  in  modo  alone  would  degenerate  and  sink  into  a  mean, 
timid  complaisance,  and  passiveness,  if  not  supported  and  digni- 
fied by  the  fortiter  in  re,  which  would  also  run  into  impetuosity 
and  brutality,  if  not  tempered  and  softened  by  the  suaviter  in 
modo :  however,  they  are  seldom  united.  The  warm,  choleric 
man,  with  strong  animal  spirits,  despises  the  suaviter  in  modo,  and 
thinks  to  carry  all  before  him  by  the  fortiter  in  re.  He  may, 
possibly,  by  great  accident,  now  and  then  succeed,  when  he  has 
only  weak  and  timid  people  to  deal  with  ;  but  his  general  fate 
will  be  to  shock,  offend,  be  hated,  and  fail.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  cunning  crafty  man  thinks  to  gain  all  his  ends  by  the  suaviter 
in  modo  only :  he  becomes  all  things  to  all  men  ;  he  seems  to  have 
no  opinion  of  his  own,  and  servilely  adopts  the  present  opinion 
of  the  present  person  ;  he  insinuates  himself  only  into  the  esteem 
of  fools,  but  is  soon  detected,  and  surely  despised  by  everybody 
else.  The  wise  man  (who  differs  as  much  from  the  cunning,  as 
from  the  choleric  man)  alone  joins  the  suaviter  in  modo  with  the 
fortiter  in  re.  Now  to  the  advantages  arising  from  the  strict 
observance  of  this  precept : 

If  you  are  in  authority,  and  have  a  right  to  command,  your 
commands  delivered  suaviter  in  modo  will  be  willingly,  cheerfully, 
and  consequently  well  obeyed ;  whereas,  if  given  only  fortiter, 
that  is  brutally,  they  will  rather,  as  Tacitus  says,  be  int£X^reta& 
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than  executed.     For  my  own  part,  if  I  bid  my  footman  bring  me 
a  glass  of  wine,  in  a  rough  insulting  manner,   I  should  expect 
that,  in  obeying  me,  he  would  contrive  to  spill  some  of  it  upon 
me ;  and  I  am  sure  I  should  deserve  it    A  cool,  steady  resolution 
should  show,  that  where  you  have  a  right  to  command  you  will 
be  obeyed  ;  but  at  the  same  time,  a  gentleness  in  the  manner  of 
enforcing  that  obedience  should  make  it  a  cheerful  one,  and 
soften,  as  much  as  possible,  the  mortifying  consciousness  of  in- 
feriority.    If  you  are  to  ask  a  favour,  or  even  to  solicit  your  due, 
you  must  do  it  suaviter  in  modo,  or  you  will  give  those  who  have 
a  mind  to  refuse  you  either,  a  pretence  to  do  it,  by  resenting  the 
manner ;  but  on  the  other  hand,  you  must,  by  a  steady  perse- 
verance and  decent  tenaciousness,  show  the  for  titer  in  re.     The 
right  motives  are  seldom  the  true  ones  of  men's  actions,  especially 
of  kings,  ministers,  and  people  in  high  stations ;  who  often  give 
to  importunity  and  fear,  what  they  would  refuse  to  justice  or  to 
merit.     By  the  suaviter  in  modo  engage  their  hearts,  if  you  can ; 
at  least  prevent  the  pretence  of  offence :  but  take  care  to  show 
enough  of  the  fortiter  in  re  to  extort  from  their  love  of  ease,  or 
their  fear,  what  you  might  in  vain  hope  for  from  their  justice  or 
good  nature.     People  in  high  life  are  hardened  to  the  wants  and 
distresses  of  mankind,  as  surgeons  are  to  their  bodily  pains  ;  they 
see  and  hear  of  them  all  day  long,  and  even  of  so  many  simulated 
ones,  that  they  do  not  know  which  are  real,  and  which  not. 
Other  sentiments  are  therefore  to  be  applied  to  than  those  of 
mere  justice  and  humanity ;  their  favour  must  be  captivated  by 
the  suaviter  in  modo :  their  love  of  ease  disturbed  by  unwearied 
importunity,  or  their  fears  wrought  upon  by  a  decent  intimation 
of  implacable,  cool  resentment ;  this  is  the  true  fortiter  in  re. 
This  precept  is  the  only  way  I  know  in  the  world  of  being  loved 
without  being  despised,  and  feared  without  being  hated.      It 
constitutes  the  dignity  of  character  which  every  wise  man  must 
endeavour  to  establish. 

Now  to  apply  what  has  been  said,  and  so  conclude. 

If  you  find  that  you  have  a  hastiness  in  your  temper,  which 
unguardedly  breaks  out  into  indiscreet  sallies,  or  rough  expres- 
sions, to  either  your  superiors,  your  equals,  or  your  inferiors,  watch 
it  narrowly,  check  it  carefully,  and  call  the  suaviter  in  modo  to 
your  assistance  :  at  the  first  impulse  of  passion,  be  silent  till  you 
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can  be  soft.  Labour  even  to  get  the  command  of  your  counte- 
nance so  well,  that  those  emotions  may  not  be  read  in  it;  a 
most  unspeakable  advantage  in  business !  On  the  other  hand, 
let  no  complaisance,  no  gentleness  of  temper,  no  weak  desire  of 
pleasing  on  your  part,  no  wheedling,  coaxing,  nor  flattery,  on 
other  people's,  make  you  recede  one  jot  from  any  point  that 
reason  and  prudence  have  bid  you  pursue ;  but  return  to  the 
charge,  persist,  persevere,  and  you  will  find  most  things  attain- 
able that  are  possible.  A  yielding,  timid  meekness,  is  always 
abused  and  insulted  by  the  unjust  and  the  unfeeling ;  but  when 
sustained  by  the  fortiter  in  re,  is  always  respected,  commonly 
successful.  In  your  friendships  and  connections,  as  well  as  in 
your  enmities,  this  rule  is  particularly  useful ;  let  your  firmness 
and  vigour  preserve  and  invite  attachments  to  you ;  but  at  the 
same  time,  let  your  manner  hinder  the  enemies  of  your  friends 
and  dependents  from  becoming  yours ;  let  your  enemies  be  dis- 
armed by  the  gentleness  of  your  manner,  but  let  them  feel,  at 
the  same  time,  the  steadiness  of  your  just  resentment ;  for  there 
is  a  great  difference  between  bearing  malice,  which  is  always 
ungenerous,  and  a  resolute  self-defence,  which  is  always  prudent 
and  justifiable.  In  negotiations  with  foreign  ministers,  remember 
the  fortiter  in  re  ;  give  up  no  point,  accept  of  no  expedient,  till 
the  utmost  necessity  reduces  you  to  it,  and  even  then,  dispute 
the  ground  inch  by  inch;  but  then,  while  you  are  contending 
with  the  minister  fortiter  in  re,  remember  to  gain  the  man  by 
the  suaviter  in  modo.  If  you  engage  his  heart,  you  have  a  fair 
chance  for  imposing  upon  his  understanding,  and  determining  his 
will.  Tell  him  in  a  frank,  gallant  manner,  that  your  ministerial 
wrangles  do  not  lessen  your  personal  regard  for  his  merit ;  but 
that,  on  the  contrary,  his  zeal  and  ability  in  the  service  of  his 
master  increase  it ;  and  that,  of  all  things,  you  desire  to  make  a 
good  friend  of  so  good  a  servant.  By  these  means  you  may,  and 
will  very  often  be  a  gainer :  you  never  can  be  a  loser.  Some 
people  cannot  gain  upon  themselves  to  be  easy  and  civil  to  those 
who  are  either  their  rivals,  competitors,  or  opposers,  though,  in- 
dependently of  those  accidental  circumstances,  they  would  like 
and  esteem  them.  They  betray  a  shyness  and  an  awkwardness 
in  company  with  them,  and  catch  at  any  little  thing  to  expose 
them;  and  so,  from  temporary  and  only  occasional  o^otl^tl\&, 
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make  them  their  personal  enemies.  This  is  exceedingly  weak 
and  detrimental,  as,  indeed,  is  all  humour  in  business ;  which  can 
only  be  carried  on  successfully,  by  unadulterated  good  policy  and 
right  reasoning.  In  such  situations  I  would  be  more  particularly 
and  noblement  civil,  easy,  and  frank  with  the  man  whose  designs 
I  traversed ;  this  is  commonly  called  generosity  and  magnanimity, 
but  is,  in  truth,  good  sense  and  policy.  The  manner  is  often  as 
important  as  the  matter,  sometimes  more  so ;  a  favour  may  make 
an  enemy,  and  an  injury  may  make  a  friend,  according  to  the 
different  manner  in  which  they  are  severally  done.  The  counte- 
nance, the  address,  the  words,  the  enunciation,  the  graces,  add 
great  efficacy  to  the  suaviter  in  modo,  and  great  dignity  to  the 
foriiter  in  re,  and  consequently  they  deserve  the  utmost  atten- 
tion. 

From  what  has  been  said,  I  conclude  with  this  observation, 
that  gentleness  of  manners,  with  firmness  of  mind,  is  a  short,  but 
full  description  of  human  perfection  on  this  side  of  religious  and 
moral  duties.  That  you  may  be  seriously  convinced  of  this  truth, 
and  show  it  in  your  life  and  conversation,  is  the  most  sincere  and 
ardent  wish  of,  Yours. 

LETTER  CCXLVI 

London,  March  u,  O.  S.  1751. 

My  Dear  Friend  :  I  received  by  the  last  post  a  letter  from 
Abbe  Guasco,  in  which  he  joins  bis  representations  to  those  of 
Lord  Albemarle,  against  your  remaining  any  longer  in  your  very 
bad  lodgings  at  the  Academy ;  and  as  I  do  not  find  that  any 
advantage  can  arise  to  you  from  being  interne  in  an  academy, 
which  is  full  as  far  from  the  riding-house,  and  from  all  your 
other  masters,  as  your  lodgings  will  probably  be,  I  agree  to  your 
removing  to  an  hdiel  garni ;  the  Abbe  will  help  you  to  find  one, 
as  I  desire  him  by  the  enclosed,  which  you  will  give  him.  I 
must,  however,  annex  one  condition  to  your  going  into  private 
lodgings,  which  is,  an  absolute  exclusion  of  English  breakfasts 
and  suppers  at  them ;  the  former  consume  the  whole  morning, 
and  the  latter  employ  the  evenings  very  ill,  in  senseless  toasting 
a  I'Angloise  in  their  infernal  claret.  You  will  be  sure  to  go  to 
the  riding-house  as  often  as  possible,  that  is,  whenever  your  new 
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business  at  Lord  Albemarle's  does  not  hinder  you.  But  at  all 
events,  I  insist  upon  your  never  missing  Marcel,  who  is  at  present 
of  more  consequence  to  you  than  all  the  bureaux  in  Europe ;  for 
this  is  the  time  for  you  to  acquire  tous  ces  petits  riens,  which, 
though  in  an  arithmetical  account,  added  to  one  another  ad 
infinitum,  they  would  amount  to  nothing,  in  the  account  of  the 
world  amount  to  a  great  and  important  sum.  Les  agremens  et  les 
grdces,  without  which  you  will  never  be  anything,  are  absolutely 
made  up  of  all  those  riens,  which  are  more  easily  felt  than 
described.  By  the  way,  you  may  take  your  lodgings  for  one 
whole  year  certain,  by  which  means  you  may  get  them  much 
cheaper ;  for  though  I  intend  to  see  you  here  in  less  than  a  year, 
it  will  be  but  for  a  little  time,  and  you  will  return  to  Paris  again, 
where  I  intend  you  shall  stay  till  the  end  of  April  twelvemonth, 
1752,  at  which  time,  provided  you  have  got  all  la  politesse,  les 
mani&res,  les  attentions,  et  les  grdces  du  beau  tnonde,  I  shall  place 
you  in  some  business  suitable  to  your  destination. 

I  have  received,  at  last,  your  present  of  the  cartoon  from 
Dominichino,  by  Blanchet  It  is  very  finely  done  ;  it  is  pity 
that  he  did  not  take  in  all  the  figures  of  the  original.  I  will 
hang  it  up,  where  it  shall  be  your  own  again  some  time  or  other. 

Mr.  Harte  is  returned  in  perfect  health  from  Cornwall,  and 
has  taken  possession  of  his  prebendal  house  at  Windsor,  which 
is  a  very  pretty  one.  As  I  dare  say  you  will  always  feel,  I  hope 
you  will  always  express,  the  strongest  sentiments  of  gratitude  and 
friendship  for  him.  Write  to  him  frequently,  and  attend  to  the 
letters  you  receive  from  him.  He  shall  be  with  us  at  Blackheath, 
alias  Babiole,1  all  the  time  that  I  propose  you  shall  be  there,  which, 
I  believe,  will  be  the  month  of  August  next. 

Having  thus  mentioned  to  you  the  probable  time  of  our  meet- 
ing, I  will  prepare  you  a  little  for  it.  Hatred,  jealousy,  or  envy, 
make  most  people  attentive  to  discover  the  least  defects  of  those 
they  do  not  love  ;  they  rejoice  at  every  new  discovery  they  make 
of  that  kind,  and  take  care  to  publish  it.  I  thank  God,  I  do 
not  know  what  those  three  ungenerous  passions  are,  having 
never  felt  them  in  my  own  breast ;  but  love  has  just  the  same 
effect  upon  me,  except  that  I  conceal,  instead  of  publishing,  the 

1  [Lord  Chesterfield's  house  at  Blackheath.^ 
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defects  which  my  attention  makes  me  discover  in  those  I  love. 
I  curiously  pry  into  them ;  I  analyse  them ;  and  wishing  either 
to  find  them  perfect,  or  to  make  them  so,  nothing  escapes  me, 
and  I  soon  discover  every  the  least  gradation  towards  or  from 
that  perfection.  You  must  therefore  expect  the  most  critical 
examen  that  ever  anybody  underwent :  I  shall  discover  your  least, 
as  well  as  your  greatest  defects,  and  I  shall  very  freely  tell  you 
of  them,  Non  quod  odio  habeam,  sed  quod  ametn.  But  I  shall  tell 
them  you  t6te-&-i&te,  and  as  Micio,  not  as  Demea;1  and  I  will 
tell  them  to  nobody  else.  I  think  it  but  fair  to  inform  you 
beforehand,  where  I  suspect  that  my  criticisms  are  likely  to  fell ; 
and  that  is  more  upon  the  outward,  than  upon  the  inward  man  ; 
I  neither  suspect  your  heart  nor  your  head :  but  to  be  plain  with 
you,  I  have  a  strange  distrust  of  your  air,  your  address,  your 
manners,  your  tournure,  and  particularly  of  your  enunciation  and 
elegancy  of  style.  These  will  be  all  put  to  the  trial ;  for  while 
you  are  with  me,  you  must  do  the  honours  of  my  house  and  table ; 
the  least  inaccuracy  or  inelegancy  will  not  escape  me ;  as  you  will 
find  by  a  look  at  the  time,  and  by  a  remonstrance  afterwards  when 
we  are  alone.  You  will  see  a  great  deal  of  company  of  all  sorts 
at  Babiole,  and  particularly  foreigners.  Make,  therefore,  in  the 
meantime,  all  these  exterior  and  ornamental  qualifications  your 
peculiar  care,  and  disappoint  all  my  imaginary  schemes  of  criti- 
cism. Some  authors  have  criticised  their  own  works  first,  in 
hopes  of  hindering  others  from  doing  it  afterwards :  but  then 
they  do  it  themselves  with  so  much  tenderness  and  partiality 
for  their  own  production,  that  not  only  the  production  itself, 
but  the  preventive  criticism  is  criticised.  I  am  not  one  of  those 
authors ;  but  on  the  contrary,  my  severity  increases  with  my 
fondness  for  my  work ;  and  if  you  will  but  effectually  correct 
all  the  faults  I  shall  find,  I  will  insure  you  from  all  subsequent 
criticisms  from  other  quarters. 

Are  you  got  a  little  into  the  interior,  into  the  constitution  of 
things  at  Paris  ?  Have  you  seen  what  you  have  seen  thoroughly  ? 
For,  by  the  way,  few  people  see  what  they  see,  or  hear  what 
they  hear.  For  example,  if  you  go  to  les  Invalides  do  you  con- 
tent yourself  with  seeing  the  building,  and  the  hall  where  three 

1  [In  the  Adelphi  of  Terence.] 
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or  four  hundred  cripples  dine,  and  the  galleries  where  they  lie ; 
or  do  you  inform  yourself  of  the  numbers,  the  conditions  of  their 
admission,  their  allowance,  the  value  and  nature  of  the  fund  by 
which  the  whole  is  supported  ?  This  latter  I  call  seeing,  the 
former  is  only  staring.  Many  people  take  the  opportunity  of 
les  vacances,  to  go  and  see  the  empty  rooms/ where  the  several 
chambers  of  the  parliament  did  sit ;  which  rooms  are  exceedingly 
like  all  other  large  rooms ;  when  you  go  there,  let  it  be  when 
they  are  full ;  see  and  hear  what  is'  doing  in  them  ;  learn  their 
respective  constitutions,  jurisdictions,  objects,  and  methods  of 
proceeding ;  hear  some  causes  tried  in  every  one  of  the  different 
chambers ;  Apprqfondisses  les  choses. 

I  am  glad  to  hear  that  you  are  so  well  at  Marquis  de  St. 
Germain's,1  df  whom  I  hear  a  very  good  character.  How  are 
you  with  the  other  foreign  ministers  at  Paris  ?  Do  you  frequent 
the  Dutch  ambassador  or  ambassadress  ?  Have  you  any  footing 
at  the  Nuncio  Y  or  at  the  Imperial  and  Spanish  ambassadors'? 
It  is  useful.  Be  more  particular  in  your  letters  to  me,  as  to 
your  manner  of  passing  your  time,  and  the  company  you  keep. 
Where  do  you  dine  and  sup  oftenest  ?  whose  house  is  most  your 
home  ?     Adieu.     Les  grdces,  les  grdces. 

LETTER  CCXLVII 

London,  March  i8,  O.  S.  1751. 

My  Dear  Friend  :  I  acquainted  you  in  a  former  letter,  that  I 
had  brought  a  bill  into  the  House  of  Lords  for  correcting  and 
reforming  our  present  calendar,  which  is  the  Julian ;  and  for 
adopting  the  Gregorian.  I  will  now  give  you  a  more  particular 
account  of  that  affair ;  from  which  reflections  will  naturally  occur 
to  you,  that  I  hope  may  be  useful,  and  which  I  fear  you  have  not 
made.  It  was  notorious,  that  the  Julian  calendar  was  erroneous, 
and  had  overcharged  the  solar  year  with  eleven  days.  Pope 
Gregory  the  Thirteenth  corrected  this  error ;  his  reformed  calen- 
dar was  immediately  received  by  all  the  Catholic  powers  of 
Europe,  and  afterwards  adopted  by  all  the  Protestant  ones, 
except  Russia,  Sweden,  and  England.     It  was  not,  in  my  opinion, 

1  [Ambassador  from  the  King  of  Sardinia  to  the  Court  of  Ytanoe^ 

voi*  if. — 9 
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very  honourable  for  England  to  remain  in  a  gross  and  avowed 
error,  especially  in  such  company ;  the  inconveniency  of  it  was 
likewise  felt  by  all  those  who  had  foreign  correspondences, 
whether  political  or  mercantile.  I  determined,  therefore,  to 
attempt  the  reformation ;  I  consulted  the  best  lawyers  and  the 
most  skilful  astronomers,  and  we  cooked  up  a  bill  for  that  pur- 
pose. But  then  my  difficulty  began :  I  was  to  bring  in  this  bill, 
which  was  necessarily  composed  of  law  jargon  and  astronomical 
calculations,  to  both  which  I  am  an  utter  stranger.  However,  it 
was  absolutely  necessary  to  make  the  House  of  Lords  think  that 
I  knew  something  of  the  matter ;  and  also  to  make  them  believe 
that  they  knew  something  of  it  themselves,  which  they  do  not 
For  my  own  part,  I  could  just  as  soon  have  talked  Celtic  or 
Sclavonian  to  them,  as  astronomy,  and  they  would  have  under- 
stood me  full  as  well :  so  I  resolved  to  do  better  than  speak  to 
the  purpose,  and  to  please  instead  of  informing  them.  I  gave 
them,  therefore,  only  an  historical  account  of  calendars,  from  the 
Egyptian  down  to  the  Gregorian,  amusing  them  now  and  then 
with  little  episodes ;  but  I  was  particularly  attentive  to  the 
choice  of  my  words,  to  the  harmony  and  roundness  of  my 
periods,  to  my  elocution,  to  my  action.  This  succeeded,  and 
ever  will  succeed ;  they  thought  I  informed,  because  I  pleased 
them  ;  and  many  of  them  said,  that  I  had  made  the  whole  very 
clear  to  them ;  when,  God  knows,  I  had  not  even  attempted  it. 
Lord  Macclesfield,1  who  had  the  greatest  share  in  forming  the 
bill,  and  who  is  one  of  the  greatest  mathematicians  and  astron- 
omers in  Europe,  spoke  afterwards  with  infinite  knowledge,  and 
all  the  clearness  that  so  intricate  a  matter  would  admit  of:  but 
as  his  words,  his  periods,  and  his  utterance,  were  not  near  so 
good  as  mine,  the  preference  was  most  unanimously,  though  most 
unjustly,  given  to  me.  This  will  ever  be  the  case  ;  every  numer- 
ous assembly  is  mob,  let  the  individuals  who  compose  it  be  what 

1  [George  Parker,  second  Earl  of  Macclesfield  (1697-1764),  was  elected  Presi- 
dent of  the  Royal  Society  in  1752.  His  London  residence  was  at  that  time  in 
Soho  Square,  London,  but  he  spent  much  time  also  at  Shirburn  Castle,  Oxford- 
shire, where  he  erected  an  astronomical  observatory.  Its  instrumental  equipment 
was,  perhaps,  the  finest  then  existing.  Lord  Macclesfield's  astronomical  observa- 
tions began  in  1740  and  were  continued  nearly  to  his  death  ;  among  the  subjects  of 
them  was  the  great  comet  of  December,  1743.  Th*  Shirburn  Castle  observing 
books  are  now  in  the  Savilian  Library,  Oxford.  Macclesfield's  action  with  regard 
to  the  bill  mentioned  by  Lord  Chesterfield  was  very  unpopular.  When  his  eldest 
son,  Lord  Parker,  contested  Oxfordshire  in  1754,  one  of  the  cries  of  the  mob  was 
"Give  us  back  our  eleven  days  1 "] 
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they  will.  Mere  reason  and  good  sense  is  never  to  be  talked  to 
a  mob ;  their  passions,  their  sentiments,  their  senses,  and  their 
seeming  interests,  are  alone  to  be  applied  to.  Understanding 
they  have  collectively  none,  but  they  have  ears,  and  eyes,  which 
must  be  flattered  and  seduced ;  and  this  can  only  be  done  by 
eloquence,  tuneful  periods,  graceful  action,  and  all  the  various 
parts  of  oratory. 

When  you  come  into  the  House  of  Commons,  if  you  imagine 
that  speaking  plain  and  unadorned  sense  and  reason  will  do  your 
business,  you  will  find  yourself  most  grossly  mistaken.  As  a 
speaker,  you  will  be  ranked  only  according  to  your  eloquence, 
and  by  no  means  according  to  your  matter;  everybody  knows 
the  matter  almost  alike,  but  few  can  adorn  it.  I  was  early  con- 
vinced of  the  importance  and  powers  of  eloquence ;  and  from 
that  moment  I  applied  myself  to  it  I  resolved  not  to  utter  one 
word,  even  in  common  conversation,  that  should  not  be  the  most 
expressive,  and  the  most  elegant,  that  the  language  could  supply 
me  with  for  that  purpose  ;  by  which  means  I  have  acquired  such 
a  certain  degree  of  habitual  eloquence,  that  I  must  now  really 
take  some  pains,  if  I  would  express  myself  very  inelegantly.  I 
want  to  inculcate  this  known  truth  into  you,  which  you  seem 
by  no  means  to  be  convinced  of  yet,  that  ornaments  are  at 
present  your  only  objects.  Your  sole  business  now,  is  to  shine, 
not  to  weigh.  Weight  without  lustre  is  lead.  You  had  better 
talk  trifles  elegantly  to  the  most  trifling  woman,  than  coarse 
Inelegant  sense  to  the  most  solid  man :  you  had  better  return  a 
dropped  fen  genteelly,  than  give  a  thousand  pounds  awkwardly ; 
and  you  had  better  refuse  a  favour  gracefully,  than  grant  it 
clumsily.  Manner  is  all,  in  everything:  it  is  by  manner  only 
that  you  can  please,  and  consequently  rise.  All  your  Greek  will 
never  advance  you  from  Secretary  to  Envoy,  or  from  Envoy  to 
Ambassador ;  but  your  address,  your  manner,  your  air,  if  good, 
very  probably  may.  Marcel  can  be  of  much  more  use  to  you 
than  Aristotle.  I  would,  upon  my  word,  much  rather  that  you 
had  Lord  Bolingbroke's  style,  and  eloquence,  in  speaking  and 
writing,  than  all  the  learning  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  the 
Royal  Society,  and  the  two  Universities  united. 

Having  mentioned  Lord  Bolingbroke's  style,  which  is,  un- 
i      doubtedly,  infinitely  superior  to  anybody's,  1  wo\x\4.  \\»Nfc  ^wx 
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read  his  works,  which  you  Have,  over  and  over*  again,  with 
particular  attention  to  his  style.  Transcribe,  imitate,  emulate  it, 
if  possible:  that  would  be  of  real  use  to  you  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  in  negotiations^  in  conversation ;  with  that,  you  may 
justly  hope  to  please,  to  persuade,'  to  seduce,  to  impose ;  and  you 
will  fail  in  those  articles,  in  proportion  As  you  fall  short  of  it. 
Upon  the  whole,  lay  aside,  during  your  year's  residence  at  Paris, 
all  thoughts  of  all  that  dull  fellows  call  solid,  and  exert  your 
utmost  care  to  acquire  what  people  of' fashion  call  shining. 
Preitez  I'Sclat  et  le  brillant  d'un  galtmt  homme. 

Among  the  commonly  called  little  things,  to  which  you  do  not 
attend,  your  handwriting  is  one,  which  is  indeed  shamefully  bad 
and  illiberal ;  it'  is  neither  the  hand  of  a  man  of  business,  nor  of 
a  gentleman,  but  of  a  truant  school-boy ;  as  soon,  therefore,  as 
you  have  done  with  Abbe" '  Nollet,1  pray  get  an  excellent  writing 
master  (since  you  think  that  you  cannot  teach  yourself  to  write 
what  hand  you  please),  and  let  him  teach  you  to  write  a  genteel, 
legible,  liberal  hand,  and  quick ;  not  the  hand  of  a  procureur,  or 
a  writing  master,  but  that  sort  of  hand  in  which  the  first  Commis 
in  foreign  bureaus  commonly  write  ;  for  I  tell  you  truly,  that 
were  I  Lord  Albemarle,  nothing  should  remain  in  my  bureau 
written  in  your  present  hand.  From  hand  to  arms  the  transition 
is  natural ;  is  the  carriage  and  motion  of  your  arms  so  too  ?  The 
motion  of  the  arms  is  the  most  material  part  of  a  man's  air,  es- 
pecially in  dancing ;  the  feet  are  riot  near  so  material.  If  a  man 
dances  well'  from  the  waist  upwards,  Wears  his  hat  well,  and 
moves  his  head  properly,  he  dances  well.  Do  the  women  say 
that  you  dress  well  ?  for  that  is  necessary  too  for  a  young  fellow. 
Have  you  im.  goid  v if,  or  a  passion  for  anybody  ?  Idb  not  ask  for 
whom :  an  Iphigeriia  would  both  give  you  the  desire,  and  teach 
ydu  the  means  to  please. f 

In  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks  you  will  see  Sir  Charles  Hotham 
at  Paris,  in  his  way1  to  Toulouse,  where  lie  is  t6  stay  a  year  or 

m  f      '  1  '  '  9 

two.  Pray  be  very  civil  to  him,  but  do  not  carry  him  into  com- 
pany, except  presenting  him  to  Lord  Albemarle ;  for  as  he  is  not 
to  stay  at  Paris  above  a  week,  we  do  not  desire  that  he  should 
taste  of  that  dissipation  :  you  may  show  him  a  play  and  an  opera. 
Adieu,  my  dear  child. 

1  [See  note  to  Letter  CCXXAV  A 
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LETTER  CCXLVIII 

London,  March  25,  O.  S,  1751. 

My  Dear  Friend  :  What  a  happy  period  of  your  life  is  this ! 
Pleasure  is  now,  and  ought  to  be,  your  business.  While  you  were 
younger,  dry  rules,  and  unconnected  words,  were  the  unpleasant 
objects  of  your  labours.  When  you  grow  older,  the  anxiety,  the 
vexations,  the  disappointments  inseparable  from  public  business, 
will  require  the  greatest  share  of  your  time  and  attention ;  your 
pleasures  may,  indeed,  conduce  to  your  business,  and  your  busi- 
ness will  quicken  your  pleasures;  but  still  your  time  must,  at 
least,  be  divided  :  whereas  now  it  is  wholly  your  own,  and  cannot 
be  so  well  employed  as  in  the  pleasures  of  a  gentleman.  The 
world  is  now  the  only  book  you  want,  and  almost  the  only  one 
you  ought  to  read  :  that  necessary  book  can  only  be  read  in 
company,  in  public  places,  at  meals,  and  in  rue  lies.  You  must 
be  in  the  pleasures,  in  order  to  learn  the  manners  of  good  com- 
pany. In  premeditated,  or  in  formal  business,  people  conceal,  or 
at  least  endeavour  to  conceal,  their  characters ;  whereas  pleasures 
discover  them,  and  the  heart  breaks  out  through  the  guard  of  the 
understanding.  Those  are  often  propitious  moments  for  skilful 
negotiators  to  improve.  In  your  destination  particularly,  the 
able  conduct  of  pleasures  is  of  infinite  use  ;  to  keep  a  good  table, 
and  to  do  the  honours  of  it  gracefully,  and  sur  le  ton  de  la  bonne 
compagnie,  is  absolutely  necessary  for  a  foreign  minister.  There 
is  a  certain  light  table  chit-chat,  useful  to  keep  off  improper  and 
too  serious  subjects,  which  is  only  to  be  learned  in  the  pleasures 
of  good  company.  In  truth,  it  may  be  trifling  ;  but,  trifling  as  it 
is,  a  man  of  parts  and  experience  of  the  world  will  give  an  agree- 
able turn  to  it.  Lart  de  badiner  agriablement  is  by  no  means  to 
be  despised. 

An  engaging  address,  and  turn  to  gallantry,  Is  often  of  very 
great  service  to  foreign  ministers.  Women  have,  directly  or  in- 
directly, a  good  deal  to  say  in  most  courts.  The  late  Lord 
Strafford l  governed,  for  a  considerable  time,  the  court  of  Berlin, 
and  made  his  own  fortune,  by  being  well  with  Madame  de  War- 

1  [Thomas  Wentworth,  Lord  Raby,  first  Earl  of  Strafford  of  the  second 
creation.] 
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temberg,  the  first  King  of  Prussia's  mistress.  I  could  name  many 
other  instances  of  that  kind.  That  sort  of  agreeable  coquet  de 
temmes,  the  necessary  forerunners  of  closer  conferences,  is  only 
to  be  got  by  frequenting  women  of  the  first  fashion,  et  qui  donnent 
le  ton.  Let  every  other  book  then  give  way  to  this  great  and 
necessary  book,  the  world  ;  of  which  there  are  so  many  various 
readings,  that  it  requires  a  great  deal  of  time  and  attention  to 
understand  it  well :  contrary  to  all  other  books,  you  must  not 
stay  at  home,  but  go  abroad  to  read  it ;  and,  when  you  seek  it 
abroad,  you  will  not  find  it  in  booksellers'  shops  and  stalls,  but 
in  courts,  in  hdtels,  at  entertainments,  balls,  assemblies,  spec- 
tacles, etc.  Put  yourself  upon  the  footing  of  an  easy,  domestic, 
but  polite  familiarity  and  intimacy,  in  the  several  French  houses 
to  which  you  have  been  introduced.  Cultivate  them,  frequent 
them,  and  show  a  desire  of  becoming  enfant  de  la  maison.  Get 
acquainted  as  much  as  you  can  with  les  gens  de  cour  ;  and  observe, 
carefully,  how  politely  they  can  differ,  and  how  civilly  they  can 
hate ;  how  easy  and  idle  they  can  seem  in  the  multiplicity  of 
their  business ;  and  how  they  can  lay  hold  of  the  proper  moments 
to  carry  it  on,  in  the  midst  of  their  pleasures.  Courts,  alone, 
teach  versatility  and  politeness;  for  there  is  no  living  there 
without  them.  Lord  Albemarle  has,  I  hear,  and  am  very  glad 
of  it,  put  you  into  the  hands  of  Messieurs  de  Bissy.  Profit  of 
that,  and  beg  of  them  to  let  you  attend  them  in  all  the  com- 
panies of  Versailles  and  Paris.  One  of  them,  at  least,  will 
naturally  carry  you  to  Madame  de  la  Valiere,  unless  he  is  dis- 
carded by  this  time,  and  Gelliot 1  retaken.  Tell  them  frankly, 
que  vous  cherchez  a  vous  former %  que  vous  ites  en  mains  de  maitres, 
s'ils  veulent  bien  sen  donner  la  peine.  Your  profession  has  this 
agreeable  peculiarity  in  it,  which  is,  that  it  is  connected  with, 
and  promoted  by  pleasures ;  and  it  is  the  only  one  in  which  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  world,  polite  manners,  and  an  en- 
gaging address,  are  absolutely  necessary.  If  a  lawyer  knows  his 
law,  a  parson  his  divinity,  and  a  Jinancier  his  calculations,  each 
may  make  a  figure  and  a  fortune  in  his  profession,  without  great 
knowledge  of  the  world,  and  without  the  manners  of  gentlemen. 
But  your  profession  throws  you  into  all  the  intrigues  and  cabals, 

1  [A  famous  opera  singer  at  Paris.] 
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as  well  as  pleasures,  of  courts :  in  those  windings  and  labyrinths, 
a  knowledge  of  the  world,  a  discernment  of  characters,  a  supple- 
ness and  versatility  of  mind,  and  an  elegancy  of  manners,  must  be 
your  clue ;  you  must  know  how  to  soothe  and  lull  the  monsters 
that  guard,  and  how  to  address  and  gain  the  fair  that  keep, 
the  golden  fleece.  These  are  the  arts  and  the  accomplishments 
absolutely  necessary  for  a  foreign  minister ;  in  which  it  must  be 
owned,  to  our  shame,  that  most  other  nations  outdo  the  English ; 
and,  casteris  paribus,  a  French  minister  will  get  the  better  of  an 
English  one,  at  any  third  court  in  Europe.  The  French  have 
something  more  liant,  more  insinuating  and  engaging  in  their 
manner,  than  we  have.  An  English  minister  shall  have  resided 
seven  years  at  a  court,  without  having  made  any  one  personal 
connection  there,  or  without  being  intimate  and  domestic  in  any 
one  house.  He  is  always  the  English  minister,  and  never  natur- 
alised. He  receives  his  orders,  demands  an  audience,  writes  an 
account  of  it  to  his  court,  and  his  business  is  done.  A  French 
minister,  on  the  contrary,  has  not  been  six  weeks  at  a  court, 
without  having,  by  a  thousand  little  attentions,  insinuated  him- 
self into  some  degree  of  favour  with  the  Prince,  his  wife,  his 
mistress,  his  favourite,  and  his  minister.  He  has  established 
himself  upon  a  familiar  and  domestic  footing  in  a  dozen  of  the 
best  houses  of  the  place,  where  he  has  accustomed  the  people  to 
be  not  only  easy,  but  unguarded  before  him ;  he  makes  himself 
at  home  there,  and  they  think  him  so.  By  these  means  he  knows 
the  interior  of  those  courts,  and  can  almost  write  prophecies  to 
his  own,  from  the  knowledge  he  has  of  the  characters,  the  humours, 
the  abilities,  or  the  weaknesses  of  the  actors.  The  Cardinal 
d'Ossat 1  was  looked  upon  at  Rome  as  an  Italian,  and  not  as  a 
French  Cardinal ;  and  Monsieur  d'Avaux,2  wherever  he  went, 
was  never  considered  as  a  foreign  minister,  but  as  a  native,  and 
a  personal  friend.  Mere  plain  truth,  sense,  and  knowledge,  will 
by  no  means  do  alone  in  courts ;  art  and  ornaments  must  come 
to  their  assistance.  Humours  must  be  flattered ;  the  mollia  tern- 
pora  must  be  studied  and  known ;  confidence  acquired  by  seeming 

i  TSee  note  to  Letter  CXXIII.] 

*  [Jean  Antoine,  Comte  d'Avaux,  was  the  plenipotentiary  of  France  at  the  con- 
ferences of  Nimeguen,  and  afterwards  Ambassador  in  Holland  until  the  tox  ycv 
1688.     His  Letires  et  Nigociations  were  published  at  the  Hague  yd,  1710.    "N\A 
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frankness,  and  profited  of  by  silent  skill.  And,  above  all,  you 
must  gain  and  engage  the  heart,  to  betray  the  understanding  to 
you.     Hce  tibi  erunt  arte*. 

The  death  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,1  who  was  more  beloved  for 
his  affability  and  good  nature,  than  esteemed  for  his  steadiness 
and  conduct,  has  given  concern  to  many,  and  apprehensions  to 
all.  The  great  difference  of  the  ages  of  the  King  and  Prince 
George  presents  the  prospect  of  a  minority ;  a  disagreeable  pro- 
spect for  any  nation !  But  it  is  to  be  hoped,  and  is  most  probable, 
that  the  King,  who  is  now  perfectly  recovered  of  his  late  indis- 
position, may  live  to  see  his  grandson  of  age.  He  is,  seriously, 
a  most  hopeful  boy  :  gentle  and  good  natured,  with  good  sound 
sense.  This  event  has  made  all  sorts  of  people  here  historians, 
as  well  as  politicians.  Our  histories  are  rummaged  for  all  the 
particular  circumstances  of  the  six  minorities  we  have  had  since 
the  conquest,  viz.,  those  of  Henry  the  Third,  Edward  the  Third, 
Richard  the  Second,  Henry  the  Sixth,  Edward  the  Fifth  and 
Edward  the  Sixth ;  and  the  reasonings,  the  speculations,  the  con- 
jectures, and  the  predictions,  you  will  easily  imagine,  must  be 
innumerable  and  endless,  in  this  nation,  where  every  porter  is  a 
consummate  politician:  Dr.  Swift  says,  very  humorously,  "  Every 
man  knows  that  he  understands  religion  and  politics,  though  he 
never  learned  them  ;  but  many  people  are  conscious  they  do 
not  understand  many  other  sciences,  from  having  never  learned 
them".     Adieu. 

LETTER  CCXLIX 

London,  April  7,  O.  S.  1751. 

My  Dear  Friend:  Here  you  have  all  together,  the  pocket 
books,  the  compasses,  and  the  patterns.  When  your  three 
Graces  have  made  their  option,  you  need  only  send  me,  in  a 
letter,  small  pieces  of  the  three  mohairs  they  fix  upon.  If  I  can 
find  no  way  of  sending  them  safely,  and  directly  to  Paris,  I  will 
contrive  to  have  them  left  with  Madame  Morel,  at  Calais,  who, 
being  Madame  Monconseil's  agent  there,  may  find  means  of 
furthering  them  to  your  three  ladies,  who  all  belong  to  your 
friend  Madame  MonconseiL     Two  of  the  three,  I  am  told,  are 

J  f Frederick,  Prince  of  Wales,  died  March  20,  1751.] 
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handsome ;  Madame  Polignac,  I  can  swear,  is  not  so ;  but 
however,  as  the  world  goes,  two  out  of  three  is  a  very  good 
composition. 

You  will  also  find,  in  the  packet,  a  compass  ring  set  round 
with  little  diamonds,  which  I  advise  you  to  make  a  present  of  to 
Abbe  Guasco,  who  has  been  useful  to  you,  and  will  continue  to 
be  so ;  as  it  is  a  mere  bauble,  you  must  add  to  the  value  of  it  by 
your  manner  of  giving  it  him.  Show  it  him  first,  and  when  he 
commends  it,  as  probably  he  will,  tell  him  that  it  is  at  his  service, 
et  que  comme  il  est  toujour*  par  vote  et  par  chemins,  il  est  absolumeni 
n&essaire  quit  ait  une  boussole.  All  those  little  gallantries  depend 
entirely  upon  the  manner  of  doing  them ;  as,  in  truth,  what  does 
not  ?  The  greatest  favours  may  be  done  so  awkwardly  and 
bunglingly  as  to  offend ;  and  disagreeable  things  may  be  done 
so  agreeably  as  almost  to  oblige.  Endeavour  to  acquire  this 
great  secret ;  it  exists,  it  is  to  be  found,  and  is  worth  a  great 
deal  more  than  the  grand  secret  of  the  alchemists  would  be  if  it 
were,  as  it  is  not,  to  be  found.  This  is  only  to  be  learned  in 
courts,  where  clashing  views,  jarring  opinions,  and  cordial  hatreds, 
are  softened,  and  kept  within  decent  bounds,  by  politeness  and 
manners.  Frequent,  observe,  and  learn  courts.  Are  you  free  of 
that  of  St  Cloud  ?  Are  you  often  at  Versailles  ?  Insinuate  and 
wriggle  yourself  into  favour  at  those  places.  L' Abbe  de  la  Ville,1 
my  old  friend,  will  help  you  at  the  latter ;  your  three  ladies  may 
establish  you  in  the  former.  The  good  breeding  de  la  ville  et  de 
la  cour  are  different ;  but  without  deciding  which  is  intrinsically 
the  best,  that  of  the  court  is,  without  doubt,  the  most  necessary 
for  you,  who  are  to  live,  to  grow,  and  to  rise  in  courts.  In  two 
years'  time,  which  will  be  as  soon  as  you  are  fit  for.  it,  I  hope  to 
be  able  to  plant  you  in  the  soil  of  a  young  court 2  here  :  where,  if 

1[Jean  Ignace  de  la  Ville  (born  about  1690,  died  1774)  was  educated  by  the 
Jesuits.  He  became  tutor  to  the  children  of  the  Marquis  de  Fen61on,  and  accom- 
panied him  to  Holland,  where  the  Marquis  was  ambassador.  Eventually  de  la 
Ville  succeeded  Fenelon,  and  transacted  important  affairs  with  marked  ability. 
On  his  return  to  Paris  he  entered  into  controversy  in  defence  of  his  old  friends  the 
Jesuits.  For  forty  years  the  Abb£  de  la  Ville  assiduously  served  the  State,  and  a 
few  months  before  his  death  he  was  made  directeur  des  affaires  itrangeres  (a  post 
created  expressly  for  himself)  and  bishop  in  partibus.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
Academy,  and  took  the  principal  part  in  the  translation  of  Memoires  touckant  Us 
possessions  et  Us  droits  respectifs  des  couronnes  de  France  et  dAngleterre  en 
Amerique.] 

2  [Lord  Chesterfield  here  alludes  to  the  household  of  the  Princess  Dcwragtx  <& 
Wales,  and  of  her  son,  afterwards  King  George  the  Third.    M/\ 
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you  have  all  the  address,  the  suppleness,  and  versatility  of  a  good 
courtier,  you  will  have  a  great  chance  of  thriving  and  flourishing. 
Young  favour  is  easily  acquired,  if  the  proper  means  are  employed ; 
and  when  acquired,  it  is  warm,  if  not  durable;  and  the  warm 
moments  must  be  snatched  and  improved.  Quitie  pour  ce  qui  en 
pent  arriver  apr&s.  Do  not  mention  this  view  of  mine  for  you  to 
any  mortal ;  but  learn  to  keep  your  own  secrets,  which,  by  the 
way,  very  few  people  can  do. 

If  your  course  of  experimental  philosophy  with  Abbe  Nollet 
is  over,  I  would  have  you  apply  to  Abbe  Sallier,1  for  a  master 
to  give  you  a  general  notion  of  astronomy  and  geometry;  of 
both  of  which  you  may  know  as  much  as  I  desire  you  should, 
in  six  months'  time.  I  only  desire  that  you  should  have  a  clear 
notion  of  the  present  planetary  system,  and  the  history  of  all 
the  former  systems :  Fontenelle's  Plurality  des  Mondes  will 
almost  teach  you  all  you  need  know  upon  that  subject.  As 
for  geometry,  the  seven  first  books  of  Euclid  will  be  a  sufficient 
portion  of  it  for  you.  It  is  right  to  have  a  general  notion  of 
those  abstruse  sciences,  so  as  not  to  appear  quite  ignorant  of 
them,  when  they  happen,  as  sometimes  they  do,  to  be  the  topics 
of  conversation;  but  a  deep  knowledge  of  them  requires  too 
much  time,  and  engrosses  the  mind  too  much.  I  repeat  it  again 
and  again  to  you,  Let  the  great  Book  of  the  world  be  your 
principal  study.  Nocturnd  versate  manu,  versate  diurnd;  which 
may  be  rendered  thus  in  English :  Turn  over  men  by  day,  and 
women  by  night.     I  mean  only  the  best  editions. 

Whatever  may  be  said  at  Paris  of  my  speech  upon  the 
bill  for  the  reformation  of  the  present  calendar,  or  whatever 
applause  it  may  have  met  with  here,  the  whole,  I  can  assure 
you,  is  owing  to  the  words  and  to  the  delivery,  but  by  no  means 
to  the  matter;  which,  as  I  told  you  in  a  former  letter,  I  was 
not  master  of.  I  mention  this  again,  to  show  you  the  import- 
ance of  well-chosen  words,  harmonious  periods,  and  good  de- 
livery ;  for,  between  you  and  me,  Lord  Macclesfield's  speech  was, 
in  truth,  worth  a  thousand  of  mine.  It  will  soon  be  printed,  and 
I  will  send  it  you.  It  is  very  instructive.  You  say,  that  you 
wish  to  speak  but  half  as  well  as  I  did ;  you  may  easily  speak 
full  as  well  as  ever  I  did,  if  you  will  but  give  the  same  attention 

1  [See  note  to  Letter  CCXLIV.l^ 
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to  the  same  objects  that  I  did  at  your  age,  and  for  many  years 
afterwards ;  I  mean  correctness,  purity,  and  elegancy  of  style, 
harmony  of  periods,  and  gracefulness  of  delivery.  .  Read  over 
and  over  again  the  third  book  of  Cicero  de  Oratore,  in  which 
he  particularly  treats  of  the  ornamental  parts  of  oratory ;  they 
are  indeed  properly  oratory,  for  all  the  rest  depends  only  upon 
common  sense,  and  some  knowledge  of  the  subject  you  speak 
upon.  But  if  you  would  please,  persuade,  and  prevail  in  speak- 
ing, it  must  be  by  the  ornamental  parts  of  oratory.  Make  them 
therefore  habitual  to  you ;  and  resolve  never  to  say  the  most 
common  things,  even  to  your  footman,  but  in  the  best  words 
you  can  find,  and  with  the  best  utterance.  This,  with  les 
manUres,  la  toumure,  et  les  usages  du  beau  monde,  are  the  only 
two  things  you  want ;  fortunately  they  are  both  in  your  power ; 
may  you  have  them  both !     Adieu. 

LETTER  CCL 

A  LONDRES,  CE  15  Avril  V.  S.  1751. 

Mon  Cher  Ami  :  Comment  vont  les  graces,  les  manieres,  les 
agr6mens,  et  tous  ces  petits  riens  si  necessaires  pour  rendre  un 
homme  aimable  ?  Lies  prenez-vous  ?  y  faites-vous  des  progres  ? 
Le  grand  secret  c'est  l'art  de  plaire,  et  c'est  un  art  qu'il  ne  tient 
qu'a  un  chacun  d'acquerir,  supposant  un  certain  fond  de  sens 
commun.  Un  tel  vous  plait  par  tel  endroit ;  examinez  pourquoi, 
faites  comme  lui,  et  vous  plairez  par  le  meme  endroit  aux  autres. 
Pour  plaire  aux  femmes,  il  faut  e"tre  consid6re  des  hommes.  Et 
pour  plaire  aux  hommes,  il  faut  savoir  plaire  aux  femmes.  Les 
femmes,  dont  la  vanit6  est  sans  contredit  la  passion  dominante,  la 
trouvent  nattee  par  les  attentions  d'un  homme  qui  est  generale- 
ment  estim6  parmi  les  hommes.  Quand  il  est  marque  a  ce  coin, 
elles  lui  donnent  le  cours,  c'est-a-dire,  la  mode.  De  l'autre  cdte, 
un  homme  sera  estimable  parmi  les  hommes,  sans  pourtant  &tre 
aimable,  si  les  femmes  n'y  ont  pas  mis  la  derniere  main.  II  est 
aussi  necessaire  que  les  deux  sexes  travaillent  a  sa  perfection  qu'a 
son  &tre;  portez  aux  femmes  le  mente  de  votre  sexe,  vous  en 
rapporterez  la  douceur,  les  agremens,  et  les  graces  du  leur,  et  les 
hommes  qui  vous  estimoient  seulement  auparavant,  vous  aimeront 
apres.  Les  femmes  sont  les  veritables  raffineuses  de  Tor  masculin  ; 
elles  n'y  ajoutent  pas  du  poids,  il  est  vrai,  mais  e\\e&  ^  ^oTcaeoX. 
l'eclat  et  le  btillant     A  propos,  on  m' assure  qvie  ^Va^axae.  ^fc 
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Blot,1  sans  avoir  des  traits,  est  jolie  comme  un  coeur,  et  que 
nonobstant  cela,  elle  s'en  est  tenue  jusqu'ici  scrupuleusement  a 
son  mari,  quoiqu'il  y  ait  deja  plus  d'un  an  quelle  est  mariee. 
Elle  n'y  pense  pas ;  il  faut  decrotter  cette  femme-la.  Decrottez- 
vous  done  tous  les  deux  reciproquement  Force,  assiduites,  atten- 
tions, regards  tendres,  et  declarations  passionnees  de  votre  cote 
produiront  au  moins  quelque  velleite  du  sien.  Et  quand  une  fois 
la  velleite  y  est,  les  ceuvres  ne  sont  pas  loin. 

Comme  je  vous  tiens  pour  le  premier  juris-peritus  et  politique 
de  tout  le  corps  germanique,  je  suppose  que  vous  aurez  lu  la  lettre 
du  Roi  de  Prusse  a  TElecteur  de  Mayence,  au  sujet  de  l'election 
d'un  Roi  des  Romains,  et  de  l'autre  cdt6,  une  piece  intitulee 
Representation  impartiale  de  ce  qui  eat  juste  d  l'e*gard  de  I' Election 
d'un  Roi  des  Romains,  etc.  La  premiere  est  tres  bien  ecrite,  mais 
pas  fondee  sur  les  lois  et  les  usages  de  1'  Empire ;  la  seconde  est 
tres  mal  ecrite,  au  moins  en  Francois,  mais  fondee.  Je  crois 
qu'elle  aura  ete  ecrite  par  quelque  Allemand  qui  s'etoit  mis  dans 
r esprit  qu'il  entendoit  le  Francis.  Je  suis  persuade  pourtant 
que  1' elegance  et  la  delicatesse  de  la  lettre  du  Roi  de  Prusse  en 
imposeront  aux  deux  tiers  du  public,  en  depit  de  la  solidit6  et 
de  la  v6rit6  de  l'autre  piece.  Telle  est  la  force  de  1' elegance  et 
de  la  delicatesse. 

Je  souhaiterois  que  vous  eussiez  la  bonte  de  me  detailler  un 
peu  plus  particulierement  vos  allures  a  Paris.  Qu  est-ce,  par 
exemple,  que  vous  dinez  tous  les  Vendredis,  avec  cet  aimable  et 
respectable  vieillard  Fontenelle  ?  Quelle  est  la  maison  qui  est, 
pour  ainsi  dire,  votre  domicile?  Car  on  en  a  toujours  une  ou 
Ton  est  plus  etabli,  et  plus  a  son  aise  qu'ailleurs.  Qui  sont  les 
jeunes  Francis  avec  lesquels  vous  etes  le  plus  lie?  Frequenter 
vous  l'hdtel  de  Hollande;  et  vous  etes-vous  fourre  encore  dans 
celle  du  Comte  de  Caunitz?2  Monsieur  de  Pignatelli  a-t-il 
Thonneur  d'6tre  du  nombre  de  vos  serviteurs  ?  Et  le  Nonce  du 
Pape  vous  a-t-il  compris  dans  son  jubil£  ?  Dites-moi  aussi  naturel- 
lement  comment  vous  dtes  avec  Milord  Huntingdon ;  le  voyez- 

1  [This  lady  was  the  sister  of  the  Comte  d' Hennery,  and  wife  of  M.  Chavigny  de 
Blot,  an  officer  in  the  household  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans.  See  a  note  to  the  letters 
of  H.  Walpole,  vol.  v. ,  p.  391,  ed.  184a  Madame  du  Deffand  says  of  her :  "  Sa 
figure,  son  maintien  en  imposent;  elle  a  beaucoup  d'admirateurs "  (To  H. 
Walpole,  April  17,  1774).    M.] 

9 [Austrian  Ambassador  at  Paris.] 
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vous  souvent?  Le  cultivez-vous  ?  R6pondez  sp6cifiquement  a 
toutes  ces  questions,  dins  votre  premiere  lettre. 

On  me  dit  que  le  livre  de  Duclos l  n'est  pas  a  la  mode  a  Paris, 
et  qu'on  le  critique  furieusement ;  c'est  apparemment  parce 
qu'on  l'entend,  et  ce  n'est  plus  la  mode  d'etre  intelligible.  Je 
respecte  infiniment  la  mode,  mais  je  respecte  bien  plus  ce  livre, 
que  je  trouve  en  meme  terns,  vrai,  solide,  et  brillant.  II  y  a 
meme  des  epigrammes,  que  veut-on  de  plus  ? 

Le  Chevalier  Hotham  sera  parti  (je  compte)  de  Paris,  pour  son 
sejour  de  Toulouse.  J'espere  qu'il  y  prendra  des  manieres,  au 
moins  en  a-t-il  bien  besoin.  II  est  gauche,  il  est  taciturne,  et  n'a 
pas  le  moindre  ertfregent ;  qualites  pourtant  tres  necessaires  pour 
se  distinguer  ou  dans  les  affaires,  ou  dans  le  beau  monde.  Au 
vrai,  ces  deux  choses  sont  si  liees,  qu'un  homme  ne  figurera  jamais 
dans  les  affaires,  qui  ne  sait  pas  briller  aussi  dans  le  beau  monde. 
Et  pour  r6ussir  parfaitement  bien  dans  Tun  ou  dans  l'autre,  il  faut 
6tre  in  utrwmque  paratus.  Puissiez-vous  l'6tre,  mon  cher  ami ;  et 
sur  ce,  nous  vous  donnons  le  bon  soir. 

P.  S.  Lord  and  Lady  Blessington,  with  their  son  Lord  Mount- 
joy,2  will  be  at  Paris  next  week,  in  their  way  to  the  south  of 
France ;  I  send  you  a  little  packet  of  books  by  them.  Pray  go 
to  wait  upon  them,  as  soon  as  you  hear  of  their  arrival,  and  show 
them  all  the  attentions  you  can. 

LETTER  CCLI 

London,  April  22,  O.  S.  1751. 

My  Dear  Friend:  I  apply  to  you  now,  as  to  the  greatest 
virtuoso  of  this,  or  perhaps  any  other  age ;  one  whose  superior 
judgment  and  distinguishing  eye  hindered  the  King  of  Poland 

1  [Charles  Pineau  Duclos,  novelist  and  satirist,  was  born  in  Brittany  in  1704  or 
1705,  and  died  in  Paris,  in  1772,  with  the  title  of  historiographer  of  France.  He 
wrote  romances  which  were  much  admired  in  France,  and  also  Voyages  en  Italie, 
and  Memoires  secrets  sur  les  rlgnes  de  Louis  XIV  et  Louis  XV.  The  work  to 
which  Lord  Chesterfield  refers  is  Considerations  sur  Us  mteurs  du  xviiieme  siecle. 
Duclos  had  a  greater  share  than  any  one  else  in  the  edition  of  1762  of  the  Dictionary 
of  the  French  Academy.] 

•[William  Stewart,  Viscount  Mountjoy,  was  in  1745  promoted  to  the  title  of 
Earl  of  Blessington,  at  the  recommendation  of  Lord  Chesterfield,  as  Lord 
Lieutenant  of  Ireland.  His  only  son,  Lord  Mountjoy,  died  in  early  youth  in 
Paris,  and  at  his  own  death,  in  1769,  his  titles  became  exuxvct.    M.*\ 
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from  buying  a  bad  picture  at  Venice,  and  whose  decisions  in  the 
realms  of  virtti,  are  final,  and  without  appeal.  Now  to  the  point. 
I  have  had  a  catalogue  sent  me,  d'une  Venie  a  F  amiable  de 
Tableaux  des  plus  Grands  Maiires,  appartenans  au  Sieur  Araignon 
Ape'ren,  valet-de-chambre  de  la  Reine,  sur  le  quai  de  la  MJgis- 
serie,  au  coin  de  TArche  Marion.  There  I  observe  two  large 
pictures  of  Titian,  as  described  in  the  enclosed  page  of  the 
catalogue,  No.  18,  which  I  should  be  glad  to  purchase  upon  two 
conditions;  the  first  is,  that  they  be  undoubted  originals  of 
Titian,  in  good  preservation;  and  the  other  that  they  come 
cheap.  To  ascertain  the  first  (but  without  disparaging  your 
skill),  I  wish  you  would  get  some  undoubted  connoisseurs  to 
examine  them  carefully ;  and  if,  upon  such  critical  examination, 
they  should  be  unanimously  allowed  to  be  undisputed  originals 
of  Titian,  and  well  preserved,  then  comes  the  second  point,  the 
price :  I  will  not  go  above  two  hundred  pounds  sterling  for  the 
two  together,  but  as  much  less  as  you  can  get  them  for.  I 
acknowledge  that  two  hundred  pounds  seems  to  be  a  very  small 
sum  for  two  undoubted  Titians  of  that  size ;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  as  large  Italian  pictures  are  now  out  of  fashion  at  Paris, 
where  fashion  decides  of  everything,  and  as  these  pictures  are 
too  large  for  common  rooms,  they  may  possibly  come  within  the 
price  above  limited.  I  leave  the  whole  of  this  transaction  (the 
price  excepted,  which  I  will  not  exceed)  to  your  consummate 
skill  and  prudence,  with  proper  advice  joined  to  them.  Should 
you  happen  to  buy  them  for  that  price,  carry  them  to  your  own 
lodgings,  and  get  a  frame  made  to  the  second,  which  I  observe 
has  none,  exactly  the  same  with  the  other  frame,  and  have  the 
old  one  new  gilt ;  and  then  get  them  carefully  packed  Up,  and 
sent  me  by  Rouen. 

I  hear  much  of  your  conversing  with  les  beaux  esprits  at  Paris  : 
I  am  very  glad  of  it ;  it  gives  a  degree  of  reputation,  especially 
at  Paris ;  and  their  conversation  is  generally  instructive,  though 
sometimes  affected.  It  must  be  owned,  that  the  polite  conversa- 
tion of  the  men  and  women  of  fashion  at  Paris,  though  not  always 
very  deep,  is  much  less  futile  and  frivolous  than  ours  here.  It 
turns  at  least  upon  some  subject,  something  of  taste,  some  point 
of  history,  criticism,  and  even  philosophy ;  which,  though  pro- 
bably not  quite  so  solid  as  Mr.  Locke's,  is,  however,  better,  and 
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more  becoming  rational  beings,  than  our  frivolous  dissertations 
upon  the  weather,  or  upon  whist.     Monsieur  Duclos l  observes, 
and  I  think  very  justly,  quil  yah  present  en  France  une  Jer- 
mentation  universelle  de  la  raison  qui  tend  h  se  devehpper.     Where- 
as, I  am  sorry  to  say  that  here  that  fermentation  seems  to  have 
been  over  some  years    ago,  the  spirit  evaporated,  and  only  the 
dregs  left.     Moreover,  les  beaux  esprits  at  Paris  are  commonly 
well-bred,  which  ours  very  frequently  are  not:  with  the  former 
your  manners  will  be  formed  ;  with  the  latter,  wit  must  gener- 
ally be  compounded  for  at  the  expense  of  manners.     Are  you 
acquainted   with   Marivaux,2  who    has   certainly   studied,   and 
is  well  acquainted  with  the   heart;  but  who  refines  so  much 
upon  its  plis  et  replis,  and  describes  them  so  affectedly,  that  he 
often  is  unintelligible  to  his  readers,  and  sometimes  so,  I  dare 
say,  to  himself?      Do  you  know  Crdbillon  lejlls  ?  8     He  is  a  fine 
painter,  and  a  pleasing  writer ;  his  characters  are  admirable,  and 
his  reflections  just     Frequent  these  people,  and  be  glad,  but 
not  proud  of  frequenting  them  :  never  boast  of  it,  as  a  proof  of 
your  own  merit,  nor  insult,  in  a  manner,  other  companies,  by 
telling  them  affectedly  what  you,  Montesquieu,  and  Fontenelle 
were  talking  of  the  other  day ;  as  I  have  known  many  people 
do  here,  with  regard  to  Pope  and  Swift,  who  had  never  been 
twice  in  company  with  either :  nor  carry  into  other  companies 
the  ton  of  those  meetings  of  beaux  esprits.     Talk  literature,  taste, 
philosophy,  etc.,  with  them,  a  la  bonne  heure  ;  but  then,  with  the 
same  ease,  and  more  enjouement,  talk  pompons,  moires,  etc.,  with 
Madame  de  Blot,  if  she  requires  it.     Almost  every  subject  in 
the  world  has  its  proper  time  and  place  ;  in  which  no  one  is 
above  or  below  discussion.     The  point  is,  to  talk  well  upon  the 
subject  you  talk  upon ;  and  the  most  trifling,  frivolous  subjects 
will  still  give  a  man  of  parts  an  opportunity  of  showing  them. 
U  usage  du  grand  monde  can  alone  teach  that     That  was  the  dis- 
tinguishing characteristic  of  Alcibiades,  and  a  happy  one  it  was, 
that  he  could  occasionally,  and  with  so  much  ease,  adopt  the 
most  different,  and  even  the  most  opposite  habits  and  manners, 
that  each  seemed  natural  to  him.     Prepare  yourself  for  the  great 
world,  as  the  atkleUe  used  to  do  for  their  exercises :  oil  (if  I  may 

1  [See  note  to  preceding  letter.] 

« [See  note  to  Letter  CCXXXVII.]  » \lbid.\ 
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use  that  expression)  your  mind  and  your  manners,  to  give  them 
the  necessary  suppleness  and  flexibility ;  strength  alone  will  not 
do,  as  young  people  are  too  apt  to  think. 

How  do  your  exercises  go  on?  Can  you  manage  a  pretty 
vigorous  sauteur  between  the  pillars  ?  Are  you  got  into  stirrups 
yet  ?  Faites-vous  assaut  aux  armes  ?  But,  above  all,  what  does  Mar- 
cel say  of  you  ?  Is  he  satisfied  ?  Pray  be  more  particular  in  your 
accounts  of  yourself,  for  though  I  have  frequent  accounts  of  you 
from  others,  I  desire  to  have  your  own  too.  Adieu.  Yours, 
truly  and  tenderly. 

LETTER  CCLII 

London,  May  2,  O.  S.  1751. 

My  Dear  Friend:  Two  accounts,  which  I  have  very  lately 
received  of  you,  from  two  good  judges,  have  put  me  into  great 
spirits,  as  they  have  given  me  reasonable  hopes  that  you  will  soon 
acquire  all  that  I  believe  you  want :  I  mean  the  air,  the  address, 
the  graces,  and  the  manners  of  a  man  of  fashion.  As  these  two 
pictures  of  you  are  very  unlike  that  which  I  received,  and  sent 
you  some  months  ago,  I  will  name  the  two  painters :  the  first  is 
an  old  friend  and  acquaintance  of  mine,  Monsieur  d' Ail  Ion.  His 
picture  is,  I  hope,  like  you ;  for  it  is  a  very  good  one :  Monsieur 
Tollot's  is  still  a  better,  and  so  advantageous  a  one,  that  I  will 
not  send  you  a  copy  of  it,  for  fear  of  making  you  too  vain.  So 
far  only  I  will  tell  you,  that  there  was  but  one  but  in  either  of 
their  accounts ;  and  it  was  this :  I  gave  d'Aillon  the  question, 
ordinary  and  extraordinary,  upon  the  important  article  of  man- 
ners ;  and  extorted  this  from  him : "  Mais>  si  vous  voulez,  il  ltd  manque 
encore  ce  dernier  beau  vernis  qui  releve  les  couleurs  et  qui  donne  Vtclat 
a  la  piece.  Compiez  quit  Paura ;  il  a  trap  a"  esprit  pour  n'en  pas 
connoitre  tout  le  prix,  et  je  me  trompe  bien,  ou  plus  d'une  personne 
travaille  a  le  lui  donner."  Monsieur  Tollot  says,  **  II  ne  lux  manque 
absolument  pour  Stre  tout  ce  que  vous  souhatiez  quil  soil,  que  ces  petiis 
riens,  ces  grdces  de  detail,  cette  aisance  aimable,  que  V usage  du  grand 
monde pent  seul  lui  donner.  A  cet  igard  on  m' assure  quil  est  en  de 
bonnes  mains ;  je  ne  sais  si  on  ne  veut  pas  dire  par  Id  dans  de  beaux 
bras"  Without  entering  into  a  nice  discussion  of  the  last  question, 
I  congratulate  you  and  myself  upon  your  being  so  near  that  point 
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at  which  I  so  anxiously  wish  you  may  arrive.  I  am  sure  that  all 
your  attention  and  endeavours  will  be  exerted ;  and,  if  exerted, 
they  will  succeed.  Mr.  Tollot  says,  that  you  are  inclined  to  be 
fat,  but  I  hope  you  will  decline  it  as  much  as  you  can ;  not  by 
taking  anything  corrosive  to  make  you  lean,  but  by  taking  as 
little  as  you  can  of  those  things  that  would  make  you  fat.  Drink 
no  chocolate  ;  take  your  coffee  without  cream :  you  cannot  possibly 
avoid  suppers  at  Paris,  unless  you  avoid  company  too,  which  I 
would  by  no  means,  have  you  do ;  but  eat  as  little  at  supper  as 
you  can,  and  make  even  an  allowance  for  that  little  at  your  dinners. 
Take  occasionally  a  double  dose  of  riding  and  fencing ;  and,  now 
that  summer  is  come,  walk  a  good  deal  in  the  Tuileries :  it  is  a 
real  inconvenience  to  anybody  to  be  fat,  and  besides,  it  is  un- 
graceful for  a  young  fellow.  A  propos,  I  had  like  to  have  forgot 
to  tell  you,  that  I  charged  Tollot  to  attend  particularly  to  your 
utterance  and  diction  ;  two  points  of  the  utmost  importance.  To 
the  first  he  says,  "II  ne  senonce  pas  mal,  mats  il  seroit  a  souhaiter 
quit  lefit  encore  mieux  ;  et  il  s'exprime  avecplus  de  feu  que  d Elegance. 
U  usage  de  la  bonne  compagnie  mettra  aussi  ordre  a  tout  cela."  These, 
I  allow,  are  all  little  things,  separately ;  but  aggregately,  they 
make  a  most  important  and  great  article  in  the  account  of  a 
gentleman.  In  the  House  of  Commons  you  can  never  make  a 
figure  without  elegancy  of  style,  and  gracefulness  of  utterance ; 
and  you  can  never  succeed  as  a  courtier  at  your  own  court,  or  as 
a  minister  at  any  other,  without  those  innumerable  petits  riens 
dans  Us  mameres,  et  dans  Us  attentions.  Mr.  Yorke  is  by  this  time 
at  Paris ;  make  your  court  to  him,  but  not  so  as  to  disgust,  in 
the  least,  Lord  Albemarle ;  who  may  possibly  dislike  your  con- 
sidering Mr.  Yorke  as  the  man  of  business,  and  him  as  only  pour 
orner  la  scene.  Whatever  your  opinion  may  be  upon  that  point, 
take  care  not  to  let  it  appear ;  but  be  well  with  them  both,  by 
showing  no  public  preference  to  either. 

Though  I  must  necessarily  fall  into  repetitions,  by  treating  the 
same  subject  so  often,  I  cannot  help  recommending  to  you  again 
the  utmost  attention  to  your  air  and  address.  Apply  yourself 
now  to  Marcel's  lectures,  as  diligently  as  you  did  formerly  to 
Professor  Mascow's ;  desire  him  to  teach  you  every  genteel  atti- 
tude that  the  human  body  can  be  put  into ;  let  him  make  you 
go  in  and  out  of  his  room  frequently,  and  present  ^o\m*\t  \» 

VOL.   IL — 10 
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him,  as  if  he  were  by  turns  different  persons  ;  such  as  a  minister, 
a  lady,  a  superior,  an  equal,  an  inferior,  etc.  Learn  to  sit 
genteelly  in  different  companies ;  to  loll  genteelly,  and  with 
good  manners,  in  those  companies  where  you  are  authorised  to 
be  free ;  and  to  sit  up  respectfully  where  the  same  freedom  is 
not  allowable.  Learn  even  to  compose  your  countenance  oc- 
casionally to  the  respectful,  the  cheerful  and  the  insinuating. 
Take  particular  care  that  the  motions  of  your  hands  and  arms  be 
easy  and  graceful ;  for  the  genteelness  of  a  man  consists  more 
in  them  than  in  anything  else,  especially  in  his  dancing.  Desire 
some  women  to  tell  you  of  any  little  awkwardness  that  they 
observe  in  your  carriage ;  they  are  the  best  judges  of  those 
things ;  and  if  they  are  satisfied,  the  men  will  be  so  too.  Think 
now  only  of  the  decorations.  Are  you  acquainted  with  Madame 
Geoffrain,1  who  has  a  great  deal  of  wit ;  and  who,  I  am  informed, 
receives  only  the  very  best  company  in  her  house?  Do  you 
know  Madame  Dupin,2  who,  I  remember,  had  beauty,  and  I 
hear  has  wit  and  reading  ?  I  could  wish  you  to  converse  only 
with  those  who,  either  from  their  rank,  their  merit,  or  their 
beauty,  require  constant  attention ;  for  a  young  man  can  never 
improve  in  company  where  he  thinks  he  may  neglect  himself. 
A  new  bow  must  be  constantly  kept  bent ;  when  it  grows  older, 
and  has  taken  the  right  turn,  it  may  now  and  then  be  relaxed. 
I  have  this  moment  paid  your  draft  of  £89  15s. ;  it  was 
signed  in  a  very  good  hand ;  which  proves  that  a  good  hand  may 
be  written  without  the  assistance  of  magic.  Nothing  provokes 
me  much  more,  than  to  hear  people  indolently  say  that  they 
cannot  do,  what  is  in  everybody's  power  to  do,  if  it  be  but  in 
their  will.     Adieu. 

1  [Marie  Therese  Rodet,  born  in  1699,  married,  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  M.  Geoffrain. 
"  On  a  pr6tendu,"  says  M.  de  Laporte,  "  que  c'6tait  cet  homme  bon  et  simple,  qui 
lisant  toujours  le  meme  volume,  s'apercevait  settlement  de  temps  a  autre,  que 
l'auteur  se  rep£tait  un  peu."  Madame  Geoffrain  was  of  a  very  different  character ; 
she  collected  around  her  one  of  the  most  brilliant  literary  circles  of  her  day,  and 
held  what  her  enemies  called  le  Bureau  <P Esprit.  Horace  Walpole  says  of  her : 
' '  I  think  she  has  one  of  the  best  understandings  I  have  ever  met,  and  more  know- 
ledge of  the  world  "  (to  Lady  Hervey,  October  3,  1765).     She  died  in  1777.     M.] 

2  [Madame  Dupin,  the  wife  of  a  Fermier  General,  had  a  considerable  taste  for 
literature.  Fontenelle  and  Marivaux  and  many  other  distinguished  men  of  letters 
used  to  meet  at  her  table,  both  at  Paris  and  at  Chenonceaux.  An  account  of  her 
life  at  the  latter  is  given  in  Rousseau's  Confessions ;  and  he  adds  :  "  J'y  devins  gras 
com  me  un  moine ' .  At  her  death,  in  1800,  she  was  nearly  a  hundred  years  of 
age.     M.J 
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LETTER  CCLIII 

London,  May  6,  O.  S.  1751, 

My  Dear  Friend  :  The  best  authors  are  always  the  severest 
critics  of  their  own  works  ;  they  revise,  correct,  file,  and  polish 
them,  till  they  think  they  have  brought  them  to  perfection. 
Considering  you  as  my  work,  I  do  not  look  upon  myself  as  a  bad 
author,  and  am  therefore  a  severe  critic.     I   examine  narrowly 
into   the   least   inaccuracy  or   inelegancy,   in   order   to  correct, 
not  to  expose  them,  and  that  the  work  may  be  perfect  at  last. 
You  are,   I  know,  exceedingly  improved  in  your  air,  address, 
and  manners,  since  you  have  been  at  Paris ;  but  still  there  is,  I 
believe,  room  for  further  improvement,  before  you  come  to  that 
perfection  which  I  have  set  my  heart  upon  seeing  jrou  arrive  at : 
and  till  that  moment,  I  must  continue  filing  and  polishing.     In 
a  letter  that  I  received  by  last  post,  from  a  friend  of  yours  at 
Paris,  there  was  this  paragraph :  Sans  flatterie,  fai  Vlwnneur  de 
vous  assurer  que  M.  Stanhope  reussit  id  au  dela  de  ce  qu'on  attendroit 
d*une  personne  de  son  dge  ;  il  voit  tres  bonne  compagnie,  et  ce  petit 
ton,  qu'on  regardait  d'abord  comme  un  pen  ddcidd  et  un  pen  brusque, 
nest  rien  moins  que  cela,  parce  quit  est  Veffet  de  la  franchise,  ac~ 
compagnee  de  la  politesse  et  de  la  deference,     II  situdie  a  plaire,  et 
il  y  rSussit.     Madame  de  Puisieux1  en  parloit  l' autre  jour  avec  com- 
plaisance et  interet :  vous  en  seres  content  a  tons  igards.     This  is  ex- 
tremely well,  and  I  rejoice  at  it :  one  little  circumstance  only 
may,  and  I  hope  will,  be  altered  for  the  better.     Take  pains  to 
undeceive  those  who  thought  that  petit  ton  un  peu  d&cide"  et  un  pen 
brusque;  as  it  is  not  meant  so,  let  it  not  appear  so.     Compose 
your  countenance  to  an  air  of  gentleness  and  douceur,  use  some 
expressions  of  diffidence  of  your  own  opinion,  and  deference  to 
other  people's  ;  such  as,  S'il  m'est  pennis  de  le  dire — -je  croirois — 
ne  seroii-ce  pas  plutdt  comme  cela  ?     Au  moins  fai  tout  lieu  de  me 
dtjier  de  moi-mSme.     Such  mitigating,  engaging  words  do  by  no 
means  weaken  your  argument ;  but  on  the  contrary,  make  it  more 
powerful,  by  making  it  more  pleasing.     If  it  is  a  quick  and  hasty 
manner  of  speaking  that  people  mistake  pour  de'cide'  et  brusque,  pre- 
vent their  mistakes  for  the  future,  by  speaking  more  deliberately, 

1  Wife  of  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs. 
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and  taking  a  softer  tone  of  voice  ;  as  in  this  case  you  are  free 
from  the  guilt,  be  free  from  the  suspicion  too.  Mankind,  as  I 
have  often  told  you,  are  more  governed  by  appearances,  than  by 
realities  :  and  with  regard  to  opinion,  one  had  better  be  really 
rough  and  hard,  with  the  appearance  of  gentleness  and  softness, 
than  just  the  reverse.  Few  people  have  penetration  enough  to 
discover,  attention  enough  to  observe,  or  even  concern  enough  to 
examine  beyond  the  exterior  ;  they  take  their  notions  from  the 
surface,  and  go  no  deeper :  they  commend,  as  the  gentlest  and 
best-natured  man  in  the  world,  that  man  who  has  the  most  en- 
gaging exterior  manner,  though  possibly  they  have  been  but 
once  in  his  company.  An  air,  a  tone  of  voice,  a  composure  of 
countenance  to  mildness  and  softness,  which  are  all  easily  ac- 
quired, do  the  business;  and  without  farther  examination,  and 
possibly  with*the  contrary  qualities,  that  man  is  reckoned  the 
gentlest,  the  modestest,  and  the  best-natured  man  alive.  Happy 
the  man  who,  with  a  certain  fund  of  parts  and  knowledge,  gets 
acquainted  with  the  world  early  enough  to  make  it  his  bubble, 
at  an  age  when  most  people  are  the  bubbles  of  the  world  !  for 
that  is  the  common  case  of  youth.  They  grow  wiser  when  it  is 
too  late ;  and,  ashamed  and  vexed  at  having  been  bubbles  so 
long,  too  often  turn  knaves  at  last.  Do  not  therefore  trust  to 
appearances  and  outside  yourself,  but  pay  other  people  with 
them  ;  because  you  may  be  sure  that  nine  in  ten  of  mankind  do, 
and  ever  will  trust  to  them.  This  is  by  no  means  a  criminal  or 
blameable  simulation,  if  not  used  with  an  ill  intention.  I  am 
by  no  means  blameable  in  desiring  to  have  other  people's  good 
word,  good  will,  and  affection,  if  I  do  not  mean  to  abuse  them. 
Your  heart,  I  know,  is  good,  your  sense  is  sound,  and  your  know- 
ledge extensive.  What  then  remains  for  you  to  do  ?  Nothing, 
but  to  adorn  those  fundamental  qualifications,  with  such  engag- 
ing and  captivating  manners,  softness,  and  gentleness,  as  will 
endear  you  to  those  who  are  able  to  judge  of  your  real  merit, 
and  which  always  stand  in  the  stead  of  merit  with  those  who  are 
not.  I  do  not  mean  by  this  to  recommend  to  you  lefade  doucereiuc, 
the  insipid  softness  of  a  gentle  fool :  no,  assert  your  own  opinion, 
oppose  other  people's  when  wrong ;  but  let  your  manner,  your 
air,  your  terms,  and  your  tone  of  voice,  be  soft  and  gentle,  and 
that  easily  and  naturally,  not  affectedly.     Use  palliatives  when 
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you  contradict ;  such  as,  /  may  be  mistaken,  I  am  not  sure,  but  I 
believe,  I  should  rather  think,  etc.  Finish  any  argument  or  dispute 
with  some  little  good-humoured  pleasantry,  to  show  that  you  are 
neither  hurt  yourself,  nor  meant  to  hurt  your  antagonist ;  for  an 
argument,  kept  up  a  good  while,  often  occasions  a  temporary 
alienation  on  each  side.  Pray  observe  particularly,  in  those 
French  people  who  are  distinguished  by  that  character,  cette 
douceur  de  mceurs  et  de  manUres,  which  they  talk  of  so  much,  and 
value  so  justly ;  see  in  what  it  consists ;  in  mere  trifles,  and  most 
easy  to  be  acquired,  where  the  heart  is  really  good.  Imitate, 
copy  it,  till  it  becomes  habitual  and  easy  to  you.  Without  a 
compliment  to  you,  I  take  it  to  be  the  only  thing  you  now  want : 
nothing  will  sooner  give  it  you  than  a  real  passion,  or  at  least 
un  gofit  vif  for  some  woman  of  fashion  ;  and  as  I  suppose  that  you 
have  either  the  one  or  the  other  by  this  time,  you  are  con- 
sequently in  the  best  school.  Besides  this,  if  you  were  to  say 
to  Lady  Hervey,  Madame  Monconseil,  or  such  others  as  you 
look  upon  to  be  your  friends,  On  dit  que  fat  un  certain  petit  ton 
trap  d4dd4  et  trop  brusque,  V intention  pourtant  n'y  est  pas  ;  corrigez- 
moi,  Je  vous  en  supplie,  et  chdtiez-moi  metne  pubUquement  quand  vous 
me  trouverez  sur  le  fait.  Ne  me  passes  rien  ;  paussez  votre  critique 
jusqu  a  U  exces  ;  un  juge  aussi  4clmr4  est  en  droit  dfetre  severe,  etje 
vous  promets  que  le  coupable  tdchera  de  se  corriger. 

Yesterday  I  had  two  of  your  acquaintances  to  dine  with  me, 
Baron  B.  and  his  companion  Monsieur  S.  I  cannot  say  of  the 
former,  qu'il  est  paitri  de  graces ;  and  I  would  rather  advise  him 
to  go  and  settle  quietly  at  home,  than  to  think  of  improving 
himself  by  further  travels.  Ce  nest  pas  le  bois  dont  on  en  fait. 
His  companion  is  much  better,  though  he  has  a  strong  tocco  di 
tedesco.  They  both  spoke  well  of  you,  and  so  far  I  liked  them 
both.  Comment  vont  nos  affaires  avec  l'aimable  petite  Blot? 
Se  prete-t-elle  a  vos  fleurettes?  £tes-vous  cense  etre  sur  les 
rangs?  Madame  Dupin  est-elle  votre  Madame  de  Lursay,1  et 
fait-elle  quelquefois  des  noeuds  ?  Seriez-vous  son  Meilcour  ? 
Elle  a,  dit-on,  de  la  douceur,  de  l'esprit,  des  manieres;  il  y  a  a 
apprendre  dans  un  tel  apprentissage.     A  woman  like  her,  who 

1  [Already  mentioned  several  times.  One  of  the  characters  in  Crtbillon's  Egare- 
mens  du  Cceur  et  de  I  Esprit.  The  whole  passage  refers  to  that  novel,  which  was 
then  much  in  vogue  in  Paris.]1 
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has  always  pleased,  and  often  been  pleased,  can  best  teach  the 
art  of  pleasing;  that  art,  without  which  ogni  fatica  e  vana. 
Marcel's  lectures  are  no  small  part  of  that  art :  they  are  the 
engaging  forerunner  of  all  other  accomplishments.  Dress  is  also 
an  article  not  to  be  neglected,  and  I  hope  you  do  not  neglect  it ; 
it  helps  in  the  prenuer  abord,  which  is  often  decisive.  By  dress, 
I  mean  your  clothes  being  well  made,  fitting  you,  in  the  fashion 
and  not  above  it ;  your  hair  well  done,  and  a  general  cleanliness 
and  spruceness  in  your  person.  I  hope  you  take  infinite  care  of 
your  teeth  ;  the  consequences  of  neglecting  the  mouth  are  serious, 
not  only  to  one's  self  but  to  others.  In  short,  my  dear  child, 
neglect  nothing ;  a  little  more  will  complete  the  whole.  Adieu. 
I  have  not  heard  from  you  these  three  weeks,  which  I  think  a 
great  while. 

LETTER  CCLIV 

London,  May  10,  O.  S.  1751. 

My  Dear  Friend  :  I  received  yesterday,  at  the  same  time, 
your  letters  of  the  4th  and  1 1th,  N.  S.,  and  being  much  more 
careful  of  my  commissions  than  you  are  of  yours,  I  do  not  delay 
one  moment  sending  you  my  final  instructions  concerning  the 
pictures.  The  man  you  allow  tb  be  a  Titian,  and  in  good 
preservation ;  the  woman  is  an  indifferent  and  a  damaged 
picture ;  but  as  I  want  them  for  furniture  for  a  particular  room, 
companions  are  necessary;  and  therefore  I  am  willing  to  take 
the  woman  for  better  for  worse,  upon  account  of  the  man ;  and 
if  she  is  not  too  much  damaged,  I  can  have  her  tolerably  repaired, 
as  many  a  fine  woman  is,  by  a  skilful  hand  here ;  but  then  I 
expect  that  the  lady  should  be,  in  a  manner,  thrown  into  the 
bargain  with  the  man ;  and,  in  this  state  of  affairs,  the  woman 
being  worth  little  or  nothing,  I  will  not  go  above  fourscore  louis 
for  the  two  together.  As  for  the  Rembrandt  you  mention, 
though  it  is  very  cheap,  if  good,  I  do  not  care  for  it.  I  love  la 
belle  nature ;  Rembrandt  paints  caricaturas.  Now  for  your  own 
commissions,  which  you  seem  to  have  forgotten.  You  mention 
nothing  of  the  patterns  which  you  received  by  Monsieur  Tollot, 
though  I  told  you  in  a  former  letter,  which  you  must  have  had 
before  the  date  of  your  last,  that  I  should  stay  till  I  received 
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the  patterns  pitched  upon  by  your  ladies ;  for  as  to  the  instruc- 
tions which  you  sent  me  in  Madame  Monconseil's  hand,  I 
could  find  no  mohairs  in  London  that  exactly  answered  that 
description:  I  shall,  therefore,  wait  till  you  send  me  (which  you 
may  easily  do  in  a  letter)  the  patterns  chosen  by  your  three 
Graces. 

I  would,  by  all  means,  have  you  go  now  and  then,  for  two  or 
three  days,  to  Marechal  Coigny 's,1  at  Orli ;  it  is  but  a  proper 
civility  to  that  family,  which  has  been  particularly  civil  to  you ; 
and,  moreover,  I  would  have  you  familiarize  yourself  with,  and 
learn  the  interior  and  domestic  manners  of  people  of  that  rank 
and  fashion.  I  also  desire  that  you  will  frequent  Versailles  and 
St  Cloud,  at  both  which  courts  you  have  been  received  with 
distinction.  Profit  of  that  distinction,  and  familiarize  yourself 
at  both.  Great  courts  are  the  seats  of  true  good  breeding ;  you 
are  to  live  at  courts,  lose  no  time  in  learning  them.  Go  and 
stay  sometimes  at  Versailles  for  three  of  four  days,  where  you 
will  be  domestic  in  the  best  families,  by  means  of  your  friend 
Madame  de  Puisieux ;  and  mine,  l'Abbe  de  la  Ville.2  Go  to  the 
King's  and  the  Dauphin's  levees,  and  distinguish  yourself  from 
the  rest  of  your  countrymen,  who,  I  dare  say,  never  go  there 
when  they  can  help  it.  Though  the  young  Frenchmen  of 
fashion  may  not  be  worth  forming  intimate  connections  with, 
they  are  well  worth  making  acquaintance  of ;  and  I  do  not  see 
how  you  can  avoid  it,  frequenting  so  many  good  French  houses 
as  you  do,  where,  to  be  sure,  many  of  them  come.  Be  cautious 
how  you  contract  friendships,  but  be  desirous,  and  even  in- 
dustrious, to  obtain  an  universal  acquaintance.  Be  easy,  and 
even  forward,  in  making  new  acquaintances ;  that  is  the  only 
way  of  knowing  manners  and  characters  in  general,  which  is,  at 
present,  your  great  object.  You  are  enfant  de  fatnille  in  three 
ministers'  houses ;  but  I  wish  you  had  a  footing,  at  least,  in 
thirteen :  and  that,  I  should  think,  you  might  easily  bring  about, 
by  that  common  chain,  which,  to  a  certain  degree,  connects 
those  you  do  not  with  those  you  do  know.  For  instance,  I 
suppose   that   neither    Lord    Albemarle,   nor    Marquis    de    St. 

'[Francois,  Comte  de  Coigny,   remarkable  for  bis  victories  at  Parma  and 
Guastalla.] 

>[See  note  to  Letter  CCXLIX.] 
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Germain,  would  make  the  least  difficulty  to  present  you  to 
Comte  Caunitz,1  the  Nuncio,  etc.  //  faut  Ure  rompu  au  mande, 
which  can  only  be  done  by  an  extensive*  various,  and  almost 
universal  acquaintance. 

When  you  have  got  your  emaciated  Philomath,  I  desire  that 
his  triangles,  rhomboids,  etc.,  may  not  keep  you  one  moment 
out  of  the  good  company  you  would  otherwise  be  in.     Swallow 
all  your  learning  in  the  morning,  but  digest  it  in  company  in 
the  evenings.     The  reading  of  ten  new  characters  is  more  your 
business  now,  than  the  reading  of  twenty  old  books ;   showish 
and  shining  people  always  get  the  better  of  all  others,  though 
ever  so  solid.     If  you  would  be  a  great  man  in  the  world  when 
you  are  old,  shine  and  be  showish  in  it  while  you  are  young, 
know  everybody,  and  endeavour  to  please  everybody,   I  mean 
exteriorly ;   for  fundamentally  it  is  impossible.     Try  to  engage 
the  heart  of  every  woman,  and  the  affections  of  almost  every 
man  you  meet  with.     Madame   Monconseil  assures  me,  that  you 
are  most  surprisingly  improved  in  your  air,  manners,  and  address  : 
go  on,  my  dear  child,  and  never  think  that  you  are  come  to  a 
sufficient  degree  of  perfection  ;  Nil  actum  reputans,  si  quid  super- 
esset  agendum ;   and  in  those  shining  parts  of  the  character  of  a 
gentleman,  there  is  always  something  remaining  to  be  acquired. 
Modes  and  manners  vary  in  different  places,  and  at  different 
times ;  you  must  keep  pace  with  them,  know  them,  and  adopt 
them,  wherever  you  find  them.     The  great  usage  of  the  world, 
the  knowledge  of  characters,  the  brillant  dfun  galant  homme,  is 
all  that  you  now  want.     Study  Marcel  and  the  beau  monde  with 
great  application,  but  read  Homer  and  Horace  only  when  you  have 
nothing  else  to  do.     Pray  who  is  la  belle  Madame  de  Case,  whom 
I  know  you  frequent  ?     I  like  the  epithet  given  her  very  well :  if 
she  deserves  it,  she  deserves  your  attention  too.     A  man  of  fashion 
should  be  gallant  to  a  fine  woman,  though  he  does  not  make  love 
to  her,  or  may  be  otherwise  engaged.     On  lui  doit  des  politesses,  on 
fait  Vkloge  de  ses  charmes,  et  il  n'en  est  ni  plus  ni  moms  pour  cela  :  it 
pleases,  it  flatters ;  you  get  their  good  word,  and  you  lose  nothing 
by  it.     These  gentillesses  should  be  accompanied,  as  indeed  every- 
thing else  should,  with  an  air :  un  air,  un  ton  de  douceur  et  de  politesse. 
Les  grdces  must  be  of  the  party,  or  it  will  never  do  ;  and  they  are  so 

1  [Austrian  Ambassador  at  Paris.] 
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easily  had,  that  it  is  astonishing  to  me  that  everybody  has  them 
not ;  they  are  sooner  gained  than  any  woman  of  common  reputa- 
tion and  decency.  Pursue  them  but  with  care  and  attention, 
and  you  are  sure  to  enjoy  them  at  last:  without  them,  I  am 
sure,  you  will  never  enjoy  anybody  else.  You  observe  truly  that 
Sir  Charles  Hotham  is  gauche  ;  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  will  mend 
with  keeping  company  ;  and  is  yet  pardonable  in  him,  as  just 
come  from  school.  But  reflect  what  you  would  think  of  a  man, 
who  had  been  any  time  in  the  world,  and  yet  should  be  so 
awkward.  For  God's  sake,  therefore,  now  think  of  nothing  but 
shining,  and  even  distinguishing  yourself  in  the  most  polite 
courts,  by  your  air,  your  address,  your  manners,  your  politeness, 
your  douceur,  your  graces.  With  those  advantages  (and  not  with- 
out them)  take  my  word  for  it,  you  will  get  the  better  of  all 
rivals,  in  business  as  well  as  in  ruelles.  Adieu.  Send  me  your 
patterns  by  the  next  post,  and  also  your  instructions  to  Greven- 
kop  about  the  seal,  which  you  seem  to  have  forgotten. 

LETTER  CCLV 

London,  May  16,  O.  S.  1751. 

My  Dear  Friend  :  In  about  three  months  from  this  day,  we 
shall  probably  meet.  I  look  upon  that  moment  as  a  young 
woman  does  upon  her  bridal  night ;  I  expect  the  greatest  pleas- 
ure, and  yet  cannot  help  fearing  some  little  mixture  of  pain. 
My  reason  bids  me  doubt  a  little,  of  what  my  imagination  makes 
me  expect.  In  some  articles  I  am  very  sure  that  my  most 
sanguine  wishes  will  not  be  disappointed  ;  and  those  are  the 
most  material  ones.  In  others,  I  fear  something  or  other,  which 
I  can  better  feel  than  describe.  However,  I  will  attempt  it. 
I  fear  the  want  of  that  amiable  and  engaging  je  ne  sots  quoi, 
which  as  some  philosophers  have,  unintelligibly  enough,  said  of 
the  soul,  is  all  in  all,  and  all  in  every  part ;  it  should  shed  its 
influence  over  every  word  and  action.  I  fear  the  want  of  that 
air,  and  first  abord,  which  suddenly  lays  hold  of  the  heart,  one 
does  not  know  distinctly  how  or  why.  I  fear  an  inaccuracy,  or, 
at  least,  inelegancy  of  diction,  which  will  wrong,  and  lower,  the 
best  and  justest  matter.  And  lastly,  I  fear  an  ungraceful,  if  not 
an  unpleasant  utterance,  which  would   disgrace  and  \\tofcj  >0t\ft 
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whole.  Should  these  fears  be  at  present  founded,  yet  the  ob- 
jects of  them  are  (thank  God)  of  such  a  nature,  that  you  may, 
if  you  please,  between  this  and  our  meeting,  remove  every  one 
of  them.  All  these  engaging  and  endearing  accomplishments 
are  mechanical,  and  to  be  acquired  by  care  and  observation,  as 
easily  as  turning,  or  any  mechanical  trade.  A  common  country 
fellow,  taken  from  the  plough,  and  enlisted  in  an  old  corps,  soon 
lays  aside  his  shambling  gait,  his  slouching  air,  and  his  clumsy 
and  awkward  motions  ;  and  acquires  the  martial  air,  the  regular 
motions,  and  whole  exercise  of  the  corps,  and  particularly  of  his 
right  and  left  hand  man.  How  so  ?  Not  from  his  parts  ;  which 
were  just  the  same  before  as  after  he  was  enlisted ;  but  either 
from  a  commendable  ambition  of  being  like,  and  equal  to  those 
he  is  to  live  with  ;  or  else  from  the  fear  of  being  punished  for 
not  being  so.  If  then  both  or  either  of  these  motives  change 
such  a  fellow,  in  about  six  months'  time,  to  such  a  degree,  as  that 
he  is  not  to  be  known  again,  how  much  stronger  should  both 
these  motives  be  with  you,  to  acquire,  in  the  utmost  perfection, 
the  whole  exercise  of  the  people  of  fashion,  with  whom  you  are  to 
live  all  your  life  ?  Ambition  should  make  you  resolve  to  be  at 
least  their  equal  in  that  exercise,  as  well  as  the  fear  of  punish- 
ment ;  which  most  inevitably  will  attend  the  want  of  it.  By 
that  exercise,  I  mean  the  air,  the  manners,  the  graces,  and  the 
style  of  people  of  fashion.  A  friend  of  yours,  in  a  letter  I  re- 
ceived from  him  by  the  last  post,  after  some  other  commendations 
of  you,  says,  //  est  dormant,  que  pensanl  avec  tant  de  solidity  qu'il 
Jail,  et  ayant  le  goUt  aussi  sHr  et  aussi  ddlicat  qu'il  Pa,  il  sexprime 
avec  si  pen  d'iUgance  et  de  ddlicatesse.  II  neglige  meme  totalement  le 
choir  des  mots  et  la  tournure  des  phrases.  This  I  should  not  be  so 
much  surprised  or  concerned  at,  if  it  related  only  to  the  English 
language,  which  hitherto  you  have  had  no  opportunity  of  study- 
ing, and  but  few  of  speaking,  at  least  to  those  who  could  correct 
your  inaccuracies.  But  if  you  do  not  express  yourself  elegantly 
and  delicately  in  French  and  German  (both  which  languages  I 
know  you  possess  perfectly,  and  speak  eternally),  it  can  be  only 
from  an  unpardonable  inattention  to  what  you  most  erroneously 
think  a  little  object,  though,  in  truth,  it  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant of  your  life.  Solidity  and  delicacy  of  thought  must  be 
given  us ;  it  cannot  be  acquired,  though  it  may  be  improved ; 
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but  elegancy  and  delicacy  of  expression  may  be  acquired  by 
whoever  will  take  the  necessary  care  and  pains.  I  am  sure  you 
love  me  so  well,  that  you  would  be  very  sorry  when  we  meet, 
that  I  should  be  either  disappointed  or  mortified ;  and  I  love  you 
so  well,  that  I  assure  you  I  should  be  both,  if  I  should  find  you 
want  any  of  those  exterior  accomplishments  which  are  the  in- 
dispensably necessary  steps  to  that  figure  and  fortune,  which  I 
so  earnestly  wish  you  may  one  day  make  in  the  world. 

I  hope  you  do  not  neglect  your  exercises  of  riding,  fencing, 
and  dancing,  but  particularly  the  latter :  for  they  all  concur  to 
degourdir,  and  to  give  a  certain  air.  To  ride  well,  is  not  only  a 
proper  and  graceful  accomplishment  for  a  gentleman,  but  may 
also  save  you  many  a  fall  hereafter ;  to  fence  well,  may  possibly 
save  your  life ;  and  to  dance  well,  is  absolutely  necessary,  in 
order  to  sit,  stand,  and  walk  well.  To  tell  you  the  truth,  my 
friend,  I  have  some  little  suspicion,  that  you  now  and  then 
neglect  or  omit  your  exercises,  for  more  serious  studies.  But 
now  turn  est  his  focus,  everything  has  its  time ;  and  this  is  yours 
for  your  exercises ;  for  when  you  return  to  Paris  I  only  propose 
your  continuing  your  dancing ;  which  you  shall  two  years  longer, 
if  you  happen  to  be  where  there  is  a  good  dancing-master.  Here 
I  will  see  you  take  some  lessons  with  your  old  master  Desnoyers, 
who  is  our  Marcel. 

What  says  Madame  Dupin l  to  you  ?  I  am  told  she  is  very 
handsome  still ;  I  know  she  was  some  few  years  ago.  She  has 
good  parts,  reading,  manners,  and  delicacy :  such  an  arrangement 
would  be  both  creditable  and  advantageous  to  you.  She  will 
expect  to  meet  with  all  the  good  breeding  and  delicacy  that 
she  brings  ;  and  as  she  is  past  the  glare  and  eclat  of  youth,  may 
be  the  more  willing  to  listen  to  your  story,  if  you  tell  it  well. 
For  an  attachment  I  should  prefer  her  to  la  petite  Blot;  and, 
for  a  mere  gallantry,  I  should  prefer  la  petite  Blot  to  her;  so 
that  they  are  consistent,  et  Fun  nempSche  pas  t  autre.  Adieu. 
Remember  la  douceur  et  les  graces. 

1  [See  note  to  Letter  CCLII.] 
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LETTER  CCLVI 

London,  May  23,  O.  S.  1751. 

My  Dear  Friend  :  I  have  this  moment  received  your  letter  of 
the  25th,  N.  S.,  and  being  rather  somewhat  more  attentive  to 
my  commissions,  than  you  are  to  yours,  return  you  this  immedi- 
ate answer  to  the  question  you  ask  me  about  the  two  pictures ; 
I  will  not  give  one  livre  more  than  what  I  told  you  in  my  last ; 
having  no  sort  of  occasion  for  them,  and  not  knowing  very  well 
where  to  put  them  if  I  had  them. 

1  wait  with  impatience  for  your  final  orders  about  the  mohairs ; 
the  mercer  persecuting  me  every  day,  for  three  pieces  which  I 
thought  pretty,  and  which  I  have  kept  by  me  eventually,  to 
secure  them,  in  case  your  ladies  should  pitch  upon  them. 

What  do  you  mean  by  your,  "Si  j'osois"  ?  qu'est-ce  qui  vous 
empeche  d'oser?  On  ose  toujours  quand  il  y  a  esperance  de 
succes ;  et  on  ne  pevd  rien  a  oser,  quand  meme  il  n'y  en  a  pas. 
Un  honnete  homme  sait  oser,  et  quand  il  faut  oser,  il  ouvre  la 
tranchee  par  des  travaux,  des  soins,  et  des  attentions ;  s'il  n'en 
est  pas  deloge*  d'abord  il  avance  toujours  a  l'attaque  de  la  place 
meme.  Apres  de  certaines  approches  le  succes  est  infaillible,  et 
il  n'y  a  que  les  nigauds  qui  en  doutent,  ou  qui  ne  le  tentent  point. 
Seroit-ce  le  caractere  respectable  de  Madame  de  la  Valiere  qui 
vous  empeche  d'oser,  ou  seroit-ce  la  vertu  farouche  de  Madame 
Dupin  qui  vous  retient  ?  La  sagesse  invincible  de  la  belle  Madame 
Case  vous  decourage-t-elle  plus  que  sa  beaute  ne  vous  invite  ? 
Mais,  fi  done.  Soyez  convaincu  que  la  femme  la  plus  sage  se 
trouve  flattee,  bien  loin  d'etre  offensee,  par  une  declaration 
d'amour,  faite  avec  politesse  et  agrement.  II  se  peut  bien  qu'elle 
ne  s'y  pretera  point,  e'est-a-dire  si  elle  a  un  gout  ou  une  passion 
pour  quelque  autre  ;  mais,  en  tout  cas,  elle  ne  vous  en  saura  pas 
mauvais  gre ;  de  facon  qu'il  n'est  pas  question  d'oser  des  qu'il 
n'y  a  pas  de  danger.  Mais  si  elle  s'y  prete,  si  elle  ecoute,  et 
qu'elle  vous  permet  de  redoubler  votre  declaration,  comptez 
qu'elle  se  moquera  bien  de  vous,  si  vous  n'osez  pas  tout  le  reste. 
Je  vous  conseille  de  debuter  plut6t  par  Madame  Dupin,  qui  a 
encore  de  la  beaute  plus  qu'il  n'en  faut  pour  un  jeune  drdle 
comme  vous ;  elle  a  aussi  du  monde,  de  l'esprit,  de  la  delicatesse ; 
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son  age  ne  lui  laisse  pas  absolument  le  choix  de  ses  amans,  et  je 
vous  r6ponds  qu'elle  ne  rejetteroit  pas  les  offres  de  vos  tres 
humbles  services.  Distinguez-la  done  par  vos  attentions,  et  des 
regards  tendres;  et  prenez  des  occasions  favorables  de  lui  dire 
a  l'oreille  que  vous  voudriez  bien  que  l'amitie  et  l'estime  fussent 
les  seuls  motifs  de  vos  egards  pour  elle,  mais  que  les  sentimens 
bien  plus  tendres  en  sont  les  ventables  sources  ;  que  vous  souffriez 
bien  en  les  lui  declarant,  mais  que  vous  souffriez  encore  plus  en 
les  lui  cachant. 

Je  sens  bien  qu'en  lui  disant  cela,  pour  la  premiere  fois,  vous 
aurez  Tair  assez  sot,  et  assez  penaud,  et  que  vous  le  direz  fort 
mal.  Tant  mieux ;  elle  attribuera  votre  desordre  a  l'exces  de 
votre  amour,  au  lieu  de  l'attribuer  a  la  veritable  cause,  votre 
peu  d' usage  du  monde,  surtout  dans  ces  matieres.  En  pareil 
cas,  l'amour  propre  est  le  fidele  ami  de  l'amant.  Ne  craignez 
done  rien,  soyez  galant  homme ;  parlez  bien,  et  on  ecoutera. 
Si  on  ne  vous  ecoute  pas  la  premiere,  parlez  une  seconde,  une 
troisieme,  une  quatrieme  fois ;  si  la  place  n'est  pas  deja  prise, 
soyez  stir  qu'a  la  longue  elle  est  prenable.1 

I  am  very  glad  you  are  going  to  Orli,  and  from  thence  to  St. 
Cloud ;  go  to  both,  and  to  Versailles  also,  often.  It  is  that  in- 
terior domestic  familiarity  with  people  of  fashion,  that  alone  can 
give  you  F  usage  du  monde,  et  les  manieres  aise*es.  It  is  only  with 
women  one  loves,  or  men  one  respects,  that  the  desire  of  pleasing 
exerts  itself;  and  without  the  desire  of  pleasing  no  man  living 
can  please.  Let  that  desire  be  the  spring  of  all  your  words 
and  actions.  That  happy  talent,  the  art  of  pleasing,  which  so 
few  do,  though  almost  all  might  possess,  is  worth  all  your 
learning  and  knowledge  put  together.  The  latter  can  never 
raise  you  high  without  the  former ;  but  the  former  may  carry 
you,  as  it  has  carried  thousands,  a  great  way  without  the  latter. 

I  am  glad  that  you  dance  so  well,  as  to  be  reckoned  by  Marcel 
among  his  best  scholars ;  go  on,  and  dance  better  still.  Dancing 
well  is  pleasing  pro  tanio,  and  makes  a  part  of  that  necessary 

1  [  With  regard  to  the  low  tone  of  society  illustrated  by  these  remarks  Lord 
Mahon  has  a  note  commenting  on  the  improvement  which  has  subsequently 
taken  place.  He  says,  "By  the  accomplished  editor  of  Madame  du  Deffands 
Letters,  the  improvement  in  France  is  ascribed  in  no  small  degree  to  '  the  sufferings 
entailed  by  emigration,  the  exertions  and  the  privations  which  it  made  t&csss&x^  , 
and  the  virtues  which  it  elicited '  ".-—England  and  France ,  \o\.  u. ,  p.  6^  «&.  i&\v\ 
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whole,  which  is  composed  of  a  thousand  parts,  many  of  them 
les  infimment  peHts  quoiqu'mfimment  ntccssaires. 

I  shall  never  have  done  upon  this  subject,  which  is  indispens- 
ably necessary  towards  your  making  any  figure  or  fortune  in  the 
world;  both  which  I  have  set  my  heart  upon,  and  for  both 
which  you  now  absolutely  want  no  one  thing  but  the  art  of 
dleasing ;  and  I  must  not  conceal  from  you,  that  you  have  still 
a  good  way  to  go  before  you  arrive  at  it.  You  still  want  a 
thousand  of  those  little  attentions  that  imply  a  desire  of  pleas- 
ing :  you  want  a  douceur  of  air  and  expression  that  engages :  you 
want  an  elegancy  and  delicacy  of  expression,  necessary  to  adorn 
the  best  sense  and  most  solid  matter :  in  short,  you  still  want  a 
great  deal  of  the  brillant  and  the  poll.  Get  them  at  any  rate : 
sacrifice  hecatombs  of  books  to  them  :  seek  lor  them  in  company, 
and  renounce  your  closet  till  you  have  got  them.  I  never 
received  the  letter  you  refer  to,  if  ever  you  wrote  it.  Adieu, 
et  bon  soir,  Monxeigneur. 

LETTER  CCLVII 

Greenwich,  June  6,  O.  S.  1751.. 

My  Dbar  Friend  :  Solicitous  and  anxious  as  I  have  ever  been 
to  form  your  heart,  your  mind,  and  your  manners,  and  to  bring 
you  as  near  perfection  as  the  imperfection  of  our  natures  will 
allow,  1  have  exhausted,  in  the  course  of  our  correspondence, 
all  that  my  own  mind  could  suggest,  and  have  borrowed  from 
others  whatever  I  thought  could  be  useful  to  you ;  but  this  has 
necessarily  been  interruptedly  and  by  snatches.  It  is  now  time, 
and  you  are  of  an  age,  to  review  and  to  weigh  in  your  own  mind 
all  that  you  have  heard,  and  all  that  you  have  read,  upon  these 
subjects ;  and  to  form  your  own  character,  your  conduct,  and 
your  manners,  for  the  rest  of  your  life ;  allowing  for  such  im- 
provements as  a  further  knowledge  of  the  world  will  naturally 
give  you.  In  this  view  I  would  recommend  to  you  to  read,  with 
the  greatest  attention,  such  books  as  treat  particularly  of  those 
subjects ;  reflecting  seriously  upon  them,  and  then  comparing 
the  speculation  with  the  practice. 

For  example,  if  you  read  in  the  morning  some  of  La  Rochefou- 
cauld's  maxims;  consider  them,  examine  them  well,  and  compare 
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them  with  the  real  characters  you  meet  with  in  the  evening. 
Read  La  Bruyere  in  the  morning,  and  see  in  the  evening  whether 
his  pictures  are  like.     Study  the  heart  and  the  mind  of  man,  and 
begin  with  your  own.     Meditation  and  reflection  must  lay  the 
foundation  of  that  knowledge ;  but  experience  and  practice  must, 
and  alone  can,  complete  it.    Books,  it  is  true,  point  out  the  opera- 
tions of  the  mind,  the  sentiments  of  the  heart,  the  influence  of 
the  passions ;  and  so  far  they  are  of  previous  use :  but  without 
subsequent  practice,  experience,  and   observation,  they  are  as 
ineffectual,  and  would  even  lead  you  into  as  many  errors  in  fact, 
as  a  map  would  do,  if  you  were  to  take  your  notions  of  the  towns 
and  provinces  from  their  delineations  in  it.     A  man  would  reap 
very  little  benefit  by  his  travels,  if  he  made  them  only  in  his 
closet  upon  a  map  of  the  whole  world.     Next  to  the  two  books 
that  I  have  already  mentioned,  I  do  not  know  a  better  for  you 
to  read,  and  seriously  reflect  upon,  than  Avis  d'une  Mere  a  un 
Fils  par  la  Marquise  de  Lambert.1     She  was  a  woman  of  a  superior 
understanding  and  knowledge  of  the  world,  had  always  kept 
the  best  company,  was  solicitous  that  her  son   should  make  a 
figure  and  a  fortune  in  the  world,  and  knew  better  than  any- 
body how  to  point  out  the  means.     It  is  very  short,  and  will 
take  you  much  less  time  to  read,  than  you  ought  to  employ 
in  reflecting  upon  it,  after  you  have  read  it.     Her  son  was  in  the 
army,  she  wished  he  might  rise  there ;  but  she  well  knew  that, 
in  order  to  rise,  he  must  first  please :  she  says  to  him,  therefore, 
a  l'egard  de  ceux  dont  vous  dependez,  le  premier  mdrite  est  de  plaire. 
And,  in  another  place,  Dans  les  emplois  subaUemes,  vous  ne  vous 
soustenez  que  par  les  agremens.    Les  maitres  sont  comme  les  mattresses  ; 
quelque  service  que  vous  leur  ayez  rendu,  ils  cessent  de  vous  aimer  quand 
vous  cessez  de  leur  plaire.     This,  I  can  assure  you,  is  at  least  as  true 
in  courts  as  in  camps,  and  possibly  more  so.     If  to  your  merit  and 
knowledge  you  add  the  art  of  pleasing,  you  may,  very  probably 
come  in  time  to  be  Secretary  of  State ;  but  take  my  word  for  it, 
twice  your  merit  and  knowledge,  without  the  art  of  pleasing,  would, 

1  [Anne  Therese,  Marquise  de  Lambert  (1647-1733),  was  well  known,  not  only 
for  her  literary  productions,  but  also  from  the  fact  that  her  house  was  frequented 
by  the  polite  and  lettered  world  of  Paris  ;  it  had  the  rare  distinction  of  being  free 
from  the  practice  of  gambling.  Of  her  works  (which  have  been  collected  and 
translated  into  English)  one  of  the  principal  is,  Avis  d'une  mire  d  son  Jtts,  et  (f  tine 
mire  d  saJfMe.] 
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at  most,  raise  you  to  the  important  post  of  Resident  at  Hamburg 
or  Ratisbon.1  I  need  not  tell  you  now,  for  I  often  have,  and  your 
own  discernment  must  have  told  you,  of  what  numberless  little 
ingredients  that  art  of  pleasing  is  compounded,  and  how  the  want 
of  the  least  of  them  lowers  the  whole ;  but  the  principal  in- 
gredient is,  undoubtedly,  la  douceur  dans  les  manieres :  nothing 
will  give  you  this  more  than  keeping  company  with  your  superiors. 
Madame  Lambert  tells  her  son,  Que  vos  liaisons  soient  avec  des 
personnel  au  dessus  de  vous  ;  par  Id  vous  vous  accoutumez  au  respect 
et  a  la  politesse ;  avec  ses  dgaux  on  se  tiSglige,  V esprit  s'assoupiL 
She  advises  him  too,  to  frequent  those  people,  and  to  see  their 
inside ;  //  est  bon  d'approcher  les  hommes,  de  les  voir  a  decouvert,  et 
avec  leur  merite  de  tous  les  jours.  A  happy  expression !  It  was 
for  this  reason  that  I  have  so  often  advised  you  to  establish  and 
domesticate  yourself,  wherever  you  can,  in  good  houses  of  people 
above  you,  that  you  may  see  their  every-day  character,  manners, 
habits,  etc.  One  must  see  people  undressed,  to  judge  truly  of 
their  shape ;  when  they  are  dressed  to  go  abroad,  their  clothes 
are  contrived  to  conceal,  or  at  least  palliate  the  defects  of  it :  as 
full-bottomed  wigs  were  contrived  for  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,2 
to  conceal  his  hump-back.  Happy  those  who  have  no  faults 
to  disguise,  nor  weaknesses  to  conceal !  there  are  few,  if  any 
such ;  but  unhappy  those,  who  know  little  enough  of  the  world 
to  judge  by  outward  appearances.  Courts  are  the  best  keys  to 
characters  ;  there  every  passion  is  busy,  every  art  exerted,  every 
character  analysed ;  jealousy,  ever  watchful,  not  only  discovers, 
but  exposes,  the  mysteries  of  the  trade,  so  that  even  bystanders 
y  apprennent  a  deviner.  There  too  the  great  art  of  pleasing  is 
practised,  taught,  and  learned,  with  all  its  graces  and  delicacies. 
It  is  the  first  thing  needful  there :  it  is  the  absolutely  necessary 
harbinger  of  merit  and  talents,  let  them  be  ever  so  great.  There 
is  no  advancing  a  step  without  it  Let  misanthropes  and  would- 
be  philosophers  declaim  as  much  as  they  please  against  the  vices, 
the  simulation,  and  dissimulation  of  courts ;  those  invectives  are 
always  the  result  of  ignorance,  ill-humour,  or  envy.  Let  them 
show  me  a  cottage,  where  there  are  not  the  same  vices  of  which 

1  [Eventually,  Mr.  Stanhope  held  both  appointments.] 

2 [Louis,  the  eldest  grandson  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth,  and  the  pupil  of  F6ne*lon ; 
he  died  in  the  prime  of  life,  to  the  great  grief  of  the  nation,  in  1712.     M.] 
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they  accuse  courts ;  with  this  difference  only,  that  in  a  cottage 
they  appear  in  their  native  deformity,  and  that  in  courts,  manners 
and  good  breeding  make  them  less  shocking,  and  blunt  their 
edge.  No,  be  convinced  that  the  good  breeding,  the  tournure,  la 
douceur  dans  les  manieres  which  alone  are  to  be  acquired  at  courts, 
are  not  the  showish  trifles  only  which  some  people  call  or  think 
them  ;  they  are  a  solid  good  ;  they  prevent  a  great  deal  of  real 
mischief;  they  create,  adorn  and  strengthen  friendships ;  they 
keep  hatred  within  bounds ;  they  promote  good  humour  and  good 
will  in  families,  where  the  want  of  good  breeding  and  gentleness 
of  manners  is  commonly  the  original  cause  of  discord.  Get  then, 
before  it  is  too  late,  a  habit  of  these  mitiores  virtutes :  practise 
them  upon  every  the  least  occasion,  that  they  may  be  easy  and 
familiar  to  you  upon  the  greatest ;  for  they  lose  a  great  degree 
of  their  merit  if  they  seem  laboured,  and  only  called  in  upon 
extraordinary  occasions.  I  tell  you  truly,  this  is  now  the  only 
doubtful  part  of  your  character  with  me  ;  and  it  is  for  that 
reason  that  I  dwell  upon  it  so  much,  and  inculcate  it  so  often. 
I  shall  soon  see  whether  this  doubt  of  mine  is  founded  ;  or  rather 
I  hope  I  shall  soon  see  that  it  is  not. 

This  moment  I  receive  your  letter  of  the  9*h,  N.  S.  I  am 
sorry  to  find  that  you  have  had,  though  ever  so  slight,  a  return 
of  your  Carniolan  disorder ; l  and  I  hope  your  conclusion  will 
prove  a  true  one,  and  that  this  will  be  the  last.  I  will  send  the 
mohairs  by  the  first  opportunity.  As  for  the  pictures,  I  am 
already  so  full,  that  I  am  resolved  not  to  buy  one  more,  unless 
by  great  accident  I  should  meet  with  something  surprisingly 
good,  and  as  surprisingly  cheap. 

I  should  have  thought  that  Lord  Huntingdon,  at  his  age,  and 
with  his  parts  and  address,  need  not  have  been  reduced  to  keep 

an  opera  w e,  in  such  a  place  as  Paris,  where  so  many  women 

of  fashion  generously  serve  as  volunteers.  I  am  still  more  sorry 
that  he  is  in  love  with  her ;  for  that  will  take  him  out  of  good 
company,  and  sink  him  into  bad ;  such  as  fiddlers,  pipers,  and 
id  genus  omne ;  most  unedifying  and  unbecoming  company  for 
a  man  of  fashion ! 

Lady  Chesterfield  makes  you  a  thousand  compliments.  Adieu, 
my  dear  child. 

*[See  Letter  CCLXXXVI."\ 
VOL.    II. — 11 
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LETTER  CCLVIII 

Greenwich,  June  10,  O.  S.  1751. 

My  Dear  Friend  :  Your  ladies  were  so  slow  in  giving  their 
specific  orders,  that  the  mohairs,  of  which  you  at  last  sent  me 
the  patterns,  were  all  sold.  However,  to  prevent  farther  delays 
(for  ladies  are  apt  to  be  very  impatient,  when  at  last  they  know 
their  own  minds),  I  have  taken  the  quantities  desired  of  three 
mohairs,  which  come  nearest  to  the  description  you  sent  me 
some  time  ago,  in  Madame  Monconseil's  own  hand ;  and  I  will 
send  them  to  Calais  by  the  first  opportunity.  In  giving  la  petite 
Blot  her  piece,  you  have  a  fine  occasion  of  saying  fine  things, 
if  so  inclined. 

Lady  Hervey,  who  is  your  puff  and  panegyrist,  writes  me 
word,  that  she  saw  you  lately  dance  at  a  ball,  and  that  you 
dance  very  genteelly.  I  am  extremely  glad  to  hear  it ;  for  (by 
the  maxim,  that  omne  majus  continet  in  se  minus)  if  you  dance 
genteelly,  I  presume  you  walk,  sit,  and  stand  genteelly  too ; 
things  which  are  much  more  easy,  though  much  more  necessary, 
than  dancing  well.  I  have  known  very  many  genteel  people 
who  could  not  dance  well ;  but  I  never  knew  anybody  dance 
very  well  who  was  not  genteel  in  other  things.  You  will 
probably  orten  have  occasion  to  stand  in  circles,  at  the  levees 
of  princes  and  ministers,  when  it  is  very  necessary  de  payer  de  sa 
personne,  et  ePStre  bien  plants',  with  your  feet  not  too  near  nor  too 
distant  from  each  other.  More  people  stand  and  walk,  than  sit 
genteelly.  Awkward,  ill-bred  people,  being  ashamed,  commonly 
sit  bolt  upright,  and  stiff;  others,  too  negligent  and  easy,  se 
vatUrent  dans  leur  fauteuil,  which  is  ungraceful  and  ill-bred,  unless 
where  the  familiarity  is  extreme ;  but  a  man  of  fashion  makes 
himself  easy,  and  appears  so,  by  leaning  gracefully,  instead  of 
lolling  supinely ;  and  by  varying  those  easy  attitudes,  instead  of 
that  stiff  immobility  of  a  bashful  booby.  You  cannot  conceive, 
nor  can  I  express,  how  advantageous  a  good  air,  genteel  motions, 
and  engaging  address  are,  not  only  among  women,  but  among 
men,  and  even  in  the  course  of  business ;  they  fascinate  the 
affections,  they  steal  a  preference,  they  play  about  the  heart  till 
they  engage  it.     I  know  a  roan,  and  so  do  you,  who,  without  a 
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grain  of  merit,  knowledge,  or  talents,  has  raised  himself  millions 
of  degrees  above  his  level,  singly  by  a  good  air,  and  engaging 
manners ;  insomuch  that  the  very  Prince  who  raised  him  so  high, 
calls  him,  mon  aimable  vaut-rien  ; 1  but  of  this  do  not  open  your 
lips,  pour  cause.  I  give  you  this  secret,  as  the  strongest  proof 
imaginable  of  the  efficacy  of  air,  address,  tournure,  et  tons  ces  petks 
riens. 

Your  other  puff  and  panegyrist,  Mr.  Harte,  is  gone  to  Windsor, 
in  his  way  to  Cornwall,  in  order  to  be  back  soon  enough  to  meet 
you  here :  I  really  believe  he  is  as  impatient  for  that  moment 
as  I  am,  et  cest  tout  dire1:  but,  however,  notwithstanding  my 
impatience,  if  by  chance  you  should  then  be  in  a  situation,  that 
leaving  Paris  would  cost  your  heart  too  many  pangs,  I  allow  you 
to  put  off  your  journey,  and  to  tell  me,  as  Festus  did  Paul,  at  a 
more  convenient  season  I  will  speak  to  thee.  You  see  by  this,  that  I 
eventually  sacrifice  my  sentiments  to  yours,  and  this  in  a  very 
uncommon  object  of  paternal  complaisance.  Provided  always,  and 
be  it  understood  (as  they  say  in  acts  of  Parliament),  that  qua  te 
cumque  domat  Venus,  non  erubescendis  adurit  ignibus.  If  your  heart 
will  let  you  come,  bring  with  you  only  your  valet-de-chambre, 
Christian,  and  your  own  footman ;  not  your  valet-de-place,  whom 
you  may  dismiss  for  the  time,  as  also  your  coach ;  but  you  had 
best  keep  on  your  lodgings,  the  intermediate  expense  of  which 
will  be  but  inconsiderable,  and  you  will  want  them  to  leave  your 
books  and  baggage  in.  Bring  only  the  clothes  you  travel  in,  one 
suit  of  black,  for  the  mourning  for  the  Prince  will  not  be  quite 
out  by  that  time,  and  one  suit  of  your  fine  clothes,  two  or  three 
of  your  laced  shirts,  and  the  rest  plain  ones ;  of  other  things,  as 
bags,  feathers,  etc.,  as  you  think  proper.  Bring  no  books,  unless 
two  or  three  for  your  amusement  upon  the  road ;  for  we  must 
apply  singly  to  English,  in  which  you  are  certainly  no  puriste ; 
and  I  will  supply  you  sufficiently  with  the  proper  English  authors. 
I  shall  probably  keep  you  here  till  about  the  middle  of  October, 
and  certainly  not  longer ;  it  being  absolutely  necessary  for  you  to 
pass  the  next  winter  at  Paris ;  so  that,  should  any  fine  eyes  shed 
tears  for  your  departure,  you  may  dry  them  by  the  promise  of 
your  return  in  two  months. 

1  [The  Marshal  de  Richdieu.] 
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Have  you  got  a  master  for  Geometry  ?  If  the  weather  is  very 
hot,  you  may  leave  your  riding  at  the  manSge  till  you  return  to 
Paris,  unless  you  think  the  exercise  does  you  more  good  than 
the  heat  can  do  you  harm ;  but  I  desire  you  will  not  leave  off 
Marcel  for  one  moment ;  your  fencing  likewise,  if  you  have  a 
mind,  may  subside  for  the  summer ;  but  you  will  do  well  to 
resume  it  in  the  winter,  and  to  be  adroit  at  it,  but  by  no  means 
for  offence,  only  for  defence  in  case  of  necessity.  Good-night, 
Yours. 

P.  S.  I  forgot  to  give  you  one  commission,  when  you  come 
here  ;  which  is,  not  to  fail  bringing  the  graces  along  with  you. 

LETTER  CCLIX 

Greenwich,  June  13,  O.  S.  1751. 

My  Dear  Friend  :  Les  bienstances  are  a  most  necessary  part  of 
the  knowledge  of  the  world.  They  consist  in  the  relations  of 
persons,  things,  time,  and  place ;  good  sense  points  them  out, 
good  company  perfects  them  (supposing  always  an  attention  and 
a  desire  to  please),  and  good  policy  recommends  them. 

Were  you  to  converse  with  a  King,  you  ought  to  be  as  easy 
and  unembarrassed  as  with  your  own  valet-de-chambre  ;  but  yet, 
every  look,  word  and  action,  should  imply  the  utmost  respect. 
What  would  be  proper  and  well  bred  with  others,  much  your 
superiors,  would  be  absurd  and  ill  bred  with  one  so  very  much 
so.  You  must  wait  till  you  are  spoken  to  :  you  must  receive,  not 
give,  the  subject  of  conversation ;  and  you  must  even  take  care 
that  the  given  subject  of  such  conversation  do  not  lead  you  into 
any  impropriety.  The  art  would  be  to  carry  it,  if  possible,  to 
some  indirect  flattery ;  such  as  commending  those  virtues  in 
some  other  person,  in  which  that  Prince  either  thinks  he  does, 
or  at  least  would  be  thought  by  others  to  excel.  Almost  the 
same  precautions  are  necessary  to  be  used  with  Ministers,  Gene- 
rals, etc.,  who  expect  to  be  treated  with  very  near  the  same 
respect  as  their  masters,  and  commonly  deserve  it  better.  There 
is,  however,  this  difference,  that  one  may  begin  the  conversation 
with  them,  if  on  their  side  it  should  happen  to  drop,  provided 
one  does  not  carry  it  to  any  subject  upon  which  it  is  improper 
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either  for  them  to  speak,  or  be  spoken  to.  In  these  two  eases, 
certain  attitudes  and  actions  would  be  extremely  absurd,  because 
too  easy,  and  consequently  disrespectful.  As,  for  instance,  if 
you  were  to  put  your  arms  across  in  your  bosom,  twirl  your 
snuft-box,  trample  with  your  feet,  scratch  your  head,  etc.,  it 
would  be  shockingly  ill-bred  in  that  company ;  and,  indeed,  not 
extremely  well-bred  in  any  other.  The  great  difficulty  in  those 
cases,  though  a  very  surmountable  one  by  attention  and  custom, 
is  to  join  perfect  inward  ease  with  perfect  outward  respect. 

In  mixed  companies  with  your  equals  (for  in  mixed  companies 
all  people  are  to  a  certain  degree  equal),  greater  ease  and  liberty 
are  allowed ;  but  they  too  have  their  bounds  within  biensdance. 
There  is  a  social  respect  necessary  :  you  may  start  your  own  sub- 
ject of  conversation  with  modesty,  taking  great  care,  however, 
de  ne  jamais  parler  de  cordes  dans  la  maison  d'un  pendu.  Your 
words,  gestures,  and  attitudes,  have  a  greater  degree  of  lati- 
tude, though  by  no  means  an  unbounded  one.  You  may  have 
your  hands  in  your  pockets,  take  snuff,  sit,  stand,  or  occasion- 
ally walk,  as  you  like :  but  I  believe  you  would  not  think  it 
very  biens&ant  to  whistle,  put  on  your  hat,  loosen  your  garters  or 
your  buckles,  lie  down  upon  a  couch,  or  go  to  bed,  and  welter  in 
an  easy-chair.  These  are  negligences  and  freedoms  which  one 
can  only  take  when  quite  alone  ;  they  are  injurious  to  superiors, 
shocking  and  offensive  to  equals,  brutal  and  insulting  to  inferiors. 
That  easiness  of  carriage  and  behaviour,  which  is  exceedingly 
engaging,  widely  differs  from  negligence  and  inattention,  and  by 
no  means  implies  that  one  may  do  whatever  one  pleases ;  it  only 
means  that  one  is  not  to  be  stiff,  formal,  embarrassed,  disconcerted, 
and  ashamed,  like  country  bumpkins,  and  people  who  have  never 
been  in  good  company ;  but  it  requires  great  attention  to,  and  a 
scrupulous  observation  of  les  fnensSances :  whatever  one  ought  to 
do,  is  to  be  done  with  ease  and  unconcern ;  whatever  is  improper 
must  not  be  done  at  all.  In  mixed  companies  also,  different  ages 
and  sexes  are  to  be  differently  addressed.  You  would  not  talk  ot 
your  pleasures  to  men  of  a  certain  age,  gravity,  and  dignity ;  they 
justly  expect,  from  young  people,  a  degree  of  deference  and 
regard.  You  should  be  full  as  easy  with  them  as  with  people  of 
your  own  years :  but  your  manner  must  be  different ;  more  re- 
spect must  be  implied ;  and  it  is  not  amiss  to  insinuate,  \X\fcX  faynv 
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them  you  expect  to  learn.  It  flatters  and  comforts  age,  for  not 
being  able  to  take  a  part  in  the  joy  and  titter  of  youth.  To 
women  you  should  always  address  yourself  with  great  outward 
respect  and  attention,  whatever  you  feel  inwardly ;  their  sex  is 
by  long  prescription  entitled  to  it ;  and  it  is  among  the  duties  of 
bienseunce :  at  the  same  time  that  respect  is  very  properly,  and 
very  agreeably,  mixed  with  a  degree  of  enjouement,  if  you  have 
it :  but  then,  that  badinage  must  either  directly  or  indirectly 
tend  to  their  praise,  and  even  not  be  liable  to  a  malicious  con- 
struction to  their  disadvantage.  But  here,  too,  great  attention 
must  be  had  to  the  difference  of  age,  rank,  and  situation.  A 
Jdarechale  of  fifty  must  not  be  played  with  like  a  young  coquette 
of  fifteen ;  respect  and  serious  enjouement,  if  I  may  couple  those 
two  words,  must  be  used  with  the  former,  and  mere  badinage, 
zests  7ti4me  dun  pen  de  poUssonnerie,  is  pardonable  with  the  latter. 

Another  important  point  of  les  biensiances,  seldom  enough 
attended  to,  is,  not  to  run  your  own  present  humour  and  dis- 
position indiscriminately  against  everybody ;  but  to  observe,  con- 
form to,  and  adopt  theirs.  For  example,  if  you  happened  to  be  in 
high  good  humour,  and  a  flow  of  spirits,  would  you  go  and  sing  a 
pont  neuf,1  or  cut  a  caper,  to  la  Mar£chale  de  Coigny,  the  Pope's 
Nuncio,  or.  Abbe  Sallier,  or  to  any  person  of  natural  gravity  and 
melancholy,  or  who  at  that  time  should  be  in  grief?  I  believe 
not ;  as,  on  the  other  hand,  I  suppose  that  if  you  were  in  low 
spirits  or  real  grief,  you  would  not  choose  to  bewail  your  situation 
with  la  petite  Blot.  If  you  cannot  command  your  present  humour 
and  disposition,  single  out  those  to  converse  with,  who  happen  to 
be  in  the  humour  the  nearest  to  your  own. 

Loud  laughter  is  extremely  inconsistent  with  les  biensiances,  as 
it  is  only  the  illiberal  and  noisy  testimony  of  the  joy  of  the  mob 
at  some  very  silly  thing.  A  gentleman  is  often  seen,  but  very 
seldom  heard  to  laugh.  Nothing  is  more  contrary  to  lex  bienseances 
than  horse-play,  or  jeux  de  main  of  any  kind  whatever,  and  has 
often  very  serious,  sometimes  very  fatal  consequences.  Romping, 
struggling,  throwing  things  at  one  another's  head,  are  the  becom- 
ing pleasantries  of  the  mob,  but  degrade  a  gentleman  :  giuoco  di 
mano,  giuoco  di  villano,  is  a  very  true  saying,  among  the  few  true 
sayings  of  the  Italians. 
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Peremptoriness  and  decision  in  young  people  is  oontraire  aux 
biens&ances :  and  they  should  seldom  seem  to  assert,  and  always 
use  some  softening  mitigating  expression  :  such  as,  sil  m'estpermis 
de  le  dire,  je  croirois  plutdt,  si  fose  rriexpliquer,  which  soften  the 
manner,  without  giving  up,  or  even  weakening  the  thing.  People 
of  more  age  and  experience  expect,  and  are  entitled  to,  that 
degree  of  deference. 

There  is  a  biensiance  also  with  regard  to  people  of  the  lowest 
degree  ;  a  gentleman  observes  it  with  his  footman,  even  with  the 
beggar  in  the  street.  He  considers  them  as  objects  of  compassion, 
not  of  insult ;  he  speaks  to  neither  d'un  ton  brusque,  but  corrects 
the  one  coolly,  and  refuses  the  other  with  humanity.  There  is 
no  one  occasion  in  the  world,  in  which  le  ton  brusque  is  becoming 
a  gentleman.  In  short,  les  biens&ances  are  another  word  for  manners, 
and  extend  to  every  part  of  life.  They  are  propriety ;  the  graces 
should  attend,  in  order  to  complete  them ;  the  graces  enable  us 
to  do,  genteelly  and  pleasingly,  what  les  biensiances  require  to  be 
done  at  all.  The  latter  are  an  obligation  upon  every  man  ;  the 
former  are  an  infinite  advantage  and  ornament  to  any  man.  May 
you  unite  both  !* 

Though  you  dance  well,  do  not  think  that  you  dance  well 
enough,  and  consequently  not  endeavour  to  dance  still  better. 
And  though  you  should  be  told  that  you  are  genteel,  still  aim 
at  being  genteeler.  If  Marcel  should,  do  not  you  be  satisfied. 
Go  on,  court  the  graces  all  your  lifetime  ;  you  will  find  no  better 
friends  at  court :  they  will  speak  in  your  favour  to  the  hearts  of 
princes,  ministers,  and  mistresses. 

Now  that  all  tumultuous  passions  and  quick  sensations  have 
subsided  with  me,  and  that  I  have  no  tormenting  cares  nor  bois- 
terous pleasures  to  agitate  me,  my  greatest  joy  is  to  consider 
the  fair  prospect  you  have  before  you,  and  to  hope  and  believe 
you  will  enjoy  it.  You  are  already  in  the  world,  at  an  age  when 
others  have  hardly  heard  of  it.  Your  character  is  hitherto  not 
only  unblemished  in  its  moral  part,  but  even  unsullied  by  any 
low,  dirty,  and  ungentleman-like  vice ;  and  will,  I  hope,  continue 
so.  Your  knowledge  is  sound,  extensive  and  avowed,  especially 
in  everything  relative  to  your  destination.  With  such  materials 
to  begin  with,  what  then  is  wanting !  Not  fortune,  as  you  have 
found  by  experience.     You  have  had,  and  shall  have,  fortune. 
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sufficient  to  assist  your  merit  and  your  industry;  and  if  I  can 
help  it,  you  never  shall  have  enough  to  make  you  negligent  of 
either.  You  have,  too,  mens  sana  in  corpore  sano,  the  greatest 
blessing  of  all.  All  therefore  that  you  want,  is  as  much  in  your 
power  to  acquire,  as  to  eat  your  breakfast  when  set  before  you  ; 
it  is  only  that  knowledge  of  the  world,  that  elegancy  of  manners, 
that  universal  politeness,  and  those  graces,  which  keeping  good 
company,  and  seeing  variety  of  places  and  characters,  must  in- 
evitably, with  the  least  attention  on  your  part,  give  you.  Your 
foreign  destination  leads  to  the  greatest  things,  and  your  parlia- 
mentary situation  will  facilitate  your  progress.  Consider  then 
this  pleasing  prospect  as  attentively  for  yourself,  as  I  consider  it 
for  you.  Labour  on  your  part  to  realise  it,  as  I  will  on  mine  to 
assist  and  enable  you  to  do  it.  Nullum  numen  abest,  si  sit  prudentia. 
,  Adieu,  my  dear  child  !  I  count  the  days  till  I  have  the  pleasure 
ofseeing  you :  I  shall  soon  count  the  hours,  and  at  last  the  minutes, 
with  increasing  impatience. 

P.  S.  The  mohairs  are  this  day  gone  from  hence  for  Calais, 
recommended  to  the  care  of  Madame  Morel,  and  directed,  as 
desired,  to  the  Comptroller-General.  The  three  pieces  come  to 
six  hundred  and  eighty  French  livres. 

'       LETTER   CCLX 

Greenwich,  June  oath,  O.  S.  1751. 

My  Dear  Friend  :  So  very  few  people,  especially  young 
travellers,  see  what  they  see,  or  hear  what  they  hear,  that 
though  I  really  believe  it  may  be  unnecessary  with  you,  yet 
there  can  be  no  harm  in  reminding  you,  from  time  to  time,  to 
see  what  you  see,  and  to  hear  what  you  hear ;  that  is,  to  see  and 
hear  as  you  should  do.  Frivolous,  futile  people,  who  make  at 
least  three  parts  in  four  of  mankind,  only  desire  to  see  and  hear 
what  their  frivolous  and  futile  precursors  have  seen  and  heard  : 
as  St.  Peters,  the  Pope,  and  High  Mass,  at  Rome ;  Notre-Dame, 
Versailles,  the  French  King,  and  the  French  Comedy,  in  France. 
A  man  of  parts  sees  and  hears  very  differently  from  these  gentle- 
men, and  a  great  deal  more.  He  examines  and  informs  himself 
thoroughly  of  everything  he  sees  or  hears ;  and,  more  particularly, 
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as  it  is  relative  to  his  own  profession  or  destination.  Your  desti- 
nation is  political ;  the  object  therefore  of  your  inquiries  and 
observations  should  be  the  political  interior  of  things ;  the  forms 
of  government,  laws,  regulations,  customs,  trade,  manufactures, 
etc.,  of  the  several  nations  of  Europe.  This  knowledge  is  much 
better  acquired  by  conversation  with  sensible  and  well-informed 
people,  than  by  books,  the  best  of  which  upon  these  subjects 
are  always  imperfect.  For  example,  there  are  Present  States  of 
France,  as  there  are  of  England ;  but  they  are  always  defective, 
being  published  by  people  uninformed,  who  only  copy  one 
another ;  they  are,  however,  worth  looking  into ;  because  they 
point  out  objects  for  inquiry,  which  otherwise  might  possibly 
never  have  occurred  to  one's  mind :  but  an  hour's  conversation 
with  a  sensible  President  or  Conseiller  will  let  you  more  into  the 
true  state  of  the  Parliament  of  Paris,  than  all  the  books  in  France. 
In  the  same  manner,  the  Almanack  Miliiaire  is  worth  your  having  ; 
but  two  or  three  conversations  with  officers  will  inform  you  much 
better  of  their  military  regulations.  People  have,  commonly,  a 
partiality  for  their  own  professions,  love  to  talk  of  them,  and  are 
even  flattered  by  being  consulted  upon  the  subject ;  when,  there- 
fore, you  are  with  any  of  those  military  gentlemen  (and  you  can 
hardly  be  in  any  company  without  some),  ask  them  military  ques- 
tions, inquire  into  their  methods  of  discipline,  quartering,  and 
clothing  their  men;  inform  yourself  of  their  pay,  their  per- 
quisites, Uurs  montres,  lews  Stapes,  etc.  Do  the  same  as  to  the 
marine,  and  make  yourself  particularly  master  of  that  detail; 
which  has,  and  always  will  have,  a  great  relation  to  the  affairs 
of  England ;  and,  in  proportion  as  you  get  good  informations, 
take  minutes  of  them  in  writing. 

The  regulations  of  trade  and  commerce  in  France  are  excellent, 
as  appears  but  too  plainly  for  us,  by  the  great  increase  of  both, 
#  within  these  thirty  years  ;  for  not  to  mention  their  extensive 
commerce  in  both  the  East  and  West  Indies,  they  have  got  the 
whole  trade  of  the  Levant  from  us ;  and  now  supply  all  the 
foreign  markets  with  their  sugars,  to  the  ruin  almost  of  our  sugar 
colonies,  as  Jamaica,  Barbadoes,  and  the  Leeward  Islands.  Get, 
therefore,  what  informations  you  can  of  these  matters  also. 

Inquire  too  into  their  Church  matters  ;  for  which  the  present 
disputes  between  the  court  and  the  clergy  give  you  i&Vc  %.w& 
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frequent  opportunities.  Know  the  particular  rights  of  the  Galli- 
can  Church,  in  opposition  to  the  pretensions  of  the  See  of  Rome. 
I  need  not  recommend  ecclesiastical  history  to  you,  since  I  hear 
that  you  study  Dupin l  very  assiduously. 

You  cannot  imagine  how  much  this  solid  and  useful  knowledge 
of  other  countries  will  distinguish  you  in  your  own  (where,  to  say 
the  truth,  it  is  very  little  known  or  cultivated),  besides  the  great 
use  it  is  of  in  all  foreign  negotiations  ;  not  to  mention  that  it 
enables  a  man  to  shine  in  all  companies.  When  kings  and 
princes  have  any  knowledge,  it  is  of  this  sort,  and  more  particu- 
larly ;  therefore  it  is  the  usual  topic  of  their  levee  conversa- 
tions, in  which  it  will  qualify  you  to  bear  a  considerable  part ; 
it  brings  you  more  acquainted  with  them  ;  and  they  are  pleased 
to  have  people  talk  to  them  on  a  subject  in  which  they  think  to 
shine. 

There  is  a  sort  of  chit-chat,  or  small  talk,  which  is  the  general 
run  of  conversation  at  courts,  and  in  most  mixed  companies.  It 
is  a  sort  of  middling  conversation,  neither  silly  nor  edifying  ;  but, 
however,  very  necessary  for  you  to  become  master  o£  It  turns 
upon  the  public  events  of  Europe,  and  then  is  at  its  best ;  very 
often  upon  the  number,  the  goodness  or  badness,  the  discipline, 
or  the  clothing  of  the  troops  of  different  princes ;  sometimes  upon 
the  families,  the  marriages,  the  relations  of  princes,  and  consider- 
able people  ;  and  sometimes  sur  la  bonne  ch&re,  the  magnificence 
of  public  entertainments,  balls,  masquerades,  etc.  I  would  wish 
you  to  be  able  to  talk  upon  all  these  things  better,  and  with  more 
knowledge  than  other  people  ;  insomuch  that  upon  those  occa- 
sions, you  should  be  applied  to,  and  that  people  should  say,  I 
dare  say  Mr,  Stanhope  can  tell  us. 


1  [Louis  Ellies  Dupin,  an  eminent  ecclesiastical  historian,  Docteur  de  la  Sorbonne, 
and  Professor  of  Philosophy  at  the  College  Royal,  was  born  in  1657.  His  Biblio- 
thique,  or  Universal  History  of  Ecclesiastical  Writers,  containing  their  lives,  with  a 
catalogue,  critical  account  and  analysis  of  their  works,  would  have  done  credit  to 
the  labours  of  a  society,  yet  it  was  successfully  accomplished  by  an  individual 
Dupin's  freedom  in  criticising  roused  the  prejudices  of  Bossuet,  who  lodged  a 
complaint  with  the  Archbishop  of  Paris.  His  Grace  ordered  the  Bibliothkque  to  be 
read  by  four  doctors  of  divinity  of  the  faculty  of  Paris,  and  he  finally  published  a 
decree  against  the  work.  Dupin  was  a  voluminous  writer,  and  was  employed  on 
the  earlier  editions  of  Moreri's  Dictionary.  The  date  of  his  death  is  1719.  Lord 
Chesterfield's  allusion  to  the  study  of  Dupin  is,  however,  a  witticism.  He  refers, 
not  to  the  author  of  the  History  of  Ecclesiastical  Writers,  but  to  the  Madame 
Dupin  already  mentioned.     See  note  to  Letter  CCLII.] 
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Second-rate  knowledge  and  middling  talents  carry  a  man 
farther  at  courts,  and  in  the  busy  part  of  the  world,  than  superior 
knowledge  and  shining  parts.  Tacitus  very  justly  accounts  for 
a  man's  having  always  kept  in  favour  and  enjoyed  the  best 
employments  under  the  tyrannical  reigns  of  three  or  four  of  the 
very  worst  emperors,  by  saying  that  it  was  not  propter  aliquam 
eximiam  artem,  sed  quia  par  negotiis  neque  supra  erat.1  Discretion 
is  the  great  article  ;  all  these  things  are  to  be  learned,  and  only 
learned  by  keeping  a  great  deal  of  the  best  company.  Frequent 
those  good  houses  where  you  have  already  a  footing,  and  wriggle 
yourself  somehow  or  other  into  every  other.  Haunt  the  courts 
particularly  in  order  to  get  that  routine. 

This  moment  I  receive  yours  of  the  1 8th,  N.  S.  You  will  have 
had  some  time  ago  my  final  answers  concerning  the  pictures  ; 
and,  by  my  last,  an  account  that  the  mohairs  were  gone  to 
Madame  Morel,  at  Calais,  with  the  proper  directions. 

I  am  sorry  that  your  two  sons-in-law,  the  Princes  Borghese,2 
are  such  boobies  ;  however,  as  they  have  the  honour  of  being  so 
nearly  related  to  you,  I  will  show  them  what  civilities  I  can. 

I  confess  you  have  not  time  for  long  absences  from  Paris  at 
present,  because  of  your  various  masters,  all  which  I  would  have 
you  apply  to  closely  while  you  are  now  in  that  capital ;  but  when 
you  return  thither,  after  the  visit  you  intend  me  the  honour  of,  I 
do  not  propose  your  having  any  master  at  all,  except  Marcel,  once 
or  twice  a  week.  And  then  the  courts  will,  I  hope,  be  no  longer 
strange  countries  to  you ;  for  I  would  have  you  run  down  fre- 
quently to  Versailles  and  St.  Cloud,  for  three  or  four  days  at  a 
time.  You  know  the  Abbe  de  la  Ville,  who  will  present  you  to 
others,  so  that  you  will  soon  befaiifitt  with  the  rest  of  the  court. 
Court  is  the  soil  in  which  you  are  to  grow  and  flourish ;  you 
ought  to  be  well  acquainted  with  the  nature  of  it ;  like  all  other 
soil,  it  is  in  some  places  deeper,  in  others  lighter,  but  always 
capable  of  great  improvement  by  cultivation  and  experience. 

You  say  that  you  want  some  hints  for  a  letter  to  Lady  Chester- 
field ;   more  use  and  knowledge  of  the   world  will  teach  you 

^Tacitus,  Annals,  vi.,  39.     See  Letter  CCLXV.j 

a  [The  name  ' '  sons-in-law,"  to  these  young  princes,  was  a  pleasantry  of  Lord 
Chesterfield,  founded  on  the  acquaintance  of  Mr.  Stanhope  with  their  mothet  "ax 
Rome.     M.] 
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occasionally  to  write  and  talk  genteelly,  sur  des  riens,  which  I 
can  tell  you  is  a  very  useful  part  upon  worldly  knowledge ;  for 
in  some  companies,  it  would  be  imprudent  to  talk  of  anything 
else  ;  and  with  very  many  people  it  is  impossible  to  talk  of  any- 
thing else  ;  they  would  not  understand  you.     Adieu. 
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London,  June  24,  O.  S.  175 1. 

My  Dear  Friend  :  Air,  address,  manners  and  graces  are  of 
such  infinite  advantage  to  whoever  has  them,  and  so  peculiarly 
and  essentially  necessary  for  you,  that  now,  as  the  time  of  our 
meeting  draws  near,  I  tremble  for  fear  I  should  not  find  you 
possessed  of  them ;  and,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  I  doubt  you  are 
not  yet  sufficiently  convinced  of  their  importance.  There  is,  for 
instance,  your  intimate  friend,  Mr.  Hayes,1  who,  with  great  merit, 
deep  knowledge,  and  a  thousand  good  qualities,  will  never  make 
a  figure  in  the  world  while  he  lives  :  Why  ?  Merely  for  want 
of  those  external  and  showish  accomplishments,  which  he  began 
the  world  too  late  to  acquire  ;  and  which,  with  his  studious  and 
philosophical  turn,  I  believe  he  thinks  are  not  worth  his  attention. 
He  may,  very  probably,  make  a  figure  in  the  republic  of  letters  ; 
but  he  had  ten  thousand  times  better  make  a  figure  as  a  man 
of  the  world  and  of  business  in  the  republic  of  the  United 
Provinces,  which,  take  my  word  for  it,  he  never  will. 

As  I  open  myself,  without  the  least  reserve,  whenever  I  think 
that  my  doing  so  can  be  of  any  use  to  you,  I  will  give  you  a  short 
account  of  myself  when  1  first  came  into  the  world,  which  was 
at  the  age  you  are  of  now,  so  that,  by  the  way,  you  have  got  the 
start  of  me  in  that  important  article  by  two  or  three  years  at 
least.  At  nineteen,  I  left  the  University  of  Cambridge,  where  I 
was  an  absolute  pedant ;  when  I  talked  my  best,  I  quoted 
Horace ;  when  I  aimed  at  being  facetious,  I  quoted  Martial ;  and 
when  1  had  a  mind  to  be  a  fine  gentleman,  I  talked  Ovid.  I 
was  convinced  that  none  but  the  ancients  had  common  sense ; 
that  the  classics  contained  everything  that  was  either  necessary, 
useful,  or  ornamental  to  men ;  and  I  was  not  without  thoughts 

1  [See  Letter  CCLXIII.] 
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of  wearing  the  toga  virilis  of  the  Romans,  instead  of  the  vulgar 
and  illiberal  dress  of  the  moderns.  With  these  excellent  notions, 
I  went  first  to  the  Hague,  where,  by  the  help  of  several  letters 
of  recommendation,  I  was  soon  introduced  into  all  the  best 
company ;  and  where  I  very  soon  discovered,  that  I  was  totally 
mistaken  in  almost  every  one  notion  I  had  entertained.  For- 
tunately, I  had  a  strong  desire  to  please  (the  mixed  result 
of  good  nature,  and  a  vanity  by  no  means  blameable),  and  was 
sensible  that  I  had  nothing  but  the  desire.  I  therefore  resolved, 
if  possible,  to  acquire  the  means  too.  I  studied  attentively  and 
minutely  the  dress,  the  air,  the  manner,  the  address,  and  the 
turn  of  conversation  of  all  those  whom  I  found  to  be  the  people 
in  fashion,  and  most  generally  allowed  to  please.  I  imitated 
them  as  well  as  I  could  ;  if  I  heard  that  one  man  was  reckoned 
remarkably  genteel,  I  carefully  watched  his  dress,  motions  and 
attitudes,  and  formed  my  own  upon  them.  When  I  heard  of 
another,  whose  conversation  was  agreeable  and  engaging,  I 
listened  and  attended  to  the  turn  of  it.  I  addressed  myself, 
though  de  Ms  mauvaise  grdce,  to  all  the  most  fashionable  fine 
ladies  ;  confessed,  and  laughed  with  them  at  my  own  awkward- 
ness and  rawness,  recommending  myself  as  an  object  for  them  to 
try  their  skill  in  forming.  By  these  means,  and  with  a  passionate 
desire  of  pleasing  everybody,  I  came  by  degrees  to  please  some  ; 
and,  I  can  assure  you,  that  what  little  figure  I  have  made  in  the 
world,  has  been  much  more  owing  to  that  passionate  desire  of 
pleasing  universally  than  to  any  intrinsic  merit  or  sound  know- 
ledge I  might  ever  have  been  master  of.  My  passion  for  pleasing 
was  so  strong  (and  I  am  very  glad  it  was  so),  that  I  own  to  you 
fairly,  I  wished  to  make  every  woman  I  saw  in  love  with  me, 
and  every  man  I  met  with  admire  me.  Without  this  passion  for 
the  object,  I  should  never  have  been  so  attentive  to  the  means  ; 
and  I  own  I  cannot  conceive  how  it  is  possible  for  any  man  of 
good  nature  and  good  sense  to  be  without  this  passion.  Does 
not  good  nature  incline  us  to  please  all  those  we  converse  with, 
of  whatever  rank  or  station  they  may  be  ?  And  does  not  good 
sense  and  common  observation  show  of  what  infinite  use  it  is  to 
please  ?  Oh  !  but  one  may  please  by  the  good  qualities  of  the 
heart,  and  the  knowledge  of  the  head,  without  that  fashionable 
air,  address  and  manner,  which  is  mere  tinsel.     1  dewy  YL     K 
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man  may  be  esteemed  and  respected,  but  I  defy  him  to  please 
without  them.  Moreover,  at  your  age,  I  would  not  have  con- 
tented myself  with  barely  pleasing ;  I  wanted  to  shine  and  to 
distinguish  myself  in  the  world  as  a  man  of  fashion  and  gallantry, 
as  well  as  business.  And  that  ambition  or  vanity,  call  it  what 
you  please,  was  a  right  one  ;  it  hurt  nobody,  and  made  me  exert 
whatever  talents  I  had.  It  is  the  spring  of  a  thousand  right  and 
good  things. 

I  was  talking  you  over  the  other  day  with  one  very  much 
your  Mend,  and  who  had  often  been  with  you,  both  at  Paris  and 
in  Italy.  Among  the  innumerable  questions,  which  you  may  be 
sure  I  asked  him  concerning  you,  I  happened  to  mention  your 
dress  (for  to  say  the  truth,  it  was  the  only  thing  of  which  I 
thought  him  a  competent  judge),  Upon  which  he  said,  that  you 
dressed  tolerably  well  at  Paris ;  but  that  in  Italy  you  dressed  so 
ill,  that  he  used  to  joke  with  you  upon  it,  and  even  to  tear  your 
clothes.  Now,  I  must  tell  you,  that  at  your  age  it  is  as  ridiculous 
not  to  be  very  well  dressed,  as  at  my  age  it  would  be,  if  I  were 
to  wear  a  white  feather  and  red-heeled  shoes.  Dress  is  one  of 
various  ingredients  that  contribute  to  the  art  of  pleasing ;  it 
pleases  the  eyes  at  least,  and  more  especially  of  women.  Ad- 
dress yourself  to  the  senses,  if  you  would  please ;  dazzle  the 
eyes,  soothe  and  flatter  the  ears  of  mankind  ;  engage  their  hearts, 
and  let  their  reason  do  its  worst  against  you.  Suaviier  in  modo  is 
the  great  secret.  Whenever  you  find  yourself  engaged  insensibly 
in  favour  of  anybody  of  no  superior  merit  nor  distinguished 
talents,  examine,  and  see  what  it  is  that  has  made  those  im- 
pressions upon  you ;  and  you  will  find  it  to  be  that  douceur,  that 
gentleness  of  manners,  that  air  and  address,  which  I  have  so 
often  recommended  to  you  ;  and  from  thence  draw  this  obvious 
conclusion,  that  what  pleases  you  in  them,  will  please  others  in 
you ;  for  we  are  ail  made  of  the  same  clay,  though  some  of  the 
lumps  are  a  little  finer,  and  some  a  little  coarser ;  but  in  general, 
the  surest  way  to  judge  of  others,  is  to  examine  and  analyse  one's 
self  thoroughly:  When  we  meet  I  will  assist  you  in  that  analy- 
sis, in  which  every  man  wants  some  assistance  against  his  own 
self-love.     Adieu. 
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LETTER  CCLXII 

Greenwich,  June  30,  O.  S.  1751. 

My  Dear  Friend  :  Pray  give  the  enclosed  to  our  friend  the 
Abb6  ;l  it  is  to  congratulate  him  upon  his  Canonical,  which  I  am 
really  very  glad  of,  and  I  hope  it  will  fatten  him  up  to  Boileau's 
Chanoine  ;  at  present,  he  is  as  meagre  as  an  apostle  or  a  prophet. 
By  the  way,  has  he  ever  introduced  you  to  la  Duchesse  d'Aiguil- 
lon?2  If  he  has  not,  make  him  present  you;  and  if  he  has, 
frequent  her,  and  make  her  many  compliments  from  me.  She 
has  uncommon  sense  and  knowledge  for  a  woman,  and  her  house 
is  the  resort  of  one  set  of  les  beaux  esprits.  It  is  a  satisfaction 
and  a  sort  of  credit  to  be  acquainted  with  those  gentlemen ;  and 
it  puts  a  young  fellow  in  fashion.  A  propos  des  beaux  esprits,  have 
you  les  entries  at  Lady  Sandwich's ; 8  who,  old  as  she  was,  when 
I  saw  her  last,  had  the  strongest  parts  of  any  woman  I  ever 
knew  in  my  life  ?  If  you  are  not  acquainted  with  her,  either 
the  Duchesse  d'Aiguillon  or  Lady  Hervey  can,  and  I  dare  say 
will,  introduce  you.  I  can  assure  you,  it  is  very  well  worth  your 
while,  both  upon  her  own  account,  and  for  the  sake  of  the 
people  of  wit  and  learning  who  frequent  her.  In  such  com- 
panies there  is  always  something  to  be  learned,  as  well  as 
manners ;  the  conversation  turns  upon  something  above  trifles ; 
some  point  of  literature,  criticism,  history,  etc.,  is  discussed  with 
ingenuity  and  good  manners ;  for  I  must  do  the  French  people 
of  learning  justice ;  they  are  not  bears,  as  most  of  ours  are :  they 
are  gentlemen. 

Our  Abbe  writes  me  word,  that  you  were  gone  to  Compiegne  : 
I  am  very  glad  of  it ;  other  courts  must  form  you  for  your  own. 
•He  tells  me  too,  that  you  have  left  off  riding  at  the  manage  ;  I 
have  no  objection  to  that,  it  takes  up  a  great  deal  of  the  morning ; 
and  if  you  have  got  a  genteel  and  firm  seat  on  horseback,  it  is 
enough  for  you,  now  that  tilts  and  tournaments  are  laid  aside.  I 
suppose  you  have  hunted  at  Compiegne.     The  King's  hunting 

1  [Guasco.    See  note  to  Letter  CCXXXVL] 

8  [Probably  the  Duchess  Dowager,  Anne  Charlotte  de  Crussol  de  Florensac, 
sumamed  at  Court  "la  bonne  Duchesse  d'Aiguillon".] 

8 [Elizabeth,  daughter  of  John  Wilmot,  Earl  of  Rochester,  and  vri&cyw  t*  '&farex& 
Montague,  third  Earl  of  Sandwich.     She  died  in  Paris  in  1757.    M."\ 
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there,  I  am  told,  is  a  fine  sight.  The  French  manner  of  hunting 
is  gentlemanlike  ;  ours  is  only  for  bumpkins  and  boobies.1  The 
poor  beasts  are  here  pursued  and  run  down  by  much  greater 
beasts  than  themselves,  and  the  true  British  fox-hunter  is  most 
undoubtedly  a  species  appropriated  and  peculiar  to  this  country, 
which  no  other  part  of  the  globe  produces. 

I  hope  you  apply  the  time  you  have  saved  from  the  riding- 
house  to  useful  more  than  to  learned  purposes ;  for  I  can  assure 
you  they  are  very  different  things.  I  would  have  you  allow  but 
one  hour  a  day  for  Greek  ;  and  that  more  to  keep  what  you  have 
than  to  increase  it :  by  Greek,  I  mean  useful  Greek  books,  such 
as  Demosthenes,  Thucydides,  etc.,  and  not  the  poets,  with  whom 
you  are  already  enough  acquainted.  Your  Latin  will  take  care 
of  itself.  Whatever  more  time  you  may  have  for  reading,  pray 
bestow  it  upon  those  books  which  are  immediately  relative  to 
your  destination ;  such  as  modern  history,  in  the  modern  lan- 
guages, memoirs,  anecdotes,  letters,  negotiations,  etc.  Collect 
also,  if  you  can,  authentically,  the  present  state  of  all  the  courts 
and  countries  in  Europe,  the  characters  of  the  kings  and  princes, 

their  wives,  their  ministers,   and  their  w s ;   their  several 

views,  connections,  and  interests  ;  the  state  of  their t  finances,  their 
military  force,  their  trade,  manufactures,  and  commerce.  That 
is  the  useful,  the  necessary  knowledge  for  you,  and  indeed  for 
every  gentleman.  But  with  all  this,  remember,  that  living  books 
are  much  better  than  dead  ones ;  and  throw  away  no  time  (for 
it  is  thrown  away)  with  the  latter,  which  you  can  employ  well 
with  the  former ;  for  books  must  now  be  only  your  amusement, 
but  by  no  means  your  business.  I  had  much  rather  that  you 
were  passionately  in  love  with  some  determined  coquette  of 
condition  (who  would  lead  you  a  dance,  fashion,  supple,  and 
polish  you),  than  that  you  knew  all  Plato  and  Aristotle  by  heart : 
an  hour  at  Versailles,  Compiegne,  or  St.  Cloud,  is  now  worth 


1  [In  connection  with  this  remark,  Mr.  Ernst,  in  his  Life  of  Chesterfield,  quotes 
appropriately  from  Byron,  who,  after  describing  Don  Juan's  trophies  in  the  hunting- 
field,  says : — 

He  thought,  at  heart,  like  courtly  Chesterfield, 
Who,  after  a  long  chase  oyer  hills^  dales,  bushes. 
And  what  not,  though  he  rode  beyond  all  price, 
AsKd  next  day,  "  if  men  ever  hunted  twice". 

—Don  Juan,  canto  xix.,  35.] 
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more  to  you,  than  three  hours  in  your  closet  with  the  best  books 
that  ever  were  written. 

I  hear  the  dispute  between  the  court  and  the  clergy  is  made 
up  amicably ;  both  parties  have  yielded  something ;  the  king 
being  afraid  of  losing  more  of  his  soul,  and  the  clergy  more  of 
their  revenue.  Those  gentlemen  are  very  skilful  in  making  the 
most  of  the  vices  and  the  weaknesses  of  the  laity.  I  hope  you 
have  read  and  informed  yourself  fully  of  everything  relative  to 
that  affair ;  it  is  a  very  important  question,  in  which  the  priest- 
hood of  every  country  in  Europe  is  highly  concerned.  If  you 
would  be  thoroughly  convinced  that  their  tithes  are  of  divine 
institution,  and  their  property  the  property  of  God  himself,  not 
to  be  touched  by  any  power  on  earth,  read  Fra  Paolo  De  Bene- 
,/iciis,1  an  excellent  and  short  book ;  for  which,  and  some  other 
treaties  against  the  court  of  Rome,  he  was  stilettoed ;  which 
made  him  say  afterwards,  upon  seeing  an  anonymous  book  written 
against  him  by  order  of  the  Pope,  Conosco  bene  lo  stile  Romano. 

The  parliament  of  Paris,  and  the  states  of  Languedoc,  will,  I 
believe,  hardly  scramble  off;  having  only  reason  and  justice,  but 
no  terrors  on  their  side.2  Those  are  political  and  constitutional 
questions  that  well  deserve  your  attention  and  inquiries.  I  hope 
you  are  thoroughly  master  of  them.  It  is  also  worth  your  while 
to  collect  and  keep  all  the  pieces  written  upon  those  subjects. 

I  hope  you  have  been  thanked  by  your  ladies,  at  least,  if  not 
paid  in  money,  for  the  mohairs,  which  I  sent  by  a  courier  to 
Paris,  some  time  ago,  instead  of  sending  them  to  Madame  Morel, 
at  Calais,  as  I  told  you  I  should.  Do  they  like  them  ;  and  do 
they  like  you  the  better  for  getting  them  ?  La  petite  Blot  devroit 
an  mains  payer  de  sa  personne.  As  for  Madame  de  Polignac,  I 
believe  you  will  very  willingly  hold  her  excused  from  personal 
payment. 

Before  you  return  to  England,  pray  go  again  to  Orli,  for  two 
or  three  days,  and  also  to  St.  Cloud,  in  order  to  secure  a  good 

1  [See  note  to  Letter  CXCVIL] 

s["  Au  mois  de  Mai,  175 1,  un  nouvel  6dit  porta  creation  de  deux  millions  de 
rentes  viageres  sur  l'H6tel  de  Ville,  et  de  900,000  livres  de  rentes  heY6ditaires  sur  la 
ferme  des  postes ;  le  tout  estimg  equivaloir  a  un  emprunt  de  cinquante  millions. 
Le  Parlement  (de  Paris)  se  crut  oblige*  a  faire  des  representations  nouvelles.  .  .  . 
Les  Etats  de  Languedoc  se  plaignirent  tres  hautement."— Sismotid\,  Histoirt  dts 
Franfais,  vol.  xxix.,  p.  iS.     M.J 
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reception  there  at  your  return.  Ask  the  Marquis  de  Matignon, 
too,  if  he  has  any  orders  for  you  in  England,  or  any  letters  or 
packets  for  Lord  Bolingbroke.     Adieu  !     Go  on  and  prosper. 

LETTER  CCLXIII 

Greenwich,  July  8,  O,  S.  1751. 

My  Dear  Friend  :  The  last  mail  brought  me  your  letter 
of  the  3d  July,  N.  S.  I  am  glad  that  you  are  so  well  with 
Colonel  Yorke,  as  to  be  let  into  secret  correspondences.  Lord 
Albemarle's  reserve  to  you  is,  I  believe,  more  owing  to  his  secre- 
tary than  to  himself ;  for  you  seem  to  be  much  in  favour  with 
him  ;  and  possibly  too  he  has  no  very  secret  letters  to  communicate. 
However,  take  care  not  to  discover  the  least  dissatisfaction  upon 
this  score  :  make  the  proper  acknowledgments  to  Colonel  Yorke, 
for  what  he  does  show  you ;  but  let  neither  Lord  Albemarle  nor 
his  people  perceive  the  least  coldness  on  your  part,  upon  account 
of  what  they  do  not  show  you.  It  is  very  often  necessary  not 
to  manifest  all  one  feels.  Make  your  court  to,  and  connect 
yourself  as  much  as  possible  with  Colonel  Yorke ;  he  may  be  of 
great  use  to  you  hereafter ;  and  when  you  take  leave,  not  only 
offer  to  bring  over  any  letters  or  packets,  by  way  of  security, 
but  even  ask,  as  a  favour,  to  be  the  carrier  of  a  letter  from  him 
to  his  father,  the  Chancellor.  A  propos  of  your  coming  here ;  I 
confess  that  I  am  weakly  impatient  for  it,  and  think  a  few  days 
worth  getting ;  I  would,  therefore,  instead  of  the  25th  of  next 
month,  N.  S.,  which  was  the  day  that  I  some  time  ago  appointed 
for  your  leaving  Paris,  have  you  set  out  on  Friday  the  20th 
August,  N.  S. ;  in  consequence  of  which,  you  will  be  at  Calais 
some  time  on  the  Sunday  following,  and  probably  at  Dover  within 
four  and  twenty  hours  afterwards.  If  you  land  in  the  morning,  you 
may,  in  a  post-chaise,  get  to  Sittingborne  that  day ;  if  you  come 
on  shore  in  the  evening,  you  can  only  get  to  Canterbury,  where 
you  will  be  better  lodged  than  at  Dover.  I  will  not  have  you 
travel  in  the  night,  nor  fatigue  and  overheat  yourself  by  running 
on  fourscore  miles  the  moment  you  land.  You  will  come  straight 
to  Blackheath,  where  I  shall  be  ready  to  meet  you,  and  which 
is  directly  upon  the  Dover  road  to  London ;  and  we  will  go  to 
town  together,  after  you  have  rested  yourself  a  day  or  two  here. 
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All  the  other  directions,  which  I  gave  you  in  my  former  letter, 
hold  still  the  same.  But  notwithstanding  this  regulation,  should 
you  have  any  particular  reasons  for  leaving  Paris  two  or  three 
days  sooner  or  later  than  the  above  mentioned,  vous  Stes  maiire. 
Make  all  your  arrangements  at  Pari6  for  about  a  six  weeks'  stay  in 
England  at  farthest. 

I  had  a  letter  the  other  day  from  Lord  Huntingdon,  of  which 
one  half  at  least  was  your  panegyric;  it  was  extremely  wel- 
come to  me  from  so  good  a  hand.  Cultivate  that  friendship  ;  it 
will  do  you  honour,  and  give  you  strength.  Connections,  in  our 
mixed  parliamentary  government,  are  of  great  use. 

I  send  you  here  enclosed  the  particular  price  of  each  of  the 
mohairs ;  but  I  do  not  suppose  that  you  will  receive  a  shilling 
for  any  one  of  them.  However,  if  any  of  your  ladies  should  take 
an  odd  fancy  to  pay,  the  shortest  way,  in  the  course  of  business, 
is  for  you  to  keep  the  money,  and  to  take  so  much  less  from  Sir 
John  Lambert 1  in  your  next  draft  upon  him. 

I  am  very  sorry  to  hear  that  Lady  Hervey  is  ill.  Paris  does 
not  seem  to  agree  with  her ;  she  used  to  have  great  health  here. 
A  propos  of  her ;  remember,  when  you  are  with  me,  not  to  men- 
tion her  but  when  you  and  I  are  quite  alone,  for  reasons  which 
I  will  tell  you  when  we  meet :  but  this  is  only  between  you  and 
me ;  and  I  desire  that  you  will  not  so  much  as  hint  it  to  her,  or 
to  anybody  else. 

If  old  Kurzay  2  goes  to  the  valley  of  Jehoshaphat,  I  cannot 
help  it ;  it  will  be  an  ease  to  our  Mend  Madame  Monconseil, 
who  I  believe  maintains  her,  and  a  little  will  not  satisfy  her  in 
any  way. 

Remember  to  bring  your  mother  some  little  presents ;  they 
need  not  be  of  value,  but  only  marks  of  your  affection  and  duty 
for  one  who  has  always  been  tenderly  fond  of  you.  You  may 
bring  Lady  Chesterfield  a  little  Martin  snuff-box  of  about  five 
louis ;  and  you  need  bring  over  no  other  presents  ;  you  and  I 
not  wanting  les  petite  prdsens  pour  entretenir  Vamiibi. 

Since  I  wrote  what  goes  before,  I  have  talked  you  over 
minutely  with  Lord  Albemarle ;  who  told  me,  that  he  could 
very  sincerely  commend  you  upon  every  article  but  one ;  but 

1  [A  banker  at  Paris.  J  s  [Mother  of  Madame  de  Moiieoiiae&\ 
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upon  that  one  you  were  often  joked,  both  by  him  and  others. 
I  desired  to  know  what  that  was ;  he  laughed,  and  told  me,  it 
was  the  article  of  dress,  in  which  you  were  exceedingly  negligent 
Though  he  laughed,  I  can  assure  you,  that  it  is  no  laughing 
matter  for  you ;  and  you  will  possibly  be  surprised,  when  I  assert 
(but,  upon  my  word,  it  is  literally  true),  that  to  be  very  well 
dressed  is  of  much  more  importance  to  you,  than  all  the  Greek 
you  know  will  be  of  these  thirty  years.  Remember  that  the 
world  is  now  your  only  business  ;  and  that  you  must  adopt  its 
customs  and  manners,  be  they  silly  or  be  they  not.  To  neglect 
your  dress,  is  an  affront  to  all  the  women  you  keep  company 
with  ;  as  it  implies,  that  you  do  not  think  them  worth  that 
attention  which  everybody  else  doth  ;  they  mind  dress,  and 
you  will  never  please  them  if  you  neglect  yours  ;  and  if  you  do 
not  please  the  women,  you  will  not  please  half  the  men  you 
otherwise  might.  It  is  the  women  who  put  a  young  fellow  in 
fashion,  even  with  the  men.  A  young  fellow  ought  to  have  a 
certain  fund  of  coquetry  ;  which  should  make  him  try  all  the 
means  of  pleasing,  as  much  as  any  coquette  in  Europe  can  da 
Old  as  1  am,  and  little  thinking  of  women,  God  knows,  I  am 
very  far  from  being  negligent  of  my  dress  ;  and  why  ?  From 
conformity  to  custom,  and  out  of  decency  to  men,  who  expect 
that  degree  of  complaisance.  I  do  not,  indeed,  wear  feathers 
and  red  heels,  which  would  ill  suit  my  age ;  but  I  take  care  to 
have  my  clothes  well  made,  my  wig  well  combed  and  powdered, 
my  linen  and  person  extremely  clean.  I  even  allow  my  footmen 
forty  shillings  a  year  extraordinary,  that  they  may  be  spruce  and 
neat.  Your  figure  especially,  which  from  its  stature  cannot  be 
very  majestic  and  interesting,  should  be  the  more  attended  to 
in  point  of  dress  :  as  it  cannot  be  imposante,  it  should  be  gentiUe, 
aimable,  bien  mise.  It  will  not  admit  of  negligence  and  careless- 
ness. 

I  believe  Mr.  Hayes  thinks  that  you  have  slighted  him  a  little 
of  late,  since  you  have  got  into  so  much  other  company.  I  do 
not  by  any  means  blame  you  for  not  frequenting  his  house  so 
much  as  you  did  at  first,  before  you  had  got  into  so  many  other 
houses  more  entertaining  and  more  instructing  than  his  ;  on  the 
contrary,  you  do  very  well ;  but,  however,  as  he  was  extremely 
civil  to  you,  take  care  to  be  so  to  him,  and  make  up  in  manner, 
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what  you  omit  in  matter.  See  him,  dine  with  him  before  you 
come  away,  and  ask  his  commands  for  England. 

Your  triangular  seal  is  done,  and  I  have  given  it  to  an  English 
gentleman,  who  sets  out  in  a  week  for  Paris,  and  who  will 
deliver  it  to  Sir  John  Lambert  for  you. 

I  cannot  conclude  this  letter  without  returning  again  to  the 
showish,  the  ornamental,  the  shining  parts  of  your  character ; 
which,  if  you  neglect,  upon  my  word  you  will  render  the  solid 
ones  absolutely  useless  ;  nay,  such  is  the  present  turn  of  the 
world,  that  some  valuable  qualities  are  even  ridiculous,  if  not 
accompanied  by  the  genteeler  accomplishments.  Plainness,  sim- 
plicity, and  quakerism,  either  in  dress  or  manners,  will  by  no 
means  do  ;  they  must  both  be  laced  and  embroidered  ;  speaking 
or  writing  sense,  without  elegancy  and  turn,  will  be  very  little 
persuasive  :  and  the  best  figure  in  the  world,  without  air  and 
address,  will  be  very  ineffectual.  Some  pedants  may  have  told 
you  that  sound  sense  and  learning  stand  in  need  of  no  orna- 
ments ;  and  to  support  that  assertion,  elegantly  quote  the 
vulgar  proverb,  that  good  wine  needs  no  bush;  but  surely  the 
little  experience  you  have  already  had  of  the  world  must  have 
convinced  you  that  the  contrary  of  that  assertion  is  true.  All 
those  accomplishments  are  now  in  your  power ;  think  of  them, 
and  of  them  only.  I  hope  you  frequent  La  Foire  St.  Laurent,1 
which  I  see  is  now  open  ;  you  will  improve  more  by  going  there 
with  your  mistress,  than  by  staying  at  home,  and  reading  Euclid 
with  your  geometry  master.  Adieu.  Divertissez-vous,  il  riy  a 
rien  de  tel. 

LETTER  CCLXIV 

Greenwich,  July  15,  O.  S.  1751. 

My  Dear  Friend  :  As  this  is  the  last,  or  the  last  letter  but 
one,  that  I  think  I  shall  write  before  I  have  the  pleasure  of 
seeing  you  here,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  prepare  you  a  little  for 
our  interview,  and  for  the  time  we  shall  pass  together.  Before 
kings  and  princes  meet,  ministers  on  each  side  adjust  the  im- 

1  [A  fair  held  annually  in  Paris.  Plays  were  acted  there  ;  and  the  author  of  Gil 
Bias  contributed  many  pieces  to  the  theatre.] 
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portant  points  of  precedence,  arm-chairs,1  rijrht  hand  and  left, 
etc.,  so  that  they  know  previously  what  they  are  to  expect,  what 
they  have  to  trust  to :  and  it  is  right  they  should ;  for  they 
commonly  envy  or  hate,  but  most  certainly  distrust  each  other. 
We  shall  meet  upon  very  different  terms ;  we  want  no  such 
preliminaries :  you  know  my  tenderness,  I  know  your  affection. 
My  only  object,  therefore,  is  to  make  your  short  stay  with  me 
as  useful  as  I  can  to  you ;  and  yours,  I  hope,  is  to  co-operate 
with  me.     Whether,  by  making  it  wholesome,  I  shall  make  it 
pleasant  to  you,  I  am  not  sure.     Emetics  and  cathartics  I  shall 
not  administer,  because  I  am  sure  you  do  not  want  them ;  but 
for  alteratives  yon  must  expect  a  great  many;  and  I  can  tell 
you,  that  I  have  a  number  of  nostrums,  which  I  shall  communi- 
cate to  nobody  but  yourself.     To  speak  without  a  metaphor,  I 
shall  endeavour  to  assist  your  youth  with  all  the  experience  that 
I  have  purchased  at  the  price  of  seven  and  fifty  years.     In  order 
to  this,  frequent  reproofs,  corrections,  and  admonitions  will  be 
necessary ;  but  then,   I  promise  you,  that  they  shall  be  in  a 
gentle,  friendly,  and  secret  manner ;  they  shall  not  put  you  out 
of  countenance  in  company,  nor  out  of  humour  when  we  are 
alone.     I  do  not  expect  that  at  nineteen,  you  should  have  that 
knowledge  of  the  world,  those  manners,  that  dexterity,  which 
few  people  have  at  nine  and  twenty.     But  I  will  endeavour  to 
give  them  you ;  and  I  am  sure  you  will  endeavour  to  learn  them, 
as  far  as  your  youth,  my  experience,  and  the  time  we  shall  pass 
together,  will  allow.     You  may  have  many  inaccuracies  (and  to 
be  sure  you  have,   for  who  has  not  at  your  age?)  which  few 
people  will  tell  you  of,  and  some  nobody  can  tell  you  of  but 
myself.     You  may  possibly  have  others,  too,  which  eyes  less 
interested,  and  less  vigilant  than  mine,  do  not   discover  :  all 
those  you  shall  hear  of  from  one  whose  tenderness  for  you  will 
excite  his  curiosity  and  sharpen  his  penetration.     The  smallest 

1  [These  questions  of  arm-chairs,  in  visits  of  ceremony,  were  at  this  period 
frequently  and  warmly  debated,  especially  in  the  Germanic  empire.  The  Memoirs 
of  the  Margravine  of  Bareith  give  an  account  of  several  such,  as,  for  instance,  at 
Frankfort  in  1741 :  "  Comme  il  n'y  avait  point  d'exemple  qu'une  fille  de  Roi,  et 
une  ImpeYatrice  se  fussent  trouvees  ensemble,  je  ne  savois  point  les  pretensions  que 
je  devois  exercer  ".  She  held  a  conference  with  two  Prussian  Ministers  of  State 
on  this  most  important  subject.  "  lis  furent  d'avis  Tun  et  l'autre  que  je  ne  pouvois 
pretendre  le  fauteuil,  mais  que  cependant  ils  insisteroient  pour  me  le  faire  obtenir."— 
Memoirs,  vol.  ii.,  p.  344.     M.] 
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inattention  or  error  in  manners,  the  minutest  inelegancy  of  dic- 
tion, the  least  awkwardness  in  your  dress  and  carriage,  will  not 
escape  my  observation,  nor  pass  without  amicable  correction. 
Two  of  the  most  intimate  friends  in  the  world  can  freely  tell  each 
other  their  faults,  and  even  their  crimes  ;  but  cannot  possibly 
tell  each  other  of  certain  little  weaknesses,  awkwardnesses,  and 
blindnesses  of  self-love ;  to  authorize  that  unreserved  freedom, 
the  relation  between  us  is  absolutely  necessary.  For  example, 
I  had  a  very  worthy  friend,  with  whom  I  was  intimate  enough 
to  tell  him  his  faults ;  he  had  but  few ;  I  told  him  of  them ; 
he  took  it  kindly  of  me,  and  corrected  them.  But  then,  he  had 
some  weaknesses  that  I  could  never  tell  him  of  directly,  and 
which  he  was  so  little  sensible  of  himself,  that  hints  of  them 
were  lost  upon  him.  He  had  a  scrag  neck,  of  about  a  yard  long ; 
notwithstanding  which,  bags  being  in  fashion,  truly  he  would 
wear  one  to  his  wig,  and  did  so ;  but  never  behind  him,  for, 
upon  every  motion  of  his  head,  his  bag  came  forwards  over  one 
shoulder  or  the  other.  He  took  it  into  his  head  too,  that  he 
must  occasionally  dance  minuets,  because  other  people  did  ;  and 
he  did  so,  not  only  extremely  ill,  but  so  awkward,  so  disjointed,  so 
slim,  so  meagre,  was  his  figure,  that  had  he  danced  as  well  as  ever 
Marcel  did,  it  would  have  been  ridiculous  in  him  to  have  danced 
at  all.  I  hinted  these  things  to  him  as  plainly  as  friendship 
would  allow,  and  to  no  purpose ;  but  to  have  told  him  the  whole, 
so  as  to  cure  him,  I  must  have  been  his  father,  which,  thank  God, 
I  am  not.  As  fathers  commonly  go,  it  is  seldom  a  misfortune 
to  be  fatherless ;  and  considering  the  general  run  of  sons,  as 
seldom  a  misfortune  to  be  childless.  You  and  I  form,  I  believe, 
an  exception  to  that  rule ;  for  I  am  persuaded  that  we  would 
neither  of  us  change  our  relation,  were  it  in  our  power.  You 
will,  I  both  hope  and  believe,  be  not  only  the  comfort,  but  the 
pride  of  my  age ;  and  I  am  sure  I  will  be  the  support,  the 
friend,  the  guide  of  your  youth.  Trust  me  without  reserve ;  I 
will  advise  you  without  private  interest,  or  secret  envy.  Mr. 
Harte  will  do  so  too ;  but  still  there  may  be  some  little  things 
proper  for  you  to  know,  and  necessary  for  you  to  correct,  which 
even  his  friendship  would  not  let  him  tell  you  of  so  freely  as  I 
should ;  and  some,  of  which  he  may  not  possibly  be  so  good  a 
judge  as  I  am,  not  having  lived  so  much  in  the  great  world. 
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One  principal  topic  of  our  conversation  will  be,  not  only  the 
purity  but  the  elegancy  of  the  English  language  ;  in  both  which 
you  are  very  deficient  Another  will  be  the  constitution  of  this 
country,  of  which,  I  believe,  you  know  less  than  of  most  other 
countries  in  Europe.  Manners,  attentions,  and  address,  will  also 
be  the  frequent  subjects  of  our  lectures ;  and  whatever  I  know 
of  that  important  and  necessary  art,  the  art  of  pleasing,  I  will 
unreservedly  communicate  to  you.  Dress  too  (which,  as  things 
are,  I  can  logically  prove,  requires  some  attention)  will  not  always 
escape  our  notice.  Thus,  my  lectures  will  be  more  various,  and 
in  some  respects  more  useful,  than  Professor  Masco w's;  and 
therefore,  I  can  tell  you,  that  I  expect  to  be  paid  for  them; 
but,  as  possibly  you  would  not  care  to  part  with  your  ready 
money,  and  as  I  do  not  think  that  it  would  be  quite  handsome 
in  me  to  accept  it,  I  will  compound  for  the  payment,  and  take  it 
in  attention  and  practice. 

Pray  remember  to  part  with  all  your  friends,  acquaintances, 
and  mistresses,  if  you  have  any  at  Paris,  in  such  a  manner  as  may 
make  them  not  only  willing  but  impatient  to  see  you  there  again. 
Assure  them  of  your  desire  of  returning  to  them  ;  and  do  it  in  a 
manner  that  they  may  think  you  in  earnest,  that  is  avec  (motion  ei 
une  esp&ce  d* attendrissement.  All  people  say  pretty  near  the  same 
things  upon  those  occasions ;  it  is  the  manner  only  that  makes 
the  difference ;  and  that  difference  is  great.  Avoid,  however, 
as  much  as  you  can,  charging  yourself  with  commissions,  in  your 
return  from  hence  to  Paris ;  I  know,  by  experience,  that  they 
are  exceedingly  troublesome,  commonly  expensive,  and  very 
seldom  satisfactory  at  last,  to  the  persons  who  gave  them; 
some  you  cannot  refuse,  to  people  to  whom  you  are  obliged, 
and  would  oblige  in  your  turn  ;  but  as  to  common  fiddle-faddle 
commissions,  you  may  excuse  yourself  from  them  with  truth,  by 
saying  that  you  are  to  return  to  Paris  through  Flanders,  and 
see  all  those  great  towns ;  which  I  intend  you  shall  do,  and  stay 
a  week  or  ten  days  at  Brussels.  Adieu !  A  good  journey  to  you, 
if  this  is  my  last ;  if  not,  I  can  repeat  again  what  I  shall  wish 
constantly.1 

1  [After  this  letter  there  is  a  cessation  of  correspodence  for  five  months.  Mr. 
Stanhope  rejoined  his  father  in  England,  and  was  with  him  till  November  15, 
when  he  returned  to  Paris  as  attack*  to  Lord  Albemarle's  embassy.] 
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LETTER  CCLXV 

London,  December  19,  O.S.  1751. 

My  Dear  Friend  :  You  are  now  entered  upon  a  scene  of  busi- 
ness, where  I  hope  you  will  one  day  make  a  figure.  Use  does  a 
great  deal,  but  care  and  attention  must  be  joined  to  it.  The 
first  thing  necessary  in  writing  letters  of  business,  is  extreme 
clearness  and  perspicuity  ;  every  paragraph  should  be  so  clear, 
and  unambiguous,  .that  the  dullest  fellow  in  the  world  may  not 
be  able  to  mistake  it,  nor  obliged  to  read  it  twice  in  order  to 
understand  it.  This  necessary  clearness  implies  a  correctness, 
without  excluding  an  elegancy  of  style.  Tropes,  figures,  anti- 
theses, epigrams,  etc.,  would  be  as  misplaced  and  as  impertinent 
in  letters  of  business,  as  they  are  sometimes  (if  judiciously  used) 
proper  and  pleasing  in  familiar  letters,  upon  common  and  trite 
subjects.  In  business,  an  elegant  simplicity,  the  result  of  care, 
not  of  labour,  is  required.  Business  must  be  well,  not  affectedly, 
dressed ;  but  by  no  means  negligently.  Let  your  first  attention 
be  to  clearness,  and  read  every  paragraph  after  you  have  written 
it,  in  the  critical  view  of  discovering  whether  it  is  possible  that 
any  one  man  can  mistake  the  true  sense  of  it :  and  correct  it 
accordingly. 

Our  pronouns  and  relatives  often  create  obscurity  or  ambiguity  ; 
be  therefore  exceedingly  attentive  to  them,  and  take  care  to 
mark  out  with  precision  their  particular  relations.  For  example, 
Mr.  Johnson  acquainted  me,  that  he  had  seen  Mr.  Smith,  who 
had  promised  him  to  speak  to  Mr.  Clarke,  to  return  him  (Mr. 
Johnson)  those  papers,  which  he  (Mr.  Smith)  had  left  some  time 
ago  with  him  (Mr.  Clarke)  :  it  is  better  to  repeat  a  name,  though 
unnecessarily,  ten  times,  than  to  have  the  person  mistaken  once. 
Who,  you  know,  is  singly  relative  to  persons,  and  cannot  be  applied 
to  things  ;  which  and  that,  are  chiefly  relative  to  things,  but  not 
absolutely  exclusive  of  persons ;  for  one  may  say,  the  man  that 
robbed  or  killed  such-a-one  ;  but  it  is  much  better  to  say,  the  man 
who  robbed  or  killed.  One  never  says,  the  man  or  the  woman 
which.  Which  and  that,  though  chiefly  relative  to  things,  cannot 
be  always  used  indifferently  as  to  things ;  and  the  €\xf>ovia  must 
sometimes  determine  their  place.     For  instance,  the  letter  which 
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I  received  from  you,  which  you  referred  to  in  your  last,  which 
came  by  Lord  Albemarle's  messenger  which  I  showed  to  such-a- 
one ;  I  would  change  it  thus — The  letter  that  I  received  from 
you,  which  you  referred  to  in  your  last,  that  came  by  Lord  Albe- 
marle's messenger,  and  which  I  showed  to  such-a-one. 

Business  does  not  exclude  (as  possibly  you  wish  it  did)  the 
usual  terms  of  politeness  and  good-breeding ;  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, strictly  requires  them  :  such  as,  I  have  the  honour  to  acquaint 
your  Lordship ;  Permit  me  to  assure  you  I  If  I  may  he  allowed  to  give 
my  opinion,  etc.  For  the  minister  abroad,  who  writes  to  the 
minister  at  home,  writes  to  his  superior  ;  possibly  to  his  patron, 
or  at  least  to  one  who  he  desires  should  be  so. 

Letters  of  business  will  not  only  admit  of,  but  be  the  better 
for  certain  graces — but  then,  they  must  be  scattered  with  a  sparing 
and  skilful  hand  ;  they  must  fit  their  place  exactly.  They  must 
decently  adorn  without  encumbering,  and  modestly  shine  without 
glaring.  But  as  this  is  the  utmost  degree  of  perfection  in  letters 
of  business,  I  would  not  advise  you  to  attempt  those  embellish- 
ments, till  you  have  first  laid  your  foundation  well. 

Cardinal  d'Ossat's  letters  are  the  true  letters  of  business  ;  those 
of  Monsieur  d'Avaux  are  excellent ;  Sir  William  Temple's  are  very 
pleasing,  but,  I  fear,  too  affected.  Carefully  avoid  all  Greek  or 
Latin  quotations  ;  and  bring  no  precedents  from  the  virtuous 
Spartans,  the  polite  Athenians,  and  the  brave  Romans.  Leave  all 
that  to  futile  pedants.  No  flourishes,  no  declamation.  But  (I 
repeat  it  again)  there  is  an  elegant  simplicity  and  dignity  of  style 
absolutely  necessary  for  good  letters  of  business  ;  attend  to  that 
carefully.  Let  your  periods  be  harmonious,  without  seeming  to 
be  laboured  ;  and  let  them  not  be  too  long,  for  that  always 
occasions  a  degree  of  obscurity.  I  should  not  mention  correct 
orthography,  but  that  you  very  often  fail  in  that  particular,  which 
will  bring  ridicule  upon  you  ;  for  no  man  is  allowed  to  spell  ill. 
I  wish  too  that  your  handwriting  were  much  better ;  and  I 
cannot  conceive  why  it  is  not,  since  every  man  may  certainly 
write  whatever  hand  he  pleases.  Neatness  in  folding  up,  sealing, 
and  directing  your  packets,  is  by  no  means  to  be  neglected ; 
though  I  dare  say  you  think  it  is.  But  there  is  something  in 
the  exterior,  even  of  a  packet,  that  may  please  or  displease ;  and 
consequently  worth  some  attention. 
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Yon  say  that  your  time  is  very  well  employed ;  and  so  it  is, 
though  as  yet  only  in  the  outlines,  and  first  routine  of  business. 
They  are  previously  necessary  to  be  known ;  they  smooth  the 
way  for  parts  and  dexterity.  Business  requires  no  conjuration 
nor  supernatural  talents,  as  people  unacquainted  with  it  are  apt 
to  think.  Method,  diligence,  and  discretion,  will  carry  a  man  of 
good  strong  common  sense,  much  higher  than  the  finest  parts, 
without  them,  can  do.  Par  negotiis,  neque  supra,1  is  the  true 
character  of  a  man  of  business  ;  but  then  it  implies  ready  atten- 
tion, and  no  absences,  and  a  flexibility  and  versatility  of  attention 
from  one  object  to  another,  without  being  engrossed  by  any  one. 
Be  upon  your  guard  against  the  pedantry  and  affectation  of 
business,  which  young  people  are  apt  to  fall  into,  from  the  pride 
of  being  concerned  in  it  young.  They  look  thoughtful,  complain 
of  the  weight  of  business,  throw  out  mysterious  hints,  and  seem 
big  with  secrets  which  they  do  not  know.  Do  you,  on  the  con- 
trary, never  talk  of  business  but  to  those  with  whom  you  are  to 
transact  it ;  and  learn  to  seem  vacuus  and  idle,  when  you  have 
the  most  business.  Of  all  things,  the  volto  sciolio,  and  the  pensieri 
stretti,  are  necessary.     Adieu. 


LETTER  CCLXVI 

London,  December  30,  O.  S.  1751. 

My  Dear  Friend  :  The  Parliaments  are  the  courts  of  justice  of 
France,  and  are  what  our  courts  of  justice  in  Westminster  Hall 
are  here.  They  used  anciently  to  follow  the  court,  and  administer 
justice  in  presence  of  the  king.  Philip  le  Bel  first  fixed  it  at 
Paris,  by  an  edict  of  1302.  It  consisted  then  of  but  one  chambre, 
which  was  called  la  Chambre  des  Pr&lats,  most  of  the  members  being 
ecclesiastics  ;  but  the  multiplicity  of  business  made  it  by  degrees 
necessary  to  create  several  other  chambres :  it  consists  now  of  seven 
chambres. 

La  Grande  Chambre,  which  is  the  highest  court  of  justice,  and 
to  which  appeals  lie  from  the  others. 

Les  cinq  Chambres  des  Enqueues,  which  are  like  our  Common 
Pleas,  and  Court  of  Exchequer. 

^Tacitus,  Annals,  vi.,  39.—  See  Letter  CCLX,^ 
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La  Tournelle,  which  is  the  court  for  criminal  justice,  and  answers 
to  our  Old  Bailey  and  King's  Bench. 

There  are  in  all  twelve  Parliaments  in  France  : — 

1.  Paris.  7.  Aix  en  Provence. 

2.  Toulouse.  8.  Rennes  en  Bretagne. 

3.  Grenoble.  9.   Pau  en  Navarre. 

4.  Bourdeaux.  10.  Metz. 

5.  Dijon.  1 1.  Dole  en  Franche  Comte. 

6.  Rouen.  12.  Douay. 

• 

There  are  three  Conseils  Souverains,  which  may  almost  be  called 
parliaments ;  they  are  those  of 

Perpignan.  Arras.  Alsace. 

For  further  particulars  of  the  French  Parliaments,  read  Bernard 
de  la  Rochefavin  des  Parlemens  de  France,  and  other  authors,  who 
have  treated  that  subject  constitutionally.  But  what  will  be 
still  better,  converse  upon  it  with  people  of  sense  and  knowledge, 
who  will  inform  you  of  the  particular  objects  of  the  several 
chambres,  and  the  businesses  of  the  respective  members,  as,  les 
Pr&idens,  les  Prfaidens  a  Mortier  (these  last  so  called  from  their 
black  velvet  caps  laced  with  gold),  les  Mattres  des  Requetes,  les 
Greffiers,  le  Procureur  General,  les  Avocats  Gene'raux,  les  Conseillers, 
etc.  The  great  point  in  dispute  is  concerning  the  powers  of  the 
Parliament  of  Paris  in  matters  of  state,  and  relatively  to  the 
Crown.  They  pretend  to  the  powers  of  the  States-General  of 
France  when  they  used  to  be  assembled  (which,  I  think,  they 
have  not  been  since  the  reign  of  Louis  the  Thirteenth,  in  the 
year  1615).  The  Crown  denies  those  pretensions,  and  considers 
them  only  as  courts  of  justice.  Mezeray  seems  to  be  on  the  side 
of  the  Parliament  in  this  question,  which  is  very  well  worth  your 
inquiry.  But,  be  that  as  it  will,  the  Parliament  of  Paris  is 
certainly  a  very  respectable  body,  and  much  regarded  by  the 
whole  kingdom.  The  edicts  of  the  Crown,  especially  those  for 
levying  money  on  the  subjects,  ought  to  be  registered  in  Parlia- 
ment ;  I  do  not  say  to  have  their  effect,  for  the  Crown  would  take 
good  care  of  that ;  but  to  have  a  decent  appearance,  and  to 
procure  a  willing  acquiescence  in  the  nation.  And  the  Crown 
itself,  absolute  as  it  is,  does  not  love  that  strong  opposition,  and 
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those  admirable  remonstrances,  which  it  sometimes  meets  with 
from  the  Parliaments.  Many  of  those  detached  pieces  are  very 
well  worth  your  collecting ;  and  I  remember,  a  year  or  two  ago,  a 
remonstrance  of  the  Parliament  of  Douay,  upon  the  subject,  as  I 
think,  of  the  vingti&me,  which  was,  in  my  mind,  one  of  the  finest 
and  most  moving  compositions  I  ever  read.  They  owned  them- 
selves, indeed,  to  be  slaves,  and  showed  their  chains :  but  humbly 
begged  of  his  Majesty  to  make  them  a  little  lighter,  and  less 
galling. 

The  States  of  France  were  general  assemblies  of  the  three  states 
or  orders  of  the  kingdom ;  the  Clergy,  the  Nobility,  and  the 
Tiers  Etat,  that  is,  the  people.  They  used  to  be  called  together 
by  the  King,  upon  the  most  important  affairs  of  state,  like  our 
Lords  and  Commons  in  Parliament,  and  our  Clergy  in  convocation. 
Our  Parliament  is  our  states,  and  the  French  Parliaments  are 
only  their  courts  of  justice.  The  nobility  consisted  of  all  those 
of  noble  extraction,  whether  belonging  to  the  sword  or  to  the  robe, 
excepting  such  as  were  chosen  (which  sometimes  happened)  by 
the  Tiers  Etat  as  their  deputies  to  the  States-General.1  The  Tiers 
Etat  was  exactly  our  House  of  Commons,  that  is,  the  people, 
represented  by  deputies  of  their  own  choosing.  Those  who  had 
the  most  considerable  places  dans  la  robe,  assisted  at  those  assem- 
blies, as  commissioners  on  the  part  of  the  Crown.  The  States 
met,  for  the  first  time  that  I  can  find  (I  mean  by  the  name  of  les 
Mats),  in  the  reign  of  Pharamond,  424,  when  they  confirmed  the 
Salic  law.  From  that  time  they  have  been  very  frequently 
assembled,  sometimes  upon  important  occasions,  as  making  war 
and  peace,  reforming  abuses,  etc. ;  at  other  times,  upon  seemingly 
trifling  ones,  as  coronations,  marriages,  etc.  Francis  the  First 
assembled  them,  in  1526,  to  declare  null  and  void  his  famous 
treaty  of  Madrid,  signed  and  sworn  to  by  him  during  his/  captiv- 
ity there.  They  grew  troublesome  to  the  Kings  and  to  their 
Ministers,  and  were  but  seldom  called  after  the  power  of  the 
Crown  grew  strong ;  and  they  have  never  been  heard  of  since  the 
year  1615.  Richelieu  came  and  shackled  the  nation,  and  Mazarin 
and  Louis  the  Fourteenth  riveted  the  shackles. 

1  [As  was  afterwards  the  case  with  Mirabeau.  "II  aspirait  a  etre  un  des  reprg- 
sentans  du  Tiers  Etat,  par  un  pressentiment  qu'il  y  jouerait  un  plus  grand  rdle,  et 
gue  sa  noblesse  meme  ajouterait  un  nouveau  meYite  a  ses  principea  ^Qprcta\TC&"  — 
Dumont,  Souvenirs  sur  Miradeau,  ch.  i.     M.] 
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There  still  subsist  in  some  provinces  in  France,  which  are 
called  pays  d'&tats,  an  humble  local  imitation,  or  rather  mimicry, 
of  the  great  6iaU,  as  in  Languedoc,  Bretagne,  etc  They  meet,  they 
speak,  they  grumble,  and  finally  submit  to  whatever  the  King 
orders. 

Independently  of  the  intrinsic  utility  of  this  kind  of  knowledge 
to  every  man  of  business,  it  is  a  shame  for  any  man  to  be  ignorant 
of  it,  especially  relatively  to  any  country  he  has  been  long  in. 
Adieu. 

LETTER  CCLXV1I 

London,  January  a,  O.  S.  1752. 

My  Dear  Friend  :  Laziness  of  mind,  or  inattention,  are  as 
great  enemies  to  knowledge,  as  incapacity ;  for,  in  truth,  what 
difference  is  there  between  a  man  who  will  not,  and  a  man  who 
cannot  be  informed  ?  This  difference  only,  that  the  former  is 
justly  to  be  blamed,  the  latter  to  be  pitied.  And  yet  how  many 
there  are,  very  capable  of  receiving  knowledge,  who  from  laziness, 
inattention,  and  incuriousness,  will  not  so  much  as  ask  for  it,  much 
less  take  the  least  pains  to  acquire  it ! 

Our  young  English  travellers  generally  distinguish  themselves 
by  a  voluntary  privation  of  all  that  useful  knowledge  for  which 
they  are  sent  abroad ;  and  yet,  at  that  age,  the  most  useful 
knowledge  is  the  most  easy  to  be  acquired ;  conversation  being 
the  book,  and  the  best  book  in  which  it  is  contained.  The 
drudgery  of  dry  grammatical  learning  is  over,  and  the  fruits  of 
it  are  mixed  with,  and  adorned  by,  the  flowers  of  conversation. 
How  many  o£  our  young  men  have  been  a  year  at  Rome,  and 
as  long  at  Paris,  without  knowing  the  meaning  and  institution  of 
the  Conclave  in  the  former,  and  of  the  Parliament  in  the  latter  ? 
and  this  merely  for  want  of  asking  the  first  people  they  met  with 
in  those  several  places,  who  could  at  least  have  given  them  some 
general  notions  of  those  matters. 

You  will,  I  hope,  be  wiser,  and  omit  no  opportunity  (for 
opportunities  present  themselves  every  hour  of  the  day)  of 
acquainting  yourself  with  all  those  political  and  constitutional 
particulars  of  the  kingdom  and  government  of  France.  For 
instance,  when  you  hear  people  mention  le  Chancelier,  or  le  Garde 
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des  Sceaux,  is  it  any  great  trouble  for  you  to  ask,  or  for  others  to 
tell  you,  what  is  the  nature,  the  powers,  the  objects,  and  the 
profits  of  those  two  employments,  either  when  joined  together, 
as  they  often  are,  or  when  separate,  as  they  are  at  present? 
When  you  hear  of  a  Gouverneur,  a  Lieutenant  du  Rot,  a  Comman- 
dant, and  an  Intendant  of  the  same  province,  is  it  not  natural,  is 
it  not  becoming,  is  it  not  necessary,  for  a  stranger  to  inquire 
into  their  respective  rights  and  privileges  ?  And  yet,  I  dare  say, 
there  are  very  few  Englishmen  who  know  the  difference  between 
the  civil  department  of  the  Intendant,  and  the  military  powers 
of  the  others.  When  you  hear  (as  I  am  persuaded  you  must) 
every  day  of  the  Vingti&me,  which  is  one  in  twenty,  and  conse- 
quently five  per  cent.,  inquire  upon  what  that  tax  is  laid,  whether 
upon  lands,  money,  merchandise,  or  upon  all  three ;  how  levied, 
and  what  it  is  supposed  to  produce.  When  you  find  in  books 
(as  you  will  sometimes)  allusions  to  particular  laws  and  customs, 
do  not  rest  till  you  have  traced  them  up  to  their  source.  To 
give  you  two  examples  ;  you  will  meet  in  some  French  comedies, 
Cri  or  Clameur  de  Haro  ;  ask  what  it  means,  and  you  will  be  told 
that  it  is  a  term  of  the  law  in  Normandy,  and  means  citing, 
arresting,  or  obliging  any  person  to  appear  in  the  courts  of 
justice,  either  upon  a  civil  or  a  criminal  account ;  and  that  it 
is  derived  from  a  Raoul,  which  Raoul  was  anciently  Duke  of 
Normandy,  and  a  prince  eminent  for  his  justice  :  insomuch,  that 
when  any  injustice  was  committed,  the  cry  immediately  was,  venez 
&  Raoul,  d  Raoul,  which  words  are  now  corrupted  and  jumbled 
into  haro.  Another,  Le  vol  du  Chapon,  that  is,  a  certain  district 
of  ground  immediately  contiguous  to  the  mansion-seat  of  a  family, 
and  answers  to  what  we  call  in  English  demesnes.  It  is  in  France 
computed  at  about  1 600  feet  round  the  house,  that  being  sup- 
posed to  be  the  extent  of  the  capon's  flight  from  la  basse  cour. 
This  little  district  must  go  along  with  the  mansion-seat,  how- 
ever the  rest  of  the  estate  may  be  divided. 

I  do  not  mean  that  you  should  be  a  French  lawyer ;  but  I 
would  not  have  you  unacquainted  with  the  general  principles  of 
their  law,  in  matters  that  occur  every  day.  Such  is  the  nature 
of  their  descents ;  that  is,  the  inheritance  of  lands :  Do  they 
all  go  to  the  eldest  son,  or  are  they  equally  divided  among 
the  children  of  the  deceased  ?     In  England,  a\\  \an&&  \iTv&^C0te&. 
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descend  to  the  eldest  son,  as  heir-at-law,  unless  otherwise 
disposed  of  by  the  father's  will,  except  in  the  county  of  Kent, 
where  a  particular  custom  prevails,  called  Gavelkind  ; 1  by  which, 
if  the  father  dies  intestate,  all  his  children  divide  his  lands 
equally  among  them.  In  Germany,  as  you  know,  all  lands  that 
are  not  fiefs,  are  equally  divided  among  all  the  children,  which 
ruins  those  families ;  but  all  male  fiefs  of  the  empire  descend 
unalienably  to  the  next  male  heir,  which  preserves  those  families. 
In  France,  I  believe,  descents  vary  in  different  provinces. 

The  nature  of  marriage  contracts  deserves  inquiry.  In  Eng- 
land, the  general  practice  is,  the  husband  takes  all  the  wife's 
fortune ;  and,  in  consideration  of  it,  settles  upon  her  a  proper 
pin-money,  as  it  is  called ;  that  is,  an  annuity  during  his  life, 
and  a  jointure  after  his  death.  In  France  it  is  not  so,  particu- 
larly at  Paris ;  where  la  communauti  des  biens  is  established 
Any  married  woman  at  Paris  (if  you  are  acquainted  with  one)  can 
inform  you  of  all  these  particulars. 

These  and  other  things  o£  the  same  nature,  are  the  useful  and 
rational  objects  of  the  curiosity  of  a  man  of  sense  and  business. 
Could  they  only  be  attained  by  laborious  researches  in  folio- 
books,  and  worm-eaten  manuscripts,  I  should  not  wonder  at  a 
young  fellow's  being  ignorant  of  them;  but  as  they  are  the 
frequent  topics  of  conversation,  and  to  be  known  by  a  very  little 
degree  of  curiosity,  inquiry  and  attention,  it  is  unpardonable  not 
to  know  them. 

Thus  I  have  given  you  some  hints  only  for  your  inquiries; 
UEtat  de  la  France,  V Almanack  Royal,  and  twenty  other  such 
superficial  books,  will  furnish  you  with  a  thousand  more.  Appro- 
fondissez. 

How  often,  and  how  justly,  have  I  since  regretted  negligences 
of  this  kind  in  my  youth !  And  how  often  have  I  since  been 
at  great  trouble  to  learn  many  things  which  I  could  then  have 
learned  without  any !  Save  yourself  now,  then,  I  beg  of  you, 
that  regret  and  trouble  hereafter.  Ask  questions,  and  many 
questions ;  and  leave  nothing  till  you  are  thoroughly  informed 
of  it.     Such  pertinent  questions  are  far  from  being  ill-bred  or 

USec  Blackstone's  Commentaries,  book  ii.,  ch.  vi.  According  to  Seldon's 
opinion,  gavelkind  before  the  Norman  conquest  was  the  general  custom  of  the 
realm.     M.J 
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troublesome  to  those  of  whom  you  ask  them ;  on  the  contrary, 
they  are  a  tacit  compliment  to  their  knowledge;  and  people 
have  a  better  opinion  of  a  young  man,  when  they  see  him 
desirous  to  be  informed. 

I  have  by  last  post  received  your  two  letters  of  the  1st  and 
5th  January,  N.  S.  I  am  very  glad  that  you  have  been  at  all 
the  shows  at  Versailles:  frequent  the  courts.  I  can  conceive 
the  murmurs  of  the  French  at  the  poorness  of  the  fire-works,  by 
which  they  thought  their  king  or  their  country  degraded  ;  and, 
in  truth,  were  things  always  as  they  should  be,  when  kings  give 
shows  they  ought  to  be  magnificent 

I  thank  you  for  the  Thkse  de  la  Sorbonne,  which  you  intend  to 
send  me,  and  which  I  am  impatient  to  receive.  But  pray  read 
it  carefully  yourself  first ;  and  inform  yourself  what  the  Sor- 
bonne is,  by  whom  founded,  and  for  what  purposes. 

Since  you  have  time,  you  have  done  very  well  to  take  an 
Italian  and  a  German  master  ;  but  pray  take  care  to  leave  your- 
self time  enough  for  company ;  for  it  is  in  company  only  that 
you  can  learn  what  will  be  much  more  useful  to  you  than  either 
Italian  or  German  ;  I  mean  la  politesse,  les  manieres  et  les  grdces, 
without  which,  as  I  told  you  long  ago,  and  I  told  you  true,  ogni 
fatica  e  vana.     Adieu. 

Pray  make  my  compliments  to  Lady  Brown. 


LETTER  CCLXVIII 

LONDON,  January  6,  0,  S.  1752. 

My  Dear  Friend  :  I  recommended  to  you,  in  my  last,  some  in- 
quiries into  the  constitution  of  that  famous  society  the  Sorbonne  ; 
but  as  I  cannot  wholly  trust  to  the  diligence  of  those  inquiries, 
I  will  give  you  here  the  outlines  of  that  establishment ;  which 
may  possibly  excite  you  to  inform  yourself  of  particulars,  which 
you  are  more  a  portie  to  know  than  I  am. 

It  was  founded  by  Robert  de  Sorbon,1  in  the  year  1256,  for  six- 

1  [Robert  de  Sorbonne,  founder  of  the  famous  college  called  after  him,  was  born 
October  9,  1201,  at  Sorbonne,  otherwise  Sorbon  (a  little  village  of  the  diocese  of 
Rheims),  whence  he  had  his  name.  He  became  Canon  of  Cambray  about  1251 ; 
and  reflecting  on  the  pains  it  had  cost  him  to  gain  a  doctor's  degree,  determined 
to  facilitate  the  acquisition  of  )earning  to  poor  scholars.    In  1253  be  to\r&ta&\»& 

VOL.   II — 13 
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teen  poor  scholars  in  divinity ;  four  of  each  nation,  of  the  uni- 
versity of  which  it  made  a  part ;  since  that  it  hath  been  much 
extended  and  enriched,  especially  by  the  liberality  and  pride  of 
Cardinal  Richelieu ;  who  made  it  a  magnificent  building  for  six 
and  thirty  doctors  of  that  society  to  live  in ;  besides  which,  there 
are  six  professors  and  schools  for  divinity.  This  society  has  been 
long  famous  for  theological  knowledge  and  exercitations.  There 
unintelligible  points  are  debated  with  passion,  though  they  can 
never  be  determined  by  reason.  Logical  subtilties  set  common 
sense  at  defiance ;  and  mystical  refinements  disfigure  and  disguise 
the  native  beauty  and  simplicity  of  true  natural  religion  ;  wild 
imaginations  form  systems,  which  weak  minds  adopt  implicitly, 
and  which  sense  and  reason  oppose  in  vain ;  their  voice  is  not 
strong  enough  to  be  heard  in  schools  of  divinity.  Political  views 
are  by  no  means  neglected  in  those  sacred  places ;  and  questions 
are  agitated  and  decided,  according  to  the  degree  of  regard,  or 
rather  submission,  which  the  sovereign  is  pleased  to  show  the 
Church.  Is  the  king  a  slave  to  the  Church,  though  a  tyrant  to 
the  laity?  The  least  resistance  to  his  will  shall  be  declared 
damnable.  But  if  he  will  not  acknowledge  the  superiority  of 
their  spiritual  over  his  temporal,  nor  even  admit  their  imperium 
in  imperio,  which  is  the  least  they  will  compound  for,  it  becomes 
meritorious  not  only  to  resist,  but  to  depose  him.  And  I  sup- 
pose that  the  bold  propositions  in  the  thesis  you  mention,  are  a 
return  for  the  valuation  of  les  biens  du  Clergt. 

I  would  advise  you,  by  all  means,  to  attend  two  or  three  of 
their  public  disputations,  in  order  to  be  informed  both  of  the 
manner  and  the  substance  of  those  scholastic  exercises.  Pray 
remember  to  go  to  all  such  kind  of  things.  Do  not  put  it  off, 
as  one  is  too  apt  to  do  those  things  which  one  knows  can  be 
done  every  day,  or  any  day ;  for  one  afterwards  repents  ex- 
tremely, when  too  late,  the  not  having  done  them. 

But  there  is  another  (so  called)  religious  society,  of  which  the 
minutest  circumstance  deserves  attention,  and  furnishes  great 
matter  for  useful  reflections.  You  easily  guess  that  I  mean  the 
society  of  les  RR.   PP.1  JSsuites,  established  but  in  the  year 

college,  consisting  of  doctors,  bachelor-fellows,  bachelors  not  fellows,  and  poor 
students.  Robert  de  Sorbonne  called  the  college  "  the  House  of  the  Poor,"  hence 
we  read  on  many  MSS.,  that  they  belong  to  the  "  pauvres  maltres  de  Sorbonne  ".] 

1  [Les  Revfctends  ^tecesJ\ 
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1540,  by  a  Bull  of  Pope  Paul  the  Third.  Its  progress,  and  I 
may  say  its  victories,  were  more  rapid  than  those  of  the  Romans ; 
for  within  the  same  century  it  governed  all  Europe ;  and,  in  the 
next,  it  extended  its  influence  over  the  whole  world.  Its  founder 
was  an  abandoned  profligate  Spanish  officer,  Ignatius  Loyola ; 
who,  in  the  year  1521,  being  wounded  in  the  leg  at  the  siege 
of  Pampeluna,  went  mad  from  the  smart  of  his  wound,  the 
reproaches  of  his  conscience,  and  his  confinement,  during  which 
he  read  the  lives  of  the  Saints.  Consciousness  of  guilt,  a  fiery 
temper,  and  a  wild  imagination,  the  common  ingredients  of 
enthusiasm,  made  this  madman  devote  himself  to  the  particular 
service  of  the  Virgin  Mary ;  whose  knight-errant  he  declared 
himself,  in  the  very  same  form  in  which  the  old  knights-errant 
in  romances  used  to  declare  themselves  the  knights  and  cham- 
pions of  certain  beautiful  and  incomparable  princesses,  whom 
sometimes  they  had,  but  oftener  had  not,  seen.  For  Dulcinea 
del  Toboso  was  by  no  means  the  first ,  princess  whom  her  faithful 
and  valorous  knight  had  never  seen  in  his  life.  The  enthusiast 
went  to  the  Holy  Land,  from  whence  he  returned  to  Spain, 
where  he  began  to  learn  Lathi  and  philosophy  at  three  and 
thirty  years  old,  so  that  no  doubt  but  he  made  a  great  progress  in 
both.  The  better  to  carry  on  his  mad  and  wicked  designs,  he 
chose  four  disciples,  or  rather  apostles,  all  Spaniards,  viz.,  Laynes, 
Salmeron,  Bobadilla,  and  Rodriguez.  He  then  composed  the 
rules  and  constitutions  of  his  order ;  which,  in  the  year  1 547, 
was  called  tfre  order  of  Jesuits,  from  the  church  of  Jesus  in 
Rome,  which  was  given  them.  Ignatius  died  in  1556,  aged 
sixty-five,  thirty-five  years  after  his  conversion,  and  sixteen  years 
after  the  establishment  of  his  society.  He  was  canonized  in  the 
year  1609,  and  is  doubtless  now  a  saint  in  heaven. 

If  the  religious  and  moral  principles  of  this  society  are  to  be 
detested,  as  they  justly  are,  the  wisdom  of  their  political 
principles  is  as  justly  to  be  admired.  Suspected,  collectively 
as  an  order,  of  the  greatest  crimes,  and  convicted  of  many,  they 
have  either  escaped  punishment,  or  triumphed  after  it ;  as  in 
France,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Fourth.  They  have,  directly 
or  indirectly,  governed  the  consciences  and  the  councils  of  all 
the  Catholic  princes  in  Europe ;  they  almost  governed  China  in 
the  reign  of  Cang-ghi ;  and  they  are  now  actually  m  ^os!&es&\ow 
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of  the  Paraguay  in  America,  pretending,  but  paying  no  obedience 
to  the  Crown  of  Spain.  As  a  collective  body  they  are  detested, 
even  by  all  the  Catholics,  not  excepting  the  clergy,  both  secular 
and  regular,  and  yet,  as  individuals,  they  are  loved,  respected, 
and  they  govern  wherever  they  are. 

Two  things,  I  believe,  chiefly  contribute  to  their  success.  The 
first,  that  passive,  implicit,  unlimited  obedience  to  their  General 
(who  always  resides  at  Rome),  and  to  the  superiors  of  their  several 
houses,  appointed  by  him.  This  obedience  is  observed  by  them 
all  to  a  most  astonishing  degree ;  and  I  believe  there  is  no  one 
society  in  the  world,  of  which  so  many  individuals  sacrifice  their 
private  interest  to  the  general  one  of  the  society  itself  The 
second  is,  the  education  of  youth,  which  they  have  in  a  manner 
engrossed  ;  there  they  give  the  first,  and  the  first  are  the  lasting 
impressions :  those  impressions  are  always  calculated  to  be  favour- 
able to  the  society.  I  have  known  many  Catholics,  educated  by 
the  Jesuits,  who,  though  they  detested  the  society  from  reason 
and  knowledge,  have  always  remained  attached  to  it,  from  habit 
and  prejudice.  The  Jesuits  know,  better  than  any  set  of  people 
in  the  world,  the  importance  of  the  art  of  pleasing,  and  study  it 
more ;  they  become  all  things  to  all  men  in  order  to  gain,  not 
a  few,  but  many.  In  Asia,  Africa,  and  America,  they  become 
more  than  half  pagans,  in  order  to  convert  the  pagans  to  be  less 
than  half  Christians.  In  private  families,  they  begin  by  insinu- 
ating themselves  as  friends,  they  grow  to  be  favourites,  and  they 
end  directors.  Their  manners  are  not  like  those  of  any  other 
Regulars  in  the  world,  but  gentle,  polite,  and  engaging.  They 
are  all  carefully  bred  up  to  that  particular  destination,  to  which 
they  seem  to  have  a  natural  turn ;  for  which  reason  one  sees 
most  Jesuits  excel  in  some  particular  thing.  They  even  breed 
up  some  for  martyrdom  in  case  of  need ;  as  the  superior  of  a 
Jesuit  seminary  at  Rome  told  Lord  Bolingbroke  :  Ed  abbiamo 
anche  martin  per  il  martirio,  se  bisogna. 

Inform  yourself  minutely  of  everything  concerning  this  extra- 
ordinary  establishment ;  go  into  their  houses,  get  acquainted  with 
individuals,  hear  some  of  them  preach.  The  finest  preacher  I 
ever  heard  in  my  life  is  le  Pere  NeufVille,1  who,  I  believe,  preaches 

1  [More  correctly  ' '  de  Neuvttle  ".    There  were  two  contemporary  priests  of  this 
name,  who  each  gained  some  reputation  as  a.^TCastaet.    Otvewas  Pierre  Claude 
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still  at  Paris,  and  is  so  much  in  the  best  company,  that  you  may 
easily  get  personally  acquainted  with  him. 

If  you  would  know  their  morale  read  Pascal's  Lellres  Provin- 
ciates, in  which  it  is  very  truly  displayed  from  their  own 
writings. 

Upon  the  whole,  this  is  certain,  that  a  society  of  which  so 
little  good  is  said,  and  so  much  ill  believed,  and  that  still  not 
only  subsists,  but  flourishes,  must  be  a  very  able  one.  It  is  always 
mentioned  as  a  proof  of  the  superior  abilities  of  the  Cardinal 
Richelieu,  that,  though  hated  by  all  the  nation,  and  still  more  by 
his  master,  he  kept  his  power  in  spite  of  both. 

I  would  earnestly  wish  you  to  do  everything  now,  which  I  wish 
that  I  had  done  at  your  age,  and  did  not  do.  Every  country  has 
its  peculiarities,  which  one  can  be  much  better  informed  of  during 
one's  residence  there,  than  by  reading  all  the  books  in  the  world 
afterwards.  While  you  are  in  Catholic  countries,  inform  yourself 
of  all  the  forms  and  ceremonies  of  that  tawdry  Church ;  see 
their  convents  both  of  men  and  women,  know  their  several  rules 
and  orders,  attend  their  most  remarkable  ceremonies ;  have  their 
terms  of  art  explained  to  you,  their  tierce,  sexte,  nones,  matines, 
vipres,  complies;  their  briviaires,  rosaires,  heures,  chapelets,  agnus, 
etc,  things  that  many  people  talk  of  from  habit,  though  few  know 
the  true  meaning  of  any  one  of  them.  Converse  with,  and  study 
the  characters  of  some  of  those  incarcerated  enthusiasts.  Frequent 
some  parloirs  and  see  the  air  and  manners  of  those  Recluse,  who 
are  a  distinct  nation  themselves,  and  like  no  other. 

I  dined  yesterday  with  Mrs.  Fitzgerald,  her  mother  and  hus- 
band. He  is  an  athletic  Hibernian,  handsome  in  his  person,  but 
excessively  awkward  and  vulgar  in  his  air  and  manner.  She  in- 
quired much  after  you,  and,  I  thought,  with  interest.  I  answered 
her  as  a  Mezzano  should  do,  et  je  prdnai  votre  tendresse,  vos  soins, 
et  vos  souptrs. 

Frey  de  Neuville  (1692- 1775),  whose  family  came  originally  from  Bale  and  after- 
wards settled  in  Brittany.  He  was  twice  provincial  of  the  order  of  Jesuits.  His 
Sermons  were  published  at  Rouen  in  1778.  But  the  preacher  to  whom  Lord 
Chesterfield  refers  is  almost  certainly  Charles  Frey  de  Neuville,  who  was  born  in 
1693  in  the  diocese  of  Coutances ;  he  died  at  St.  Germain  in  1774.  Pere  Charles  de 
Neuville  was  educated  in  the  Jesuit  College  at  Rennes,  and  joined  the  order  early 
in  life.  His  Oraison  funibrt  de  M.  U  Cardinal  de  Fleury  gave  rise  to  much 
criticism,  to  which  the  author  replied  several  times.  His  Sermons,  etc.  (Paris, 
1777),  were  translated  into  German,  Spanish  and  Italian,] 
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When  you  meet  with  any  British  returning  to  their  own  country, 
pray  send  me  by  them  any  little  brochure*,  factums,  threes,  etc.,  qui 
font  du  bruit  ou  du  plaisir  a  Paris.     Adieu,  child. 


LETTER  CCLXIX 

London,  January  23,  O.  S.  1752. 

My  Dear  Friend  :  Have  you  seen  the  new  tragedy  of  Varan,1 
and  what  do  you  think  of  it  ?  Let  me  know,  for  I  am  determined 
to  form  my  taste  upon  yours.  I  hear  that  the  situations  and 
incidents  are  well  brought  on,  and  the  catastrophe  unexpected 
and  surprising,  but  the  verses  bad.  I  suppose  it  is  the  subject  of 
all  the  conversations  at  Paris,  where  both  women  and  men  are 
judges  and  critics  of  all  such  performances ;  such  conversations, 
that  both  form  and  improve  the  taste  and  whet  the  judgment, 
are  surely  preferable  to  the  conversations  of  our  mixed  com- 
panies here  ;  which,  if  they  happen  to  rise  above  brag  and  whist, 
infallibly  stop  short  of  everything  either  pleasing  or  instructive. 
I  take  the  reason  of  this  to  be,  that  (as  women  generally  give  the 
ton  to  the  conversation)  our  English  women  are  not  near  so  well 
informed  and  cultivated  as  the  French ;  besides  that  they  are 
naturally  more  serious  and  silent. 

I  could  wish  there  were  a  treaty  made  between  the  French  and 
English  theatres,  in  which  both  parties  should  make  considerable 
concessions.  The  English  ought  to  give  up  their  notorious  vio- 
lations of  all  the  unities ;  and  all  their  massacres,  racks,  dead 
bodies,  and  mangled  carcases,  which  they  so  frequently  exhibit 
upon  their  stage.  The  French  should  engage  to  have  more 
action,  and  less  declamation ;  and  not  to  cram  and  crowd  things 
together,  to  almost  a  degree  of  impossibility,  from  a  too  scrupulous 
adherence  to  the  unities.  The  English  should  restrain  the 
licentiousness  of  their  poets,  and  the  French  enlarge  the  liberty 
of  theirs :  their  poets  are  the  greatest  slaves  in  their  country, 
and  that  is  a  bold  word  ;  ours  are  the  most  tumultuous  subjects  in 
England,  and  that  is  saying  a  good  deal.  Under  such  regulations, 
one  might  hope  to  see  a  play,  in  which  one  should  not  be  lulled 
to  sleep  by  the  length  of  a  monotonical  declamation,  nor  frightened 

1  [By  the  Vicomte  de  Grave.] 
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and  shocked  by  the  barbarity  of  the  action.  The  unity  of  time 
extended  occasionally  to  three  or  four  days,  and  the  unity  of 
place  broke  into,  as  far  as  the  same  street,  or  sometimes  the  same 
town ;  both  which,  I  will  affirm,  are  as  probable,  as  four  and 
twenty  hours,  and  the  same  room. 

More  indulgence  too,  in  my  mind,  should  be  shown,  than  the 
French  are  willing  to  allow,  to  bright  thoughts,  and  to  shining 
images ;  for  though,  I  confess,  it  is  not  very  natural  for  a  hero  or 
a  princess  to  say  fine  things  in  all  the  violence  of  grief,  love,  rage, 
etc.,  yet,  I  can  as  well  suppose  that,  as  I  can  that  they  should 
talk  to  themselves  for  half  an  hour ;  which  they  must  necessarily 
do,  or  no  tragedy  could  be  carried  on,  unless  they  had  recourse 
to  a  much  greater  absurdity,  the  choruses  of  the  ancients. 
Tragedy  is  of  a  nature,  that  one  must  see  it  with  a  degree  of 
self-deception ;  we  must  lend  ourselves  a  little  to  the  delusion ; 
and  I  am  very  willing  to  carry  that  complaisance  a  little  farther 
than  the  French  do. 

Tragedy  must  be  something  bigger  than  life,  or  it  would  not 
affect  us.  In  nature  the  most  violent  passions  are  silent ;  in 
tragedy  they  must  speak,  and  speak  with  dignity  too.  Hence 
the  necessity  of  their  being  written  in  verse,  and  unfortunately 
for  the  French,  from  the  weakness  of  their  language,  in  rhymes. 
And  for  the  same  reason,  Cato  the  Stoic,  expiring  at  Utica, 
rhymes  masculine  and  feminine  at  Paris;  and  fetches  his  last 
breath  at  London,  in  most  harmonious  and  correct  blank  verse. 

It  is  quite  otherwise  with  Comedy,  which  should  be  mere 
common  life,  and  not  one  jot  bigger.  Every  character  should 
speak  upon  the  stage,  not  only  what  it  would  utter  in  the  situa- 
tion there  represented,  but  in  the  same  manner  in  which  it  would 
express  it.  For  which  reason  I  cannot  allow  rhymes  in  comedy, 
unless  they  were  put  into  the  mouth,  and  came  out  of  the  mouth 
of  a  mad  poet.  But  it  is  impossible  to  deceive  one's  self  enough, 
(nor  is  it  the  least  necessary  in  comedy),  to  suppose  a  dull  rogue 
of  an  usurer  cheating,  or  gros  Jean  blundering  in  the  finest  rhymes 
in  the  world. 

As  for  Operas,  they  are  essentially  too  absurd  and  extravagant 
to  mention:  I  look  upon  them  as  a  magic  scene,  contrived  to 
please  the  eyes  and  the  ears,  at  the  expense  of  the  understand- 
ing ;  and  I  consider  singing,  rhyming,  and  chiming  heroes,  and 
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princesses,  and  philosophers,  as  I  do  the  hills,  the  trees,  the 
birds,  and  the  beasts,  who  amicably  joined  in  one  common 
country  dance,  to  the  irresistible  tune  of  Orpheus's  lyre.  When- 
ever I  go  to  an  opera,  I  leave  my  sense  and  reason  at  the  door 
with  my  half-guinea,  and  deliver  myself  up  to  my  eyes  and  my 
ears. 

Thus  I  have  made  you  my  poetical  confession ;  in  which  I 
have  acknowledged  as  many  sins  against  the  established  taste 
in  both  countries,  as  a  frank  heretic  could  have  owned  against 
the  established  Church  in  either,  but  I  am  now  privileged  by  my 
age  to  taste  and  think  for  myself,  and  not  to  care  what  other 
people  think  of  me  in  those  respects ;  an  advantage  which  youth, 
among  its  many  advantages,  hath  not.  It  must  occasionally  and 
outwardly  conform,  to  a  certain  degree,  to  established  tastes, 
fashions  and  decisions.  A  young  man  may,  with  a  becoming 
modesty,  dissent,  in  private  companies,  from  public  opinions  and 
prejudices:  but  he  must  not  attack  them  with  warmth,  nor  magis- 
terially set  up  his  own  sentiments  against  them.  Endeavour  to 
hear  and  know  all  opinions;  receive  them  with  complaisance; 
form  your  own  with  coolness,  and  give  it  with  modesty. 

I  have  received  a  letter  from  Sir  John  Lambert,  in  which  he 
requests  me  to  use  my  interest  to  procure  him  the  remittance  of 
Mr.  Spencer's  money,  when  he  goes  abroad :  and  also  desires  to 
know  to  whose  account  he  is  to  place  the  postage  of  my  letters. 
I  do  not  trouble  him  with  a  letter  in  answer,  since  you  can  execute 
the  commission.  Pray  make  my  compliments  to  him,  and  assure 
him,  that  1  will  do  all  I  can  to  procure  him  Mr.  Spencer's  business ; 
but  that  his  most  effectual  way  will  be  by  Messrs.  Hoare,  who  are 
Mr.  Spencer's  cashiers,  and  who  will  undoubtedly  have  their 
choice  upon  whom  they  will  give  him  his  credit.  As  for  the 
postage  of  the  letters,  your  purse  and  mine  being  pretty  near 
the  same,  do  you  pay  it,  over  and  above  your  next  draft 

Your  relations,  the  Princes  Borghese,1  will  soon  be  with  you 
at  Paris ;  for  they  leave  London  this  week :  whenever  you  con- 
verse with  them,  I  desire  it  may  be  in  Italian ;  that  language 
not  being  yet  familiar  enough  to  you. 

By  our  printed  papers,  there  seems  to  be  a  sort  of  compromise 

1  [See  note  to  Letter  CCLX.] 
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between  the  King  and  the  Parliament,  with  regard  to  the  affairs 
of  the  hospitals,  by  taking  them  out  of  the  hands  of  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Paris,1  and  placing  them  in  Monsieur  d'Argenson's : 2  if 
this  be  true,  that  compromise,  as  it  is  called,  is  clearly  a  victory 
on  the  side  of  the  court,  and  a  defeat  on  the  part  of  the  parlia- 
ment ;  tor  if  the  parliament  had  a  right,  they  had  it  as  much 
to  the  exclusion  of  Monsieur  d'Argenson  as  of  the  Archbishop. 
Adieu. 

LETTER  CCLXX 

LONDON,  February  6,  O.  S.  1752. 

My  Dear  Friend  :  Your  criticism  of  Varon  is  strictly  just ; 
but,  in  truth,  severe.  You  French  critics  seek  for  a  fault  as 
eagerly  as  I  do  for  a  beauty :  you  consider  things  in  the  worst 
light,  to  show  your  skill,  at  the  expense  of  your  pleasure ;  I  view 
them  in  the  best,  that  I  may  have  more  pleasure,  though  at  the 
expense  of  my  judgment.  A  trompeur  trompeur  et  demi  is  prettily 
said  ;  and,  if  you  please,  you  may  call  Fawn,  un  Normand,  and 
Sostrate,  un  Manceau  qui  vaut  un  Normand  et  demi ;  and  consider- 
ing the  denouement  in  the  light  of  trick  upon  trick,  it  would 
undoubtedly  be  below  the  dignity  of  the  buskin,  and  fitter  for 
the  sock. 

But  let  us  see  if  we  cannot  bring  off  the  author.  The  great 
question,  upon  which  all  turns,  is  to  discover  and  ascertain  who 
CUonice  really  is.  There  are  doubts  concerning  her  Hot;  how 
shall  they  be  cleared  ?  Had  the  truth  been  extorted  from  Varon 
(who  alone  knew)  by  the  rack,  it  would  have  been  a  true  tragical 
denouement.  But  that  would  probably  not  have  done  with 
Varon,  who  is  represented  as  a  bold,  determined,  wicked,  and 
at  that  time  desperate  fellow ;  for  he  was  in  the  hands  of  an 
enemy,  who  he  knew  could  not  forgive  him  with  common  pru- 

1  [Cbristophe  de  Beaumont,  Archbishop  of  Paris  (1703-81),  was  raised  to  that 
dignity  in  1746 ;  he  had  previously  been  Bishop  of  Bayonne,  and  Archbishop  of 
Vienna.  His  high  office  was  held  at  a  time  of  exceptional  difficulty,  when  ecclesi- 
astical dissensions  and  troubles  had  been  augmented  by  the  famous  Bull  of  Clement 
the  Eleventh  entitled  Unigenitus,  in  which  the  French  translation  of  the  New 
Testament  by  Paschasius  Quenel  was  condemned.  The  archbishop  was  famous 
for  his  opposition  to  the  Court  and  his  controversy  with  Rousseau.  At  the  revolu- 
tion his  tomb  was  destroyed,  but  it  was  restored  in  181 1.] 

2  [Marc  Pierre  de  Voyer,  Comte  d'Argenson,  Ministre  de  la  Guerre.] 
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dence  or  safety.  The  rack  would  therefore  have  extorted  no 
truth  from  him ;  but  he  would  have  died  enjoying  the  doubts 
of  his  enemies,  and  the  confusion  that  must  necessarily  attend 
those  doubts.  A  stratagem  is  therefore  thought  of,  to  discover 
what  force  and  terror  could  not,  and  the  stratagem  such  as  no 
king  or  minister  would  disdain,  to  get  at  an  important  discovery. 
If  you  call  that  stratagem  a  trick,  you  vilify  it,  and  make  it 
comical ;  but  call  that  trick  a  stratagem,  or  a  measure,  and  you 
dignify  it  up  to  tragedy :  so  frequently  do  ridicule  or  dignity  turn 
upon  one  single  word.  It  is  commonly  said,  and  more  particu- 
larly by  Lord  Shaftesbury,  that  ridicule  is  the  best  test  of  truth ; l 
for  that  it  will  not  stick  where  it  is  not  just.  I  deny  it  A  truth 
learned  in  a  certain  light,  and  attacked  in  certain  words,  by  men 
of  wit  and  humour,  may,  and  often  doth,  become  ridiculous,  at 
least  so  far,  that  the  truth  is  only  remembered  and  repeated  for 
the  sake  of  the  ridicule.  The  overturn  of  Mary  of  Medicis  into  a 
river,  where  she  was  half  drowned,  would  never  have  been  remem- 
bered, if  Madame  de  Verneuil,  who  saw  it,  had  not  said,  la  Heine 
boil.  Pleasure  or  malignity  often  gives  ridicule  a  weight  which 
it  does  not  deserve.  The  versification,  I  must  confess,  is  too  much 
neglected,  and  too  often  bad:  but  upon  the  whole,  I  read  the 
play  with  pleasure. 

If  there  is  but  a  great  deal  of  wit  and  character  in  your  new 
comedy,  1  will  readily  compound  for  its  having  little  or  no  plot. 
I  chiefly  mind  dialogue  and  character  in  comedies.  Let  dull 
critics  feed  upon  the  carcases  of  plays ;  give  me  the  taste  and 
the  dressing. 

I  am  very  glad  you  went  to  Versailles,  to  see  the  ceremony  of 
creating  the  Prince  de  Conde,2  Chevalier  de  VOrdre ;  and  I  do 

2[Dr.  Johnson,  in  his  Life  of  Akenside  remarks  :  "  If  ridicule  be  applied  to  any 
position  as  the  test  of  truth,  it  will  then  become  a  question  whether  such  ridicule 
be  just ;  and  this  can  only  be  decided  by  the  application  of  truth  as  the  test  of 
ridicule.  Two  men  fearing,  one  a  real,  and  the  other  a  fancied,  danger  will  be 
for  a  while  equally  exposed  to  the  inevitable  consequences  of  cowardice,  con- 
temptuous censure,  and  ludicrous  representation  ;  and  the  true  state  of  both  cases 
must  be  known  before  it  can  be  decided  whose  terror  is  rational,  and  whose  is 
ridiculous — who  is  to  be  pitied,  and  who  to  be  despised." 

Lord  Chesterfield  often  attacked  Lord  Shaftesbury's  statement.  Writing  to  his 
godson,  Philip  Stanhope  (in  a  letter  to  be  delivered  after  his  own  death),  he  says: 
"  Carefully  avoid  every  singularity  that  may  give  a  handle  to  ridicule,  for  ridicule 
(with  submission  to  Lord  Shaftesbury),  though  not  founded  upon  truth,  will  stick 
for  some  time,  and,  if  thrown  by  a  skilful  hand,  perhaps  for  ever  ".] 

8  [Louis  Joseph  de  Bourbon  (1736-1818).] 
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not  doubt,  but  that  upon  this  occasion  you  informed  yourself 
thoroughly  of  the  institution  and  rules  of  that  Order.  If  you 
did,  you  were  certainly  told,  it  was  instituted  by  Henry  the 
Third  immediately  after  his  return,  or  rather  his  flight  from 
Poland ;  he  took  the  hint  of  it  at  Venice,  where  he  had  seen 
the  original  manuscript  of  an  Order  of  the  St.  Esprit,  ou  droit 
desir,  which  had  been  instituted  in  1552,  by  Louis  d'Anjou, 
King  of  Jerusalem  and  Sicily,  and  husband  to  Jane,  Queen  of 
Naples,  Countess  of  Provence.  This  Order  was  under  the  pro- 
tection of  St.  Nicholas  de  Bari,  whose  image  hung  to  the  collar, 
Henry  the  Third  found  the  Order  of  St.  Michael  prostituted 
and  degraded,  during  the  civil  wars ;  he  therefore  joined  it  to 
his  new  Order  of  the  St.  Esprit,  and  gave  them  both  together ; 
for  which  reason  every  knight  of  the  St.  Esprit  is  now  called 
Chevalier  des  Ordres  du  Roi.  The  number  of  the  knights  hath 
been  different,  but  is  now  fixed  to  one  hundred,  exclusive  of  the 
Sovereign.  There  are  many  officers  who  wear  the  Riband  of 
this  Order,  like  the  other  knights ;  and  what  is  very  singular  is, 
that  these  officers  frequently  sell  their  employments,  but  obtain 
leave  to  wear  the  blue  riband  still,  though  the  purchasers  of 
those  offices  wear  it  also. 

As  you  will  have  been  a  great  while  in  France,  people  will 
expect  that  you  should  be  au  fait  of  all  these  sorts  of  things 
relative  to  that  country.  But  the  history  of  all  the  Orders  of 
all  countries  is  well  worth  your  knowledge ;  the  subject  occurs 
often,  and  one  should  not  be  ignorant  of  it,  for  fear  of  some 
such  accident  as  happened  to  a  solid  Dane  at  Paris,  who,  upon 
seeing  I'Ordre  du  St.  Esprit,  said,  Notre  St.  Esprit  chez  nous  cest 
un  Elephant.  Almost  all  the  Princes  in  Germany  have  their 
Orders  too,  not  dated,  indeed,  from  any  important  events  or 
directed  to  any  great  object,  but  because  they  will  have  Orders, 
to  show  that  they  may  ;  as  some  of  them,  who  have  the  jus 
cudendas  monetae,  borrow  ten  shillings  worth  of  gold  to  coin  a 
ducat.  However,  wherever  you  meet  with  them,  inform  yourself, 
and  minute  down  a  short  account  of  them  ;  they  take  in  all  the 
colours  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton's  prisms.  A'.  B.  When  you  inquire 
about  them,  do  not  seem  to  laugh. 

I  thank  you  for  le  Mandement  de  Monseigneur  V  Archevtque  ;  it 
is  very  well  drawn,  and  becoming  an  Archbishop.     But  pray  do 
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.  not  lose  sight  of  a  much  more  important  object,  I  mean  the 
political  disputes  between  the  King  and  the  Parliament,  and 
the  King  and  the  Clergy ;  they  seem  both  to  be  patching  up ; 
but,  however,  get  the  whole  clue  to  them,  as  far  as  they  have 
gone. 

I  received  a  letter  yesterday  from  Madame  Monconseil,  who 
assures  me  you  have  gained  ground  du  c$U  des  manieres,  and 
that  she  looks  upon  you  to  be  plus  qu'a  mated  chenrin.  I  am  very 
glad  to  hear  this,  because,  if  you  are  got  above  half  way  of 
your  journey,  surely  you  will  finish  it,  and  not  faint  in  the 
course.  Why  do  you  think  1  have  this  affair  so  extremely  at 
heart,  and  why  do  I  repeat  it  so  often  ?  Is  it  tor  your  sake,  or 
for  mine  ?  You  can  immediately  answer  yourself  that  question ; 
you  certainly  have,  1  cannot  possibly  have  any,  interest  in  it. 
If  then  you  will  allow  me,  as  I  believe  you  may,  to  be  a  judge 
of  what  is  useful  and  necessary  to  you,  you  must,  in  consequence, 
be  convinced  of  the  infinite  importance  of  a  point  which  I  take 
so  much  pains  to  inculcate. 

1  hear  that  the  new  Duke  of  Orleans 1  a  remercM  Monsieur  de 
Melfort,  and  I  believe,  pas  sans  raison,  having  had  obligations  to 
him ;  mats  il  ne  Ha  pas  remetviS  en  mari  poll,  but  rather  roughly. 
//  faut  que  ce  sent  un  bourru.  I  am  told,  too,  that  people  get  bits 
of  his  father's  rags,2  by  way  of  relics ;  I  wish  them  joy,  they  will 
do  them  a  great  deal  of  good.  See  from  hence  what  weaknesses 
human  nature  is  capable  of,  and  make  allowances  for  such  in  all 
your  plans  and  reasonings.  Study  the  characters  of  the  people 
you  have  to  do  with,  and  know  what  they  are,  instead  of  think- 
ing them  what  they  should  be ;  address  yourself  generally  to 
the  senses,  to  the  heart,  and  to  the  weaknesses  of  mankind, 
but  very  rarely  to  their  reason. 

Good-night  or  good-morrow  to  you,  according  to  the  time 
you  shall  receive  this  letter  from,  Yours. 

1  [Louis  Philippe,  Due  d'Orleans  (1725-85).] 

2  [Louis,  Due  d'Orleans,  born  in  1703,  was  the  son  and  successor  of  the  Regent. 
His  father's  sudden  death  having  struck  his  mind  with  religious  awe,  he  passed  the 
remainder  of  his  days  in  the  practices  of  austere  devotion.  During  the  last  ten  years 
of  his  life  he  had  retired  wholly  to  a  cell  in  the  Abbaye  de  Ste.  Genevieve.  He  died 
February  4,  175a.     M] 
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LETTER  CCLXXI 

LONDON,  February  14,  O.  S.  1752. 

My  Dear  Friend  :  In  a  month's  time,  I  believe  I  shall  have 
the  pleasure  of  sending  you,  and  you  will  have  the  pleasure  of 
reading,  a  work  of  Lord  Bolingbroke's,  in  two  volumes  octavo, 
upon  the  Use  of  History ;  in  several  letters  to  Lord  Hyde,  then 
Lord  Cornbury.1  It  is  now  put  into  the  press.  It  is  hard  to 
determine  whether  this  work  will  instruct  or  please  most :  the 
most  material  historical  facts,  from  the  great  sera  of  the  treaty 
of  Munster,  are  touched  upon,  accompanied  by  the  most  solid 
reflections,  and  adorned  by  all  that  elegance  of  style,  which  was 
peculiar  to  himself,  and  in  which,  if  Cicero  equals,  he  certainly 
does  not  exceed  him ;  but  every  other  writer  falls  short  of  him. 
I  would  advise  you  almost  to  get  this  book  by  heart.  I  think 
you  have  a  turn  to  history,  you  love  it,  and  have  a  memory  to 
retain  it :  this  book  will  teach  you  the  proper  use  of  it  Some 
people  load  their  memories,  indiscriminately,  with  historical 
facts,  as  others  do  their  stomachs  with  food ;  and  bring  out  the 
one,  and  bring  up  the  other,  entirely  crude  and  undigested. 
You  will  find,  in  Lord  Bolingbroke's  book,  an  infallible  specific 
against  that  epidemical  complaint. 

I  remember  a  gentleman  who  had  read  history  in  this  thought- 
less and  undistinguishing  manner,  and  who,  having  travelled, 
had  gone  through  the  Valteline.  He  told  me  that  it  was  a 
miserable  poor  country,  and  therefore  it  was,  surely,  a  great  error 
in  Cardinal  Richelieu  to  make  such  a  rout,  and  put  France  to  so 
much  expense  about  it.  Had  my  friend  read  history  as  he  ought 
to  have  done,  he  would  have  known  that  the  great  object  of 
that  great  minister  was  to  reduce  the  power  of  the  House  of 
Austria ;  and  in  order  to  do  that,  to  cut  off,  as  much  as  he  could, 
the  communication  between  the  several  parts  of  their  then  ex- 

1  [Henry  Hyde,  Viscount  Cornbury,  and  afterwards  Lord  Hyde,  in  his  own  right 
(1710-53),  was  the  eldest  son  of  Henry  Hyde,  fourth  and  last  Earl  of  Clarendon, 
and  second  and  last  Earl  of  Rochester,  of  the  Hyde  family.    He  is  almost  certainly 

the  C of  Pope's  Satire,  1740,  who  "hopes  and  candidly  sits  still"  (see  Pope, 

Works,  ed.  Elwin  and  Courthope).  At  Cornbury,  and  also  at  his  London  house, 
"by  Oxford  Chapel,"  Pope  was  often  his  guest.  Cornbury  was  unmarried,  and 
was  killed  by  a  fall  from  his  horse,  about  eight  months  before  the  death  of  his  father. 
He  was  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey.] 
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tensive  dominions  ;  which  reflections  would  have  justified  the 
Cardinal  to  him,  in  the  affair  of  the  Valteline.  But  it  was  easier 
to  him  to  remember  facts,  than  to  combine  and  reflect. 

One  observation,  I  hope,  you  will  make  in  reading  history ; 
for  it  is  an  obvious  and  a  true  one.  It  is,  that  more  people  have 
made  great  figures  and  great  fortunes  in  courts,  by  their  exterior 
accomplishments  than  by  their  interior  qualifications.  Their 
engaging  address,  the  politeness  of  their  manners,  their  air,  their 
turn,  hath  almost  always  paved  the  way  for  their  superior  abili- 
ties, if  they  have  such,  to  exert  themselves.  They  have  been 
favourites,  before  they  have  been  ministers.  In  courts,  an  uni- 
versal gentleness,  and  doticeur  dans  les  manUres  is  most  absolutely 
necessary :  an  offended  fool,  or  a  slighted  valet-de-chambre,  may 
very  possibly  do  you  more  hurt  at  court,  than  ten  men  of  merit 
can  do  you  good.  Fools,  and  low  people,  are  always  jealous  of 
their  dignity,  and  never  forget  nor  forgive  what  they  reckon 
a  slight :  on  the  other  hand,  they  take  civility,  and  a  little 
attention,  as  a  favour  ;  remember,  and  acknowledge  it :  this,  in 
my  mind,  is  buying  them  cheap  ;  and  therefore  they  are  worth 
buying.  The  prince  himself,  who  is  rarely  the  shining  genius 
of  his  court,  esteems  you  only  by  hearsay,  but  likes  you  by  his 
senses  ;  that  is,  from  your  air,  your  politeness,  and  your  manner 
of  addressing  him,  of  which  alone  he  is  a  judge.  There  is  a 
court  garment,  as  well  as  a  wedding  garment,  without  which 
you  will  not  be  received.  That  garment  is  the  volio  sciolio  ;  an 
imposing  air,  an  elegant  politeness,  easy  and  engaging  manners, 
universal  attention,  an  insinuating  gentleness,  and  all  those  je  ne 
sais  quoi  that  compose  the  graces. 

I  am  this  moment  disagreeably  interrupted  by  a  letter  ;  not 
from  you,  as  I  expected,  but  from  a  friend  of  yours  at  Paris, 
who  informs  me  that  you  have  a  fever  which  confines  you  at 
home.  Since  you  have  a  fever,  I  am  glad  you  have  prudence 
enough  with  it  to  stay  at  home,  and  take  care  of  yourself ;  a  little 
more  prudence  might  probably  have  prevented  it.  Your  blood 
is  young,  and  consequently  hot ;  and  you  naturally  make  a  great 
deal,  by  your  good  stomach  and  good  digestion  ;  you  should 
therefore,  necessarily  attenuate  and  cool  it,  from  time  to  time, 
by  gentle  purges,  or  by  a  very  low  diet,  for  two  or  three  days 
together,  if  you  would  avoid   fevers.     Lord  Bacon,  who  was  a 
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very  great  physician  in  both  senses  of  the  word,  hath  this  aphor- 
ism, in  his  Essay  upon  Health,  Nihil  magis  ad  Sanitaiem  tribtdt 
quam  crebrw  et  domesticce  purgationes.  By  domestical,  he  means 
those  simple  uncompounded  purgatives  which  everybody  can 
administer  to  themselves ;  such  as  senna-tea,  stewed  prunes 
and  senna,  chewing  a  little  rhubarb,  or  dissolving  an  ounce  and 
a  half  of  manna  in  fair  water,  with  the  juice  of  a  lemon  to  make 
it  palatable.  Such  gentle  and  unconfining  evacuations  Would 
certainly  prevent  those  feverish  attacks  to  which  everybody  at 
your  age  is  subject. 

By  the  way,  I  do  desire,  and  insist,  that  whenever,  from  any 
indisposition,  you  are  not  able  to  write  to  me  upon  the  fixed 
days,  that  Christian  shall ;  and  give  me  a  true  account  how 
you  are.  I  do  not  expect  from  him  the  Ciceronian  epistolary 
Style ;  but  I  will  content  myself  with  the  Swiss  simplicity  and 
truth. 

I  hope  you  extend  your  acquaintance  at  Paris,  and  frequent 
variety  of  companies  ;  the  only  way  of  knowing  the  world ; 
every  set  of  company  differs  in  some  particulars  from  another ; 
and  a  man  of  business  must,  in  the  course  of  his  life,  have  to  do 
with  all  sorts.  It  is  a  very  great  advantage  to  know  the  languages 
of  the  several  countries  one  travels  in  ;  and  different  companies 
may,  in  some  degree,  be  considered  as  different  countries  ;  each 
hath  its  distinctive  language,  customs,  and  manners  :  know  them 
all,  and  you  will  wonder  at  none. 

Adieu,  child.  Take  care  of  your  health  ;  there  are  no  pleasures 
without  it. 


LETTER  CCLXXII 

LONDON,  February  20,  O.  5.  1752. 

My  Dear  Friend  :  In  all  systems  whatsoever,  whether  of 
religion,  government,  morals,  etc.,  perfection  is  the  object  always 
proposed,  though  possibly  unattainable;  hitherto,  at  least,  cer- 
tainly unattained.  However,  those  who  aim  carefully  at  the 
mark  itself,  will  unquestionably  come  nearer  it,  than  those  who 
from  despair,  negligence,  or  indolence,  leave  to  chance  the  work 
of  skill     This  maxim  holds  equally  true  in  common  life  ;  those 
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who  aim  at  perfection  will  come  infinitely  nearer  it  than  those 
desponding  or  indolent  spirits,  who  foolishly  say  to  themselves : 
Nobody  is  perfect ;  perfection  is  unattainable  ;  to  attempt  it  is 
chimerical ;  I  shall  do  as  well  as  others  ;  why  then  should  I  give 
myself  trouble  to  be  what  I  never  can,  and  what,  according  to 
the  common  course  of  things,  I  need  not  be,  perfect  f 

I  am  very  sure  that  I  need  not  point  out  to  you  the  weakness 
and  the  folly  of  this  reasoning,  if  it  deserves  the  name  of  reason- 
ing. It  would  discourage  and  put  a  stop  to  the  exertion  of  any 
one  of  our  faculties.  On  the  contrary,  a  man  of  sense  and  spirit 
says  to  himself :  Though  the  point  of  perfection  may  (considering 
the  imperfection  of  our  nature)  be  unattainable,  my  care,  my 
endeavours,  my  attention,  shall  not  be  wanting  to  get  as  near  it 
as  I  can.  I  will  approach  it  every  day,  possibly  I  may  arrive  at 
it  at  last ;  at  least,  what  I  am  sure  is  in  my  own  power,  I  will 
not  be  distanced.  Many  fools  (speaking  of  you)  say  to  me, 
What !  would  you  have  him  perfect  ?  I  answer,  Why  not  ? 
What  hurt  would  it  do  him  or  me  ?  Oh,  but  that  is  impossible, 
say  they  ;  I  reply,  I  am  not  sure  of  that :  perfection  in  the  ab- 
stract, I  admit  to  be  unattainable,  but  what  is  commonly  called 
perfection  in  a  character  I  maintain  to  be  attainable,  and  not  only 
that,  but  in  every  man's  power.  He  hath,  continue  they,  a 
good  head,  a  good  heart,  a  good  fund  of  knowledge,  which 
would  increase  daily  :  what  would  you  have  more  ?  Why,  I 
would  have  everything  more  that  can  adorn  and  complete  a 
character.  Will  it  do  his  head,  his  heart,  or  his  knowledge  any 
harm,  to  have  the  utmost  delicacy  of  manners,  the  most  shining 
advantages  of  air  and  address,  the  most  endearing  attentions, 
and  the  most  engaging  graces  ?  But  as  he  is,  say  they,  he  is 
loved  wherever  he  is  known.  I  am  very  glad  of  it,  say  I ;  but 
I  would  have  him  be  liked  before  he  is  known,  and  loved  after- 
wards. I  would  have  him,  by  his  first  abord  and  address,  make 
people  wish  to  know  him,  and  inclined  to  love  him  :  he  will 
save  a  great  deal  of  time  by  it.  Indeed,  reply  they,  you  are  too 
nice,  too  exact,  and  lay  too  much  stress  upon  things  that  are  of 
very  little  consequence.  Indeed,  rejoin  I,  you  know  very  little 
of  the  nature  of  mankind,  if  you  take  those  things  to  be  of  little 
consequence  :  one  cannot  be  too  attentive  to  them ;  it  is  they 
that  always  engage  the  heart,  of  which   the  understanding  is 
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commonly  the  bubble.  And  I  would  much  rather  that  he  erred 
in  a  point  of  grammar,  of  history,  of  philosophy,  etc.,  than  in 
a  point  of  manners  and  address.  But  consider,  he  is  very  young  ; 
all  this  will  come  in  time.  I  hope  so  ;  but  that  time  must  be 
when  he  is  young,  or  it  will  never  be  at  all ;  the  right  pit  must 
be  taken  young,  or  it  will  never  be  easy  or  seem  natural.  Come, 
come,  say  they  (substituting,  as  is  frequently  done,  assertion 
instead  of  argument),  depend  upon  it  he  will  do  very  well ;  and 
you  have  a  great  deal  of  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  him.  I  hope 
and  believe  he  will  do  well,  but  I  would  have  him  do  better  than 
well.  I  am  very  well  pleased  with  him,  but  I  would  be  more, 
I  would  be  proud  of  him.  I  would  have  him  have  lustre  as  well 
as  weight.  Did  you  ever  know  anybody  that  really  united  all 
these  talents  ?  Yes,  I  did ;  Lord  Bolingbroke  joined  all  the 
politeness,  the  manners,  and  the  graces  of  a  courtier,  to  the 
solidity  of  a  statesman,  and  to  the  learning  of  a  pedant.  He 
was  omnis  homo ;  and  pray  what  should  hinder  my  boy  from 
being  so  too,  if  he  hath,  as  I  think  he  hath,  all  the  other  quali- 
fications that  you  allow  him  ?  Nothing  can  hinder  him,  but 
neglect  of  or  inattention  to,  those  objects  which  his  own  good 
sense  must  tell  him  are  of  infinite  consequence  to  him,  and  which 
therefore  I  will  not  suppose  him  capable  of  either  neglecting  or 
despising. 

This  (to  tell  you  the  whole  truth)  is  the  result  of  a  controversy 
that  passed  yesterday,  between  Lady  Hervey  and  myself,  upon 
your  subject,  and  almost  in  the  very  words.  I  submit  the  decision 
of  it  to  yourself;  let  your  own  good  sense  determine  it,  and 
make  you  act  in  consequence  of  that  determination.  The  receipt 
to  make  this  composition  is  short  and  infallible ;  here  I  give  it 
you : — 

Take  variety  of  the  best  company,  wherever  you  are ;  be 
minutely  attentive  to  every  word  and  action ;  imitate  respectively 
those  whom  you  observe  to  be  distinguished  and  considered  for 
any  one  accomplishment ;  then  mix  all  those  several  accomplish- 
ments together,  and  serve  them  up  yourself  to  others. 

I  hope  your  fair,  or  rather  your  brown  American  is  well.     I 

hear  that  she  makes  very  handsome  presents,  if  she  is  not  so 

herself.     I  am  told,  there  are  people  at  Paris  who  expect,  from 

this  secret  connection,  to  see  in  time  a  volume  of  letters,  superior 

VOL.  II. — 14 
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to  Madame  de  Graffigny's  Peruvian  ones ; 1  I  lay  in  my  claim  to 
one  of  the  first  copies. 

Francis's  C4nie2  hath  been  acted  twice,  with  most  universal 
applause ;  to-night  is  his  third  night,  and  I  am  going  to  it.  I 
did  not  think  it  would  have  succeeded  so  well,  considering  how 
long  our  British  audiences  have  been  accustomed  to  murder, 
racks,  and  poison,  in  every  tragedy  ;  but  it  affected  the  heart  so 
much,  that  it  triumphed  over  habit  and  prejudice.  All  the  women 
cried,  and  all  the  men  were  moved.  The  prologue,  which  is  a 
very  good  one,  was  made  entirely  by  Garrick.  The  epilogue  is 
old  Cibber's ;  but  corrected,  though  not  enough,  by  Francis. 
He  will  get  a  great  deal  of  money  by  it ;  and,  consequently,  be 
better  able  to  lend  you  sixpence  upon  any  emergency. 

The  Parliament  of  Paris,  I  find  by  the  newspapers,  has  not 
carried  its  point  concerning  the  hospitals,  and,  though  the  King 
hath  given  up  the  Archbishop,  yet  as  he  has  put  them  under 
the  management  and  direction  du  Grand  Conseil,  the  Parliament 
is  equally  out  of  the  question.  This  will  naturally  put  you  upon 
inquiring  into  the  constitution  of  the  Grand  Conseil,  You  will, 
doubtless,  inform  yourself,  who  it  is  composed  of,  what  things 
are  de  son  ressort,  whether  or  not  there  lies  an  appeal  from  thence 
to  any  other  place ;  and  of  all  other  particulars,  that  may  give 
you  a  clear  notion  of  this  assembly.  There  are  also  three  or  four 
other  Cornells  in  France,  of  which  you  ought  to  know  the  con- 
stitution and  the  objects  ;  I  daresay  you  do  know  them  already ; 
but  if  you  do  not,  lose  no  time  in  informing  yourself.  These 
things,  as  I  have  often  told  you,  are  best  learned  in  various 
French  companies,  but   in   no  English  ones :  for  none  of  our 

1  [Framboise  d'Issembourg  d'Happoncourt  (1694  or  1695-1758)  was  married  to 
Hugues  de  Graffigny,  who  treated  her  with  barbarous  cruelty;  eventually,  she 
gained  relief  by  means  of  a  legal  separation,  and  her  husband  ended  his  days  in 
confinement.  Madame  de  Graffigny's  first  literary  performance,  a  Spanish  novel, 
was  adversely  criticised ;  she  answered  the  criticisms  by  producing  something 
better,  namely  her  Lettres  (Tune  Peruvienne.  She  was  also  famous  as  a  dramatic 
writer,  and  her  comedies  of  Cinie  and  La  Fille  dt  Aristide  were  very  successful.] 

2 [The  reference  is  to  Eugenia,  a  play,  written  in  imitation  of  Madame  de 
Graffigny's  Cinie  by  Philip  Francis  (i7o8(?)-73),  son  of  Dr.  John  Francis,  Dean  of 
Lismore.  Francis  was  educated  at  Trinity  College,  Dublin ;  for  a  short  time  he 
kept  a  school  at  Esher,  where  Gibbon  was,  for  a  month  or  two,  one  of  his  pupils. 
He  is  not,  however,  best  known  as  a  playwright,  but  as  a  translator  of  Horace. 
Of  bis  work  in  that  direction  Dr.  Johnson  said :  "  The  lyrical  part  of  Horace  can 
never  be  perfectly  translated ;  Francis  has  done  it  the  best ".  Francis  was  father 
of  Sir  Philip  Francis,  the  enemy  of  "Warren  Haixtap.^ 
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countrymen  trouble  their  heads  about  them.  To  use  a  very 
trite  image,  collect,  like  the  bee,  your  store  from  every  quarter. 
In  some  companies  (parmi  les  ferrmers  gknlraux  nomm&ment)  you 
may,  by  proper  inquiries,  get  a  general  knowledge,  at  least,  of 
les  affaires  des finances.  When  you  are  with  des  gens  de  robe,  suck 
them  with  regard  to  the  constitution,  and  civil  government,  and 
sic  de  cateris.  This  shows  you  the  advantage  of  keeping  a  great 
deal  of  different  French  company ;  an  advantage  much  superior 
to  any  that  you  can  possibly  receive  from  loitering  and  sauntering 
away  evenings  in  any  English  company  at  Paris,  not  even  except- 
ing Lord  Albemarle's.  Love  of  ease,  and  fear  of  restraint  (to 
both  which  I  doubt  you  are,  for  a  young  fellow,  too  much  addicted), 
may  invite  you  among  your  countrymen :  but  pray  withstand 
those  mean  temptations,  et  prenez  sur  vaus,  for  the  sake  of  being 
in  those  assemblies  which  alone  can  inform  your  mind  and  improve 
your  manners.  You  have  not  now  many  months  to  continue  at 
Paris ;  make  the  most  of  them  ;  get  into  every  house  there,  if 
you  can ;  extend  acquaintance,  know  everything  and  everybody 
there ;  that  when  you  leave  it  for  other  places,  you  may  be  au 
fait,  and  even  able  to  explain  whatever  you  may  hear  mentioned 
concerning  it.     Adieu. 


LETTER  CCLXXIII 

London,  March  2,  O.  S.  1752. 

My  Dear  Friend  :  Whereabouts  are  you  in  Ariosto  ?  Or  have 
you  gone  through  that  most  ingenious  contexture  of  truth  and 
lies,  of  serious  and  extravagant,  of  knights-errant,  magicians,  and 
all  that  various  matter,  which  he  announces  in  the  beginning  of 
his  poem : — 

Le  Donne,  i  Cavalier,  l'arme,  gli  amori, 
Le  cortesie,  gli  audaci  imprese  io  canto. 

I  am  by  no  means  sure  that  Homer  had  superior  invention,  or 
excelled  more  in  description  than  Ariosto.  What  can  be  more 
seducing  and  voluptuous,  than  the  description  of  Alcina's  person 
and  palace?  What  more  ingeniously  extravagant,  than  the 
search  made  in  the  moon  for  Orlando's  lost  wits,  and  the  account 
of  other  people's  that  were  found  there  ?     The  >w\\o\e  S»  ^ot\\i 
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your  attention,  not  only  as  an  ingenious  poem,  but  as  the  source 
of  all  modern  tales,  novels,  fables,  and  romances;  as  Ovid's 
Metamorphoses  was  of  the  ancient  ones ;  besides,  that  when  you 
have  read  this  work,  nothing  will  be  difficult  to  you  in  the  Italian 
language.  You  will  read  Tasso's  Gierusalemme,  and  the  De- 
camerone  di  Boccaccio l  with  great  facility  afterwards ;  and  when 
you  have  read  those  three  authors,  you  will,  in  my  opinion,  have 
read  all  the  works  of  invention  that  are  worth  reading  in  that 
language ;  though  the  Italians  would  be  very  angry  at  me  for 
saying  so. 

A  gentleman  should  know  those  which  I  call  classical  works, 
in  every  language  ;  such  as  Boileau,  Corneille,  Racine,  Moliere, 
etc.,  in  French ;  Milton,  Dryden,  Pope,  Swift,  etc.,  in  English ; 
and  the  three  authors  above  mentioned  in  Italian ;  whether  you 
have  any  such  in  German,  I  am  not  quite  sure,  nor,  indeed,  am  I 
inquisitive.  These  sorts  of  books  adorn  the  mind,  improve  the 
fancy,  are  frequently  alluded  to  by,  and  are  often  the  subjects  of 
conversations  of,  the  best  companies.  As  you  have  languages  to 
read,  and  memory  to  retain  them,  the  knowledge  of  them  is  very 
well  worth  the  little  pains  it  will  cost  you,  and  will  enable  you 
to  shine  in  company.  It  is  not  pedantic  to  quote  and  allude  to 
them,  which  it  would  be  with  regard  to  the  ancients. 

Among  the  many  advantages  which  you  have  had  in  your 
education,  I  do  not  consider  your  knowledge  of  several  lan- 
guages as  the  least.  You  need  not  trust  to  translations :  you 
can  go  to  the  source  :  you  can  both  converse  and  negotiate  with 
people  of  all  nations,  upon  equal  terms ;  which  is  by  no  means  the 
case  of  a  man  who  converses  or  negotiates  in  a  language  which 
those  with  whom  he  hath  to  do  know  much  better  than  himself 
In  business,  a  great  deal  may  depend  upon  the  force  and  extent  of 
one  word ;  and  in  conversation,  a  moderate  thought  may  gain,  or 
a  good  one  lose,  by  the  propriety  or  impropriety,  the  elegancy  or 
inelegancy  of  one  single  word.  As  therefore  you  now  know 
four  modern  languages  well,  I  would  have  you  study  (and,  by 
the  way,  it  will  be  very  little  trouble  to  you),  to  know  them 
correctly,  accurately,  and  delicately.  Read  some  little  books 
that  treat  of  them,  and  ask  questions  concerning  their  delicacies, 

1[See  Letter  CCXVIL,  which  is  full  of  comment  on  Italian  authors  and  their 
works.] 
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of  those  who  are  able  to  answer  you.  As,  for  instance,  should  I 
say  in  French,  la  lettre  que  je  vous  ai  ecrit,  or,  la  lettre  queje  vous 
ai  ecrite  ?  in  which,  I  think,  the  French  differ  among  themselves. 
There  is  a  short  French  grammar  by  the  Port  Royal,1  and  another 
by  Pere  Buffier,2  both  which  are  worth  your  reading ;  as  also  a 
little  book  called  Les  Synonimes  Franpois.  There  are  books  of 
that  kind  upon  the  Italian  language,  into  some  of  which  I  would 
advise  you  to  dip;  possibly  the  German  language  may  have 
something  of  the  same  sort,  and  since  you  already  speak  it,  the 
more  properly  you  speak  it  the  better ;  one  would,  I  think,  as 
far  as  possible,  do  all  one  does  correctly  and  elegantly.  It  is 
extremely  engaging  to  people  of  every  nation,  to  meet  with  a 
foreigner  who  hath  taken  pains  enough  to  speak  their  language 
correctly :  it  flatters  that  local  and  national  pride  and  prejudice 
of  which  everybody  hath  some  share. 

Francis's  Eugenia,  which  I  will  send  you,  pleased  most  people 
of  good  taste  here ;  the  boxes  were  crowded  till  the  sixth  night ; 
when  the  pit  and  gallery  were  totally  deserted,  and  it  was 
dropped.  Distress,  without  death,  was  not  sufficient  to  affect  a 
true  British  audience,  so  long  accustomed  to  daggers,  racks,  and 
bowls  of  poison ;  contrary  to  Horace's  rule,  they  desire  to  see 
Medea  murder  her  children  upon  the  stage.  The  sentiments 
were  too  delicate  to  move  them  ;  and  their  hearts  are  to  be 
taken  by  storm,  not  by  parley. 

Have  you  got  the  things,  which  were  taken  from  you  at  Calais, 
restored  ?  and,  among  them,  the  little  packet  which  my  sister 
gave  you  for  Sir  Charles  Hotham  ?  In  this  case,  have  you  for- 
warded it  to  him?  If  you  have  not  had  an  opportunity,  you 
will  have  one  soon ;  which  I  desire  you  will  not  omit :  it  is  by 
Monsieur  d'Aillon,  whom  you  will  see  in  a  few  days  at  Paris,  in 
his  way  to  Geneva,  where  Sir  Charles  now  is,  and  will  remain 
some  time.     Adieu. 

1  [See  note  to  Letter  CXXXII.] 

a  [Claude  Buffier  (1661-1737),  a  learned  metaphysician  and  voluminous  writer, 
was  born  in  Poland  of  French  parents.  He  was  educated  at  Rouen,  went  to  Paris, 
joined  the  Jesuits,  and  in  1698  took  the  four  vows.  He  spent  four  years  in  Rome, 
and  afterwards  returned  to  Paris,  where  he  was  first  employed  on  the  Journal  de 
Trevoux,  and  subsequently  wrote  his  numerous  separate  publications.  His 
Grammar  appeared  in  1709.  Pere  Buffier  was  one  of  the  most  industrious  writers 
of  his  time ;  his  ilogc  appeared  in  the  Journal  in  the  year  of  his  deaXh,  vj^A 
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LETTER  CCLXXIV 

London,  March  5,  O.  S.  175a. 

My  Dear  Friend  :  As  I  have  received  no  letter  from  you  by 
the  usual  post,  I  am  uneasy  upon  account  of  your  health  ;  for, 
had  you  been  well,  I  am  sure  you  would  have  written,  according 
to  your  engagement,  and  my  requisition.  You  have  not  the 
least  notion  of  any  care  of  your  health ;  but  though  I  would  not 
have  you  be  a  valetudinarian,  I  must  tell  you  that  the  best  and 
and  most  robust  health  requires  some  degree  of  attention  to 
preserve.  Young  fellows,  thinking  they  have  so  much  health 
and  time  before  them,  are  very  apt  to  neglect  or  lavish  both, 
and  beggar  themselves  before  they  are  aware :  whereas  a  prudent 
economy  in  both  would  make  them  rich  indeed :  and  so  far  from 
breaking  in  upon  their  pleasures,  would  improve,  and  almost 
perpetuate  them.  Be  you  wiser ;  and  before  it  is  too  late, 
manage  both  with  care  and  frugality ;  and  lay  out  neither,  but 
upon  good  interest  and  security. 

I  will  now  confine  myself  to  the  employment  of  your  time, 
which,  though  I  have  often  touched  upon  it  formerly,  is  a  subject 
that  from  its  importance  will  bear  repetition.  You  have,  it  is 
true,  a  great  deal  of  time  before  you  ;  but,  in  this  period  of  your 
life,  one  hour  usefully  employed  may  be  worth  more  than  four- 
and-twenty  hereafter ;  a  minute  is  precious  to  you  now,  whole 
days  may  possibly  not  be  so  forty  years  hence.  Whatever  time 
you  allow,  or  can  snatch  for  serious  reading  (I  say  snatch,  because 
company  and  the  knowledge  of  the  world  is  now  your  chief  object), 
employ  it  in  the  reading  of  some  one  book,  and  that  a  good  one, 
till  you  have  finished  it:  and  do  not  distract  your  mind  with 
various  matters  at  the  same  time.  In  this  light  I  would  re- 
commend to  you  to  read  tout  de  suite  Grotius  de  Jure  Belli  et  Pads,1 
translated  by  Barbeyrac,2  and  PuffendorfFs  Jus  Gentium,  translated 

^[The  celebrated  Hugo  de  Groot  (Grotius)  was  born  at  Delft  on  Easter  Dav, 
April  10,  1583;  he  died  August  28,  1645.  Among  his  theological  writings,  his 
treatise  On  the  Truth  of  Christianity  is  universally  allowed  to  be  the  most  valuable  ; 
it  has  been  translated  into  almost  every  European  language,  and  some  of  the 
Eastern  languages.  But  the  work  on  which  his  fame  principally  rests  is  De  Jure 
Belli  et  Pacts,  in  which  he  first  reduced  the  law  of  nations  to  a  system.] 

8  [Jean  Barbeyrac,  Professor  of  Law  and  History  at  Berne,  translated  De  Jure 
Belli  et  Pacts  into  French  ;  he  also  translated  several  of  Puffendorf  s  works.] 
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by  the  same  hand.  For  accidental  quarters  of  hours,  read  works 
of  invention,  wit  and  humour,.of  the  best,  and  not  of  trivial  authors, 
either  ancient  or  modern. 

Whatever  business  you  have,  do  it  the  first  moment  you  can  ; 
never  by  halves,  but  finish  it  without  interruption,  if  possible. 
Business  must  not  be  sauntered  and  trifled  with ;  and  you  must 
not  say  to  it,  as  Felix  did  to  Paul,  "at  a  more  convenient  season 
I  will  speak  to  thee  ".  The  most  convenient  season  for  business 
is  the  first ;  but  study  and  business  in  some  measure  point  out 
their  own  times  to  a  man  of  sense ;  time  is  much  oftener  squan- 
dered away  in  the  wrong  choice  and  improper  methods  of  amuse- 
ment and  pleasures. 

Many  people  think  that  they  are  in  pleasures,  provided  they 
are  neither  in  study  nor  in  business.  Nothing  like  it,  they 
are  doing  nothing,  and  might  just  as  well  be  asleep.  They  con- 
tract habitudes  from  laziness,  and  they  only  frequent  those  places 
where  they  are  free  from  all  restraints  and  attentions.  Be  upon 
your  guard  against  this  idle  profusion  of  time ;  and  let  every 
place  you  go  to  be  either  the  scene  of  quick  and  lively  pleasures, 
or  the  school  of  your  own  improvements :  let  every  company  you 
go  into  either  gratify  your  senses,  extend  your  knowledge,  or  re- 
fine your  manners.  Have  some  decent  object  of  gallantry  in  view 
at  some  places ;  frequent  others,  where  people  of  wit  and  taste 
assemble :  get  into  others,  where  people  of  superior  rank  and 
dignity  command  respect  and  attention  from  the  rest  of  the 
company ;  but  pray  frequent  no  neutral  places,  from  mere  idle- 
ness and  indolence.  Nothing  forms  a  young  man  so  much  as 
being  used  to  keep  respectable  and  superior  company,  where  a 
constant  regard  and  attention  is  necessary.  It  is  true,  this  is  at 
first  a  disagreeable  state  of  restraint ;  but  it  soon  grows  habitual, 
and  consequently  easy ;  and  you  are  amply  paid  for  it,  by  the 
improvement  you  make,  and  the  credit  it  gives  you.  What  you 
said  some  time  ago  was  very  true,  concerning  le  Palais  Royal ; 
to  one  of  your  age  the  situation  is  disagreeable  enough :  you 
cannot  expect  to  be  much  taken  notice  of :  but  all  that  time  you 
can  take  notice  of  others  ;  observe  their  manners,  decypher  their 
characters,  and  insensibly  you  will  become  one  of  the  company. 

All  this  I  went  through  myself,  when  I  was  of  your  age.  I 
have  sat  hours  in  company  without  being  taken  the  least  notice 
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of;  but  then  I  took  notice  of  them,  and  learned  in  their  company 
how  to  behave  myself  better  in  the  next,  till  by  degrees  I  became 
part  of  the  best  companies  myself.  But  I  took  great  care  not  to 
lavish  away  my  time  in  those  companies  where  there  were  neither 
quick  pleasures  nor  useful  improvements  to  be  expected. 

Sloth,  indolence,  and  mollesse  are  pernicious  and  unbecoming 
a  young  fellow ;  let  them  be  your  ressource  forty  years  hence  at 
soonest.  Determine,  at  all  events,  and  however  disagreeable  it 
may  be  to  you  in  some  respects,  and  for  some  time,  to  keep  the 
most  distinguished  and  fashionable  company  of  the  place  you 
are  at,  either  for  their  rank,  or  for  their  learning,  or  le  bel  esprit 
et  le  gofit.  This  gives  you  credentials  to  the  best  companies, 
wherever  you  go  afterwards.  Pray,  therefore,  no  indolence,  no 
laziness ;  but  employ  every  minute  in  your  life  in  active  pleasures, 
or  useful  employments.  Address  yourself  to  some  woman  of 
fashion  and  beauty,  wherever  you  are,  and  try  how  far  that  will 
go.  If  the  place  be  not  secured  beforehand,  and  garrisoned, 
nine  times  in  ten  you  will  take  it.  By  attentions  and  respect 
you  may  always  get  into  the  highest  company:  and  by  some 
admiration  and  applause,  whether  merited  or  not,  you  may  be 
sure  of  being  welcome  among  les  savans  et  les  beaux  esprits. 
There  are  but  these  three  sorts  of  company  for  a  young  fellow  ; 
there  being  neither  pleasure  nor  profit  in  any  other. 

My  uneasiness  with  regard  to  your  health  is  this  moment  re- 
moved by  your  letter  of  the  8th,  N.  S.,  which,  by  what  accident 
I  do  not  know,  I  did  not  receive  before. 

I  long  to  read  Voltaire's  Rome  Sauve'e,1  which,  by  the  very 
faults  that  your  severe  critics  find  with  it,  I  am  sure  I  shall  like ; 
for  I  will  at  any  time  give  up  a  good  deal  of  regularity  for  a  great 
deal  of  brillant;  and  for  the  brillant  surely  nobody  is  equal  to 
Voltaire.  Catiline's  conspiracy  is  an  unhappy  subject  for  a 
tragedy ;  it  is  too  single,  and  gives  no  opportunity  to  the  poet 
to  excite  any  of  the  tender  passions ;  the  whole  is  one  intended 
act  of  horror.  Crebillon  was  sensible  of  this  defect,  and  to  create 
another  interest,  most  absurdly  made  Catiline  in  love  with  Cicero's 
daughter,  and  her  with  him. 

1  [Rome  Sauvie  was  written  by  Voltaire  out  of  a  spirit  of  rivalry  with  Crebillon, 
who,  to  his  displeasure,  had  been  called  to  court,  and  whose  Catilina  he  en- 
deavoured to  surpass  by  this  play.     Rome  Sauvie  was  first  represented  in  1752.] 
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I  am  very  glad  that  you  went  to  Versailles,  and  dined  with 
Monsieur  de  St.  Contest.1  That  is  company  to  learn  les  bonnes 
manUres  in ;  and  it  seems  you  had  les  ban  morceaux  into  the 
bargain.  Though  you  were  no  part  of  the  King  of  France's  con- 
versation with  the  foreign  ministers,  and  probably  not  much 
entertained  with  it,  do  you  think  that  it  is  not  very  useful  to  you 
to  hear  it,  and  to  observe  the  turn  and  manners  of  people  of  that 
sort  ?  It  is  extremely  useful  to  know  it  well.  The  same  in  the 
next  rank  of  people,  such  as  ministers  of  state,  etc.,  in  whose 
company,  though  you  cannot  yet,  at  your  age,  bear  a  part,  and 
consequently  be  diverted,  you  will  observe  and  learn,  what  here- 
after it  may  be  necessary  for  you  to  act. 

Tell  Sir  .John  Lambert  that  I  have  this  day  fixed  Mr.  Spencer's 
having  his  credit  upon  him  ;  Mr.  Hoare  had  also  recommended 
him.  I  believe  Mr.  Spencer  will  set  out  next  month  for  some 
place  in  France,  but  not  Paris.  I  am  sure  he  wants  a  great  deal 
of  France,  for  at  present  he  is  most  entirely  English :  and  you 
know  very  well  what  I  think  of  that.  And  so  we  bid  you  heartily 
good-night. 

{March>  1752).2 

A  Chapter  of  the  Garter  is  to  be  held  at  St.  James's,  next 
Friday,  in  which  Prince  Edward,  the  Prince  of  Orange,  the  Earls 
of  Lincoln,  Winchelsea  and  Cardigan  are  to  be  elected  Knights 
Companions  of  the  Order  of  the  Garter.  Though  solely  nomi- 
nated by  the  Crown,  they  are  said  to  be  elected  ;  because  there 
is  a  pretended  election.  All  the  knights  are  summoned  to  at- 
tend the  Sovereign  at  a  Chapter,  to  be  held  on  such  a  day,  in 
order  to  elect  so  many  new  Knights  into  the  vacant  stalls  of  the 
deceased  ones ;  accordingly  they  meet  in  the  Council  Chamber, 
where  they  all  sit  down,  according  to  their  seniority,  at  a  long 
table,  where  the  Sovereign  presides.  There,  every  Knight  pre- 
tends to  write  a  list  of  those  for  whom  he  intends  to  vote ;  and, 

1  [Francois  Dominique  Barberie,  Marquis  deSt.  Contest  (1701-54),  was  in  1750 
French  Ambassador  in  Holland,  but  he  had  hardly  been  there  a  year  when,  through 
Madame  de  Pompadour's  influence,  he  was  recalled  to  France  and  made  Minister 
of  Foreign  Affairs.] 

2  [This  is  only  a  fragment  of  a  letter.  Its  date  can  be  fixed  from  the  fact  that  the 
Chapter  of  the  Garter  was  held  on  March  13,  1752.] 
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in  effect,  writes  down  nine  names,  such  as  he  thinks  proper, 
taking  care,  however,  to  insert  the  names  of  those  who  are  really 
to  be  elected ;  then  the  Bishop  of  Salisbury,  who  is  always  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Order,  goes  round  the  table,  and  takes  the 
paper  of  each  Knight,  pretends  to  look  into  them,  and  then 
declares  the  majority  of  votes  to  be  for  those  persons  who  were 
nominated  by  the  Crown.  Upon  this  declaration,  two  of  the 
old  Knights  go  into  the  outward  room,  where  the  new  ones  are 
attending,  and  introduce  them,  one  after  another,  according  to 
their  ranks.  The  new  Knight  kneels  down  before  the  King, 
who  puts  the  riband  about  his  neck  ;  then  he  turns  to  the  Prince 
of  Wales,  or  in  his  absence,  to  the  oldest  Knight,  who  puts  the 
Garter  about  his  leg.  This  is  the  ceremony  of  the  Chapter ;  that 
of  the  Installation,  which  is  always  performed  in  St.  George's 
Chapel  at  Windsor,  completes  the  whole  thing ;  for  till  then, 
the  new  .Knight  cannot  wear  the  Star,  unless  by  a  particular 
dispensation  from  the  Sovereign,  which  is  very  seldom  granted. 
All  ceremonies  are  in  themselves  very  silly  things ;  but  yet,  a 
man  of  the  world  should  know  them.  They  are  the  outworks 
of  manners  and  decency,  which  would  be  too  often  broken  in 
upon,  if  it  were  not  for  that  defence,  which  keeps  the  enemy 
at  a  proper  distance.  It  is  for  that  reason  that  I  always  treat 
fools  and  coxcombs  with  great  ceremony ;  true  good  breeding 
not  being  a  sufficient  barrier  against  them.  The  knowledge  of 
the  world  teaches  one  to  deal  with  different  people  differently, 
and  according  as  characters  and  situations  require.  The  versatile 
ingenium  is  a  most  essential  point ;  and  a  man  must  be  broke  to 
it,  while  he  is  young.  Have  it  always  in  your  thoughts,  as  I 
have  you,  in  mine. 

P.  S.  This  moment,  I  receive  your  letter,  of  the  15th,  N.  S., 
with  which  I  am  very  well  pleased  ;  it  informs  me,  and,  what  I 
like  still  better,  it   shows  me  that  you  are  informed.      Adieu. 

LETTER  CCLXXV 

London,  March  16,  O.  S.  1752. 

My  Dear  Friend  :  How  do  you  go  on  with  the  most  useful 
and  most  necessary  of  all  studies,  the  study  of  the  world  ?     Do 
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you  find  that  you  gain  knowledge  ?  And  does  your  daily  ex- 
perience at  once  extend  and  demonstrate  your  improvement? 
You  will  possibly  ask  me  how  you  can  judge  of  that  yourself.  I 
will  tell  you  a  sure  way  of  knowing.  Examine  yourself,  and  see 
whether  your  notions  of  the  world  are  changed,  by  experience, 
from  what  they  were  two  years  ago  in  theory  ;  for  that  alone  is 
one  favourable  symptom  of  improvement.  At  that  age  (I  remem- 
ber it  in  myself)  every  notion  that  one  forms  is  erroneous ;  one 
hath  seen  few  models,  and  those  none  of  the  best,  to  form  one's 
self  upon.  One  thinks  that  everything  is  to  be  carried  by  spirit 
and  vigour ;  that  art  is  meanness,  and  that  versatility  and  com- 
plaisance are  the  refuge  of  pusillanimity  and  weakness.  This 
most  mistaken  opinion  gives  an  indelicacy,  a  brusquerie,  and  a 
roughness  to  the  manners.  Fools,  who  can  never  be  undeceived, 
retain  them  as  long  as  they  live :  reflection,  with  a  little  experi- 
ence, makes  men  of  sense  shake  them  off  soon.  When  they 
come  to  be  a  little  better  acquainted  with  themselves,  and  with 
their  own  species,  they  discover  that  plain  right  reason  is,  nine 
times  in  ten,  the  fettered  and  shackled  attendant  of  the  triumph 
of  the  heart  and  the  passions ;  and,  consequently,  they  address 
themselves  nine  times  in  ten  to  the  conqueror,  not  to  the  con- 
quered :  and  conquerors,  you  know,  must  be  applied  to  in  the 
gentlest,  the  most  engaging,  and  the  most  insinuating  manner. 
Have  you  found  out  that  every  woman  is  infallibly  to  be  gamed 
by  every  sort  of  flattery,  and  every  man  by  one  sort  or  other  ? 
Have  you  discovered  what  variety  of  little  things  affect  the  heart, 
and  how  surely  they  collectively  gain  it  ?  If  you  have,  you  have 
made  some  progress.  I  would  try  a  man's  knowledge  of  the 
world,  as  I  would  a  school-boy's  knowledge  of  Horace :  not  by 
making  him  construe  Maecenas  atavis  edite  regibus,  which  he  could 
do  in  the  first  form  ;  but  by  examining  him  as  to  the  delicacy 
and  curiosa  felicitas  of  that  poet.  A  man  requires  very  little 
knowledge  and  experience  of  the  world,  to  understand  glaring, 
high-coloured,  and  decided  characters ;  they  are  but  few,  and 
they  strike  at  first :  but  to  distinguish  the  almost  imperceptible 
shades,  and  the  nice  gradations  of  virtue  and  vice,  sense  and 
folly,  strength  and  weakness  (of  which  characters  are  commonly 
composed),  demands  some  experience,  great  observation,  and 
minute  attention.     In  the  same  cases,  most  people  do  thfc  sax&fc 
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things,  but  with  this  material  difference,  upon  which  the  success 
commonly  turns, — A  man  who  hath  studied  the  world  knows 
when  to  time,  and  where  to  place  them ;  he  hath  analysed  the 
characters  he  applies  to,  and  adapted  his  address  and  his  argu- 
ments to  them :  but  a  man  of  what  is  called  plain  good  sense, 
who  hath  only  reasoned  by  himself,  and  not  acted  with  mankind, 
mistimes,  misplaces,  runs  precipitately  and  bluntly  at  the  mark, 
and  falls  upon  his  nose  in  the  way.  In  the  common  manners  of 
social  life,  every  man  of  common  sense  hath  the  rudiments,  the 
A  B  C  of  civility ;  he  means  not  to  offend,  and  even  wishes  to 
please:  and,  if  he  hath  any  real  merit,  will  be  received  and 
tolerated  in  good  company.  But  that  is  far  from  being  enough  ; 
for,  though  he  may  be  received,  he  will  never  be  desired ;  though 
he  does  not  offend,  he  will  never  be  loved  ;  but  like  some  little, 
insignificant,  neutral  power,  surrounded  by  great  ones,  he  will 
neither  be  feared  nor  courted  by  any ;  but  by  turns  invaded  by 
all,  whenever  it  is  their  interest.  A  most  contemptible  situation ! 
Whereas,  a  man  who  hath  carefully  attended  to,  and  experienced, 
the  various  workings  of  the  heart,  and  the  artifices  of  the  head ; 
and  who,  by  one  shade,  can  trace  the  progression  of  the  whole 
colour ;  who  can,  at  the  proper  times,  employ  all  the  several 
means  of  persuading  the  understanding,  and  engaging  the  heart ; 
may  and  will  have  enemies  ;  but  will  and  must  have  friends :  he 
may  be  opposed,  but  he  will  be  supported  too ;  his  talents  may 
excite  the  jealousy  of  some,  but  his  engaging  arts  will  make 
him  beloved  by  many  more ;  he  will  be  considerable ;  he  will  be 
considered.  Many  different  qualifications  must  conspire  to  form 
such  a  man,  and  to  make  him  at  once  respectable  and  amiable, 
the  least  must  be  joined  to  the  greatest;  the  latter  would  be 
unavailing  without  the  former ;  and  the  former  would  be  futile 
and  frivolous  without  the  latter.  Learning  is  acquired  by  read- 
ing books ;  but  the  much  more  necessary  learning,  the  knowledge 
of  the  world,  is  only  to  be  acquired  by  reading  men,  and  studying 
all  the  various  editions  of  them.  Many  words  in  every  language 
are  generally  thought  to  be  synonymous ;  but  those  who  study 
the  language  attentively  will  find,  that  there  is  no  such  thing ; 
they  will  discover  some  little  difference,  some  distinction  between 
all  those  words  that  are  vulgarly  called  synonymous ;  one  hath 
always  more  energy,  extent,  or  delicacy,  than  another.     It  is  the 
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same  with  men ;  all  are  in  general,  and  yet  no  two  in  particular, 
exactly  alike.  Those  who  have  not  accurately  studied,  perpetu- 
ally mistake  them  ;  they  do  not  discern  the  shades  and  gradations 
that  distinguish  characters  seemingly  alike.  Company,  various 
company,  is  the  only  school  for  this  knowledge.  You  ought  to 
be,  by  this  time,  at  least  in  the  third  form  of  that  school,  from 
whence  the  rise  to  the  uppermost  is  easy  and  quick ;  but  then 
you  must  have  application  and  vivacity ;  and  you  must  not  only 
bear  with,  but  even  seek  restraint  in  most  companies,  instead  of 
stagnating  in  one  or  two  only,  where  indolence  and  love  of  ease 
may  be  indulged. 

In  the  plan  which  I  gave  you  in  my  last,1  for  your  future 
motions,  I  forgot  to  tell  you  that  if  a  king  of  the  Romans  should 
be  chosen  this  year,  you  shall  certainly  be  at  that  election  ;  and 
as,  upon  those  occasions,  all  strangers  are  excluded  from  the 
place  of  the  election,  except  such  as  belong  to  some  ambassador, 
I  have  already  eventually  secured  you  a  place  in  the  suite  of  the 
King's  Electoral  Ambassador,  who  will  be  sent  upon  that  account 
to  Frankfort,  or  wherever  else  the  election  may  be.  This  will 
not  only  secure  you  a  sight  of  the  show,  but  a  knowledge  of  the 
whole  thing;  which  is  likely  to  be  a  contested  one,  from  the 
opposition  of  some  of  the  Electors,  and  the  protests  of  some  of 
the  Princes  of  the  empire.  That  election,  if  there  is  one,  will, 
in  my  opinion,  be  a  memorable  sera  in  the  history  of  the  empire  ; 
pens  at  least,  if  not  swords,  will  be  drawn ;  and  ink,  if  not  blood, 
will  be  plentifully  shed,  by  the  contending  parties  in  that  dispute. 
During  the  fray,  you  may  securely  plunder,  and  add  to  your 
present  stock  of  knowledge  of  the  jus  publicum  imperii.  The 
court  of  France  hath,  I  am  told,  appointed  le  President  Ogier,2 
a  man  of  great  abilities,  to  go  immediately  to  Ratisbon,  pour  y 
souffler  la  discorde.  It  must  be  owned,  that  France  hath  always 
profited  skilfully  of  its  having  guaranteed  the  treaty  of  Munster  ; 
which  hath  given  it  a  constant  pretence  to  thrust  itself  into  the 
affairs  of  the  empire.  When  France  got  Alsace  yielded  by  treaty, 
it  was  very  willing  to  have  held  it  as  a  fief  of  the  empire ;  but 

1  [This  letter  is  missing.] 

9[Le  President  Ogier  became  afterwards  French  Ambassador  in  Denmark,  and 
was  reprimanded  by  his  court  for  the  part  which  he  took  in  the  Convention  of 
Kloster-Seven. — See  Sisraondi,  Histoire  des  Francois,  vol.  xxix..,  p.  \^&.    "NIA 
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the  empire  was  then  wiser.  Every  power  should  be  very  careful 
not  to  give  the  least  pretence  to  a  neighbouring  power  to  meddle 
with  the  affairs  of  its  interior.  Sweden  hath  already  felt  the 
effects  of  the  Czarina's  calling  herself  Guarantee  of  its  present 
form  of  government,  in  consequence  of  the  treaty  of  Neustadt, 
confirmed  afterwards  by  that  of  Abo ;  though,  in  truth,  that 
guarantee  was  rather  a  provision  against  Russia's  attempting  to 
alter  the  then  new-established  form  of  government  in  Sweden, 
than  any  right  given  to  Russia  to  hinder  the  Swedes  from  estab- 
lishing what  form  of  government  they  pleased.  Read  them  both, 
if  you  can  get  them.     Adieu. 


LETTER  CCLXXVI 

London,  April  13,  O.S.  1752. 

My  Dear  Friend  :  I  receive  this  moment  your  letter  of  the 
19th,  N.S.,  with  the  enclosed  pieces  relative  to  the  present  dispute 
between  the  King  and  the  Parliament.  I  shall  return  them  by 
Lord  Huntingdon,  whom  you  will  soon  see  at  Paris,  and  who  will 
likewise  carry  you  the  piece  which  I  forgot  in  making  up  the 
packet  I  sent  you  by  the  Spanish  Ambassador.  The  representa- 
tion of  the  Parliament  is  very  well  drawn,  suaviter  in  modo,  foriiter 
in  re.  They  tell  the  King  very  respectfully  that,  in  a  certain 
case,  which  they  should  think  it  criminal  to  suppose,  they  would  not 
obey  him.  This  hath  a  tendency  to  what  we  call  here  revolution 
principles.  I  do  not  know  what  the  Lord's  anointed,  his  Vice- 
gerent upon  earth,  divinely  appointed  by  him,  and  accountable 
to  none  but  him  for  his  actions,  will  either  think  or  do,  upon 
these  symptoms  of  reason  and  good  sense,  which  seem  to  be 
breaking  out  all  over  France  :  but  this  I  foresee,  that,  before  the 
end  of  this  century,  the  trade  of  both  king  and  priest  will  not  be 
half  so  good  a  one  as  it  has  been.  Duclos,1  in  his  Reflections, 
hath  observed,  and  very  truly,  quil  y  a  un  germe  de  raison  qui 
commence  &  se  developper  en  France  ; — a  developpement  that  must 
prove  fetal  to  Regal  and  Papal  pretensions.  Prudence  may,  in 
many  cases,  recommend  an  occasional  submission  to  either  ;  but 
when  that  ignorance,  upon  which  an  implicit  faith  in  both  could 

1  [See  note  to  Letter  CCL.  ] 
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only  be  founded,  is  once  removed,  God's  Vicegerent,  and  Christ's 
Vicar,  will  only  be  obeyed  and  believed,  as  far  as  what  the  one 
orders,  and  the  other  says,  is  conformable  to  reason  and  to 
truth. 

I  am  very  glad  (to  use  a  vulgar  expression)  that  you  make  as  if 
you  were  not  well,  though  you  really  are ;  I  am  sure  it  is  the 
likeliest  way  to  keep  so.  Pray  leave  off  entirely  your  greasy, 
heavy  pastry,  fat  creams,  and  indigestible  dumplings ;  and  then 
you  need  not  confine  yourself  to  white  meats,  which  I  do  not 
take  to  be  one  jot  wholesomer  than  beef,  mutton,  and  partridge. 

Voltaire  sent  me,  from  Berlin,  his  History  du  Steele  de  Louis 
XIV.  It  came  at  a  very  proper  time ;  Lord  Bolingbroke  had 
just  taught  me  how  history  should  be  read ;  Voltaire  shows  me 
how  it  should  be  written.  I  am  sensible  that  it  will  meet  with 
almost  as  many  critics  as  readers.  Voltaire  must  be  criticised  ; 
besides,  every  man's  favourite  is  attacked :  for  every  prejudice  is 
exposed,  and  our  prejudices  are  our  mistresses  ;  reason  is  at  best 
our  wife,  very  often  heard  indeed,  but  seldom  minded.  It  is  the 
history  of  the  human  understanding,  written  by  a  man  of  parts, 
for  the  use  of  men  of  parts.  Weak  minds  will  not  like  it,  even 
though  they  do  not  understand  it ;  which  is  commonly  the 
measure  of  their  admiration.  Dull  ones  will  want  those  minute 
and  uninteresting  details,  with  which  most  other  histories  are 
encumbered.  He  tells  me  all  I  want  to  know,  and  nothing 
more.  His  reflections  are  short,  just,  and  produce  others  in  his 
readers.  Free  from  religious,  philosophical,  political  and  national 
prejudices,  beyond  any  historian  I  ever  met  with,  he  relates  all 
those  matters  as  truly  and  as  impartially,  as  certain  regards, 
which  must  always  be  to  some  degree  observed,  will  allow  him  : 
for  one  sees  plainly,  that  he  often  says  much  less  than  he  would 
say,  if  he  might.  He  hath  made  me  much  better  acquainted 
with  the  time  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth,  than  the  innumerable 
volumes  which  I  had  read  could  do ;  and  hath  suggested  this 
reflection  to  me,  which  I  have  never  made  before — His  vanity, 
not  his  knowledge,  made  him  encourage  all,  and  introduce  many 
arts  and  sciences  in  his  country.  He  opened  in  a  manner  the 
human  understanding  in  France,  and  brought  it  to  its  utmost 
perfection  ;  his  age  equalled  in  all,  and  greatly  exceeded  in  many 
things  (pardon  me,  Pedants  I)  the  Augustan.   TYn&  nv«&  ^jre&X  ^oA 
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rapid ;  but  still  it  might  be  done,  by  the  encouragement,  the 
applause,  and  the  rewards  of  a  vain,  liberal,  and  magnificent 
Prince.  What  is  much  more  surprising  is,  that  he  stopped  the 
operations  of  the  human  mind  just  where  he  pleased  :  and  seemed 
to  say,  "  Thus  far  shalt  thou  go,  and  no  farther ".  For,  a  bigot 
to  his  religion,  and  jealous  of  his  power,  free  and  rational  thoughts 
upon  either  never  entered  into  a  French  head  during  his  reign  ; 
and  the  greatest  geniuses  that  ever  any  age  produced,  never 
entertained  a  doubt  of  the  divine  right  of  Kings,  or  the  infalli- 
bility of  the  Church.  Poets,  Orators,  and  Philosophers,  ignorant 
of  their  natural  rights,  cherished  their  chains  ;  and  blind,  active 
faith  triumphed  in  those  great  minds,  over  silent  and  passive 
reason.  The  reverse  of  this  seems  now  to  be  the  case  in  France : 
reason  opens  itself ;  fancy  and  invention  fade  and  decline. 

I  will  send  you  a  copy  of  this  history  by  Lord  Huntingdon, 
as  I  think  it  very  probable  that  it  is  not  allowed  to  be  published 
and  sold  at  Paris.  Pray  read  it  more  than  once,  and  with  atten- 
tion, particularly  the  second  volume  ;  which  contains  short,  but 
very  clear  accounts  of  many  very  interesting  things,  which  are 
talked  of  by  everybody,  though  fairly  understood  by  very  few. 
There  are  two  very  puerile  affectations,  which  I  wish  this  book 
had  been  free  from  ;  the  one  is,  the  total  subversion  of  all  the 
old-established  French  orthography ;  the  other  is,  the  not  making 
use  of  any  one  capital  letter  throughout  the  whole  book,  except 
at  the  beginning  of  a  paragraph.  It  offends  my  eyes  to  see 
rome,  paris,  france,  caesar,  henry  the  fourth,  etc.,  begin  with 
small  letters ;  and  I  do  not  conceive  that  there  can  be  any  reason 
for  doing  it,  half  so  strong  as  the  reason  of  long  usage  is  to  the 
contrary.  This  is  an  affectation  below  Voltaire ; 1  who,  I  am  not 
ashamed  to  say,  that  I  admire  and  delight  in,  as  an  author, 
equally  in  prose  and  in  verse. 

I  had  a  letter  a  few  days  ago  from  Monsieur  du  Boccage ;  in 
which  he  says,  Monsieur  Stanhope  s'est  jete*  dans  la  politique,  et  je 
crois  quit  y  reussira :  You  do  very  well,  it  is  your  destination : 
but  remember  that  to  succeed  in  great  things,  one  must  first 
learn  to  please  in  little  ones.  Engaging  manners  and  address 
must  prepare  the  way  for  superior  knowledge  and  abilities  to 

J[An  affectation  corrected  in  subsequent  editions.] 
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act  with  effect.  The  late  Duke  of  Marlborough's  manners  and 
address  prevailed  with  the  first  King  of  Prussia,  to  let  his  troops 
remain  in  the  army  of  the  Allies ;  when  neither  their  represen- 
tations, nor  his  own  share  in  the  common  cause  could  do  it. 
The  Duke  of  Marlborough  had  no  new  matter  to  urge  to  him  ; 
but  had  a  manner,  which  he  could  not,  nor  did  not,  resist. 
Voltaire,  among  a  thousand  little  delicate  strokes  of  that  kind, 
says  of  the  Duke  de  la  Feuillade,  quit  4ioit  Fhomme  le  plus  brillant 
ft  le  plus  aimable  du  royaume  ;  et  quoique  gendre  du  General  el  Ministre, 
il  avoit  pour  ltd  la  faveur  publique.  Various  little  circumstances 
of  that  sort  will  often  make  a  man  of  great  real  merit  be  hated,  if 
he  hath  not  address  and  manners  to  make  him  be  loved.  Con- 
sider all  your  own  circumstances  seriously ;  and  you  will  find 
that,  of  all  arts,  the  art  of  pleasing  is  the  most  necessary  for  you 
to  study  and  possess.  A  silly  tyrant  said,  oderint  modo  timeant : 
a  wise  man  would  have  said,  modo  arnent  nihil  Hmendum  est  mihi. 
Judge  from  you*  own  daily  experience,  of  the  efficacy  of  that 
pleasing  je  ne  sais  quoi,  when  you  feel,  as  you  and  everybody 
certainly  does,  that  in  men  it  is  more  engaging  than  knowledge, 
in  women  than  beauty. 

I  long  to  see  Lord  and  Lady  Blessington  (who  are  not  yet 
arrived),  because  they  have  lately  seen  you  ;  and  I  always  fancy 
that  I  can  fish  out  something  new  concerning  you,  from  those 
who  have  seen  you  last :  not  that  I  shall  much  rely  upon  their 
accounts,  because  I  distrust  the  judgment  of  Lord  and  Lady 
Blessington  in  those  matters  about  which  I  am  most  inquisitive. 
They  have  ruined  their  own  son,  by  what  they  called  and 
thought  loving  him.  They  have  made  him  believe  that  the 
world  was  made  for  him,  not  he  for  the  world  ;  and  unless  he 
stays  abroad  a  great  while,  and  falls  into  very  good  company,  he 
will  expect,  what  he  will  never  find,  the  attentions  and  com- 
plaisance from  others,  which  he  has  hitherto  been  used  to  from 
Papa  and  Mamma.  This,  I  fear,  is  too  much  the  case  of  Sir 
Charles  Hotham,  who,  I  doubt,  will  be  run  through  the  body, 
and  be  near  dying,  before  he  knows  how  to  live.  However  you 
may  turn  out,  you  can  never  make  me  any  of  these  reproaches. 
I  indulged  no  silly,  womanish  fondness  for  you  :  instead  of  inflict- 
ing my  tenderness  upon  you,  I  have  taken  all  possible.  im^qA& 
to  make  you  deserve  it ;  and  thank  God  you  Ao  \  *X.  \easX.*  \ 
VOL.  IL — IS 
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know  but  one  article,  in  which  you  are  different  from  what  I 
could  wish  you ;  and  you  very  well  know  what  that  is.  I  want, 
that  I  and  all  the  world  should  like  you,  as  well  as  I  love  you. 
Adieu. 


LETTER  CCLXXVII 

London,  April  30,  O.  S.  1752. 

My  Dear  Friend  :  Avoir  du  monde  is,  in  my  opinion,  a  very 
just  and  happy  expression,  for  having  address,  manners,  and  for 
knowing  how  to  behave  properly  in  all  companies ;  and  it  im- 
plies very  truly,  that  a  man  who  hath  not  those  accomplish- 
ments, is  not  of  the  world.  Without  them,  the  best  parts 
are  inefficient,  civility  is  absurd,  and  freedom  offensive.  A 
learned  parson,  rusting  in  his  cell,  at  Oxford  or  Cambridge,  will 
reason  admirably  well  upon  the  nature  of  man  ;  will  profoundly 
analyse  the  head,  the  heart,  the  reason,  the  will,  the  passions, 
the  senses,  the  sentiments,  and  all  those  subdivisions  of  we 
know  not  what ;  and  yet,  unfortunately,  he  knows  nothing  of 
man,  for  he  hath  not  lived  with  him ;  and  is  ignorant  of  all 
the  various  modes,  habits,  prejudices,  and  tastes,  that  always 
influence,  and  often  determine  him.  He  views  man  as  he  dees 
colours  in  Sir  Isaac  Newton's  prism,  where  only  the  capital  ones 
are  seen ;  but  an  experienced  dyer  knows  all  their  various 
shades  and  gradations,  together  with  the  result  of  their  several 
mixtures.  Few  men  are  of  one  plain,  decided  colour  ;  most  are 
mixed,  shaded,  and  blended ;  and  vary  as  much,  from  different 
situations,  as  changeable  silks  do  from  different  lights.  The  man 
qui  a  du  monde  knows  all  this  from  his  own  experience  and  ob- 
servation :  the  conceited,  cloistered  philosopher  knows  nothing 
of  it  from  his  own  theory ;  his  practice  is  absurd  and  improper, 
and  he  acts  as  awkwardly  as  a  man  would  dance,  who  had  never 
seen  others  dance,  nor  learned  of  a  dancing-master ;  but  who 
had  only  studied  the  notes  by  which  dances  are  now  pricked 
down  as  well  as  tunes.  Observe  and  imitate,  then,  the  address, 
the  arts,  and  the  manners  of  those  qui  out  du  monde  :  see  by  what 
methods  they  first  make,  and  afterwards  improve  impressions  in 
their  favour.  Those  impressions  are  much  oftener  owing  to 
little  causes,  than  to  intrinsic  merit  \  which  is  less  volatile,  and 
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hath  not  so  sudden  an  effect.  Strong  minds  have  undoubtedly 
an  ascendant  over  weak  ones,  as  Galigai  Marechale  d'Ancre 
very  justly  observed,  when,  to  the  disgrace  and  reproach  of 
those  times,  she  was  executed  for  having  governed  Mary  of 
Medicis  by  the  arts  of  witchcraft  and  magic.1  But  then  an 
ascendant  is  to  be  gained  by  degrees,  and  by  those  arts  only 
which  experience  and  the  knowledge  of  the  world  teaches ; 
for  few  are  mean  enough  to  be  bullied,  though  most  are  weak 
enough  to  be  bubbled.  I  have  often  seen  people  of  superior, 
governed  by  people  of  much  inferior  parts,  without  knowing  or 
even  suspecting  that  they  were  so  governed.  This  can  only 
happen,  when  those  people  of  inferior  parts  have  more  worldly 
dexterity  and  experience,  than  those  they  govern.  They  see 
the  weak  and  unguarded  part,  and  apply  to  it :  they  take  it, 
and  all  the  rest  follows.  Would  you  gain  either  men  or  women, 
and  every  man  of  sense  desires  to  gain  both,  il  find  du  monde. 
You  have  had  more  opportunities  than  ever  any  man  had,  at 
your  age,  of  acquiring  ce  monde.  You  have  been  in  the  best 
companies  of  most  countries,  at  ah  age  when  others  have  hardly 
been  in  any  company  at  all.  You  are  master  of  all  those  lan- 
guages, which  John  Trott  seldom  speaks  at  all,  and  never  well ; 
consequently  you  need  be  a  stranger  nowhere.  This  is  the  way, 
and  the  only  way,  of  having  du  monde,  but  if  you  have  it  not, 
and  have  still  any  coarse  rusticity  about  you,  may  not  one  apply 
to  you  the  rusticus  expected  of  Horace  ? 

This  knowledge  of  the  world  teaches  us  more  particularly  two 
things,  both  which  are  of  infinite  consequence,  and  to  neither  of 
which  nature  inclines  us ;  I  mean,  the  command  of  our  temper, 
and  of  our  countenance.  A  man  who  has  no  monde  is  inflamed 
with  anger,  or  annihilated  with  shame,  at  every  disagreeable 
incident :  the  one  makes  him  act  and  talk  like  a  madman,  the 
other  makes  him  look  like  a  fool.  But  a  man  who  has  du  monde, 
seems  not  to  understand  what  he  cannot  or  ought  not  to  resent. 
If  he  makes  a  slip  himself,  be  recovers  it  by  his  coolness,  instead 
of  plunging  deeper  by  his  confusion  like  a  stumbling  horse.     He 

1  [Leonora  (known  as  "Galigai")  Dori  was  famine  de  chambre  to  Marie  de 
Medecis  ;  she  married  Concino  Concini,  Marechal  d'Ancre,  who  was  assassinated  in 
1617.     The  execution  of  the  Marechale  took  place  in  the  same  year.     Her  death 
forms  the  subject  of  a  tragedy  in  four  acts,  entitled  La  Magicienne  ttrangfcre, 
published  at  Rouen  in  1617.J 
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is'  firm,  but  gentle ;  and  practises  that  most  excellent  maxim, 
suaviter  in  tnodo,  fortiter  in  re.  The  other  is  the  volto  sciolto  e 
pensieri  stretti.  People  unused  to  the  world  have  babbling  counte- 
nances ;  and  are  unskilful  enough  to  show  what  they  have  sense 
enough  not  to  tell.  In  the  course  of  the  world,  a  man  must  very 
often  put  on  an  easy  frank  countenance,  upon  very  disagreeable 
occasions ;  he  must  seem  pleased  when  he  is  very  much  otherwise ; 
he  must  be  able  to  accost  and  receive  with  smiles,  those  whom 
he  would  much  rather  meet  with  swords.  In  courts  he  must  not 
turn  himself  inside  out.  All  this  may,  nay  must  be  done,  without 
falsehood  and  treachery ;  for  it  must  go  no  further  than  politeness 
and  manners,  and  must  stop  short  of  assurances  and  professions 
of  simulated  friendship.  Good  manners,  to  those  one  does  not 
love,  are  no  more  a  breach  of  truth,  than  "  your  humble  servant " 
at  the  bottom  of  a  challenge  is ;  they  are  universally  agreed  upon 
and  understood,  to  be  things  of  course.  They  are  necessary 
guards  of  the  decency  and  peace  of  society ;  they  must  only  act 
defensively ;  and  then  not  with  arms  poisoned  by  perfidy.  Truth, 
but  not  the  whole  truth,  must  be  the  invariable  principle  of  every 
man  who  hath  either  religion,  honour,  or  prudence.  Those  who 
violate  it  may  be  cunning,  but  they  are  not  able.  Lies  and  perfidy 
are  the  refuge  of  fools  and  cowards.     Adieu  ! 

P.  S.  I  must  recommend  to  you  again,  to  take  your  leave  of 
all  your  French  acquaintance  in  such  a  manner  as  may  make 
them  regret  your  departure,  and  wish  to  see  and  welcome  you  at 
Paris  again,  where  you  may  possibly  return  before  it  is  very  long. 
This  must  not  be  done  in  a  cold,  civil  manner,  but  with  at  least 
seeming  warmth,  sentiment,  and  concern.  Acknowledge  the 
obligations  you  have  to  them  for  the  kindness  they  have  shown 
you  during  your  stay  at  Paris :  assure  them  that  wherever  you 
are,  you  will  remember  them  with  gratitude ;  wish  for  oppor- 
tunities of  giving  them  proofs  of  your  plus  tendre  el  respectueux 
souvenir ;  beg  of  them  in  case  your  good  fortune  should  carry 
them  to  any  part  of  the  world  where  you  could  be  of  any  the 
least  use  to  them,  that  they  would  employ  you  without  reserve. 
Say  all  this,  and  a  great  deal  more,  emphatically  and  pathetically ; 
for  you  know  si  vis  me  flere.  This  can  do  you  no  harm,  if  you 
never  return  to  Paris ;  but  if  you  do,  as  probably  you  may,  it  will 
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be  of  infinite  use  to  you.  Remember  too,  not  to  omit  going 
to  every  house  where  you  have  ever  been  once,  to  take  leave 
and  recommend  yourself  to  their  remembrance.  The  reputation 
which  you  leave  at  one  place  where  you  have  been,  will  circulate, 
and  you  will  meet  with  it  at  twenty  places  where  you  are  to  go. 
That  is  a  labour  never  quite  lost. 

This  letter  will  show  you  that  the  accident 1  which  happened 
to  me  yesterday,  and  of  which  Mr.  Grevenkop  gives  you  account, 
hath  had  no  bad  consequences.     My  escape  was  a  great  one. 

LETTER  CCLXXVIII 

London,  May  n,  0.  S.  1752. 

My  Dear  Friend  :  I  break  my  word  by  writing  this  letter ; 
but  I  break  it  on  the  allowable  side,  by  doing  more  than  I 
promised.  I  have  pleasure  in  writing  to  you;  and  you  may 
possibly  have  some  profit  in  reading  what  I  write ;  either  of  the 
motives  were  sufficient  for  me,  both  I  cannot  withstand.  By  your 
last  I  calculate  that  you  will  leave  Paris  upon  this  day  sennight ; 
upon  that  supposition,  this  letter  may  still  find  you  there. 

Colonel  Perry  arrived  here  two  or  three  days  ago,  and  sent  me 
a  book  from  you ;  Cassandra  abridged.2  I  am  sure  it  cannot  be 
too  much  abridged.  The  spirit  of  that  most  voluminous  work, 
fairly  extracted,  may  be  contained  in  the  smallest  duodecimo  ;  and 
it  is  most  astonishing,  that  there  ever  could  have  been  people 
idle  enough  to  write  or  read  such  endless  heaps  of  the  same  stuff. 
It  was,  however,  the  occupation  of  thousands  in  the  last  century, 

][In  a  letter  written  to  Solomon  Dayrolles,  on  the  19th  of  the'  following 
May,  Lord  Chesterfield  says :  "  My  little  black  mare,  whom  you  have  long  known  to 
be  as  quiet  as  anything  of  her  sex  can  be,  wanted  to  drink  in  Hyde  Park.  Accord- 
ingly, I  rode  her  into  one  of  the  little  ponds,  and  in  order  to  let  her  drink  I  loosed 
the  bridon,  which,  by  her  stooping,  fell  over  her  head.  In  backing  her  out  of  the 
pond,  her  foot  unluckily  engaged  itself  in  the  bridon ;  in  endeavouring  to  get  clear 
of  it  she  hampered  herself  the  more,  and  then,  in  a  great  saut  de  m  out  on,  she  fell 
backwards,  and  threw  me  with  great  violence  about  six  feet  from  her."] 

2  [Gautier  de  Costes,  Seigneur  de  la  Calprenede,  author  of  Cassandre  (a  romance 
in  ten  volumes),  was  born  about  the  year  1612,  and  was  gentleman  in  ordinary  to  the 
king ;  he  gained  popularity  at  court  by  his  talent  for  story-telling.  As  a  young 
man  he  wrote  plays,  but  he  is  best  known  for  his  romances,  particularly  Cassandre, 
CUopdtre  and  Pharamond.  Humility  was  not  Calprenede's  strong  point.  It  is 
said  that  when  Cardinal  Richelieu  hinted  at  the  dulness  of  some  of  his  verses,  he 
remarked  that  nothing  dull  belonged  to  the  family  of  Calprenede,  fcte  &s&  vex 
1663.) 
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and  is  still  the  private,  though  disavowed,  amusement  of  young 
girls,  and  sentimental  ladies.  A  love-sick  girl  finds,  in  the  captain 
with  whom  she  is  in  love,  all  the  courage  and  all  the  graces  of 
the  tender  and  accomplished  Oroondates : 1  and  many  a  grown-up, 
sentimental  lady,  talks  delicate  Clelia  to  the  hero,  whom  she 
would  engage  to  eternal  love,  or  laments  with  her  that  love  is 
not  eternal. 

Ah !  qu'il  est  doux  d'aimer,  si  Ton  aimoit  toujours ! 
Mais  helas !  il  n'est  point  d'&erneUes  amours.2 

It  is,  however,  very  well  to  have  read  one  of  those  extravagant 
works  (of  all  which  La  Calprenede's  are  the  best),  because  it  is 
well  to  be  able  to  talk,  with  some  degree  of  knowledge,  upon  all 
those  subjects  that  other  people  talk  sometimes  upon :  and  I 
would  by  no  means  have  anything  that  is  known  to  others,  be 
totally  unknown  to  you.  It  is  a  great  advantage  for  any  man,  to 
be  able  to  talk  or  to  hear,  neither  ignorantly  nor  absurdly,  upon 
any  subject;  for  I  have  known  people,  who  have  not  said  one 
word,  hear  ignorantly  and  absurdly;  it  has  appeared  in  their 
inattentive  and  unmeaning  faces. 

This,  I  think,  is  as  little  likely  to  happen  to  you,  as  to  anybody 
of  your  age  :  and  if  you  will  but  add  a  versatility,  and  easy  con- 
formity of  manners,  I  know  no  company  in  which  you  are  likely 
to  be  de  trop. 

This  versatility  is  more  particularly  necessary  for  you  at  this 
time,  now  that  you  are  going  to  so  many  different  places ;  for, 
though  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  several  courts  of  Ger- 
many are  in  general  the  same,  yet  every  one  has  its  particular 
characteristic  ;  some  peculiarity  or  other,  which  distinguishes  it 
from  the  next  This  you  should  carefully  attend  to,  and  imme- 
diately adopt.     Nothing  flatters  people  more,  nor  makes  strangers 

1  [Oroondates,  only  son  of  a  Scythian  king,  is  one  of  the  characters  of  Seigneur 
de  la  Calprenede's  Cassandre.] 

2  [Lines  from  the  CUlie  of  Mademoiselle  de  Scud6ry,  which  are  ridiculed  by 
Boileau  in  his  ingenious  dialogue,  Les  Hiros  de  Roman.  They  are  addressed  by 
Lucretia  to  Brutus,  and  the  reply  of  Brutus,  which  Boileau  also  quotes,  is  equally 
mawkish  : — 

Permetttz-moi  d?  aimer,  merveille  de  nos  jours, 
Vous  verrex  quon  peut  voir  tfiternelles  amours. 

Well  might  the  Pluton  of  Boileau's  Dialogue  exclaim  :  "  Je  ne  sais  tantto  plus  ok 
/en  suts,  Lucrece  amoureuse  t    Lucrice  coquette  /   Et  Brutus  songalant  I    M.  j 
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so  welcome,  as  such  an  occasional  conformity.  I  do  not  mean  by 
this,  that  you  should  mimic  the  air  and  stiffness  of  every  awk- 
ward German  court ;  no,  by  no  means ;  but  I  mean  that  you 
should  only  cheerfully  comply  and  fall  in  with  certain  local 
habits,  such  as  ceremonies,  diet,  turn  of  conversation,  etc  People 
who  are  lately  come  from  Paris,  and  who  have  been  a  good  while 
there,  are  generally  suspected,  and  especially  in  Germany,  of 
having  a  degree  of  contempt  for  every  other  place.  Take  great 
care  that  nothing  of  this  kind  appear,  at  least  outwardly,  in  your 
behaviour ;  but  commend  whatever  deserves  any  degree  of  com- 
mendation, without  comparing  it  with  what  you  may  have  left, 
much  better  of  the  same  kind,  at  Paris.  As  for  instance,  the 
German  kitchen  is,  without  doubt,  execrable,  and  the  French 
delicious;  however,  never  commend  the  French  kitchen  at  a 
German  table  ;  but  eat  of  what  you  can  find  tolerable  there,  and 
commend  it,  without  comparing  it  to  anything  better.  I  have 
known  many  British  Yahoos,  who  though  while  they  were  at 
Paris  conformed  to  no  one  French  custom,  as  soon  as  they  got 
anywhere  else,  talked  of  nothing  but  what  they  did,  saw,  and 
ate  at  Paris.  The  freedom  of  the  French  is  not  to  be  used 
indiscriminately  at  all  the  courts  in  Germany,  though  their 
easiness  may,  and  ought ;  but  that  too  at  some  places  more  than 
others.  The  courts  of  Manheim  and  Bonn,  I  take  to  be  a  little 
more  unbarbarised  than  some  others ;  that  of  Mayence,  an  eccle- 
siastical one,  as  well  as  that  of  Treves  (neither  of  which  is  much 
frequented  by  foreigners),  retains,  I  conceive,  a  great  deal  of 
the  Goth  and  Vandal  still.  There,  more  reserve  and  ceremony 
are  necessary  ;  and  not  a  word  of  the  French.  At  Berlin,  you 
cannot  be  too  French.  Hanover,  Brunswick,  Cassel,  etc.,  are  of 
the  mixed  kind,  un  pen  d&crott6s,  mats  pas  asses. 

Another  thing,  which  I  most  earnestly  recommend  to  you, 
not  only  in  Germany,  but  in  every  part  of  the  world  where  you 
may  ever  be,  is  not  only  real,  but  seeming  attention,  to  whomever 
you  speak  to,  or  to  whoever  speaks  to  you.  There  is  nothing  so 
brutally  shocking,  nor  so  little  forgiven,  as  a  seeming  inattention 
to  the  person  who  is  speaking  to  you :  and  I  have  known  many 
a  man  knocked  down,  for  (in  my  opinion)  a  much  lighter  provo- 
cation, than  that  shocking  inattention  which  I  mean.  I  have 
seen  many  people,  who,  while  you  are  speaking  to  t\\^mvm%^t*A 
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of  looking  at,  and  attending  to  you,  fix  their  eyes  upon  the 
ceiling  or  some  other  part  of  the  room,  look  out  of  the  window, 
play  with  a  dog,  twirl  their  snuff-box,  or  pick  their  nose.  No- 
thing discovers  a  little,  futile,  frivolous  mind  more  than  this, 
and  nothing  is  so  offensively  ill-bred :  it  is  an  explicit  declaration 
on  your  part,  that  every  the  most  trifling  object  deserves  your 
attention  more  than  all  that  can  be  said  by  the  person  who  is 
speaking  to  you.  Judge  of  the  sentiments  of  hatred  and  resent- 
ment which  such  treatment  must  excite  in  every  breast  where 
any  degree  of  self-love  dwells ;  and  I  am  sure  I  never  yet  met 
with  that  breast  where  there  was  not  a  great  deal.  I  repeat  it 
again  and  again  (for  it  is  highly  necessary  for  you  to  remember 
it),  that  sort  of  vanity  and  self-love  is  inseparable  from  human 
nature,  whatever  may  be  its  rank  or  condition ;  even  your  foot- 
men will  sooner  forget  and  forgive  a  beating,  than  any  manifest 
mark  of  slight  and  contempt.  Be  therefore,  I  beg  of  you,  not 
only  really,  but  seemingly  and  manifestly  attentive  to  whoever 
speaks  to  you ;  nay,  more,  take  their  ton,  and  tune  yourself  to 
their  unison.  Be  serious  with  the  serious,  gay  with  the  gay,  and 
trifle  with  the  triflers.  In  assuming  these  various  shapes,  en- 
deavour to  make  each  of  them  seem  to  sit  easy  upon  you,  and 
even  to  appear  to  be  your  own  natural  one.  This  is  the  true 
and  useful  versatility,  of  which  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
world  at  once  teaches  the  utility  and  the  means  of  acquiring. 

I  am  very  sure,  at  least  I  hope,  that  you  will  never  make  use 
of  a  silly  expression,  which  is  the  favourite  expression  and  the 
absurd  excuse  of  all  fools  and  blockheads ;  /  cannot  do  such  a 
thing ;  a  thing  by  no  means  either  morally  or  physically  impos- 
sible. /  cannot  attend  long  together  to  the  same  thing,  says  one 
fool ;  that  is,  he  is  such  a  fool  that  he  will  not.  I  remember  a 
very  awkward  fellow,  who  did  not  know  what  to  do  with  his 
sword,  and  who  always  took  it  off  before  dinner,  saying,  that  he 
could  not  possibly  dine  with  his  sword  on ;  upon  which  I  could 
not  help  telling  him,  that  I  really  believed  he  could  without  any 
probable  danger  either  to  himself  or  others.  It  is  a  shame  and 
an  absurdity  for  any  man  to  say  that  he  cannot  do  all  those 
things  which  are  commonly  done  by  all  the  rest  of  mankind. 

Another  thing  that  I  must  earnestly  warn  you  against  is  lazi- 
ness ;  by  which  more  people  have  lost  the  fruit  of  their  travels 
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than,  perhaps,  by  any  other  thing.  Pray  be  always  in  motion. 
Early  in  the  morning  go  and  see  things ;  and  the  rest  of  the  day 
go  and  see  people.  If  you  stay  but  a  week  at  a  place,  and  that 
an  insignificant  one,  see,  however,  all  that  is  to  be  seen  there ; 
know  as  many  people,  and  get  into  as  many  houses,  as  ever  you 
can. 

I  recommend  to  you  likewise,  though  probably  you  have 
thought  of  it  yourself,  to  carry  in  your  pocket  a  map  of  Germany, 
in  which  the  post-roads  are  marked ;  and  also  some  short  book 
of  travels  through  Germany.  The  former  will  help  to  imprint 
in  your  memory  situations  and  distances;  and  the  latter  will 
point  out  many  things  for  you  to  see,  that  might  otherwise 
possibly  escape  you,  and  which,  though  they  may  be  in  them- 
selves of  little  consequence,  you  would  regret  not  having  seen, 
after  having  been  at  the  places  where  they  were. 

Thus  warned  and  provided  for  your  journey,  God  speed  you ; 
Felix,  Jaustumque  sit !     Adieu. 

LETTER   CCLXXIX 

London,  May  27,  0.  S.  1752. 

My  Dear  Friend  :  I  send  you  the  enclosed  original 1  from  a 
friend  of  ours,  with  my  own  commentaries  upon  the  text ;  a  text 
which  I  have  so  often  paraphrased,  and  commented  upon  already, 
that  I  believe  I  can  hardly  say  anything  new  upon  it ;  but,  how- 
ever, I  cannot  give  it  over  till  I  am  better  convinced  than  1  yet 
am,  that  you  feel  all  the  utility,  the  importance,  and  the  necessity 
of  it ;  nay,  not  only  feel,  but  practise  it.  Your  panegyrist  allows 
you,  what  most  fathers  would  be  more  than  satisfied  with  in  a 
son,  and  chides  me  for  not  contenting  myself  with  I 'essenliellement 
bon  ;  but  I,  who^have  been  in  no  one  respect  like  other  fathers, 
cannot  neither,  like  them,  content  myself  with  V essentielkment 
bon  ;  because  I  know  that  it  will  not  do  your  business  in  the 
world,  while  you  want  quelques  couches  de  vernis.  Few  fathers  care 
much  for  their  sons,  or,  at  least,  most  of  them  care  more  for  their 
money  :  and  consequently  content  themselves  with  giving  them, 
at  the  cheapest  rate,  the  common  run  of  education :    that  is,  a 

1  [This  enclosure  has  not  been  preserved.^ 
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school  till  eighteen,  the  University  till  twenty,  and  a  couple  of 
years  riding  post  through  the  several  towns  of  Europe  ;  impatient 
till  their  boobies  come  home  to  be  married,  and,  as  they  call  it, 
settled.     Of  those  who  really  love  their  sons,  few  know  how  to 
do  it.     Some  spoil  them  by  fondling  them  while  they  are  young, 
and  then  quarrel  with  them  when  they  are  grown  up,  for  having 
been  spoiled ;    some  love  them  like  mothers,  and  attend  only 
to  the  bodily  health  and  strength  of  the  hopes  of  their  family, 
solemnise  his  birthday,  and  rejoice,  like  the  subjects  of  the  Great 
Mogul,1  at  the  increase  of  his  bulk ;  while  others,  minding,  as 
they  think,  only  essentials,  take   pains  and   pleasure  to  see  in 
their  heir  all  their  favourite  weaknesses  and  imperfections.    1 
hope  and  believe  that  1  have  kept  clear  of  all  these  errors  in  the 
education  which  I  have  given  you.     No  weaknesses  of  my  own 
have  warped   it,   no   parsimony    has  starved   it,  no  rigour  has 
deformed  it.     Sound  and  extensive  learning  was  the  foundation 
which  I  meant  to  lay — I  have  laid  it ;  but  that  alone,  I  knew, 
would  by  no  means  be  sufficient :  the  ornamental,  the  showish, 
the  pleasing  superstructure  was  to  be  begun.     In  that  view,  I 
threw  you  into  the  great  world,  entirely  your  own  master,  at  an 
age  when  others  either  guzzle  at   the  University,   or  are  sent 
abroad  in  servitude  to  some  awkward,  pedantic  Scotch  governor. 
This  was  to  put  you  in  the  way,  and  the  only  way  of  acquiring 
those  manners,  that  address,  and  those  graces,  which  exclusively 
distinguish   people   of  fashion;    and   without   which   all    moral 
virtues,  and  all  acquired  learning,  are  of  no  sort  of  use  in  the 
courts  and  le  beau  monde  :  on  the  contrary,  I  am  not  sure  if  they 
are  not  an  hindrance.     They   are  feared  and  disliked  in  those 
places,   as  too  severe,  if  not  smoothed   and  introduced  by   the 
graces  ;  but  of  these  graces,  of  this  necessary  beau  vernis,  it  seems 
there  are  still  quelques  couches  qui  manquenL     Now,  pray  let  me 
ask  you,  coolly  and  seriously,  pourquoi  ces  couches  manquent-elles  ? 
For  you  may  as  easily  take  them,  as  you  may  wear  more  or  less 
powder  in  your  hair,  more  or  less  lace  upon  your  coat.     I  can 
therefore  account  for  your  wanting  them  no  other  way  in  the 
world,  than  from  your  not  being  yet  convinced  of  their  full  value. 
You  have  heard  some  English  bucks  say,  "  Damn  these  finical 

ifThis  fact  is  derived  from  the  description  of  the  Mogul  Court  by  Tavernier.— 
Voyages,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  266-72,  ed.  1679.     M.] 
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outlandish  airs,  give  me  a  manly,  resolute  manner.  They  make 
a  rout  with  their  graces,  and  talk  like  a  parcel  of  dancing- 
masters,  and  dress  like  a  parcel  of  fops :  one  good  Englishman 
will  beat  three  of  them."  But  let  your  own  observation 
undeceive  you  of  these  prejudices.  I  will  give  you  one  instance 
only,  instead  of  an  hundred  that  I  could  give  you,  of  a  very 
shining  fortune  and  figure,  raised  upon  no  other  foundation 
whatsoever,  than  that  of  address,  manners,  and  graces.  Between 
you  and  me  (for  this  example  must  go  no  farther),  what  do  you 
think  made  our  friend,  Lord  Albemarle,  Colonel  of  a  regiment  of 
guards,  Governor  of  Virginia,  Groom  of  the  Stole,  and  Ambassa- 
dor to  Paris ;  amounting  in  all  to  sixteen  or  seventeen  thousand 
pounds  a  year  ?  Was  it  his  birth  ?  No,  a  Dutch  gentleman 
only.  Was  it  his  estate  ?  No,  he  had  none.  Was  it  his  learn- 
ing, his  parts,  his  political  abilities  and  application?  You  can 
answer  these  questions  as  easily,  and  as  soon,  as  I  can  ask  them. 
What  was  it  then  ?  Many  people  wondered,  but  I  do  not ;  for  I 
know,  and  will  tell  you.  It  was  his  air,  his  address,  his  manners, 
and  his  graces.  He  pleased,  and  by  pleasing  became  a  favourite ; 
and  by  becoming  a  favourite  became  all  that  he  has  been  since. 
Show  me  any  one  instance,  where  intrinsic  worth  and  merit, 
unassisted  by  exterior  accomplishments,  have  raised  any  man  so 
high.  You  know  the  Due  de  Richelieu,  now  Marshal,  Cordon 
bleu,  Gentilhommede  la  Chambre,  twice  Ambassador,  etc.  By  what 
means  ?  Not  by  the  purity  of  his  character,  the  depth  of  his 
knowledge,  or  any  uncommon  penetration  and  sagacity.  Women 
alone  formed  and  raised  him.  The  Duchess  of  Burgundy 1  took 
a  fancy  to  him,  and  had  him  before  he  was  sixteen  years  old ; 
this  put  him  in  fashion  among  the  beau  monde :  and  the  late 
Regent's  eldest  daughter,  now  Madame  de  Modene,2  took  him 
next,  and  was  near  marrying  him.  These  early  connections  with 
women  of  the  first  distinction  gave  him  those  manners,  graces, 
and  address,  which  you  see  he  has  ;  and  which,  I  can  assure  you, 
are  all  that  he  has ;  for,  strip  him  of  them,  and  he  will  be  one 
of  the  poorest  men  in  Europe.  Man  or  woman  cannot  resist  an 
engaging  exterior;    it  will  please,  it  will  make  its  way.     You 

1  [Marie  Adelaide  de  Savoie.] 

2  [Charlotte  Aglae,  surnamed  Mademoiselle  de  Valois,  married  in  1720  Francis 
the  Third  of  the  house  of  Este,  Duke  of  Modena.] 
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want,  it  seems,  but  quelques  couches ;  for  God's  sake,  lose  no  time 
in  getting  them ;  and  now  you  have  gone  so  far,  complete  the 
work.  Think  of  nothing  else  till  that  work  is  finished ;  unwearied 
application  will  bring  about  anything :  and  surely  your  application 
can  never  be  so  well  employed  as  upon  that  object,  which  is 
absolutely  necessary  to  facilitate  all  others.  With  your  knowledge 
and  parts,  if  adorned  by  manners  and  graces,  what  may  you  not 
hope  one  day  to  be  ?  But  without  them,  you  will  be  in  the 
situation  of  a  man  who  should  be  very  fleet  of  one  leg  but  very 
lame  of  the  other.  He  could  not  run ;  the  lame  leg  would  check 
and  clog  the  well  one,  which  would  be  very  near  useless. 

From  my  original  plan  for  your  education,  I  meant  to  make 
you  un  homme  universel;  what  depends  on  me  is  executed,  the 
little  that  remains  undone  depends  singly  upon  you.  Do  not 
then  disappoint,  when  you  can  so  easily  gratify  me.  It  is  your 
own  interest  which  I  am  pressing  you  to  pursue,  and  it  is  the  only 
return  that  1  desire  for  all  the  care  and  affection  of,  Yours. 
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London,  May  31,  O.  S.  1752. 

My  Dear  Friend  :  The  world  is  the  book,  and  the  only  one 
to  which,  at  present,  I  would  have  you  apply  yourself;  and  the 
thorough  knowledge  of  it  will  be  of  more  use  to  you,  than  all 
the  books  that  ever  were  read.  Lay  aside  the  best  book  when- 
ever you  can  go  into  the  best  company ;  and  depend  upon  it, 
you  change  for  the  better.  However,  as  the  most  tumultuous 
life,  whether  of  business  or  pleasure,  leaves  some  vacant  moments 
every  day,  in  which  a  book  is  the  refuge  of  a  rational  being, 
I  mean  now  to  point  out  to  you  the  method  of  employing  those 
moments  (which  will  and  ought  to  be  but  few)  in  the  most 
advantageous  manner.  Throw  away  none  of  your  time  upon 
those  trivial,  futile  books,  published  by  idle  or  necessitous 
authors,  for  the  amusement  of  idle  and  ignorant  readers ;  such 
sort  of  books  swarm  and  buzz  about  one  every  day ;  flap  them 
away,  they  have  no  sting.  Cerium  pete  Jinem,  have  some  one 
object  for  those  leisure  moments,  and  pursue  that  object  invari- 
ably till  you  have  attained  it ;  and  then  take  some  other.     For 
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instance,  considering  your  destination,  I  would  advise  you  to 
single  out  the  most  remarkable  and  interesting  aeras  of  modern 
history,  and  confine  all  your  reading  to  that  sera.  If  you  pitch 
upon  the  Treaty  of  Munster  (and  that  is  the  proper  period  to 
begin  with,  in  the  course  which  I  am  now  recommending),  do 
not  interrupt  it  by  dipping  and  deviating  into  other  books,  unre- 
lative  to  it ;  but  consult  only  the  most  authentic  histories,  letters, 
memoirs,  and  negotiations,  relative  to  that  great  transaction; 
reading  and  comparing  them,  with  all  that  caution  and  distrust 
which  Lord  Bolingbroke1  recommends  to  you,  in  a  better 
manner,  and  in  better  words  than  I  can.  The  next  period  worth 
your  particular  knowledge,  is  the  Treaty  of  the  Pyrenees :  which 
was  calculated  to  lay,  and  in  effect  did  lay,  the  foundation  of 
the  succession  of  the  House  of  Bourbon  to  the  crown  of  Spain. 
Pursue  that  in  the  same  manner,  singling  out  of  the  millions  of 
volumes  written  upon  that  occasion,  the  two  or  three  most 
authentic  ones,  and  particularly  letters,  which  are  the  best 
authorities  in  matters  of  negotiation.  Next  come  the  Treaties 
of  Nimeguen  and  Ryswick,  postscripts  in  a  manner  to  those  of 
Munster  and  the  Pyrenees.  Those  two  transactions  have  had 
great  light  thrown  upon  them  by  the  publication  of  many 
authentic  and  original  letters  and  pieces.  The  concessions 
made  at  the  Treaty  of  Ryswick,  by  the  then  triumphant  Louis 
the  Fourteenth,  astonished  all  those  who  viewed  things  only 
superficially;  but,  I  should  think,  must  have  been  easily 
accounted  for  by  those  who  knew  the  state  of  the  kingdom  of 
Spain,  as  well  as  of  the  health  of  its  King,  Charles  the  Second, 
at  that  time.  The  interval  between  the  conclusion  of  the  peace 
of  Ryswick,  and  the  breaking  out  of  the  great  war  in  1702, 
though  a  short,  is  a  most  interesting  one.  Every  week  of  it 
almost  produced  some  great  event.  Two  partition  treaties,  the 
death  of  the  King  of  Spain,  his  unexpected  will,  and  the  accept- 
ance of  it  by  Louis  the  Fourteenth,  in  violation  of  the  second 
treaty  of  partition,  just  signed  and  ratified  by  him :  Philip  the 
Fifth  quietly  and  cheerfully  received  in  Spain,  and  acknow- 
ledged as  King  of  it,  by  most  of  those  Powers  who  afterwards 
joined  in  an  alliance  to  dethrone  him.     I  cannot  help  making 

1[See  Lord  Bolingbroke's  fourth  letter  on  the  Study  ol  K\sXorj."\ 
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this  observation  upon  that  occasion :  That  character  has  often 
more  to  do  in  great  transactions,  than  prudence  and  sound 
policy ;  for  Louis  the  Fourteenth  gratified  his  personal  pride, 
by  giving  a  Bourbon  King  to  Spain,  at  the  expense  of  the  true 
interest  of  France  ;  which  would  have  acquired  much  more  solid 
and  permanent  strength  by  the  addition  of  Naples,  Sicily,  and 
Lorraine,  upon  the  footing  of  the  second  partition  treaty ;  and 
I  think  it  was  fortunate  for  Europe  that  he  preferred  the  will 
It  is  true,  he  might  hope  to  influence  his  Bourbon  posterity  in 
Spain ;  he  knew  too  well  how  weak  the  ties  of  blood  are  among 
men,  and  how  much  weaker  still  they  are  among  Princes.  The 
Memoirs  of  Count  Harrach,  and  of  Las  Torres,  give  a  good  deal 
of  light  into  the  transactions  of  the  Court  of  Spain,  previous  to 
the  death  of  that  weak  King  ;  and  the  Letters  of  the  Marechal 
d'Harcourt,1  then  the  French  Ambassador  in  Spain,  of  which 
I  have  authentic  copies  in  manuscript,  from  the  year  1698  to 
1701,  have  cleared  up  that  whole  affair  to  me.  I  keep  that  book 
for  you.  It  appears  by  those  letters,  that  the  impudent  conduct 
of  the  House  of  Austria,  with  regard  to  the  King  and  Queen  of 
Spain,  and  Madame  Berlins,  her  favourite,  together  with  the 
knowledge  of  the  partition  treaty,  which  incensed  all  Spain, 
were  the  true  and  only  reasons  of  the  will  in  favour  of  the 
Duke  of  Anjou.  Neither  Cardinal  Portocarrero,  nor  any  of  the 
Grandees,  were  bribed  by  France,  as  was  generally  reported  and 
believed  at  that  time ;  which  confirms  Voltaire's  anecdote  2  upon 
that  subject.  Then  opens  a  new  scene  and  a  new  century; 
Louis  the  Fourteenth's  good  fortune  forsakes  him,  till  the 
Duke  of  Marlborough  and  Prince  Eugene  make  him  amends 
for  all  the  mischief  they  had  done  him,  by  making  the  allies 
refuse  the  terms  of  peace  offered  by  him  at  Gertruydenberg. 
How  the  disadvantageous  peace  of  Utrecht  was  afterwards 
brought  on,  you  have  lately  read ;  and  you  cannot  inform  your- 
self too  minutely  of  all  those  circumstances,  that  treaty  being 

1  [Henri,  Due  d'Harcourt,  Marechal  de  France  (1654-1710),  was  in  1697  appointed 
ambassador  extraordinary  to  Spain.  Louis  the  Fourteenth,  to  mark  his  approval  of 
M.  d'Harcourt's  conduct  in  that  capacity,  made  him  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  army 
at  Bayonne.  After  the  succession  of  Philip  to  the  crown  of  Spain,  D'Harcourt-  was 
alsecond  time  made  ambassador  extraordinary.  He  was  in  1703  created  Marechal 
of  France.] 

2[Siicle  <U  Louis  XVI. ,  chapter  xvi.] 
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the  freshest  source  from  whence  the  late  transactions  of  Europe 
have  flowed.  The  alterations  that  have  since  happened,  whether 
by  wars  or  treaties,  are  so  recent,  that  all  the  written  accounts 
are  to  be  helped  out,  proved,  or  contradicted,  by  the  oral  ones 
of  almost  every  informed  person,  of  a  certain  age  or  rank  in  life. 
For  the  facts,  dates,  and  original  pieces  of  this  century,  you  will 
find  them  in  Lamberti,  till  the  year  1715,  and  after  that  time  in 
Rousset's  RecueiL1 

I  do  not  mean  that  you  should  plod  hours  together  in  researches 
of  this  kind :  no,  you  may  employ  your  time  more  usefully  :  but 
I  mean  that  you  should  make  the  most  of  the  moments  you  do 
employ,  by  method,  and  the  pursuit  of  one  single  object  at  a 
time  ;  nor  should  I  call  it  a  digression  from  that  object,  if  when 
you  meet  with  clashing  and  jarring  pretensions  of  different 
princes  to  the  same  thing,  you  had  immediately  recourse  to 
other  books,  in  which  those  several  pretensions  were  clearly 
stated ;  on  the  contrary,  that  is  the  only  way  of  remembering 
those  contested  rights  and  claims :  for,  were  a  man  to  read  tout 
de  suite,  Schmederus's  Theatrufn  Preiensionum,  he  would  only  be  con- 
founded by  the  variety,  and  remember  none  of  them  ;  whereas, 
by  examining  them  occasionally,  as  they  happen  to  occur,  either 
in  the  course  of  your  historical  reading,  or  as  they  are  agitated 
in  your  own  times,  you  will  retain  them,  by  connecting  them 
with  those  historical  facts  which  occasioned  your  inquiry.  For 
example,  had  you  read,  in  the  course  of  two  or  three  folios  of 
Pretensions,  those,  among  others,  of  the  two  Kings  of  England 
and  Prussia  to  Ost  Frise,  it  is  impossible  that  you  should  have 
remembered  them ;  but  now  that  they  are  become  the  debated 
object  at  the  Diet  at  Ratisbon,  and  the  topic  of  all  political 
conversations,  if  you  consult  both  books  and  persons  concerning 
them,  and  inform  yourself  thoroughly,  you  will  never  forget 
them  as  long  as  you  live.  You  will  hear  a  great  deal  of  them 
on  one  side,  at  Hanover ;  and  as  much  on  the  other  side,  after- 
wards, at  Berlin :  hear  both  sides,  and  form  your  own  opinion  ; 
but  dispute  with  neither. 

Letters  from  foreign  ministers  to  their  courts,  and  from  their 

1[This  Rccueil  Historique  cTActes  et  de  Nigociatums  was  published  at  Amster- 
dam, in  1728 ;  it  is  generally  to  be  found  bound  together  with  other  political  tt%K*& 
by  the  same  author,  Jean  de  Missy  Rousset  (1686-1762).! 
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courts  to  them,  are,  if  genuine,  the  best  and  most  authentic 
records  you  can  read,  as  far  as  they  go.  Cardinal  d'Ossat's,1 
President  Jeannin  V  D'Estrade  V  Sir  William  Temple's,  will  not 
only  inform  your  mind,  but  form  your  style ;  which,  in  letters  of 
business,  should  be  very  plain  and  simple,  but  at  the  same  time 
exceedingly  clear,  correct,  and  pure. 

All  that  I  have  said  may  be  reduced  to  these  two  or  three 
plain  principles :  1st,  That  you  should  now  read  very  little,  but 
converse  a  great  deal;  2dly,  To  read  no  useless,  unprofitable 
books ;  and  Sdly,  That  those  which  you  do  read,  may  all  tend 
to  a  certain  object,  and  be  relative  to,  and  consequential  of  each 
other.  In  this  method,  half  an  hour's  reading  every  day  will 
carry  you  a  great  way.  People  seldom  know  how  to  employ 
their  time  to  the  best  advantage,  till  they  have  too  little  left  to 
employ ;  but  if,  at  your  age,  in  the  beginning  of  life,  people 
would  but  consider  the  value  of  it,  and  put  every  moment  to 
interest,  it  is  incredible  what  an  additional  fund  of  knowledge 
and  pleasure  such  an  economy  would  bring  in.  I  look  back 
with  regret  upon  that  large  sum  of  time,  which,  in  my  youth,  I 
lavished  away  idly,  without  either  improvement  or  pleasure. 
Take  warning  betimes,  and  enjoy  every  moment ;  pleasures  do 
not  commonly  last  so  long  as  life,  and  therefore  should  not 
be  neglected ;  and  the  longest  life  is  too  short  for  knowledge, 
consequently  every  moment  is  precious. 

I  am  surprised  at  having  received  no  letter  from  you  since  you 
left  Paris.  I  still  direct  this  to  Strasburg,  as  I  did  my  two  last. 
I  shall  direct  my  next  to  the  post  house  at  Mayence,  unless  I 
receive,  in  the  meantime,  contrary  instructions  from  you.  Adieu. 
Remember  les  attentions :  they  must  be  your  passports  into  good 
company. 


1  [See  note  to  Letter  CXXIII.] 

9  [Pierre  Jeannin  (1540-1622),  generally  known  as  President  Jeannin,  was  em- 
ployed by  the  States  of  Burgundy  to  administer  the  affairs  of  the  province.  Seduced 
by  the  pretences  of  the  "  Leaguers,"  Jeannin  for  a  time  attached  himself  to  their 
party,  but  he  repented  of  the  step  and  became  an  upright  and  able  minister  of 
Henry  the  Fourth.  He  was  employed  in  negotiations  of  great  delicacy  and  difficulty 
between  the  Dutch  and  the  Court  of  Spain.] 

3[Godefroi,  Comte  d'Estrades  (1607-86),  was  employed,  and  always  with  distinc- 
tion and  success,  in  negotiations  with  many  countries,  especially  with  England, 
Holland  and  Germany.      His  Lettres,  m/moires,  et  negotiations  depuis  1665  jus- 
gu'en  1668  were  published  \tv  1709.^ 
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LETTER  CCLXXXI 

London,  June,  O.  S.  1752. 

My  Dear  Friend  :  Very  few  celebrated  negotiators  have  been 
eminent  for  their  learning.  The  most  famous  French  negotiators 
(and  I  know  no  nation  that  can  boast  of  abler)  have  been  mili- 
tary men,  as  Monsieur  d'Harcourt,1  Comte  d'Estrades,1  Marechal 
d'Uxelles,2  and  others.  The  late  Duke  of  Marlborough,  who  was 
at  least  as  able  a  negotiator  as  a  general,  was  exceedingly  ig- 
norant of  books,  but  extremely  knowing  in  men ;  whereas  the 
learned  Grotius  appeared,  both  in  Sweden  and  in  France,  to  be 
a  very  bungling  minister.  This  is,  in  my  opinion,  very  easily  to 
be  accounted  for.  A  man  of  very  deep  learning  must  have 
employed  the  greatest  part  of  his  time  in  books ;  and  a  skilful 
negotiator  must  necessarily  have  employed  much  the  greatest 
part  of  his  time  with  man.  The  sound  scholar,  when  dragged 
out  of  his  dusty  closet  into  business,  acts  by  book,  and  deals 
with  men  as  he  has  read  of  them  ;  not  as  he  has  known  them  by 
experience:  he  follows  Spartan  and  Roman  precedents,  in  what 
he  falsely  imagines  to  be  similar  cases ;  whereas  two  cases  never 
were,  since  the  beginning  of  the  world,  exactly  alike ;  and  he 
would  be  capable,  where  he  thought  spirit  and  vigour  necessary, 
to  draw  a  circle  round  the  persons  he  treated  with,  and  to  insist 
upon  a  categorical  answer  before  they  went  out  of  it,  because  he 
had  read,  in  the  Roman  history,  that  once  upon  a  time  some 
Roman  ambassador  did  so.  No;  a  certain  degree  of  learning 
may  help,  but  no  degree  of  learning  will  ever  make  a  skilful 
minister:  whereas  a  great  knowledge  of  the  world,  of  the 
characters,  passions,  and  habits  of  mankind,  has,  without  one 
grain  of  learning,  made  a  thousand.  Military  men  have  seldom 
much  knowledge  of  books ;  their  education  does  not  allow  it ; 

1  [See  note  to  preceding  letter.] 

3 [Nicolas  de  B16,  Marquis  d'Uxelles,  was  designed  by  his  parents  for  an  ecclesi- 
astic, but  bis  elder  brother  being  killed  in  the  expedition  of  Candie,  he  succeeded  him 
in  the  government  (hereditary  in  the  family)  of  the  town  and  citadel  of  Chalons.  In 
1710  Uxelles  was  chosen  by  the  king  to  accompany  the  Cardinal  de  Polignac  to 
negotiate  the  peace  of  Gertruydenberg ;  but  it  does  not  appear,  in  spite  of  Lord 
Chesterfield's  encomium,  that  he  distinguished  himself  as  a  negotiator.  The  treaty 
was  not  signed  till  1713  at  Utrecht.  After  the  death  of  Louis  the  Fo\ax\ftecaJc^ 
Uxelles  was  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs.  ] 
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but  what  makes  great  amends  for  that  want  is,  that  they  gener- 
ally know  a  great  deal  of  the  world;  they  are  thrown  into  it 
young ;  they  see  variety  of  nations  and  characters ;  and  they  soon 
find,  that  to  rise,  which  is  the  aim  of  them  all,  they  must  first 
please  :  these  concurrent  causes  almost  always  give  them  manners 
and  politeness.  In  consequence  of  which,  you  see  them  always 
distinguished  at  courts,  and  favoured  by  the  women.  I  could 
wish  that  you  had  been  of  an  age  to  have  made  a  campaign  or 
two  as  a  volunteer.  It  would  have  given  you  an  attention,  a 
versatility,  and  an  alertness ;  all  which  I  doubt  you  want ;  and 
a  great  want  it  is. 

A  foreign  minister  has  not  great  business  to  transact  every 
day;  so  that  his  knowledge  and  his  skill  in  negotiating  are  not 
frequently  put  to  the  trial ;  but  he  has  that  to  do  every  day,  and 
every  hour  of  the  day,  which  is  necessary  to  prepare  and  smooth 
the  way  for  his  business ;  that  is,  to  insinuate  himself  by  his 
manners,  not  only  into  the  houses,  but  into  the  confidence  of 
the  most  considerable  people  of  that  place  ;  to  contribute  to 
their  pleasures,  and  insensibly  not  to  be  looked  upon  as  a 
stranger  himself  A  skilful  minister  may  very  possibly  be  doing 
his  master's  business  full  as  well,  in  doing  the  honours  gracefully 
and  genteelly  of  a  ball  or  a  supper,  as  if  he  were  laboriously 
writing  a  protocol  in  his  closet.  The  Marechal  d'Harcourt,  by 
his  magnificence,  his  manners,  and  his  politeness,  blunted  the 
edge  of  the  long  aversion  which  the  Spaniards  had  to  the 
French.  The  court  and  the  grandees  were  personally  fond  of 
him,  and  frequented  his  house ;  and  were  at  last  insensibly 
brought  to  prefer  a  French  to  a  German  yoke ;  which  I  am 
convinced  would  never  have  happened,  had  Comte  d'Harrach 
been  Marechal  d'Harcourt,  or  the  Marechal  d'Harcourt  Comte 
d'Harrach.  The  Comte  d'Es  trades  had,  by  ses  manieres  polies  et 
liantes,  formed  such  connections,  and  gained  such  an  interest  in 
the  republic  of  the  United  Provinces,  that  Monsieur  de  Witt, 
the  then  Pensionary  of  Holland,  often  applied  to  him  to  use  his 
interest  with  his  friend,  both  in  Holland  and  the  other  provinces, 
whenever  he  (De  Witt)  had  a  difficult  point  which  he  wanted  to 
carry.  This  was  certainly  not  brought  about  by  his  knowledge 
of  books,  but  of  men  :  dancing,  fencing,  and  riding,  with  a  little 
military  architecture,  were  no  doubt  the  top  of  his  education; 
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and  if  he  knew  that  collegium  in  Latin  signified  college  in  French, 
it  must  have  been  by  accident.  But  he  knew  what  was  more 
useful :  from  thirteen  years  old,  he  had  been  in  the  great  world, 
and  had  read  men  and  women  so  long,  that  he  could  then  read 
them  at  sight. 

Talking  the  other  day  upon  this  and  other  subjects,  all  relative 
to  you,  with  one  who  knows  and  loves  you  very  well,  and  ex- 
pressing my  anxiety  and  wishes  that  your  exterior  accomplish- 
ments, as  a  man  of  fashion,  might  adorn,  and  at  least  equal  your 
intrinsic  merit  as  a  man  of  sense  and  honour ;  the  person  inter- 
rupted me,  and  said,  Set  your  heart  at  rest ;  that  never  will  or  can 
happen.  It  is  not  in  character;  that  gentleness,  that  douceur, 
those  attentions  which  you  wish  him  to  have,  are  not  in  his 
nature ;  and  do  what  you  will,  nay,  let  him  do  what  he  will, 
he  can  never  acquire  them.  Nature  may  be  a  little  disguised 
and  altered  by  care ;  but  can  by  no  means  whatsoever  be  totally 
forced  and  changed.  I  denied  this  principle  to  a  certain  degree  ; 
but  admitting,  however,  that  in  many  respects  our  nature  was 
not  to  be  changed;  and  asserting,  at  the  same  time,  that  in 
others  it  might  by  care  be  very  much  altered  and  improved,  so 
as  in  truth  to  be  changed ;  that  I  took  those  exterior  accom- 
plishments, which  we  had  been  talking  of,  to  be  mere  modes, 
and  absolutely  depending  upon  the  will,  and  upon  custom ;  and 
that,  therefore,  I  was  convinced  that  your  good  sense,  which 
must  show  you  the  importance  of  them,  would  make  you  resolve 
at  all  events  to  acquire  them,  even  in  spite  of  nature,  if  nature 
be  in  the  case.  Our  dispute,  which  lasted  a  great  while,  ended, 
as  Voltaire  observes  that  disputes  in  England  are  apt  to  do,  in 
a  wager  of  fifty  guineas;  which  I  myself  am  to  decide  upon 
honour,  and  of  which  this  is  a  faithful  copy.  If  you  think  I 
shall  win  it,  you  may  go  my  halves  if  you  please ;  declare  yourself 
in  time.  This  I  declare,  that  I  would  most  cheerfully  give  a 
thousand  guineas  to  win  those  fifty :  you  may  secure  them  me 
if  you  please. 

I  grow  very  impatient  for  your  future  letters  from  the  several 
courts  of  Manheim,  Bonn,  Hanover,  etc.,  etc.  And  I  desire 
that  your  letters  may  be  to  me,  what  I  do  not  desire  they  should 
be  to  anybody  else,  I  mean  full  of  yourself.  Let  the  egotism, 
a  figure  which  upon  all  other  occasions  1  detest,  \*e  ^oxxt  wcfccj 
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one  to  me.  Trifles  that  concern  you  are  not  trifles  to  me ;  and 
my  knowledge  of  them  may  possibly  be  useful  to  you.  Adieu. 
Les  grdces,  les  grdces,  les  grdces. 

LETTER  CCLXXXII 

London,  June  23,  O.  S.  1752. 

My  Dear  Friend  :  I  direct  this  letter  to  Mayence,  where  I 
think  it  is  likely  to  meet  you,  supposing,  as  I  do,  that  you  stayed 
three  weeks  at  Manheim  after  the  date  of  your  last  from  thence ; 
but  should  you  have  stayed  longer  at  Manheim,  to  which  I  have 
no  objection,  it  will  wait  for  you  at  Mayence.  Mayence  will 
not,  I  believe,  have  charms  to  detain  you  above  a  week ;  so  that 
I  reckon  you  will  be  at  Bonn  at  the  end  of  July,  N.  S.  There 
you  may  stay  just  as  little  or  as  long  as  you  please,  and  then 
proceed  to  Hanover. 

I  had  a  letter  by  the  last  post  from  a  relation  of  mine  at 
Hanover,  Mr.  Stanhope  Aspinwall,1  who  is  in  the  Duke  of 
Newcastle's  office,  and  has  lately  been  appointed  the  King's 
Minister  to  the  Dey  of  Algiers ;  a  post  which,  notwithstanding 
your  views  of  foreign  affairs,  I  believe  you  do  not  envy  him.  He 
tells  me  in  that  letter,  there  are  very  good  lodgings  to  be  had 
at  one  Mrs.  Meyers',  the  next  door  to  the  Duke  of  Newcastle's, 
which  he  offers  to  take  for  you :  I  have  desired  him  to  do  it,  in 
case  Mrs.  Meyers  will  wait  for  you  till  the  latter  end  of  August, 
or  the  beginning  of  September,  N.  S.,  which,  I  suppose,  is  about 
the  time  when  you  will  be  at  Hanover.  You  will  find  this  Mr. 
Aspinwall  of  great  use  to  you  there.  He  will  exert  himself  to 
the  utmost  to  serve  you :  he  has  been  twice  or  thrice  at  Hanover, 
and  knows  all  the  allures  there :  he  is  very  well  with  the  Duke 
of  Newcastle,2  and  will  puff  you  there.  Moreover,  if  you  have 
a  mind  to  work  there  as  a  volunteer  in  that  bureau,  he  will  assist 
and  inform  you.  In  short,  he  is  a  very  honest,  sensible,  and 
informed  man ;  mats  ne  paye  pas  beaucoup  de  sa  figure ;  il  abuse 
meme  du  privilege  qu'ont  les  hommes  d'&tre  laids ;  et  il  ne  sera  pas 
en  reste  avec  les  lions  et  les  Uopards  quil  trouvera  &  Alger. 

1  [Mr.  Aspinwall's  mother  was  a  distant  cousin  of  Lord  Chesterfield ;  she  was 
daughter  of  Charles  Stanhope,  who  was  a  grandson  of  the  first  earl.] 

2 [Then  attending  the  kingj  as  Secretary  oC  State,  on  a  visit  to  Hanover.] 
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As  you  are  entirely  master  of  the  time  when  you  will  leave 
Bonn  and  go  to  Hanover,  so  are  you  master  to  stay  at  Hanover 
as  long  as  you  please,  and  to  go  from  thence  where  you  please ; 
provided  that  at  Christmas  you  are  at  Berlin,  for  the  beginning 
of  the  Carnival :  this  I  would  not  have  you  say  at  Hanover, 
considering  the  mutual  disposition  of  those  two  courts;  but 
when  anybody  asks  you  where  you  are  to  go  next,  say,  that  you 
propose  rambling  in  Germany,  at  Brunswick,  Cassel,  etc.,  till 
the  next  spring;  when  you  intend  to  be  in  Flanders,  in  your 
way  to  England.  I  take  Berlin,  at  this  time,  to  be  the  politest, 
the  most  shining,  and  the  most  useful  court  in  Europe  for  a 
young  fellow  to  be  at :  and  therefore  I  would  upon  no  account 
not  have  you  there,  for  at  least  a  couple  of  months  of  the 
Carnival.  If  you  are  as  well  received,  and  pass  your  time  as 
well,  at  Bonn,  as  I  believe  you  will,  I  would  advise  you  to  remain 
there  till  about  the  20th  of  August,  N.  S. ;  in  four  days  you  will 
be  at  Hanover.  As  for  your  stay  there,  it  must  be  shorter  or 
longer,  according  to  certain  circumstances  which  you  know  of; l 
supposing  them  at  the  best,  then,  stay  within  a  week  or  ten 
days  of  the  King's  return  to  England ;  but  supposing  them  at 
the  worst,  your  stay  must  not  be  too  short,  for  reasons  which 
you  also  know;  no  resentment  must  either  appear  or  be  sus- 
pected ;  therefore,  at  worst,  I  think  you  must  remain  there  a 
month,  and  at  best,  as  long  as  ever  you  please.  But  I  am 
convinced  that  all  will  turn  out  very  well  for  you  there.  Every- 
body is  engaged  or  inclined  to  help  you  ;  the  ministers,  English 
and  German,  the  principal  ladies,  and  most  of  the  foreign 
ministers;  so  that  I'may  apply  to  you,  nullum  numen  abest,  si  sit 
prudentia.  Du  Perron  will,  I  believe,  be  back  there,  from  Turin, 
much  about  the  time  you  get  there :  pray  be  very  attentive  to 
him,  and  connect  yourself  with  him  as  much  as  ever  you  can ; 
for,  besides  that  he  is  a  very  pretty  and  well-informed  man,  he 
is  very  much  in  fashion  at  Hanover,  is  personally  very  well  with 
the  King,  and  certain  ladies ;  so  that  a  visible  intimacy  and 
connection  with  him  will  do  you  credit  and  service.  Pray 
cultivate  Monsieur  Hop,  the   Dutch  minister,  who  has  always 

1  [It  was  feared  that  some  obstacle  or  objection  might  arise,  on  account  of  Mr. 
Stanhope's  illegitimate  birth.  This  apprehension  is  frequently  hinted  at  in  the 
following  correspondence,  and  was,  ere  long,  verified  at  Brussels.    M..\ 
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been  very  much  my  friend,  and  will,  I  am  sure,  be  yours ;  his 
manners,  it  is  true,  are  not  very  engaging  ;  he  is  rough,  but  he 
is  sincere.  It  is  very  useful  sometimes  to  see  the  things  which 
one  ought  to  avoid,  as  it  is  right  to  see  very  often  those  which  one 
ought  to  imitate  :  and  my  friend  Hop's  manners  will  frequently 
point  out  to  you  what  yours  ought  to  be,  by  the  rule  of  con- 
traries. 

Congreve  points  out  a  sort  of  critics,  to  whom  he  says  that  we 
are  doubly  obliged. 

Rules  for  good  writing  they  with  pains  indite, 
Then  show  us  what  is  bad,  by  what  they  write. 

It  is  certain  that  Monsieur  Hop,  with  the  best  heart  in  the 
world,  and  a  thousand  good  qualities,  has  a  thousand  enemies, 
and  hardly  a  friend ;  singly  from  the  roughness  of  his  manners. 

N.B.  I  heartily  wish  you  could  have  stayed  long  enough  at 
Manheira,  to  have  been  seriously  and  desperately  in  love  with 
Madame  de  Taxis ;  who,  I  suppose,  is  a  proud,  insolent,  fine 
lady,  and  who  would  consequently  have  expected  attentions 
little  short  of  adoration  :  nothing  would  do  you  more  good  than 
such  a  passion ;  and  I  live  in  hopes  that  somebody  or  other 
will  be  able  to  excite  such  an  one  in  you ;  your  hour  may  not 
yet  be  come,  but  it  will  come.  Love  has  not  been  unaptly  com- 
pared to  the  small-pox,  which  most  people  have  sooner  or  later. 
Iphigenia  had  a  wonderful  effect  upon  Cimon:  I  wish  some 
Hanoverian  Iphigenia  may  try  her  skill  upon  you. 

I  recommend  to  you  again,  though  I  have  already  done  it 
twice  or  thrice,  to  speak  German,  even  affectedly,  while  you 
are  at  Hanover ;  which  will  show  that  you  prefer  that  language, 
and  be  of  more  use  to  you  there  with  somebody,1  than  you  can 
imagine.  When  you  carry  my  letters  to  Monsieur  Munchausen, 
and  Monsieur  Schwiegeldt,  address  yourself  to  them  in  German; 
the  latter  speaks  French  very  well,  but  the  former  extremely 
ill.  Show  great  attention  to  Madame  Munchausen's  daughter, 
who  is  a  great  favourite ;  these  little  trifles  please  mothers,  and 
sometimes  fathers,  extremely.  Observe,  and  you  will  find,  al- 
most universally,  that  the  least  things  either  please  or  displease 

1  [King  George  the  Second.] 
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most ;  because  they  necessarily  imply  either  a  very  strong 
desire  of  obliging,  or  an  unpardonable  indifference  about  it.  I 
will  give  you  a  ridiculous  instance  enough  of  this  truth,  from 
my  own  experience.  When  I  was  ambassador  the  first  time  in 
Holland,  Comte  de  Wassenaer  and  his  wife,  people  of  the  first 
rank  and  consideration,  had  a  little  boy  of  about  three  years 
old,  of  whom  they  were  exceedingly  fond :  in  order  to  make  my 
court  to  them,  I  was  so  too,  and  used  to  take  the  child  often 
upon  my  lap,  and  play  with  him.  One  day  his  nose  was  very 
snotty,  upon  which  I  took  out  my  handkerchief  and  wiped  it 
for  him ;  this  raised  a  loud  laugh,  and  they  called  me  a  very 
handy  nurse ;  but  the  father  and  mother  were  so  pleased  with 
it,  that  to  this  day  it  is  an  anecdote  in  the  family,  and  I  never 
receive  a  letter  from  Comte  Wassenaer,  but  he  makes  me  the 
compliments  du  morveux  que  j  'ai  mouchS  autrefois ;  who,  by  the 
way,  I  am  assured,  is  now  the  prettiest  young  fellow  in  Holland. 
Where  one  would  gain  people,  remember  that  nothing  is  little. 
Adieu. 


LETTER  CCLXXXIII 

London,  June  26,  O.  S.  1752. 

My  Dear  Friend  :  As  I  have  reason  to  fear,  from  your  last 
letter  of  the  18th,  N.  S.,  from  Manheim,  that  all,  or  at  least 
most  of  my  letters  to  you,  since  you  left  Paris,  have  miscarried, 
I  think  it  requisite,  at  all  events,  to  repeat  in  this,  the  necessary 
parts  of  those  several  letters,  as  far  as  they  relate  to  your  future 
motions. 

I  suppose  that  this  will  either  find  you,  or  be  but  a  few  days 
before  you  at  Bonn,  where  it  is  directed :  and  I  suppose  too, 
that  you  have  fixed  your  time  for  going  from  thence  to  Hanover. 
If  things  turn  out  well  at  Hanover,  as  in  my  opinion  they  will, 
Chi  sta  bene  non  si  muova,  stay  there  till  a  week  or  ten  days  be- 
fore the  King  sets  out  for  England ;  but,  should  they  turn  out 
ill,  which  I  cannot  imagine,  stay  however  a  month,  that  your 
departure  may  not  seem  a  step  of  discontent  or  peevishness ;  the 
very  suspicion  of  which  is  by  all  means  to  be  avoided.  When- 
ever you  leave  Hanover,  be  it  sooner  or  be  it  later,  where  would 
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you  go  ?  Lei  &  Padrone,  and  I  give  you  your  choice  :  would  you 
pass  the  months  of  November  and  December  at  Brunswick, 
Cassel,  etc.  ?  Would  you  choose  to  go  for  a  couple  of  months 
to  Ratisbon,  where  you  would  be  very  well  recommended  to, 
and  treated  by  the  King's  Electoral  Minister,  the  Baron  de 
Behr,  and  where  you  would  improve  your  jus  publicum  ?  or 
would  you  rather  go  directly  to  Berlin,  and  stay  there  till  the 
end  of  the  Carnival  ?  Two  or  three  months  at  Berlin  are,  con- 
sidering all  circumstances,  necessary  for  you ;  and  the  Carnival 
months  are  the  best ;  pour  h  resie  decides  en  dernier  ressort,  et  sans 
appel  comme  d*abus.  Let  me  know  your  decree,  when  you  have 
formed  it.  Your  good  or  ill  success  at  Hanover  will  have  a  very 
great  influence  upon  your  subsequent  character,  figure,  and  for- 
tune in  the  world ;  therefore  I  confess,  that  I  am  more  anxious 
about  it,  than  ever  bride  was  on  her  wedding-night,  when  wishes, 
hopes,  fears,  and  doubts,  tumultuously  agitate,  please,  and  terrify 
her.  It  is  your  first  crisis :  the  character  which  you  will  acquire 
there  will,  more  or  less,  be  that  which  will  abide  by  you  for  the 
rest  of  your  life.  You  will  be  tried  and  judged  there,  not  as  a 
boy,  but  as  a  man ;  and  from  that  moment  there  is  no  appeal 
for  character ;  it  is  fixed.  To  form  that  character  advantage- 
ously, you  have  three  objects  particularly  to  attend  to :  your 
character  as  a  man  of  morality,  truth,  and  honour ;  your  know- 
ledge in  the  objects  of  your  destination,  as  a  man  of  business ; 
and  your  engaging  and  insinuating  address,  air  and  manners,  as 
a  courtier ;  the  sure  and  only  steps  to  favour.  Merit  at  courts, 
without  favour,  will  do  little  or  nothing  ;  favour,  without  merit, 
will  do  a  good  deal :  but  favour  and  merit  together  will  do 
everything.  Favour  at  courts  depends  upon  so  many,  such 
trifling,  such  unexpected,  and  unforeseen  events,  that  a  good 
courtier  must  attend  to  every  circumstance,  however  little,  that 
either  does,  or  can  happen  ;  he  must  have  no  absences,  no  dis- 
tractions ;  he  must  not  say,  "  I  did  not  mind  it ;  who  would  have 
thought  it?"  He  ought  both  to  have  minded,  and  to  have 
thought  it.  A  chamber-maid  has  sometimes  caused  revolutions 
in  courts,  which  have  produced  others  in  kingdoms.  Were  I  to 
make  my  way  to  favour  in  a  court,  I  would  neither  wilfully,  nor 
by  negligence,  give  a  dog  or  a  cat  there  reason  to  dislike  me. 
Two  pies-gridches  well  instructed,  you  know,  made  the  fortune 
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of  dc  Luines,1  with  Louis  the  Thirteenth.  Every  step  a  man 
makes  at  court  requires  as  much  attention  and  circumspection, 
as  those  which  were  made  formerly  between  hot  ploughshares, 
in  the  Ordeal,  or  fiery  trials ;  which,  in  those  times  of  ignorance 
and  superstition,  were  looked  upon  as  demonstrations  of  inno- 
cence or  guilt.  Direct  your  principal  battery,  at  Hanover,  at 
the  Duke  of  Newcastle's :  there  are  many  very  weak  places  in 
that  citadel ;  where,  with  a  very  little  skill,  you  cannot  fail 
making  a  great  impression.  Ask  for  his  orders  in  everything 
you  do  ;  talk  Austrian  and  Antigallican  to  him  ;  and,  as  soon  as 
you  are  upon  a  foot  of  talking  easily  to  him,  tell  him  en  badinant, 
that  his  skill  and  success  in  thirty  or  forty  elections  in  England 
leave  you  no  reason  to  doubt  of  his  carrying  his  election  for 
Frankfort  ;  and  that  you  look  upon  the  Archduke  2  as  his 
Member  for  the  Empire.  In  his  hours  of  festivity  and  compota- 
tion,  drop,  that  he  puts  you  in  mind  of  what  Sir  William  Temple 
says  of  the  Pensionary  De  Witt ;  who  at  that  time  governed  half 
Europe  ;  that  he  appeared  at  balls,  assemblies,  and  public  places, 
as  if  he  had  nothing  else  to  do,  or  to  think  of.  When  he  talks 
to  you  upon  foreign  affairs,  which  he  will  often  do,  say  that  you 
really  cannot  presume  to  give  any  opinion  of  your  own  upon 
those  matters,  looking  upon  yourself  at  present,  only  as  a  post- 
script to  the  corps  diplomatique;  but  that  if  his  Grace  will  be 
pleased  to  make  you  an  additional  volume  to  it,  though  but  in 
duodecimo,  you  will  do  your  best,  that  he  shall  neither  be  ashamed 
nor  repent  of  it  He  loves  to  have  a  favourite,  and  to  open  him- 
self to  that  favourite :  he  has  now  no  such  person  with  him ;  the 
place  is  vacant,  and  if  you  have  dexterity  you  may  fill  it.  In 
one  thing  alone,  do  not  humour  him ;  I  mean  drinking ;  for,  as 
I  believe  you  have  never  yet  been  drunk,  you  do  not  yourself 
know  how  you  can  bear  your  wine,  and  what  a  little  too  much 
of  it  may  make  you  do  or  say :  you  might  possibly  kick  down  all 
you  had  done  before. 

You  do  not  love  gaming,  and  I  thank  God  for  it ;  but  at  Han- 

1  [Charles  d' Albert,  Due  de  Luynes,  premier  ministre  of  Louis  the  Thirteenth. 
As  a  young  man,  De  Luynes  gained  an  ascendency  over  the  King,  by  sharing  his 
tastes  and  pleasure.  The  story  goes  that  his  first  success  was  due  to  his  information 
concerning  pies  grieckes — "  a  kind  of  bird,  as  little  known  as  its  master,"  said  the 
Abbe*  Legendre,  author  of  the  History  of  France  to  the  Death  of  Louis  XIII. ] 

9  [The  Archduke  Joseph,  eldest  son  of  Maria  Theresa,  and  aft.trNfc.\3s 
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over  I  would  have  you  show  and  profess  a  particular  dislike  to 
play,  so  as  to  decline  it  upon  all  occasions,  unless  where  one  may 
be  wanted  to  make  a  fourth  at  whist  or  quadrille;  and  then  take 
care  to  declare  it  the  result  of  your  complaisance,  not  of  your 
inclinations.  Without  such  precaution,  you  may  very  possibly 
be  suspected,  though  unjustly,  of  loving  play,  upon  account  of 
my  former  passion  for  it ;  and  such  a  suspicion  would  do  you  a 
great  deal  of  hurt,  especially  with  the  King,  who  detests  gam- 
ing.    I  must  end  this  abruptly.     God  bless  you  ! 

LETTER  CCLXXXIV 

My  Dear  Friend  :  Versatility  as  a  courtier  may  be  almost 
decisive  to  you  hereafter ;  that  is,  it  may  conduce  to,  or  retard 
your  preferment  in  your  own  destination.  The  first  reputation 
goes  a  great  way ;  and  if  you  fix  a  good  one  at  Hanover,  it  will 
operate  also  to  your  advantage  in  England.  The  trade  of  a 
courtier  is  as  much  a  trade  as  that  of  a  shoemaker ;  and  he  who 
applies  himself  the  most,  will  work  the  best :  the  only  difficulty 
is  to  distinguish  (what  I  am  sure  you  have  sense  enough  to  dis- 
tinguish) between  the  right  and  proper  qualifications  and  their 
kindred  faults ;  for  there  is  but  a  line  between  every  perfection 
and  its  neighbouring  imperfection.  As,  for  example,  you  must 
be  extremely  well  bred  and  polite,  but  without  the  troublesome 
forms  and  stiffness  of  ceremony.  You  must  be  respectful  and 
assenting,  but  without  being  servile  and  abject.  You  must  be 
frank,  but  without  indiscretion ;  and  close,  without  being  costive. 
You  must  keep  up  dignity  of  character,  without  the  least  pride 
of  birth  or  rank.  You  must  be  gay  within  all  the  bounds  of 
decency  and  respect ;  and  grave  without  the  affectation  of  wis- 
dom, which  does  not  become  the  age  of  twenty.  You  must  be 
essentially  secret,  without  being  dark  and  mysterious.  You  must 
be  firm,  and  even  bold,  but  with  great  seeming  modesty. 

With  these  qualifications,  which,  by  the  way,  are  all  in  your 
own  power,  I  will  answer  for  your  success,  not  only  at  Hanover, 
but  at  any  court  in  Europe.  And  I  am  not  sorry  that  you  begin 
your  apprenticeship  at  a  little  one ;  because  you  must  be  more 
circumspect,  and  more  upon  your  guard  there,  than  at  a  great 
one,  where  every  little  thing  is  not  known  nor  reported. 
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When  you  write  to  me,  or  to  anybody  else,  from  thence,  take 
care  that  jyour  letters  contain  commendations  of  all  that  you  see 
and  hear  there  ;  for  they  will  most  of  them  be  opened  and  read ; 
but,  as  frequent  couriers  will  come  from  Hanover  to  England,  you 
may  sometimes  write  to  me  without  reserve  ;  and  put  your  letters 
into  a  very  little  box,  which  you  may  send  safely  by  some  of  them. 

I  must  not  omit  mentioning  to  you,  that  at  the  Duke  of  New- 
castle's table,  where  you  will  frequently  dine,  there  is  a  great 
deal  of  drinking ;  be  upon  your  guard  against  it,  both  upon 
account  of  your  health,  which  would  not  bear  it,  and  of  the  con- 
sequences of  your  being  flustered  and  heated  with  wine  :  it  might 
engage  you  in  scrapes  and  frolics,  which  the  King  (who  is  a  very 
sober  man  himself)  detests.  On  the  other  hand,  you  should  not 
seem  too  grave  and  too  wise  to  drink  like  the  rest  of  the  com- 
pany ;  therefore  use  art :  mix  water  with  your  wine ;  do  not 
drink  all  that  is  in  the  glass ;  and  if  detected,  and  pressed  to 
drink  more,  do  not  cry  out  sobriety;  but  say,  that  you  have 
lately  been  out  of  order,  that  you  are  subject  to  inflammatory 
complaints,  and  that  you  must  beg  to  be  excused  for  the  present. 
A  young  fellow  ought  to  be  wiser  than  he  should  seem  to  be ;  and 
an  old  fellow  ought  to  seem  wise  whether  he  really  be  so  or  not. 

During  your  stay  at  Hanover,  I  would  have  you  make  two  or 
three  excursions  to  parts  of  that  Electorate :  the  Hartz,  where 
the  silver  mines  are ;  Gottingen,  for  the  University ;  Stade,  for 
what  commerce  there  is.  You  should  also  go  to  Zell.  In  short, 
see  everything  that  is  to  be  seen  there,  and  inform  yourself  well 
of  all  the  details  of  that  country.  Go  to  Hamburg  for  three  or 
four  days,  and  know  the  constitution  of  that  little  Hanseatic  Re- 
public, and  inform  yourself  well  of  the  nature  of  the  King  of 
Denmark's  pretensions  to  it. 

If  all  things  turn  out  right  for  you  at  Hanover,  I  would  have 
you  make  it  your  head-quarters,  till  about  a  week  or  ten  days 
before  the  King  leaves  it;  and  then  go  to  Brunswick,  which, 
though  a  little,  is  a  very  polite,  pretty  court.  You  may  stay  there 
a  fortnight  or  three  weeks,  as  you  like  it ;  and  from  thence  go  to 
Cassel,  and  there  stay  till  you  go  to  Berlin  ;  where  I  would  have 
you  be  by  Christmas.  At  Hanover  you  will  very  easily  get  good 
letters  of  recommendation  to  Brunswick  and  to  Cassel.  You  do 
not  want  any  to  Berlin ;  however,  I  will  send  you  oafe  fat\^X«a^, 

WEBSTER  FREE  LITO.!*"^ 
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A  propos  of  Berlin,  be  very  reserved  and  cautious  while  at  Han- 
over, as  to  that  King  and  that  country ;  both  which  are  detested, 
because  feared  by  everybody  there,  from  his  Majesty  down  to 
the  meanest  peasant :  but,  however,  they  both  extremely  deserve 
your  utmost  attention :  and  you  will  see  the  arts  and  wisdom  of 
government  better  in  that  country,  now,  than  in  any  other  in 
Europe.  You  may  stay  three  months  at  Berlin,  if  you  like  it,  as  I 
believe  you  will ;  and  after  that  I  hope  we  shall  meet  here  again. 

Of  all  the  places  in  the  world  (I  repeat  it  once  more)  establish 
a  good  reputation  at  Hanover,  et  Juites-vous  valoir  la,  aidant  quil 
est  possible,  par  le  brillant,  les  manieres,  et  les  grdces.  Indeed  it  is 
of  the  greatest  importance  to  you,  and  will  make  any  future  ap- 
plication to  the  King  in  your  behalf  very  easy.  He  is  more  taken 
by  those  little  things,  than  any  man,  or  even  woman,  that  I  ever 
knew  in  my  life :  and  I  dp  not  wonder  at  him.  In  short,  exert 
to  the  utmost  all  your  means  and  powers  to  please  :  and  remem- 
ber that  he  who  pleases  the  most,  will  rise  the  soonest  and  the 
highest.  Try  but  once  the  pleasure  and  advantage  of  pleasing, 
and  I  will  answer  that  you  will  never  more  neglect  the  means. 

I  send  you  herewith  two  letters,  the  one  to  Monsieur  Mun- 
chausen, the  other  to  Monsieur  Schwiegeldt,  an  old  friend  of 
mine,  and  a  very  sensible  knowing  man.  They  will  both,  I  am 
sure,  be  extremely  civil  to  you,  and  carry  you  into  the  best  com- 
pany ;  and  then  it  is  your  business  to  please  that  company.  I 
never  was  more  anxious  about  any  period  of  your  life,  than  I  am 
about  this,  your  Hanover  expedition,  it  being  of  so  much  more 
consequence  to  you  than  any  other.  If  I  hear  from  thence,  that 
you  are  liked  and  loved  there  for  your  air,  your  manners,  and 
address,  as  well  as  esteemed  for  your  knowledge,  I  shall  be  the 
happiest  man  in  the  world.  Judge  then  what  I  must  be,  if  it 
happens  otherwise.     Adieu. 

LETTER  CCLXXXV 

London,  July  21,  O.  S.  1752. 

My  Dear  Friend  :  By  my  calculation  this  letter  may  probably 
arrive  at  Hanover  three  or  four  days  before  you ;  and  as  I  am 
sure  of  its  arriving  there  safe,  it  shall  contain  the  most  material 
points  that  I  have  mentioned  in  my  several  letters  to  you  since 
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you  left  Paris,  as  if  you  had  received  but  few  of  them,  which 
may  very  probably  be  the  case. 

As  for  your  stay  at  Hanover,  it  must  not  in  all  events  be  less 
than  a  month ;  but  if  things  turn  out  to  your  satisfaction,  it  may 
be  just  as  long  as  you  please.  From  thence  you  may  go  wher- 
ever you  like  ;  for  I  have  so  good  an  opinion  of  your  judgment, 
that  I  think  you  will  combine  and  weigh  all  circumstances,  and 
choose  the  properest  places.  Would  you  saunter  at  some  of  the 
small  courts,  as  Brunswick,  Cassel,  etc.,  till  the  Carnival  at  Berlin? 
You  are  master.  Would  you  pass  a  couple  of  months  at  Ratisbon, 
which  might  not  be  ill  employed  ?  A  la  bonne  heure.  Would 
you  go  to  Brussels,  stay  a  month  or  two  there  with  Dayrolles, 
and  from  thence  to  Mr.  Yorke,  at  the  Hague  ?  With  all  mf 
heart  Or,  lastly,  would  you  go  to  Copenhagen  and  Stockholm  ? 
Ella  &  anche  Padrone :  choose  entirely  for  yourself,  without  any 
further  instructions  from  me ;  only  let  me  know  your  determina- 
tion in  time,  that  I  may  settle  your  credit,  in  case  you  go  to 
places  where  at  present  you  have  none.  Your  object  should  be 
to  see  the  mores  multorum  hominum  el  urbes ;  begin  and  end  it 
where  you  please. 

By  what  you  have  already  seen  of  the  German  courts,  I  am 
sure  you  must  have  observed  that  they  are  much  more  nice  and 
scrupulous,  in  points  of  ceremony,  respect  and  attention,  than 
the  greater  courts  of  France  and  England.  You  will,  therefore, 
I  am  persuaded,  attend  to  the  minutest  circumstances  of  address 
and  behaviour,  particularly  during  your  stay  at  Hanover,  which 
(I  will  repeat  it,  though  I  have  said  it  often  to  you  already)  is 
the  most  important  preliminary  period  of  your  whole  life.  No- 
body in  the  world  is  more  exact,  in  all  points  of  good  breeding, 
than  the  King ;  and  it  is  the  part  of  every  man's  character  that 
he  informs  himself  of  first.  The  least  negligence,  or  the  slightest 
inattention,  reported  to  him,  may  do  you  infinite  prejudice ;  as 
their  contraries  would  service. 

If  Lord  Albemarle  (as  I  believe  he  did)  trusted  you  with  the 
secret  affairs  of  his  department,  let  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  know 
that  he  did  so  ;  which  will  be  an  inducement  to  him  to  trust  you 
too,  and  possibly  to  employ  you  in  affairs  of  consequence.  Tell 
him  that,  though  you  are  young,  you  know  the  importance  of 
secrecy  in  business,  and  can  keep  a  secret  *,  tV\at  \  Wn^  iX^ 
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inculcated  this  doctrine  into  you,  and  have,  moreover,  strictly 
forbidden  you  ever  to  communicate,  even  to  me,  any  matters  of 
a  secret  nature,  which  you  may  happen  to  be  trusted  with  in  the 
course  of  business. 

As  for  business,  I  think  I  can  trust  you  to  yourself;   but  I 
wish  I  could  say  as  much  for  you  with  regard  to  those  exterior 
accomplishments,  which  are  absolutely  necessary  to  smooth  and 
shorten  the  way  to  it.     Half  the  business  is  done,  when  one  has 
gained  the  heart  and  the  affections  of  those  with  whom  one  is  to 
transact  it.     Air  and  address  must  begin,  manners  and  attention 
must  finish  that  work.     I  will  let  you  into  one  secret  concerning 
myself;  which  is,  that  I  owe  much  more  of  the  success  which  I 
have  had  in  the  world,  to  my  manners,  than  to  any  superior 
degree  of  merit  or  knowledge.     I  desired  to  please,  and  I  neg- 
lected none  of  the  means.     This,  I  can  assure  you,  without  any 
false  modesty,  is  the  truth.     You  have  more  knowledge  than  I 
had  at  your  age,  but  then  I  had  much  more  attention  and  good 
breeding  than  you.     Call  it  vanity,  if  you  please,  and  possibly  it 
was  so ;  but  my  great  object  was  to  make  every  man  I  met  with 
like  me,  and  every  woman  love  me.    I  often  succeeded ;  but  why  ? 
By  taking  great  pains,  for  otherwise  I  never  should ;  my  figure  by 
no  means  entitled  me  to  it ;  and  I  had  certainly  an  up-hill  game ; 
whereas  your  countenance  would  help  you,  if  you   made  the 
most  of  it,  and  proscribed  for  ever  the  guilty,  gloomy,  and  fune- 
real part  of  it.     Dress,  address  and  air,  would  become  your  best 
countenance,  and  make  your  little  figure  pass  very  well. 

If  you  have  time  to  read  at  Hanover,  pray  let  the  books 
you  read  be  all  relative  to  the  history  and  constitution  of  that 
country;  which  I  would  have  you  know  as  correctly  as  any 
Hanoverian  in  the  whole  Electorate.  Inform  yourself  of  the 
powers  of  the  States,  and  of  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  sev- 
eral judicatures  ;  the  particular  articles  of  trade  and  commerce 
of  Bremen,  Harburg,  and  Stade  ;  the  details  and  value  of  the 
mines  of  the  Hartz.  Two  or  three  short  books  will  give  you 
the  outlines  of  all  these  things ;  and  conversation  turned  upon 
those  subjects  will  do  the  rest,  and  better  than  books  can. 

Remember  of  all  things  to  speak  nothing  but  German  there ; 
make  it  (to  express  myself  pedantically)  your  vernacular  lan- 
guage; seem  to  prefer  \t  to  any  other;  call  it  your  favourite 
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language,  and  study  to  speak  it  with  purity  and  elegancy,  if  it 
has  any.  This  will  not  only  make  you  perfect  in  it,  but  will 
please,  and  make  your  court  there  better  than  anything.  A 
propos  of  languages:  Did  you  improve  your  Italian  while  you 
were  at  Paris,  or  did  you  forget  it  ?  Had  you  a  master  there  ; 
and  what  Italian  books  did  you  read  with  him?  If  you  are 
master  of  Italian,  I  would  have  you  afterwards,  by  the  first 
convenient  opportunity,  learn  Spanish,  which  you  may  very 
easily,  and  in  a  very  little  time  do ;  you  will  then,  in  the  course 
of  your  foreign  business,  never  be  obliged  to  employ,  pay,  or 
trust  any  translator  for  any  European  language. 

As  I  love  to  provide  eventually  for  everything  that  can 
possibly  happen,  I  will  suppose  the  worst  that  can  befall  you 
at  Hanover.  In  that  case  I  would  have  you  go  immediately  to 
the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  and  beg  his  Grace's  advice,  or  rather 
orders,  what  you  should  do ;  adding,  that  his  advice  will  always 
be  orders  to  you.  You  will  tell  him,  that  though  you  are 
exceedingly  mortified,  you  are  much  less  so  than  you  should 
otherwise  be,  from  the  consideration  that,  being  utterly  un- 
known to  his  Majesty,  his  objection  could  not  be  personal  to  you, 
and  could  only  arise  from  circumstances  which  it  was  not  in 
your  power  either  to  prevent  or  remedy ;  that  if  his  Grace 
thought  that  your  continuing  any  longer  there  would  be  dis- 
agreeable, you  entreated  him  to  tell  you  so ;  and  that  upon  the 
whole,  you  referred  yourself  entirely  to  him,  whose  orders  you 
should  most  scrupulously  obey.  But  this  precaution,  I  dare  say, 
is  ex  abundanti,  and  will  prove  unnecessary ;  however,  it  is  always 
right  to  be  prepared  for  all  events,  the  worst  as  well  as  the 
best;  it  prevents  hurry  and  surprise,  two  dangerous  situations 
in  business ;  for  I  know  no  one  thing  so  useful,  so  necessary  in 
all  business,  as  great  coolness,  steadiness,  and  sang  Jroid :  they 
give  an  incredible  advantage  over  whomever  one  has  to  do  with. 
I  have  received  your  letter  of  the  15th,  N.  S.,  from  Mayence, 
where  I  find  that  you  have  diverted  yourself  much  better  than 
I  expected.    I  am  very  well  acquainted  with  Comte  Cobentzel's x 

1  [Charles,  Count  Cobentzel  (1712-70),  was  high  in  favour  at  the  Court  of  Vienna, 
and  faithfully  served  it  in  several  important  diplomatic  missions.     According  to 
M.  de  Stassart  "  peu  d' homines  d'&at  ont  port6  plus  loin  ces  graces,  ce&  «L^cferc«x&> 
et  cet  esprit,  qui  font  le  charme  de  la  soci6t6  ".    M.] 
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character,  both  of  parts  and  business.  He  could  have  given  you 
letters  to  Bonn,  having  formerly  resided  there  himself.  You 
will  not  be  so  agreeably  electrified,  where  this  letter  will  find 
you,  as  you  were  both  at  Manheim  and  Mayence ;  but  I  hope 
you  may  meet  with  a  second  German  Mrs.  Fitzgerald,  who  may 
make  you  forget  the  two  former  ones,  and  practise  your  German. 
Such  transient  passions  will  do  you  no  harm ;  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, a  great  deal  of  good ;  they  will  refine  your  manners,  and 
quicken  your  attention  ;  they  give  a  young  fellow  du  brillant, 
and  bring  him  into  fashion ;  which  last  is  a  great  article  at 
setting  out  in  the  world. 

I  have  wrote,  above  a  month  ago,  to  Lord  Albemarle,  to  thank 
him  for  all  his  kindnesses  to  you ;  but  pray  have  you  done  as 
much  ?  Those  are  the  necessary  attentions,  which  should  never 
be  omitted,  especially  in  the  beginning  of  life,  when  a  character 
is  to  be  established. 

That  ready  wit,  which  you  so  partially  allow  me,  and  so  justly 
Sir  Charles  Williams,  may  create  many  admirers ;  but,  take  my 
word  for  it,  it  makes  few  friends.  It  shines  and  dazzles  like  the 
noon-day  sun,  but,  like  that  too,  is  very  apt  to  scorch ;  and 
therefore  is  always  feared.  The  milder  morning  and  even- 
ing light  and  heat  of  that  planet,  soothe  and  calm  our  minds. 
Good  sense,  complaisance,  gentleness  of  manners,  attentions, 
and  graces,  are  the  only  things  that  truly  engage,  and  durably 
keep  the  heart  at  long  run.  Never  seek  for  wit ;  if  it  presents 
itself,  well  and  good :  but  even  in  that  case,  let  your  judgment 
interpose ;  and  take  care  that  it  be  not  at  the  expense  of  any- 
body.    Pope  says  very  truly, 

There  are  whom  heaven  has  blest  with  store  of  wit, 
Yet  want  as  much  again  to  govern  it. 

And  in  another  place,  I  doubt  with  too  much  truth, 

For  wit  and  judgment  ever  are  at  strife, 

Though  meant  each  other's  aid,  like  man  and  wife.1 

1  [Lord  Chesterfield  is  quoting,  though  not  very  exactly,  from  the  Essay  on 
Criticism,  80-83 : — 

Some,  to  whom  heav'n  in  wit  has  been  profuse, 
Want  as  much  more,  to  turn  it  to  its  use  ; 
For  wit  and  judgment  often  are  at  strife, 
Though  meant  each  other's  aid,  lifee  man  and  wife.] 
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The  Germans  are  very  seldom  troubled  with  any  extraordinary 
ebullitions  or  effervescences  of  wit,  and  it  is  not  prudent  to  try  it 
upon  them ;  whoever  does,  qftendet  solido. 

Remember  to  write  me  very  minute  accounts  of  all  your  trans- 
actions at  Hanover,  for  they  excite  both  my  impatience  and 
anxiety.     Adieu ! 

LETTER  CCLXXXVI 

London,  August  4,  O.S.  175a. 

My  Dear  Friend  :  I  am  extremely  concerned  at  the  return  of 

your  old  asthmatic  complaint,  of  which  your  letter  from  Cassel 

of  the   28th  July,  N.  S.,  informs  me.     I   believe  it  is  chiefly 

owing  to  your  own  negligence  ;  for,  notwithstanding  the  season 

of  the  year,  and  the  heat  and  agitation  of  travelling,  I  dare  swear 

you  have  not  taken  one  single  dose  of  gentle,  cooling  physic, 

since  that  which  I  made  you  take  at  Bath.     I  hope  you  are  now 

better,  and  in  better  hands.     I  mean  in  Dr.  Hugo's,  at  Hanover : 

he   is  certainly  a  very  skilful  physician,  and  therefore  I  desire 

that  you  will  inform  him  most  minutely  of  your  own  case,  from 

your  first  attack  in  Carniola,  to  -this  last  at  Marpurgh  ;  and  not 

only  follow  his  prescriptions  exactly  at  present,  but  take  his 

directions,  with  regard  to  the  regimen  that  he  would  have  you 

observe  to  prevent  the  returns  of  this  complaint ;  and,  in  case  of 

any  returns,  the  immediate  applications,  whether  external  or 

internal,  that  he  would  have  you  make  use  of.     Consider,  it  is 

very  worth  your  while  to  submit  at  present  to  any  course  of 

medicine  or  diet,  to  any  restraint  or  confinement,  for  a  time,  in 

order  to  get  rid,  once  for  all,  of  so  troublesome  and  painful  a 

distemper ;  the  returns  of  which  would  equally  break  in  upon 

your  business  or  your  pleasures.    Notwithstanding  all  this,  which 

is  plain  sense  and  reason,  I  much  fear  that,  as  soon  as  ever  you 

are  got  out  ot  your  present  distress,  you  will  take  no  preventive 

care,  by  a  proper  course  of  medicines  and  regimen  ;  but,  like 

most  people  of  your  age,  think  it  impossible  that  you  ever  should 

be  ill  again.     However,  if  you  will  not  be  wise  for  your  own 

sake,  I  desire  you  will  be  so  for  mine,  and  most  scrupulously 

observe  Dr.  Hugo's  present  and  future  directions. 

Hanover,  where  I  take  it  for  granted  you  are,  v&  aX,  \frawftX. 
VOL.  II. — 17 
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the  seat  and  centre  of  foreign  negotiations  ;  there  are  ministers 
from  almost  every  court  in  Europe  ;  and  you  have  a  fine  oppor- 
tunity of  displaying  with  modesty,  in  conversation,  your  know- 
ledge of  the  matters  now  in  agitation.  The  chief  I  take  to  be 
the  Election  of  the  King  of  the  Romans,  which,  though  I  despair 
of,  I  heartily  wish  were  brought  about,  for  two  reasons.  The 
first  is,  that  I  think  it  may  prevent  a  war  upon  the  death  of  the 
present  Emperor,  who,  though  young  and  healthy,  may  possibly 
die,  as  young  and  healthy  people  often  do.  The  other  is,  the 
very  reason  that  makes  some  Powers  oppose  it,  and  others  dislike 
it,  who  do  not  openly  oppose  it ;  I  mean,  that  it  may  tend  to 
make  the  imperial  dignity  hereditary  in  the  House  of  Austria ; 
which  I  heartily  wish,  together  with  a  very  great  increase  of 
power  in  the  empire ;  till  when,  Germany  will  never  be  any- 
thing near  a  match  for  France.  Cardinal  Richelieu  showed  his 
superior  abilities  in  nothing  more,  than  in  thinking  no  pains  or 
expense  too  great  to  break  the  power  of  the  House  of  Austria 
in  the  empire.  Ferdinand  had  certainly  made  himself  absolute, 
and  the  empire  consequently  formidable  to  France,  if  that 
Cardinal  had  not  piously  adopted  the  Protestant  cause,  and  put 
the  empire,  by  the  treaty  of  Westphalia,  in  pretty  much  the 
same  disjointed  situation  in  which  France  itself  was  before  Louis 
the  Eleventh  ;  when  princes  of  the  blood,  at  the  head  of  pro- 
vinces, and  Dukes  of  Brittany,  etc.,  always  opposed,  and  often 
gave  laws  to  the  crown.  Nothing  but  making  the  empire 
hereditary  in  the  House  of  Austria,  can  give  it  that  strength 
and  efficiency,  which  I  wish  it  had,  for  the  sake  of  the  balance 
of  power.  For,  while  the  princes  of  the  empire  are  so  indepen- 
dent of  the  emperor,  so  divided  among  themselves,  and  so  open 
to  the  corruption  of  the  best  bidders,  it  is  ridiculous  to  expect 
that  Germany  ever  will,  or  can  act  as  a  compact  and  well-united 
body  against  France.  But  as  this  notion  of  mine  would  as  little 
please  some  of  our  friends?  as  many  of  our  enemies,  I  would  not 
advise  you,  though  you  should  be  of  the  same  opinion,  to  declare 
yourself  too  freely  so.  Could  the  Elector  Palatine  be  satisfied, 
which  I  confess  will  be  difficult,  considering  the  nature  of  his 
pretensions,  the  tenaciousness  and  haughtiness  of  the  court  of 

1[The  king  and  the  Duke  of  Newcastle.] 
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Vienna  (and  our  inability  to  do,  as  we  have  too  often  done,  their 
work  for  them)  ;  I  say,  if  the  Elector  Palatine  could  be  engaged 
to  give  his  vote,  I  should  think  it  would  be  right  to  proceed  to 
the  election  with  a  clear  majority  of  five  votes ;  and  leave  the 
King  of  Prussia  and  the  Elector  of  Cologne   to   protest  and 
remonstrate  as  much  as  ever  they  please.     The  former  is  too 
wise,  and  the  latter  too  weak  in  every  respect,  to  act  in  conse- 
quence of  those  protests.     The  distracted  situation  of  France, 
with  its  ecclesiastical  and  parliamentary  quarrels,  not  to  mention 
the  illness  and  possibly  the  death  of  the  Dauphin,1  will  make 
the  King  of  Prussia,  who  is  certainly  no  Frenchman  in  his  heart, 
very  cautious  how  he  acts  as  one.     The  Elector  of  Saxony  will 
be  influenced  by  the  King  of  Poland,  who  must  be  determined 
by  Russia,  considering  his  views  upon  Poland,  which,  by-the-bye, 
I  hope  he  will  never  obtain  ;  I  mean,  as  to  making  that  crown 
hereditary  in  his  family.     As  for  his  sons  having  it  by  the  pre- 
carious tenure  of  election,  by  which  his  father  now  holds  it,  a  In 
bonne  heure.     But,  should  Poland  have  a  good  government  under 
hereditary  kings,  there  would  be  a  new  devil  raised  in  Europe, 
that  I  do  not  know  who  could  lay.     I  am  sure  I  would  not  raise 
him,  though  on  my  own  side  for  the  present. 

I  do  not  know  how  I  came  to  trouble  my  head  so  much  about 
politics  to-day,  which  has  been  so  very  free  from  them  for  some 
years  :  I  suppose  it  was  because  I  knew  that  I  was  writing  to  the 
most  consummate  politician  of  this,  and  his  age.  If  I  err,  you 
will  set  me  right ;  si  quid  novisti  rectius  vttis,  candidus  imperii? 
etc. 

I  am  excessively  impatient  for  your  next  letter,  which  I  expect 
by  the  first  post  from  Hanover,  to  remove  my  anxiety,  as  I  hope 
it  will,  not  only  with  regard  to  your  health,  but  likewise  to  other 
things  ;  in  the  meantime  in  the  language  of  a  pedant,  but  with 
the  tenderness  of  a  parent,  jubeo  te  bene  valere. 

Lady  Chesterfield  makes  you  many  compliments,  and  is  much 
concerned  at  your  indisposition. 

1  [Louis  the  Dauphin  died  in  1765 ;  his  son,  Louis  the  Sixteenth,  born  in  1754, 
succeeded  to  the  throne  in  1774.     M.] 
[Horace,  Epistles,  i.,  vi.f  67,  68.] 
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LETTER  OCLXXXVH 

London,  September  19,  1752. 

My  Dear  Friend  :  Since  you  have  been  at  Hanover,  your 
correspondence  lias  been  both  unfrequent  and  laconic.  You 
made  indeed  one  great  effort  in  folio  on  the  18th,  with  a  post- 
script of  the  22d  August,  N.  S.,  and  since  that,  vous  avez  rat&m 
quarto.  On  the  31st  August,  N.  S.,  yoU  give  me  no  information* 
of  what  I  want  chiefly  to  know  ;  which  is,  What  Dr.  Hugo  (whom 
I  charged  you  to  consult)  said  of  your  asthmatic  <*mplaint,  and 
what  he  prescribed  you  to  prevent  the  returns  of  it ;  and  also 
what  is  the  company  that  you  keep  there,  who  has  been  kind 
and  civil  to  you,  and  wh6  not. 

You  say  that  you  go  constantly  to  the  parade  ;  and  you  do 
very  well ;  for  though  you  are  not  of  that  trade,  yet  military 
matters  make  so  great  a  part  both  of  conversation  and  negotia- 
tion, that  it  is  very  proper  not  to  be  ignorant  of  them.  I  hope 
you  mind  more  than  the  mere  ekercise  of  the  troops  you  see; 
and  that  you  inform  yourself  at  the  same  time,  of  the  more 
material  details  ;  such  as  their  pay,  and  the  difference  of  it  when 
in  and  out  of  Quarters  ;  what  is  furnished  them  by  the  country 
when  in  quarters,  and  what  is  allowed  them  of  ammunition, 
bread,  etc.,  when  in  the  field  ;  the  number  of  men  and  officers 
in  the  several  troops  and  companies,  together  with  the  non-com- 
missioned officers,  as  caporals,  frey-capomls,  anspessades,  sergeants, 
quarter-masters,  etc.  ;  the  clothing  how  frequent,  how  good,  and 
how  furnished  ;  whether  by  the  Colonel,  as  here  in  England, 
from  what  we  call  the  qff-reokonings,  that  is,  deductions  from  the 
men's  pay,  or  by  Commissaries  appointed  by  the  Government  for 
that  purpose,  as  in  France  and  Holland.  By  these  inquiries  yon 
will  be  able  to  talk  military  with  military  men,  who,  in  every 
country  in  Europe,  except  England,  make  at  least  half  of  all  the 
best  companies.  Your  attending  the  parades  has  also  another 
good  effect,  which  is,  that  it  brings  you,  of  course,  acquainted 
with  the  officers,  who,  when  of  a  certain  rank  and  service,  are 
generally  very  polite,  well-bred  people,  et  du  ban  ton.  They 
have  commonly  seen  a  great  deal  of  the  world,  and  of  courts ; 
and  nothing  else  can  form  a  gentleman,  let  people  say  what  they 
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will  of  sense  and  learning  ;  with  both  which  a  man  may  contrive 
to  be  a  very  disagreeable  companion.  I  dare  say,  there  are  very 
few  captains  of  foot,  who  are  not  much  better  company  than  ever 
Descartes  or  Sir  Isaac  Newton  were.  I  honour  and  respect  such 
superior  geniuses  ;  but  I  desire  to  converse  with  people  of  this 
world,  who  bring  into  company  their  share,  at  least,  of  cheerful- 
ness, good  breeding,  and  knowledge  of  mankind.  In  common 
life,  one  much  oftener  wants  small  money,  and  silver,  than  gold. 
Give  me  a  man  who  has  ready  cash  about  fiim  for  present 
expenses  ;  sixpences,  shillings,  half-crowns,  and  crowns,  which 
circulate  easily  :  but  a  man  who  has  only  an  ingot  of  gold  about 
him,  is  much  above  common  purposes,  and  his  riches  are  not 
handy  nor  convenient.  Have  as  much  gold  as  you  please  in  one 
pocket,  but  take  care  always  to  keep  change  in  the  other ;  for 
you  will  much  oftener  have  occasion  for  a  shilling  than  for  a 
guinea.  In  this  the  French  must  be  allowed  to  excel  all  people 
in  the  world :  they  have  un  certain  ent regent,  un  enjouement,  une 
atmable  Ugerete*  dans  la  conversation,  une  politesse  aise'e  et  nature  lie, 
qui  par&U  ne  teur  Hen  coHter,  which  give  society  all  its  charms.  I 
am  sorry  to  add,  but  it  is  too  true,  that  the  English  and  the 
Datch  are  the  farthest  from  this,  of  all  the  people  in  the  world ; 
I  do  by  no  means  except  even  the  Swiss. 

Though  you  do  not  think  proper  to  inform  me,  I  know  from 
other  hands,  that  you  were  to  go  to  the  Gohr 1  with  a  Comte 
de  Schullemburg,  for  eight  or  ten  days  only,  to  see  the  reviews. 
I  know  also,  that  you  had  a  blister  upon  your  arm,  which  did 
you  a  great  deal  of  good  i  I  know  too,  you  have  contracted  a 
great  friendship  with  Lord  Essex  ; 2  and  that  you  two  were 
inseparable  at  Hanover.  All  these  things  I  would  rather  have 
known  from  you  than  from  others  ;  and  they  are  the  sort  of 
things  that  I  am  the  most  desirous  of  knowing,  as  they  are  more 
immediately  relative  to  yourself. 

I  am  very  sorry  for  the  Duchess  of  Newcastle's  3  illness,  full  as 
much  upon  *  your  as  upon  her  account,  as  it  has  hindered  you 

1  [A  hunting  seat  of  the  Electors  of  Hanover.] 

2  [William  Anne  Capel,  fourth  Earl  of  Essex  (1732-99),  succeeded  his  father  in 
the  peerage,  1743.  He  married  Frances,  daughter  of  Sir  Charles  Han  bury  Williams.  J 

3  [Thomas  Pelham  Holies,  Duke  of  Newcastle  (1693-1768),  married  on  April  2, 
1717,  Lady  Henrietta,  eldest  daughter  of  Francis,  second  Earl  of  'GodoVpY&ci,  %c& 
granddaughter  of  John  Churchill,  Duke  of  Marlborough. '\ 
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from  being  so  much  known  to  the  Duke  as  I  could  have  wished ; 
use  and  habit  going  a  great  way  with  him,  as  indeed  they  do 
with  most  people.  1  have  known  many  people  patronised, 
pushed  up,  and  preferred  by  those  who  could  have  given  no 
other  reason  for  it,  than  that  they  were  used  to  them.  We  must 
never  seek  for  motives  by  deep  reasoning,  but  we  must  find 
them  out  by  careful  observation  and  attention ;  no  matter  what 
they  should  be  ;  but  the  point  is,  what  they  are.  Trace  them 
up,  step  by  step,  from  the  character  of  the  person.  1  have 
known  de  par  le  monde,  as  Brantdme  says,  great  effects  from 
causes  too  little  ever  to  have  been  suspected.  Some  things  must 
be  known,  and  can  never  be  guessed. 

God  knows  where  this  letter  will  find  you,  or  follow  you ;  not 
at  Hanover,  I  suppose ;  but  wherever  it  does,  may  it  find  you 
in  health  and  pleasure  !     Adieu. 

LETTER  CCLXXXVIii 

London,  September  22,  1752. 

My  Dear  Friend  :  The  day  after  the  date  of  my  last,  1  re- 
ceived your  letter  of  the  8th.  I  approve  extremely  of  your 
intended  progress,  and  am  very  glad  that  you  go  to  the  Gohr 
with  Comte  Schullemburg.  1  would  have  you  see  everything 
with  your  own  eyes,  and  hear  everything  with  your  own  ears : 
for  1  know,  by  very  long  experience,  that  it  is  very  unsafe  to 
trust  to  other  people's.  Vanity  and  interest  cause  many  mis- 
representations, and  folly  causes  many  more.  Few  people  have 
parts  enough  to  relate  exactly  and  judiciously  :  and  those  who 
have,  tor  some  reason  or  other  never  fail  to  sink  or  to  add  some 
circumstances. 

The  reception  which  you  have  met  with  at  Hanover,  I  look 
upon  as  an  omen  of  your  being  well  received  everywhere  else : 
for,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  it  was  the  place  that  I  distrusted  the 
most  in  that  particular.  But  there  is  a  certain  conduct,  there 
are  ceriaines  manieres  that  will,  and  must  get  the  better  of  all 
difficulties  of  that  kind ;  it  is  to  acquire  them,  that  you  still 
continue  abroad,  and  go  from  court  to  court ;  they  are  personal, 
local  and  temporal ;  they  are  modes  which  vary,  and  owe  their 
existence   to  accidents,  whim,  and  humour ;  all  the  sense  and 
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reason  in  the  world  would  never  point  them  out ;  nothing  but 
experience,  observation,  and  what  is  called  knowledge  of  the 
world,  can  possibly  teach  them.  For  example,  it  is  respectful 
to  bow  to  the  King  of  England,  it  is  disrespectful  to  bow  to  the 
King  of  France  ;  it  is  the  rule  to  courtesy  to  the  emperor ;  and 
the  prostration  of  the  whole  body  is  required  by  eastern  monarchs. 
These  are  established  ceremonies,  and  must  be  complied  with  : 
but  why  they  were  established,  I  defy  sense  and  reason  to  tell 
us.  It  is  the  same  among  all  ranks,  where  certain  customs  are 
received,  and  must  necessarily  be  complied  with,  though  by  no 
means  the  result  of  sense  and  reason.  As  for  instance,  the  very 
absurd,  though  almost  universal  custom  of  drinking  people's 
healths.  Can  there  be  anything  in  the  world  less  relative  to 
any  other  man's  health,  than  my  drinking  a  glass  of  wine  ? 
Common  sense  certainly  never  pointed  it  out :  but  yet  common 
sense  tells  me  I  must  conform  to  it.  Good  sense  bids  one  be 
civil,  and  endeavour  to  please  ;  though  nothing  but  experience 
and  observation  can  teach  one  the  means,  properly  adapted  to 
time,  place,  and  persons.  This  knowledge  is  the  true  object  of 
a  gentleman's  travelling,  if  he  travels  as  he  ought  to  do.  By 
frequenting  good  company  in  every  country,  he  himself  becomes 
of  every  country  ;  he  is  no  longer  an  Englishman,  a  Frenchman, 
or  an  Italian ;  but  he  is  an  European ;  he  adopts,  respectively, 
the  best  manners  of  every  country  ;  and  is  a  Frenchman  at  Paris, 
an  Italian  at  Rome,  an  Englishman  at  London. 

This  advantage,  J  must  confess,  very  seldom  accrues  to  my 
countrymen  from  their  travelling ;  as  they  have  neither  the 
desire  nor  the  means  of  getting  into  good  company  abroad  :  for, 
in  the  first  place,  they  are  confoundedly  bashful ;  and,  in  the 
next  place,  they  either  speak  no  foreign  language  at  all,  or,  if 
they  do,  it  is  barbarously.  You  possess  all  the  advantages  that 
they  want ;  you  know .  the  languages  in  perfection,  and  have 
constantly  kept  the  best  company  in  the  places  where  you  have 
been  ;  so  that  you  ought  to  be  an  European.  Your  canvas  is 
solid  and  strong,  your  outlines  are  good  ;  but  remember  that 
you  still  want  the  beautiful  colouring  of  Titian,  and  the  delicate 
graceful  touches  of  Guido.  Now  is  your  time  to  get  them. 
There  is,  in  all  good  company,  a  fashionable  air,  countenance, 
manner,  and  phraseology,  which  can  only  be  ae<\\xVted  V^  \*€\»% 
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in  good  company,  and  very  attentive  to  all  that  passes  there. 
When  you  dine  or  sup  at  any  well-bred  man's  house,  observe 
carefully  how  he  does  the  honours  of  his  table  to  the  different 
guests.     Attend  to  the  compliments  of  congratulation  or  con- 
dolence, that  you  hear  a  well-bred  man  make  to  his  superiors, 
to  his  equals,  and  to  his  inferiors ;  watch  even  his  countenance 
and  his  tone  of  voice,  for  they  all  conspire  in  the  main  point 
of  pleasing.     There  is  a  certain  distinguishing  diction  of  a  man 
of  fashion  ;  he  will  not  content  himself  with  saying,  like  John 
Trott,  to  a  new  married  man,  "Sir,  I  wish  you  much  joy"  ;  or  to 
a  man  who  lost  his  son,  "Sir,  I  am  sorry  for  your  loss"  ;  and  both 
with  a  countenance  equally  unmoved  ;  but  he  will  say  in  effect 
the  same  thing,  in  a  more  elegant  and  less  trivial  manner,  and 
with  a  countenance  adapted  to  the  occasion.     He  will  advance 
with  warmth,  vivacity,  and  a  cheerful  countenance,  to  the  new 
married  man,  and  embracing  him,  perhaps  say  to  him,  "  If  you 
do  justice  to  my  attachment  to  you,  you  will  judge  of  the  joy 
that  I  feel  upon  this  occasion,  better  than  I  can  express  it," 
etc.  ;  to  the  other  in  affliction,  he  will  advance  slowly,  with  a 
grave  composure  of  countenance,  in  a  more  deliberate  manner, 
and  with  a  lower  voice,  perhaps  say,  "I  hope  you  do  me  the 
justice  to  be  convinced,  that  I  feel  whatever  you  feel,  and  shall 
ever  be  affected  where  you  are  concerned  ". 

Your  abord,  I  must  tell  you  was  too  cold  and  uniform  ;  I  hope 
it  is  now  mended.  It  should  be  respectfully  open  and  cheerful 
with  your  superiors,  warm  and  animated  with  your  equals,  hearty 
and  free  with  your  inferiors.  There  is  a  fashionable  kind  of 
small  talk,  which  you  should  get;  which,  trifling  as  it  is,  is  of 
use  in  mixed  companies,  and  at  table,  especially  in  your  foreign 
department ;  where  it  keeps  off  certain  serious  subjects,  that 
might  create  disputes,  or  at  least  coldness  for  a  time.  Upon 
such  occasions  it  is  not  amiss  to  know  how  to  parler  cuisine,  and 
to  be  able  to  dissert  upon  the  growth  and  flavour  of  wines. 
These,  it  is  true,  are  very  little  things ;  but  they  are  little 
things  that  occur  very  often,  and  therefore  should  be  said  avec 
gentillesse  et  grdce.  I  am  sure  they  must  fall  often  in  your  way, 
pray  take  care  to  catch  them.  There  is  a  certain  language  of 
conversation,  a  fashionable  diction,  of  which  every  gentleman 
aught  to  be  perfectly  master,  in  whatever  language  he  speaks. 
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The  French  attend  to  it  carefully,  and  with  great  reason ;  and 
their  language,  which  is  a  language  of  phrases,  helps  them  out 
exceedingly.  That  delicacy  of  diction  is  characteristical  of  a 
man  of  fashion  and  good  company. 

I  could  write  folios  upon  this  subject,  and  not  exhaust  it ; 
but  I  think,  and  hope,  that  to  you  I  need  not.  You  have  heard 
and  seen  enough  to  be  convinced  of  the  truth  and  importance  of 
what  1  have  been  so  long  inculcating  into  you  upon  these  points. 

How  happy  am  I,  and  how  happy  are  you,  my  dear  child, 
that  these  Titian  tints,  and  Guido  graces,  are  all  that  you  want 
to  complete  my  hopes  and  your  own  character !  But  then,  on 
the  other  hand,  what  a  drawback  would  it  be  to  that  happiness, 
if  you  should  never  acquire  them  !  I  remember,  when  I  was  of 
your  age,  though  I  had  not  had  near  so  good  an  education  as  you 
have,  or  seen  a  quarter  so  much  of  the  world,  I  observed  those 
masterly  touches,  and  irresistible  graces  in  others,  and  saw  the 
necessity  of  acquiring  them  myself;  but  then  an  awkward 
mauvaise  honte,  of  which  I  had  brought  a  great  deal  with  me 
from  Cambridge,  made  me  ashamed  to  attempt  it,  especially  if 
any  of  my  countrymen  and  particular  acquaintances  were  by. 
This  was  extremely  absurd  in  me  :  for,  without  attempting,  I 
could  never  succeed.  But  at  last,  insensibly,  by  frequenting  a 
great  deal  of  good  company,  and  imitating  those  whom  I  saw 
that  everybody  liked,  I  formed  myself,  tant  bien  que  mal.  For 
God's  sake,  let  this  last  fine  varnish,  so  necessary  to  give  lustre 
to  the  whole  piece,  be  the  sole  and  single  object  now  of  your 
utmost  attention :  Berlin  may  contribute  a  great  deal  to  it  if 
you  please ;  there  are  all  the  ingredients  that  compose  it. 

A  propos  of  Berlin,  while  you  are  there,  take  care  to  seem 
ignorant  of  all  political  matters  between  the  two  courts ;  such 
as  the  affairs  of  Ost  Frise,  and  Saxe  Lawemburg,  etc,  and  enter 
into  no  conversations  upon  those  points ;  but,  however,  be  as 
well  at  court  as  you  possibly  can ;  live  at  it,  and  make  one  of 
it.     Should  General  Keith1  offer  you  civilities,  do  not  decline 

1  [James  Francis  Edward  Keith  (1696- 1758),  son  of  the  ninth  Earl  Marischal  of 
Scotland.  His  mother  (Lady  Maria  Drummond)  was  a  Roman  Catholic,  and 
author  of  the  Jacobite  song,  Lady  KeitfCs  Lament.  Frederick  the  Great  created 
Keith  a  Prussian  field-marshal;  and  "Marshal  Keet" — as  his  name  was  pro- 
nounced in  Qermanv — became  so  closely  associated  with  the  king  that  a.  recox^  <& 
his  movements  would  mean  an  account  of  Frederick's  wars.    Kefth  ^fc&YX\«&  ^ 
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them ;  but  return  them  however  without  being  enfant  de  la 
maison  chez  ltd :  say  des  chose*  Jlatteuses  of  the  Royal  Family, 
and  especially  of  his  Prussian  Majesty,  to  those  who  are  the 
most  like  to  repeat  them.  In  short,  make  yourself  well  there, 
without  making  yourself  ill  somewhere  else.1  Make  compliments 
from  me  to  Algarotti,  and  converse  with  him  in  Italian. 

I  go  next  week  to  the  Bath,  for  a  deafness,  which  I  have 
been  plagued  with  these  four  or  five  months ;  and  which  I  am 
assured  that  pumping  my  head  will  remove.  This  deafness,  I 
own,  has  tried  my  patience ;  as  it  has  cut  me  off  from  society, 
at  an  age  when  I  had  no  pleasures  but  those  left.  In  the  mean- 
time, I  have,  by  reading  and  writing,  made  my  eyes  supply  the 
defect  of  my  ears.  Madame  Hop,  I  suppose,  entertained  both 
yours  alike ;  however,  I  am  very  glad  that  you  were  well  with 
her ;  for  she  is  a  good  prdneuse,  and  puffs  are  very  useful  to  a 
young  fellow  at  his  entrance  into  the  world. 

If  you  should  meet  with  Lord  Pembroke  again,  anywhere, 
make  him  many  compliments  from  me ;  and  tell  him,  that  I 
should  have  written  to  him,  but  that  I  knew  how  troublesome 
an  old  correspondent  must  be  to  a  young  one.  He  is  much 
commended  in  the  accounts  from  Hanover.2 

You  will  stay  at  Berlin  just  as  long  as  you  like  it,  and  no 
longer ;  and  from  thence  you  are  absolutely  master  of  your  own 
motions,  either  to  the  Hague,  or  to  Brussels ;  but  I  think  that 
you  had  better  go  to  the  Hague  first,  because  that  from  thence 
Brussels  will  be  in  your  way  to  Calais,  which  is  a  much  better 
passage  to  England,  than  from  Helvoetsluys.     The  two  courts 


the  battle  of  Hochkirch  on  October  14, 1758.  His  body,  wrapped  only  in  a  mantle, 
was  recognised  by  the  son  of  an  old  comrade,  and  was  honourably  buried,  by  the 
Austrian  commander,  in  the  village  church  of  Hochkirch,  whence  Frederick  moved 
it,  three  months  later,  to  the  Garrison  Church  at  Berlin.] 

1  [(Great  coldness,  nay  even  aversion,  prevailed  at  this  period  between  the  two 
m  on  arch  s,  George  and  Frederick  the  Second.  Only  a  year  afterwards  (September 
ai,  1753)  we  find  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  writes  to  Lord  Hardwicke  as  follows: 
"  The  King  of  Prussia  is  now  avowedly  the  principal,  if  not  the  sole,  support  of  the 
Pretender,  and  of  the  Jacobite  Cause  " .     M.  ] 

2  [The  subsequent  career  of  Henry  Herbert,  tenth  Earl  of  Pembroke,  did  not 
justify  the  favourable  opinions  here  mentioned  with  regard  to  him.  He  married 
in  1755  Elizabeth,  second  daughter  of  Charles  Spencer,  second  Duke  of  Marlborough. 
A  few  years  later  he  caused  great  scandal  at  Court  by  eloping  with  Miss  Hunter, 
daughter  of  Charles  Orby  Hunter,  one  of  the  Lords  of  the  Admiralty.  Pembroke 
afterwards  returned  to  his  wife.] 
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of  the  Hague  and  Brussels  are  worth  your  seeing ;  and  you  will 
see  them  both  to  advantage,  by  means  of  Colonel  Yorke  and 
Dayrolles.     Adieu.     Here  is  enough  for  this  time. 

LETTER  CCLXXXiX 

London,  September  26,  1752. 

My  Dear  Friend:  As  you  chiefly  employ,  or  rather  wholly 
engross  my  thoughts,  1  see  every  day,  with  increasing  pleasure, 
the  fair  prospect  which  you  have  before  you.  I  had  two  views 
in  your  education ;  they  draw  nearer  and  nearer,  and  I  have  now 
very  little  reason  to  distrust  your  answering  them  fully.  Those 
two  were,  parliamentary  and  foreign  affairs.  In  consequence 
of  those  views,  I  took  care,  first,  to  give  you  a  sufficient  stock 
of  sound  learning,  and  next,  an  early  knowledge  of  the  world. 
Without  making  a  figure  in  Parliament,  no  man  can  make  any 
in  this  country ;  and  eloquence  alone  enables  a  man  to  make 
a  figure  in  Parliament,  unless  it  be  a  very  mean  and  contemptible 
one,  which  those  make  there  who  silently  vote,  and  who  do 
pedibus  ire  in  sententiam.  Foreign  affairs,  when  skilfully  managed, 
and  supported  by  a  parliamentary  reputation,  lead  to  whatever 
is  most  considerable  in  this  country.  You  have  the  languages 
necessary  for  that  purpose,  with  a  sufficient  fund  of  historical 
and  treaty  knowledge ;  that  is  to  say,  you  have  the  matter  ready, 
and  only  want  the  manner.  Your  objects  being  thus  fixed,  I 
recommend  to  you  to  have  them  constantly  in  your  thoughts, 
and  to  direct  your  reading,  your  actions,  and  your  words,  to 
those  views.  Most  people  think  only  ex  re  natd,  and  few  ex 
professo  :  1  would  have  you  do  both,  but  begin  with  the  latter. 
I  explain  myself:  Lay  down  certain  principles,  and  reason  and 
act  consequently  from  them.  As,  for  example,  say  to  yourself, 
I  will  make  a  figure  in  Parliament,  and  in  order  to  do  that,  1 
must  not  only  speak,  but  speak  very  well.  Speaking  mere 
common  sense  will  by  no  means  do ;  and  I  must  speak  not  only 
correctly  but  elegantly ;  and  not  only  elegantly  but  eloquently. 
In  order  to  do  this,  I  will  first  take  pains  to  get  an  habitual, 
but  unaffected,  purity,  correctness  and  elegancy  of  style  in  my 
common  conversation ;  I  will  seek  for  the  best  words,  and  take 
care  to  reject  improper,  inexpressive,  and  vuYgpx  oxve&.    \  ^r^ 
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read  the  greatest  masters  of  oratory,  both  ancient  and  modem, 
and  I  will  read  them  singly  in  that  view.     I  will  study  Demos- 
thenes and  Cicero,  not  to  discover  an  old  Athenian  or  Roman 
custom,  nor  to  puzzle  myself  with  the  value  of  talents,  mines, 
drachms,  and  sesterces,  like  the  learned  blockheads  in  us ;  but 
to  observe  their  choice  of  words,  their  harmony  of  diction,  their 
method,  their  distribution,  their  exordia,  to  engage  the  favour 
and  attention  of  their  audience ;  and  their  perorations,  to  enforce 
what  they  have  said,  and  to  leave  a  strong  impression  upon  the 
passions.     Nor  will  I  be  pedant  enough  to  neglect  the  moderns ; 
for  I  will  likewise  study  Atterbury,  Dryden,  Pope,  and  Boling- 
broke  ;  nay,  I  will  read  everything  that  I  do  read  in  that  inten- 
tion, and  never  cease  improving  and  refining  my  style  upon  the 
best  models,  till  at  last  I  become  a  model  of  eloquence  myself, 
which,  by  care,  it  is  in  every  man's  power  to  be.     If  you  set  out 
upon  this  principle,  and  keep  it  constantly  in  your  mind,  every 
company  you  go  into,  and  every  book  you  read,  will  contribute 
to  your  improvement,  either  by  showing  you  what  to  imitate,  or 
what  to  avoid.     Are  you  to  give  an  account  of  anything  to  a 
mixed  company  ?  or  are  you  to  endeavour  to  persuade  either 
man  or  woman  ?     This  principle,  fixed  in  your  mind,  will  make 
you  carefully  attend  to  the  choice  of  your  words,  and  to  the 
clearness  and  harmony  of  your  diction. 

So  much  for  your  parliamentary  object;  now  to  the  foreign 
one. 

Lay  down  first  those  principles  which  are  absolutely  necessary 
to  form  a  skilful  and  successful  negotiator,  and  form  yourself 
accordingly.  What  are  they  ?  First,  the  clear  historical  know- 
ledge of  past  transactions  of  that  kind.  That  you  have  pretty 
well  already,  and  will  have  daily  more  and  more ;  for,  in  conse- 
quence of  that  principle,  you  will  read  history,  memoirs,  anec- 
dotes, etc.,  in  that  view  chiefly.  The  other  necessary  talents 
for  negotiation  are ;  the  great  art  of  pleasing,  and  engaging 
the  affection  and  confidence,  not  only  of  those  with  whom  you 
are  to  co-operate,  but  even  of  those  whom  you  are  to  oppose : 
to  conceal  your  own  thoughts  and  views,  and  to  discover  other 
people's :  to  engage  other  people's  confidence,  by  a  seeming 
cheerful  frankness  and  openness,  without  going  a  step  too  far  : 
to  get  the  personal  favour  of  the  king,  prince,  ministers,  or 
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mistresses  of  the  court  to  which  you  are  sent:  to  gain  the 
absolute  command  over  your  temper  and  your  countenance,  that 
no  heat  may  provoke  you  to  say,  nor  no  change  of  countenance 
to  betray,  what  should  be  a  secret :  to  familiarise  and  domesti- 
cate yourself  in  the  houses  of  the  most  considerable  people  of 
the  place,  so  as  to  be  received  there  rather  as  a  friend  to  the 
family,  than  as  a  foreigner.  Having  these  principles  constantly 
in  your  thoughts,  everything  you  do  and  everything  you  say, 
will  some  way  or  other  tend  to  your  main  view ;  and  common 
conversation  will  gradually  fit  you  for  it.  You  will  get  a  habit 
of  checking  any  rising  heat ;  you  will  be  upon  your  guard  against 
any  indiscreet  expression  ;  you  will  by  degrees  get  the  command 
of  your  countenance,  so  as  not  to  change  it  upon  any  the  most 
sudden  accident :  and  you  will,  above  all  things,  labour  to  acquire 
the  great  art  of  pleasing,  without  which  nothing  is  to  be  done. 
Company  is,  in  truth,  a  constant  state  of  negotiation  ;  and,  if 
you  attend  to  it  in  that  view,  will  qualify  you  for  any.  By  the 
same  means  that  you  make  a  friend,  guard  against  an  enemy, 
or  gain  a  mistress,  you  will  make  an  advantageous  treaty, 
baffle  those  who  counteract  you,  and  gain  the  court  you  are 
sent  to.  Make  this  use  of  all  the  company  you  keep,  and  your 
very  pleasures  will  make  you  a  successful  negotiator.  Please  all 
who  are  worth  pleasing  ;  offend  none.  Keep  your  own  secret, 
and  get  out  other  people's.  Keep  your  own  temper,  and  artfully 
warm  other  people's.  Counterwork  your  rivals  with  diligence 
and  dexterity,  but  at  the  same  time  with  the  utmost  personal 
civility  to  them ;  and  be  firm  without  heat.  Messieurs  d' Avaux 
and  Servien  l  did  no  more  than  this.  I  must  make  one  observa- 
tion, in  confirmation  of  this  assertion ;  which  is,  that  the  most 
eminent  negotiators  have  always  been  the  politest  and  best-bred 
men  in  company ;  even  what  the  women  call  the  prettiest  men. 
For  God's  sake,  never  lose  view  of  these  two  your  capital  objects  : 
bend  everything  to  them,  try  everything  by  their  rules,  and 
calculate  everything  for  their  purposes.  What  is  peculiar  to 
these  two  objects,  is,  that  they  require  nothing  but  what  one's 
own  vanity,  interest,  and  pleasure,  would  make  one  do  indepen- 

1  [Abel  Servien,  horn  at  Grenoble  in  1593,  highly  distinguished  himself  in  several 
negotiations,  and  was  during  three  years  the  colleague  of  Comte  d'Avaux  at  the 
Congress  of  Munster.     M.] 
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dently  of  them.  If  a  man  were  never  to  be  in  business,  and 
always  to  lead  a  private  life,  would  he  not  desire  to  please  and 
to  persuade?  So  that,  in  your  two  destinations,  your  fortune 
and  figure  luckily  conspire  with  your  vanity  and  your  pleasures. 
Nay  more ;  a  foreign  minister,  I  will  maintain  it,  can  never  be 
a  good  man  of  business,  if  he  is  not  an  agreeable  man  of  pleasure 
too.  Half  his  business  is  done  by  the  help  of  his  pleasures  ;  his 
views  are  carried  on,  and  perhaps  best,  and  most  unsuspectedly, 
at  balls,  suppers,  assemblies,  and  parties  of  pleasure  ;  by  intrigues 
with  women,  and  connections  insensibly  formed  with  men,  at 
those  unguarded  hours  of  amusement. 

These  objects  now  draw  very  near  you,  and  you  have  no  time 
to  lose  in  preparing  yourself  to  meet  them.  You  will  be  in 
Parliament  almost  as  soon  as  your  age  will  allow,  and  I  believe 
you  will  have  a  foreign  department  still  sooner,  and  that  will  be 
earlier  than  ever  any  other  body  had  one.  If  you  set  out  well 
at  one  and  twenty,  what  may  you  not  reasonably  hope  to  be  at 
one  and  forty  ?     All  that  I  could  wish  you  !     Adieu. 
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London,  September  29,  1752. 

My  Dear  Friend  :  There  is  nothing  so  necessary,  but  at  the 
same  time  there  is  nothing  more  difficult  (I  know  it  by  experience) 
for  you  young  fellows,  than  to  know  how  to  behave  yourselves 
prudently  towards  those  whom  you  do  not  like.  Your  passions  are 
warm,  and  your  heads  are  light ;  you  hate  all  those  who  oppose 
your  views,  either  of  ambition  or  love ;  and  a  rival,  in  either,  is 
almost  a  synonymous  term  for  an  enemy.  Whenever  you  meet 
such  a  man,  you  are  awkwardly  cold  to  him,  at  best ;  but  often 
rude,  and  always  desirous  to  give  him  some  indirect  slap.  This 
is  unreasonable ;  for  one  man  has  as  good  a  right  to  pursue  an 
employment,  or  a  mistress,  as  another ;  but  it  is,  into  the  bargain, 
extremely  imprudent ;  because  you  commonly  defeat  your  own 
purpose  by  it,  and  while  you  are  contending  with  each  other, 
a  third  often  prevails.  I  grant  you  that  the  situation  is  irksome ; 
a  man  cannot  help  thinking  as  he  thinks,  nor  feeling  what  he 
feels  ;  and  it  is  a  very  tender  and  sore  point  to  be  thwarted  and 
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counterworked  in  one's  pursuits  at  court,  or  with  a  mistress ; 
but  prudence  and  abilities  must  check  the  effects,  though  they 
cannot  remove  the  cause.  Both  the  pretenders  make  them- 
selves disagreeable  to  their  mistress,  when  they  spoil  the  com- 
pany by  their  pouting,  or  their  sparring ;  whereas,  if  one  of 
them  has  command  enough  over  himself  (whatever  he  may  feel 
inwardly)  to  be  cheerful,  gay,  and  easily  and  unaffectedly  civil 
to  the  other,  as  if  there  were  no  manner  of  competition  between 
them,  the  lady  will  certainly  like  him  the  best,  and  his  rival  will 
be  ten  times  more  humbled  and  discouraged ;  for  he  will  look 
upon  such  a  behaviour  as  a  proof  of  the  triumph  and  security 
of  his  rival ;  he  will  grow  outrageous  with  the  lady,  and  the 
warmth  of  his  reproaches  will  probably  bring  on  a  quarrel  be- 
tween them.  It  is  the  same  in  business ;  where  he  who  can 
command  his  temper  and  his  countenance  the  best,  will  always 
have  an  infinite  advantage  over  the  other.  This  is  what  the 
French  call  un  procidi  honnSte  et  galant,  to  pique  yourself  upon 
showing  particular  civilities  to  a  man,  to  whom  lesser  minds 
would,  in  the  same  case,  show  dislike,  or  perhaps  rudeness.  I 
will  give  you  an  instance  of  this  in  my  own  case ;  and  pray  re- 
member it,  whenever  you  come  to  be,  as  I  hope  you  will,  in  a 
like  situation. 

When  I  went  to  the  Hague,  in  1744,1  it  was  to  engage  the 
Dutch  to  come  roundly  into  the  war,  and  to  stipulate  their  quotas 
of  troops,  etc. ;  your  acquaintance,  the  Abbe  de  la  Ville,2  was 
there  on  the  part  of  France,  to  endeavour  to  hinder  them  from 
coming  into  the  war  at  all.  I  was  informed,  and  very  sorry  to 
hear  it,  that  he  had  abilities,  temper,  and  industry.  We  could 
not  visit,  our  two  masters  being  at  war ;  but  the  first  time  I  met 
him  at  a  third  place,  I  got  somebody  to  present  me  to  him  ;  and 
I  told  him,  that  though  we  were  to  be  national  enemies,  I 
flattered  myself  we  might  be,  however,  personal  friends,  with 
a  good  deal  more  of  the  same  kind ;  which  he  returned  in  full 
as  polite  a  manner.     Two  days  afterwards,  I  went,  early  in  the 

1  [According  to  the  present  style  of  computation,  Lord  Chesterfield  should  have 
said  1745-  But  until  the  passing  of  his  own  Act  in  1751,  the  Civil,  Ecclesiastical 
and  Legal  Year  was  reckoned  as  commencing  only  on  March  25. — See  Sir  Harry 
Nicholas'  valuable  Chronology.     M.] 

2 [See  Letter  CCXLIX.,  wherein  Lord  Chesterfield  says :  "  Insinuate  and 
wriggle  yourself  into  favour.  .  .  .  L' Abb6  de  la  Ville,  my  o\d  InwA,  HrflXYflSa^cflfcTX 
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morning,  to  solicit  the  Deputies  of  Amsterdam,  where  I  found 
1' Abbe  de  la  Ville,  who  had  been  beforehand  with  me ;  upon 
which  I  addressed  myself  to  the  Deputies,  and  said,  smilingly, 
Je  suis  bienfdcht,  Messieurs,  de  trouver  mon  ennemi  avec  vous  ;  je  le 
connois  dija  assez  pour  le  craindre  ;  ba  partie  riest  pas  e*gale,  maisje 
me t fie  a  vos  propres  inUriis  contre  les  talens  de  mon  ennemi  ;  et  au 
moins  sije  rial  pas  eu  le  premier  mot,  j'aurai  le  dernier  aujourd'hui. 
They  smiled :  the  Abbe  was  pleased  with  the  compliment,  and 
the  manner  of  it,  stayed  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  and  then 
left  me  to  my  Deputies,  with  whom  I  continued  upon  the  same 
tone,  though  in  a  very  serious  manner,  and  told  them,  that  I  was 
only  come  to  state  their  own  true  interests  to  them,  plainly  and 
simply,  without  any  of  those  arts,  which  it  was  very  necessary  for 
my  friend  to  make  use  of  to  deceive  them.  I  carried  my  point, 
and  continued  my  procM  with  the  Abbe ;  and  by  this  easy  and 
polite  commerce  with  him,  at  third  places,  I  often  found  means 
to  fish  out  from  him  whereabouts  he  was. 

Remember,  there  are  but  two  proc&Us  in  the  world  for  a 
gentleman  and  a  man  of  parts ;  either  extreme  politeness  or 
knocking  down.  If  a  man  notoriously  and  designedly  insults 
and  affronts  you,  knock  him  down ;  but  if  he  only  injures  you, 
your  best  revenge  is  to  be  extremely  civil  to  him  in  your  out- 
ward behaviour,  though  at  the  same  time  you  counterwork  him, 
and  return  him  the  compliment,  perhaps  with  interest.  This  is 
not  perfidy  nor  dissimulation  ;  it  would  be  so  if  you  were,  at  the 
same  time,  to  make  professions  of  esteem  and  friendship  to  this 
man ;  which  I  by  no  means  recommend,  but  on  the  contrary 
abhor.  But  all  acts  of  civility  are,  by  common  consent,  under- 
stood to  be  no  more  than  a  conformity  to  custom,  for  the  quiet 
and  conveniency  of  society,  the  agrSmens  of  which  are  not  to 
be  disturbed  by  private  dislikes  and  jealousies.  Only  women 
and  little  minds  pout  and  spar  for  the  entertainment  of  the  com- 
pany, that  always  laughs  at,  and  never  pities  them.  For  my 
own  part,  though  I  would  by  no  means  give  up  any  point  to  a 
competitor,  yet  I  would  pique  myself  upon  showing  him  rather 
more  civility  than  to  another  man.  In  the  first  place,  this 
proc6d6  infallibly  makes  all  les  rieurs  of  your  side,  which  is  a 
considerable  party ;  and  in  the  next  place,  it  certainly  pleases 
the  object  of  the  competition,  be  it  either  man  or  woman ;  who 
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never  fail  to  say,  upon  such  an  occasion,  that  they  must  own  you 
have  behaved  yourself  very  handsomely  in  the  whole  affair.  The 
world  judges  from  the  appearances  of  things,  and  not  from  the 
reality,  which  few  are  able,  and  still  fewer  are  inclined  to  fathom : 
and  a  man,  who  will  take  care  always  to  be  in  the  right  in  those 
things,  may  afford  to  be  sometimes  a  little  in  the  wrong  in  more 
essential  ones :  there  is  a  willingness,  a  desire  to  excuse  him. 
With  nine  people  in  ten,  good  breeding  passes  for  good  nature, 
and  they  take  attentions  for  good  offices.  At  courts  there  will 
be  always  coldnesses,  dislikes,  jealousies,  and  hatred,  the  harvest 
being  but  small  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  labourers ;  but 
then,  as  they  arise  often,  they  die  soon,  unless  they  are  per- 
petuated by  the  manner  in  which  they  have  been  carried  on, 
more  than  by  the  matter  which  occasioned  them.  The  turns  and 
vicissitudes  of  courts  frequently  make  friends  of  enemies,  and 
enemies  of  friends :  you  must  labour,  therefore,  to  acquire  that 
great  and  uncommon  talent,  of  hating  with  good  breeding,  and 
loving  with  prudence ;  to  make  no  quarrel  irreconcilable,  by 
silly  and  unnecessary  indications  of  anger ;  and  no  friendship 
dangerous,  in  case  it  breaks,  by  a  wanton,  indiscreet,  and  unre- 
served confidence. 

fcFew  (especially  young)  people  know  how  to  love,  or  how  to 
hate ;  their  love  is  an  unbounded  weakness,  fatal  to  the  person 
they  love ;  their  hate  is  a  hot,  rash,  and  imprudent  violence, 
always  fatal  to  themselves,  j 

Nineteen  fathers  in  twenty,  and  every  mother,  who  had  loved 
you  half  as  well  as  I  do,  would  have  ruined  you;  whereas  I  always 
made  you  feel  the  weight  of  my  authority,  that  you  might  one 
day  know  the  force  of  my  love.  Now,  I  both  hope  and  believe, 
my  advice  will  have  the  same  weight  with  you  from  choice,  that 
my  authority  had  from  necessity.  My  advice  is  just  eight  and 
twenty  years  older  than  your  own,  and  consequently,  I  believe 
you  think,  rather  better.  As  for  your  tender  and  pleasurable 
passions,  manage  them  yourself;  but  let  me  have  the  direction 
of  all  the  others.  Your  ambition,  your  figure,  and  your  fortune, 
will,  for  some  time,  at  least,  be  rather  safer  in  my  keeping  than 
in  your  own,     Adieu. 
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LETTER  CCXCI 

Bath,  October  4,  175a* 

My  Dear  Friend  :  I  consider  you  now  as  at  the  court  of 
Augustus,1  where,  if  ever  the  desire  of  pleasing  animated  you,  it 
must  make  you  exert  all  the  means  of  doing  it.  You  will  see 
there,  full  as  well,  I  dare  say,  as  Horace  did  at  Rome,  how  States 
are  defended  by  arms,  adorned  by  manners,  and  improved  by 
laws.  Nay,  you  have  an  Horace  there,  as  well  as  an  Augustus ; 
I  need  not  name  Voltaire,  qui  nil  molitur  inept &,  as  Horace  himself 
said  of  another  poet  I  have  lately  read  over  all  his  works  that 
are  published,  though  I  had  read  them  more  than  once  before. 
I  was  induced  to  this  by  his  Stick  de  Louis  XIV,  which  I  have 
yet  read  but  four  times.  In  reading  over  all  his  works,  with 
more  attention  I  suppose  than  before,  my  former  admiration  of 
him  is,  I  own,  turned  into  astonishment.  There  is  no  one  kind 
of  writing  in  which  he  has  not  excelled.  You  are  so  severe  a 
classic,  that  I  question  whether  you  will  allow  me  to  call  his 
Henriade  an  epic  poem,  for  want  of  the  proper  number  of  gods, 
devils,  witches  and  other  absurdities,  requisite  for  the  machinery; 
which  machinery  is,  it  seems,  necessary  to  constitute  the  Epopee. 
But  whether  you  do  or  not,  I  will  declare  (though  possibly  to 
my  own  shame)  that  I  never  read  any  epic  poem  with  near  so 
much  pleasure.  I  am  grown  old,  and  have  possibly  lost  a  great 
deal  of  that  fire,  which  formerly  made  me  love  fire  in  others  at 
any  rate,  and  however  attended  with  smoke ;  but  now  I  must 
have  all  sense,  and  cannot,  for  the  sake  of  five  righteous  lines, 
forgive  a  thousand  absurd  ones. 

In  this  disposition  of  mind,  judge  whether  I  can  read  all 
Homer  through  tout  de  suite.  I  admire  its  beauties  ;  but,  to  tell 
you  the  truth,  when  he  slumbers,  I  sleep.  Virgil,  I  confess,  is 
all  sense,  and  therefore  I  like  him  better  than  his  model ;  but  he 
is  often  languid,  especially  in  his  five  or  six  last  books,  during 
which  I  am  obliged  to  take  a  good  deal  of  snuff.  Besides,  I 
profess  myself  an  ally  of  Turnus  against  the  pious  JEne&s,  who, 
like  many  soi-disant  pious  people,  does  the  most  flagrant  injus- 
tice and  violence  in  order  to  execute  what  they  impudently  call 

1  \?t«a«n.ck  tat  ^w»wA.\ 
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the  will  of  Heaven.  But  what  will  you  say,  when  I  tell  you 
truly,  that  I  cannot  possibly  read  our  countryman  Milton  through  ? 
I  acknowledge  him  to  have  some  most  sublime  passages,  some 
prodigious  flashes  of  light ;  but  then  you  must  acknowledge  that 
light  is  often  followed  by  darkness  visible,  to  use  his  own  expres- 
sion. Besides,  not  having  the  honour  to  be  acquainted  with  any 
of  the  parties  in  his  poem,  except  the  Man  and  the  Woman,  the 
characters  and  speeches  of  a  dozen  or  two  of  angels,  and  of  as 
many  devils,  are  as  much  above  my  reach  as  my  entertainment 
Keep  this  secret  for  me :  for  if  it  should  be  known,  I  should 
be  abused  by  every  tasteless  pedant,  and  every  solid  divine  in 
England. 

Whatever  I  have  said  to  the  disadvantage  of  these  three 
poems,  holds  much  stronger  against  Tasso's  Gierusalemme :  it  is 
true  he  has  very  fine  and  glaring  rays  of  poetry ;  but  then  they 
are  only  meteors,  they  dazzle,  then  disappear,  and  are  succeeded 
by  false  thoughts,  poor  concetti,  and  absurd  impossibilities ;  wit- 
ness the  Fish  and  the  Parrot ;  extravagancies  unworthy  of  an 
heroic  poem,  and  would  much  better  have  become  Ariosto,  who 
professes  le  cogUonerie. 

I  have  never  read  the  Lusiade  of  Camoens,  except  in  a  prose 
translation,  consequently  I  have  never  read  it  at  all,  so  shall  say 
nothing  of  it ;  but  the  Henriade  is  all  sense  from  the  beginning 
to  the  end,  often  adorned  by  the  jus  test  and  liveliest  reflec- 
tions, the  most  beautiful  descriptions,  the  noblest  images,  and 
the  sublimest  sentiments ;  not  to  mention  the  harmony  of  the 
verse,  in  which  Voltaire  undoubtedly  exceeds  all  the  French 
poets :  should  you  insist  upon  an  exception  in  favour  of  Racine, 
I  must  insist,  on  my  part,  that  he  at  least  equals  him.  What 
hero  ever  interested  more  than  Henry  the  Fourth ;  who,  ac- 
cording to  the  rules  of  epic  poetry,  carries  on  one  great  and  long 
action,  and  succeeds  in  it  at  last?  What  descriptions  ever 
excited  more  horror  than  those,  first  of  the  Massacre,  and  then 
of  the  Famine  at  Paris  ?  Was  love  ever  painted  with  more  truth 
and  morbidezza  than  in  the  ninth  book?  Not  better,  in  my 
mind,  even  in  the  fourth  of  Virgil.  Upon  the  whole,  with  all 
your  classical  rigour,  if  you  will  but  suppose  St.  Louis  a  god,  a 
devil,  or  a  witch,  and  that  he  appears  in  person,  and  not  in  a 
dream,  the  Henriade  will  be  an  epic  poem,   &ccoY&xt%  ta  \Xtft 
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strictest  statute  laws  of  the  Epopee ;  but  in  my  court  of  equity 
it  is  one  as  it  is. 

I  could  expatiate  as  much  upon  all  his  different  works,  but 
that  I  should  exceed  the  bounds  of  a  letter,  and  run  into  a  dis- 
sertation. How  delightful  is  his  history  of  that  northern  brute, 
the  King  of  Sweden,1  for  I  cannot  call  him  a  man ;  and  I  should 
be  sorry  to  have  him  pass  for  a  hero,  out  of  regard  to  those  true 
heroes,  such  as  Julius  Caesar,  Titus,  Trajan,  and  the  present  King 
of  Prussia,  who  cultivated  and  encouraged  arts  and  sciences; 
whose  animal  courage  was  accompanied  by  the  tender  and  social 
sentiments  of  humanity;  and  who  had  more  pleasure  in  im- 
proving, than  in  destroying  their  fellow-creatures.  What  can  be 
more  touching,  or  more  interesting ;  what  more  nobly  thought, 
or  more  happily  expressed,  than  all  his  dramatic  pieces  ?  What 
can  be  more  clear  and  rational  than  all  his  philosophical  letters : 
and  whatever  was  so  graceful,  and  gentle,  as  all  his  little  poetical 
trifles?  You  are  fortunately  A  porUe  of  verifying,  by  your  know- 
ledge of  the  man,  all  that  I  have  said  of  his  works. 

Monsieur  de  Maupertuis  (whom  I  hope  you  will  get  acquainted 
with)  is,  what  one  rarely  meets  with,  deep  in  philosophy  and 
mathematics,  and  yet  honnSte  et  aimable  homme :  Algarotti  is  young 
Fontenelle.  Such  men  must  necessarily  give  you  the  desire  of 
pleasing  them ;  and  if  you  can  frequent  them,  their  acquaintance 
will  furnish  you  the  means  of  pleasing  everybody  else. 

A  propos  of  pleasing,  your  pleasing  Mrs.  Fitzgerald  is  expected 
here  in  two  or  three  days ;  1  will  do  all  that  I  can  for  you  with 
her :  I  think  you  carried  on  the  romance  to  the  third  or  fourth 
volume ;  I  will  continue  it  to  the  eleventh  ;  but  as  for  the  twelfth 
and  the  last,  you  must  come  and  conclude  it  yourself.  Non  sum 
qualis  eram. 

Good-night  to  you,  child ;  for  I  am  going  to  bed,  just  at  the 
hour  at  which  1  suppose  you  are  beginning  to  live,  at  Berlin. 

LETTER  CCXCI1 

Bath,  November  n,  1752. 

My  Dear  Friend  :  It  is  a  very  old  and  very  true  maxim,  that 
those  kings  reign  the  most  secure,  and  the  most  absolute,  who 

ifVokaire,s  Life  of  Charles  the  T^wettxk,  VLvo%  of  Sweden,  appeared  in  1731.] 
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reign  in  the  hearts  of  their  people.  Their  popularity  is  a  better 
guard  than  their  army,  and  the  affections  of  their  subjects  a 
better  pledge  of  their  obedience  than  their  fears.  This  rule  is, 
in  proportion,  full  as  true,  though  upon  a  different  scale,  with 
regard  to  private  people.  A  man  who  possesses  that  great  art 
of  pleasing  universally,  and  of  gaining  the  affections  of  those 
with  whom  he  converses,  possesses  a  strength  which  nothing  else 
can  give  him :  a  strength,  which  facilitates  and  helps  his  rise ; 
and  which,  in  case  of  accidents,  breaks  his  fall.  Few  people  of 
your  age  sufficiently  consider  this  great  point  of  popularity ;  and, 
when  they  grow  older  and  wiser,  strive  in  vain  to  recover  what 
they  have  lost  by  their  negligence.  There  are  three  principal 
causes  that  hinder  them  from  acquiring  this  useful  strength ; 
pride,  inattention,  and  mauvaise  honte.  The  first,  I  will  not,  I 
cannot  suspect  you  of ;  it  is  too  much  below  your  understanding. 
You  cannot,  and  I  am  sure  you  do  not  think  yourself  superior  by 
nature  to  the  Savoyard  who  cleans  your  room,  or  the  footman 
who  cleans  your  shoes  ;  but  you  may  rejoice,  and  with  reason,  at 
the  difference  that  fortune  has  made  in  your  favour.  Enjoy  all 
those  advantages ;  but  without  insulting  those  who  are  unfortun- 
ate enough  to  want  them,  or  even  doing  anything  unnecessarily 
that  may  remind  them  of  that  want.  For  my  own  part,  I  am 
more  upon  my  guard  as  to  my  behaviour  to  my  servants,  and 
others  who  are  called  my  inferiors,  than  I  am  towards  my  equals  : 
for  fear  of  being  suspected  of  that  mean  and  ungenerous  senti- 
ment, of  desiring  to  make  others  feel  that  difference  which 
fortune  has,  and  perhaps  too  undeservedly,  made  between  us. 
Young  people  do  not  enough  attend  to  this  ;  and  falsely  imagine 
that  the  imperative  mood,  and  a  rough  tone  of  authority  and 
decision,  are  indications  of  spirit  and  courage.  Inattention  is 
always  looked  upon,  though  sometimes  unjustly,  as  the  effect  of 
pride  and  contempt ;  and  where  it  is  thought  so,  is  never  forgiven. 
In  this  article,  young  people  are  generally  exceedingly  to  blame, 
and  offend  extremely.  Their  whole  attention  is  engrossed  by 
their  particular  set  of  acquaintance  ;  and  by  some  few  glaring  and 
exalted  objects  of  rank,  beauty,  or  parts ;  all  the  rest  they  think 
so  little  worth  their  care,  that  they  neglect  even  common  civility 
towards  them.  I  will  frankly  confess  to  you,  that  this  was  one 
of  my  great  faults  when  I  was  of  your  age.     Very  a&teT&vte.  \» 
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please  that  narrow  court  circle  in  which  I  stood  enchanted,  I 
considered  everything  else  as  bourgeois,  and  unworthy  of  common 
civility;  I  paid  my  court  assiduously  and  skilfully  enough  to 
shining  and  distinguished  figures,  such  as  ministers,  wits,  and 
beauties ;  but  then  I  most  absurdly  and  imprudently  neglected, 
and  consequently  offended  all  others.  By  this  folly  I  made  myself 
a  thousand  enemies  of  both  sexes ;  who,  though  I  thought  them 
very  insignificant,  found  means  to  hurt  me  essentially,  where  I 
wanted  to  recommend  myself  the  most.  I  was  thought  proud, 
though  I  was  only  imprudent.  A  general  easy  civility  and  atten- 
tion to  the  common  run  of  ugly  women,  and  of  middling  men, 
both  which  I  sillily  thought,  called,  and  treated  as  odd  people, 
would  have  made  me  as  many  friends,  as  by  the  contrary  conduct 
I  made  myself  enemies.  All  this  too  was  a  pure  perte ;  for  I 
might  equally,  and  even  more  successfully,  have  made  my  court, 
when  I  had  particular  views  to  gratify.  I  will  allow  that  this 
task  is  often  very  unpleasant,  and  that  one  pays  with  some 
unwillingness  that  tribute  of  attention  to  dull  and  tedious  men, 
and  to  old  and  ugly  women ;  but  it  is  the  lowest  price  of  popu- 
larity and  general  applause,  which  are  very  well  worth  purchasing, 
were  they  much  dearer.  I  conclude  this  head  with  this  advice 
to  you :  Gain,  by  particular  assiduity  and  address,  the  men  and 
women  you  want;  and  by  an  universal  civility  and  attention, 
please  everybody  so  far,  as  to  have  their  good  word,  if  not  their 
good  will ;  or,  at  least,  as  to  secure  a  partial  neutrality. 

Mauvaise  horde  not  only  hinders  young  people  from  making  a 
great  many  friends,  but  makes  them  a  great  many  enemies. 
They  are  ashamed  of  doing  the  thing  they  know  to  be  right,  and 
would  otherwise  do,  for  fear  of  the  momentary  laugh  of  some  fine 
gentleman  or  lady,  or  of  some  mauvais  plaisant.  I  have  been  in 
this  case  ;  and  have  often  wished  an  obscure  acquaintance  at  the 
devil,  for  meeting  and  taking  notice  of  me,  when  I  was  in  what 
I  thought  and  called  fine  company.  I  have  returned  their  notice 
shyly,  awkwardly,  and  consequently  offensively,  for  fear  of  a  mo- 
mentary joke  ;  not  considering,  as  I  ought  to  have  done,  that 
the  very  people  who  would  have  joked  upon  me  at  first,  would 
have  esteemed  me  the  more  for  it  afterwards.  An  example 
explains  a  rule  best :  Suppose  you  were  walking  in  the  Tuileries 
with  some  fine  folks,  and  that  you  should  unexpectedly  meet 
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your  old  acquaintance,  little  crooked  Grierson ;  what  would  you 
do  ?  I  will  tell  you  what  you  should  do,  by  telling  you  what  I 
would  now  do  in  that  case  myself.  I  would  run  up  to  him,  and 
embrace  him ;  say  some  kind  things  to  him,  and  then  return 
to  my  company.  There  I  should  be  immediately  asked  :  Mais 
quest-ce  que  cest  done  que  ce  petit  Sapajou  que  vous  avez  embrassS  si 
iendrement  ?  Pour  cela,  F  accolade  a  6t6  charmante ;  with  a  great 
deal  more  festivity  of  that  sort.  To  this  I  should  answer,  without 
being  the  least  ashamed,  but  en  badinant :  0,  je  ne  vous  dirai  pas 
qui  cest ;  e'est  un  petit  ami  que  je  Hens  incognito,  qui  a  son  me*rite,  et 
qui,  a  force  d*Stre  connu,fait  oublier  sa  figure.  Que  me  donnerez-vous, 
etje  vous  le  prtsenterai  ?  And  then,  with  a  little  more  seriousness, 
I  would  add :  Mais  d'ailleurs  e'est  que  je  ne  ddsavoue  jamais  mes 
comtoissances,  a  cause  de  leur  itat  ou  de  leur  figure.  II  faut  avoir 
bien  pen  de  sentimens  pour  lefaire.  This  would  at  once  put  an  end 
to  that  momentary  pleasantry ;  and  give  them  all  a  better  opinion 
of  me  than  they  had  before.  Suppose  another  case ;  and  that 
some  of  the  finest  ladies  du  bon  ton  should  come  into  a  room,  and 
find  you  sitting  by,  and  talking  politely  to  la  vieille  Marquise  de 
Bellefonds,  the  joke  would,  for  a  moment,  turn  upon  that  tSte-a-tSte. 
H6  bien  !  avez-vous  a  lafinfixb  la  belle  Marquise  ?  La  partie  est- 
ellefaite  pour  la  petite  maison  ?  Le  souper  sera  galant  sans  doute. 
Mais  nefais-tu  done  point  scrupule  de  s&duire  une  jeune  et  aimable 
personne  comme  celle-la  ?  To  this  I  should  answer :  La  partie 
n'Stoit  pas  encore  tout-h-fait  tide,  vous  nous  avez  interrompu;  mats 
avec  le  terns  quefait-on  ?  D'ailleurs  moquez-vous  de  mes  amours  tant 
qu'il  vous  plaira,  je  vous  dirai  que  je  respecte  tant  les  jeunes  dames, 
que  Je  respecte  mSme  les  vieilles,  pour  V avoir  M.  Apres  cela  il  y  a 
souvent  des  liaisons  entre  les  vieilles  et  les  jeunes.  This  would  at 
once  turn  the  pleasantry  into  an  esteem  for  your  good  sense  and 
your  good  breeding.  Pursue  steadily,  and  without  fear  or  shame, 
whatever  your  reason  tells  you  is  right,  and  what  you  see  is 
practised  by  people  of  more  experience  than  yourself,  and  of 
established  characters  of  good  sense  and  good  breeding. 

After  all  this,  perhaps  you  will  say,  that  it  is  impossible  to 
please  everybody.  I  grant  it ;  but  it  does  not  follow  that  one 
should  not  therefore  endeavour  to  please  as  many  as  one  can. 
Nay,  I  will  go  farther,  and  admit  that  it  is  impossible  for  any 
man  not  to  have  some  enemies.     But  this  truth  from  long  ex- 
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perience  I  assert,  that  he  who  has  the  most  friends  and  the 
fewest  enemies,  is  the  strongest ;  will  rise  the  highest  with  tbe 
least  envy ;  and  fall,  if  he  does  fall,  the  gentlest,  and  the  most 
pitied.  This  is  surely  an  object  worth  pursuing.  Pursue  it 
according  to  the  rules  I  have  here  given  you.  I  will  add  one 
observation  more,  and  two  examples  to  enforce  it ;  and  then,  as 
the  parsons  say,  conclude. 

There  is  no  one  creature  so  obscure,  so  low,  or  so  poor,  who 
may  not,  by  the  strange  and  unaccountable  changes  and  vicissi- 
tudes of  human  affairs,  somehow  or  other,  and  some  time  or 
other,  become  an  useful  friend,  or  a  troublesome  enemy,  to  the 
greatest  and  the  richest.  The  late  Duke  of  Ormond  was  almost 
the  weakest,  but  at  the  same  time  the  best  bred,  and  most 
popular  man  in  this  kingdom.  His  education  in  courts  and 
camps,  joined  to  an  easy,  gentle  nature,  had  given  him  that 
habitual  affability,  those  engaging  manners,  and  those  mechani- 
cal attentions,  that  almost  supplied  the  place  of  every  talent  he 
wanted ;  and  he  wanted  almost  every  one.  They  procured  him 
the  love  of  all  men,  without  the  esteem  of  any.  He  was  im- 
peached after  the  death  of  Queen  Anne,  only  because  that, 
having  been  engaged  in  the  same  measures  with  those  who  were 
necessarily  to  be  impeached,  his  impeachment,  for  form's  sake, 
became  necessary.  But  he  was  impeached  without  acrimony, 
and  without  the  least  intention  that  he  should  suffer,  notwith- 
standing the  party  violence  of  those  times.  The  question  for 
his  impeachment,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  was  carried  by 
many  fewer  votes  than  any  other  question  of  impeachment; 
and  Earl  Stanhope,  then  Mr.  Stanhope  and  Secretary  of  State, 
who  impeached  him,  very  soon  after  negotiated  and  concluded 
his  accommodation  with  the  late  King ;  to  whom  he  was  to  have 
been  presented  next  day.  But  the  late  Bishop  of  Rochester,1 
Atterbury,  who  thought  that  the  Jacobite  cause  might  suffer  by 


1  (The  name  of  Francis  Atterbury  (1662- 1732),  Bishop  of  Rochester,  is  a  prominent 
one  in  the  complicated  history  of  the  Church  and  nation  of  England,  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  seventeenth  and  early  part  of  the  eighteenth  century.  In  the  reign 
of  Queen  Anne,  Atterbury  was  involved  in  an  attempt  to  restore  the  Stuarts  to  the 
throne,  and  a  bill  of  pains  and  penalties  was  brought  against  him  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  He  was  condemned,  deprived  of  all  his  ecclesiastical  offices  and 
banished  from  the  realm.  Atterbury  was  intimate  with  Swift,  and  a  friend  of  Pope, 
whom  be  attempted  to  convert  from  Romanism. 
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losing  the  Duke  of  Ormond,1  went  in  all  haste,  and  prevailed 
with  the  poor  weak  man  to  run  away ;  assuring  him,  that  he  was 
only  to  be  gulled  into  a  disgraceful  submission,  and  not  to  be 
pardoned  in  consequence  of  it.  When  his  subsequent  attainder 
passed,  it  excited  mobs  and  disturbances  in  town.  He  had  not 
a  personal  enemy  in  the  world,  and  had  a  thousand  friends.  All 
this  was  singly  owing  to  his  natural  desire  of  pleasing,  and  to 
the  mechanical  means  that  his  education,  not  his  parts,  had 
given  him  of  doing  it.  The  other  instance  is  the  late  Duke 
of  Marlborough,  who  studied  the  art  of  pleasing,  because  he 
well  knew  the  importance  of  it :  he  enjoyed  and  used  it  more 
than  ever  man  did.  He  gained  whoever  he  had  a  mind  to  gain  ; 
and  he  had  a  mind  to  gain  everybody,  because  he  knew  that 
everybody  was  more  or  less  worth  gaining.  Though  his  power, 
as  Minister  and  General,  made  him  many  political  and  party 
enemies,  they  did  not  make  him  one  personal  one  ;  and  the  very 
people  who  would  gladly  have  displaced,  disgraced,  and  perhaps 
attainted  the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  at  the  same  time  person- 
ally loved  Mr.  Churchill,  even  though  his  private  character  was 
blemished  by  sordid  avarice,  the  most  unamiable  of  all  vices. 
He  had  wound  up  and  turned  his  whole  machine  to  please  and 
engage.  He  had  an  imitable  sweetness  and  gentleness  in  his 
countenance,  a  tenderness  in  his  manner  of  speaking,  a  graceful 
dignity  in  every  motion,  and  an  universal  and  minute  attention 
to  the  least  things  that  could  possibly  please  the  least  person. 
This  was  all  art  in  him ;  art  of  which  he  well  knew  and  enjoyed 
the  advantages ;  for  no  man  ever  had  more  interior  ambition, 
pride  and  avarice,  than  he  had. 

Though  you  have  more  than  most  people  of  your  age,  you 
have  yet  very  little  experience  and  knowledge  of  the  world ; 
now  I  wish  to  inoculate  mine  upon  you,  and  thereby  prevent 
both  the  dangers  and  the  marks  of  youth  and  inexperience.     If 

1  [James  Butler,  second  Duke  of  Ormonde  (1665- 1745).  The  flight  to  France,  to 
which  Lord  Chesterfield  refers,  did  not  indicate  hopelessness  concerning  the  Jacobite 
cause.  Ormonde  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  unfortunate  enterprise  of  1715  ;  he 
embarked  in  Normandy  for  the  neighbourhood  of  Plymouth,  where  the  country 
was  expected  to  rise  for  King  James.  But  on  his  arrival  he  discovered  the  futility 
of  his  expectations,  and  returned  to  France.  The  latter  years  of  his  life  were  spent 
chiefly  at  Avignon.  Swift,  describing  the  French  ambassador  to  Stella,  says : 
"  He  is  a  fine  gentleman,  something  like  the  Duke  of  Ormonde,  and  just  such  an 
expensive  man    .] 
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you  receive  the  matter  kindly,  and  observe  my  prescriptions 
scrupulously,  you  will  secure  the  future  advantages  of  time,  and 
join  them  to  the  present  inestimable  ones  of  one-and-twenty. 

I  most  earnestly  recommend  one  thing  more  to  you,  during  your 
present  stay  at  Paris  ;  I  own  it  is  not  the  most  agreeable  ;  but  I 
affirm  it  to  be  the  most  useful  thing  in  the  world  to  one  of  your 
age ;  and  therefore  I  do  hope  that  you  will  force  and  constrain 
yourself  to  do  it.  I  mean,  to  converse  frequently,  or  rather  to 
be  in  company  frequently  with  both  men  and  women  much  your 
superiors  in  age  and  rank.  I  am  very  sensible  that,  at  your  age, 
vous  y  entres  pour  peu  de  chose,  el  mSme  souvent  pour  rien,  el  que 
vous  y  passerez  mSme  quelques  mauvais  quart  d'heures;  but  no 
matter;  you  will  be  a  solid  gainer  by  it:  you  will  see,  hear, 
and  learn  the  turn  and  manners  of  those  people ;  you  will  gain 
premature  experience  by  it;  and  it  will  give  you  a  habit  of 
engaging  and  respectful  attentions.  Versailles,  as  much  as 
possible,  though  probably  unentertaining :  the  Palais  Royal 
often,  however  dull :  foreign  ministers  of  the  first  rank,  fre- 
quently: and  women,  though  old,  who  are  respectable  and 
respected  for  their  rank  or  parts ;  such  as  Madame  du  Puisieux,1 
Madame  de  Nivernois,2  Madame  d'Aiguillon,  Madame  Geoffrain,8 
etc.  This  suj&ion,  if  it  be  one  to  you,  will  cost  you  but  very 
little  these  three  or  four  months  that  you  are  yet  to  pass  in 
Paris,  and  will  bring  you  in  a  great  deal ;  nor  will  it,  nor  ought 
it,  to  hinder  you  from  being  in  more  entertaining  company 
great  part  of  the  day.  Vous  pouvez,  si  vous  le  voulez,  tirer  un 
grand  parti  de  ces  quatre  mois.  May  God  make  you  do  so,  and 
bless  you !     Adieu. 

LETTER  CCXCIII 

Bath,  November  16,  O.  S.  175a. 

Mv  Dear  Friend  :  Vanity,  or  to  call  it  by  a  gentler  name, 
the  desire  of  admiration  and  applause,  is,  perhaps,  the  most 
universal  principle  of  human  actions ;  I  do  not  say  that  it  is  the 
best;  and  I  will  own,  that  it  is  sometimes  the  cause  of  both 

1[See  note  to  Letter  CCLIII.] 

2 [Probably  wife  of  Louis  Jules  Mancini,  Duke  de  Nivernois.] 

3 [See  note  to  Letter  CCLII.] 
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foolish  and  criminal  effects.  But  it  is  so  much  oftener  the 
principle  of  right  things,  that  though  they  ought  to  have  a 
better,  yet,  considering  human  nature,  that  principle  is  to  be 
encouraged  and  cherished,  in  consideration  of  its  effects.  Where 
that  desire  is  wanting,  we  are  apt  to  be  indifferent,  listless,  in- 
dolent, and  inert ;  we  do  not  exert  our  powers ;  and  we  appear 
to  be  as  much  below  ourselves,  as  the  vainest  man  living  can 
desire  to  appear  above  what  he  really  is. 

As  I  have  made  you  my  confessor,  and  do  not  scruple  to  con- 
fess even  my  weaknesses  to  you,  I  will  fairly  own  that  I  had 
that  vanity,  that  weakness,  if  it  be  one,  to  a  prodigious  degree ; 
and,  what  is  more,  I  confess  it  without  repentance ;  nay,  I  am 
glad  I  had  it ;  since,  if  I  have  had  the  good  fortune  to  please  in 
the  world,  it  is  to  that  powerful  and  active  principle  that  I  owe 
it  I  began  the  world,  not  with  a  bare  desire,  but  with  an  in- 
satiable thirst,  a  rage  of  popularity,  applause,  and  admiration. 
If  this  made  me  do  some  silly  things  on  one  hand,  it  made  me, 
on  the  other  hand,  do  almost  all  the  right  things  that  I  did ;  it 
made  me  attentive  and  civil  to  the  women  I  disliked,  and  to 
the  men  I  despised,  in  hopes  of  the  applause  of  both  :  though  I 
neither  desired,  nor  would  I  have  accepted  the  favours  of  the 
one,  nor  the  friendship  of  the  other.  I  always  dressed,  looked, 
and  talked  my  best ;  and,  I  own,  was  overjoyed  whenever  I  per- 
ceived that  by  all  three,  or  by  any  one  of  them,  the  company 
was  pleased  with  me.  To  men,  I  talked  whatever  I  thought 
would  give  them  the  best  opinion  of  my  parts-and  learning ; 
and,  to  women,  what  I  was  sure  would  please  them ;  flattery, 
gallantry,  and  love.  And  moreover,  I  will  own  to  you,  under 
the  secrecy  of  confession,  that  my  vanity  has  very  often  made 
me  take  great  pains  to  make  a  woman  in  love  with  me,  if  I 
could,  for  whose  person  I  would  not  have  given  a  pinch  of  snuff. 
In  company  with  men,  I  always  endeavoured  to  outshine,  or  at 
least,  if  possible,  to  equal  the  most  shining  men  in  it.  This 
desire  elicited  whatever  powers  I  had  to  gratify  it ;  and  where 
I  could  not  perhaps  shine  in  the  first,  enabled  me,  at  least,  to 
shine  in  a  second  or  third  sphere.  By  these  means  I  soon  grew 
in  fashion ;  and  when  a  man  is  once  in  fashion,  all  he  does  is 
right.  It  was  infinite  pleasure  to  me,  to  find  my  own  fashion 
and  popularity.     I  was  sent  for  to  all  parties  of  pleasure,  ta&fct 
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of  men  or  women ;  where,  in  some  measure,  I  gave  the  im. 
This  gave  me  the  reputation  of  having  had  some  women  of 
condition  ;  and  that  reputation,  whether  true  or  false,  really  got 
me  others.  With  the  men  I  was  a  Proteus,  and  assumed  every 
shape,  in  order  to  please  them  all :  among  the  gay,  I  was  the 
gayest ;  among  the  grave,  the  gravest ;  and  I  never  omitted  the 
least  attentions  of  good  breeding,  or  the  least  offices  of  friendship, 
that  could  either  please,  or  attach  them  to  me  :  and  accordingly  L( 
I  was  soon  connected  with  all  the  men  of  any  fashion  or  figure 
in  town. 

To  this  principle  of  vanity,  which  philosophers  call  a  mean 
one,  and  which  I  do  not,  I  owe  great  part  of  the  figure  which  I 
have  made  in  life.  I  wish  you  had  as  much,  hut  I  fear  you  have 
too  little  of  it ;  and  you  seem  to  have  a  degree  of  laziness  and 
hstlessness  about  you,  that  makes  you  indifferent  as  to  general 
applause.  This  is  not  in  character  at  your  age,  and  would  be 
barely  pardonable  in  an  elderly  and  philosophical  man.  It  is  a 
vulgar,  ordinary  saying,  but  it  is  a  very  true  one,  that  one  should 
always  put  the  best  foot  foremost.  One  should  please,  shine, 
and  dazzle,  wherever  it  is  possible.  At  Paris,  I  am  sure  you 
must  observe  que  chacun  sefait  valoir  autant  qu'il  est  possible  ;  and 
La  Bruyere  observes,  very  justly,  qu'on  ne  vaut  dans  ce  monde  que 
ce  qu'on  vent  valoir :  wherever  applause  is  in  question,  you  will 
never  see  a  French  man,  nor  woman,  remiss  or  negligent.  Ob- 
serve the  eternal  attentions  and  politeness  that  all  people  have 
there  for  one  another.  Ce  nest  pas  pour  leurs  beaux  yeux  m 
mains.  No,  but  for  their  own  sakes,  for  commendations  and 
applause.  Let  me  then  recommend  this  principle  of  vanity  to 
you ;  act  upon  it  meo  pericufo  ;  I  promise  you  it  will  turn  to  your 
account.  Practise  all  the  arts  that  ever  coquette  did,  to  please. 
Be  alert  and  indefatigable  in  making  every  man  admire,  and 
every  woman  in  love  with  you.  I  can  tell  you  too,  that  nothing 
will  carry  you  higher  in  the  world. 

I  have  had  no  letter  from  you  since  your  arrival  at  Paris, 
though  you  must  have  been  long  enough  there  to  have  written 
me  two  or  three.  In  about  ten  or  twelve  days  I  propose  leaving 
this  place,  and  going  to  London ;  I  have  found  considerable 
benefit  by  my  stay  here,  but  not  all  that  I  want.  Make  my 
compliments  to  Lord  Albemarle. 
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LETTER  CCXCIV 

Bath,  November  28,  175a. 

Mv  Dear  Friend  :  Since  my  last  to  you,  I  have  read  Madame 
Maintenon's  Letters ; l  I  am  sure  they  are  genuine,  and  they  both 
entertained  and  informed  me.  They  have  brought  me  acquainted 
with  the  character  of  that  able  and  artful  lady ;  whom  I  am 
convinced  that  I  now  know  much  better  than  her  directeur  the 
Abh6  de  Fenelon  (afterwards  Archbishop  of  Cambray)  did>  when 
he  wrote  her  the  185th  letter;  and  I  know  him  the  better 
too  for  that  letter.  The  Abbe  though  brimful  of  the  divine 
love,  had  a  great  mind  to  be  first  minister  and  cardinal,  in  order,. 
no  doubt,  to  have  an  opportunity  of  doing  the  more  good.  His 
being  directeur  at  that  time  to  Madame  Maintenon,  seemed  to  be 
a  good  step  towards  those  views.  She  put  herself  upon  him  for 
a  saint,  and  he  was  weak  enough  to  believe  it ;  he,  on  the  other 
hand,  would  have  put  himself  upon  her  for  a  saint  too,  which,  I 
daresay,  she  did  not  believe ;  but  both  of  them  knew  that  it 
was  necessary  for  them  to  appear  saints  to  Louis  the  Fourteenth, 
who  they  were  very  sure  was  a  bigot.  It  is  to  be  presumed, 
nay,  indeed,  it  is  plain  by  that  185th  letter,  that  Madame  Main- 
tenon  had  hinted  to  her  directeur  some  scruples  of  conscience, 
with  relation  to  her  commerce  with  the  King  ;  and  which  I 
humbly  apprehend  to  have  been  only  some  scruples  of  prudence, 
at  once  to  flatter  the  bigot  character,  and  increase  the  desires  of 
the  King.  The  pious  Abbe,  frightened  out  of  his  wits,  lest  the 
King  should  impute  to  the  directeur  any  scruples  or  difficulties 
which  he  might  meet  with  on  the  part  of  the  lady,  writes  her 
the  above-mentioned  letter ;  in  which  he  not  only  bids  her  not 
teaze  the  King  by  advice  and  exhortations,  but  to  have  the 
utmost  submission  to  his  will ;  and,  that  she  may  not  mistake 
the  nature  of  that  submission,  he  tells  her,  it  is  the  same  that 
Sarah  had  for  Abraham ;  to  which  submission  Isaac  perhaps  was 

1  [The  romantic  life  of  Francpise  d'Aubigny,  Marquise  de  Maintenon,  culminating 
in  her  elevation  from  a  low  condition  (beginning  with  birth  in  a  prison)  to  the 
exalted  position  of  wife  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth,  furnishes  abundant  material  for 
letters.  After  the  death  of  the  king,  Madame  de  Maintenon  retired  to  the  convent  of 
St  Cyr,  where  she  passed  the  last  years  of  her  life  in  acts  of  devotion.  M.  de  la 
Beaumelle  published  Madame  de  Maintenon's  Letters  in  i755»l 
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owing.  No  bawd  could  have  written  a  more  seducing  letter  to 
an  innocent  country  girl,  than  the  directeur  did  to  his  pemtente; 
who  I  daresay  had  no  occasion  for  his  good  advice.  Those  who 
would  justify  the  good  directeur,  alias  the  pimp,  in  this  affair, 
must  not  attempt  to  do  it  by  saying,  that  the  King  and  Madame 
Maintenon  were  at  that  time  privately  married ;  that  the  direc- 
teur knew  it ;  and  that  this  was  the  meaning  of  his  emgme.  That 
is  absolutely  impossible ;  for  that  private  marriage  must  have 
removed  all  scruples  between  the  parties  ;  nay,  could  not  have 
been  contracted  upon  any  other  principle,  since  it  was  kept 
private,  and  consequently  prevented  no  public  scandal.  It  is 
therefore  extremely  evident,  that  Madame  Maintenon  could  not 
be  married  to  the  King,  at  the  time  when  she  scrupled  granting, 
and  when  the  directeur  advised  her  to  grant,  those  favours  which 
Sarah  with  so  much  submission  granted  to  Abraham :  and  what 
the  directeur  is  pleased  to  call  le  mystbre  de  Dieu,  was  most 
evidently  a  state  of  concubinage.  The  letters  are  very  well 
worth  your  reading ;  they  throw  light  upon  many  things  of  those 
times. 

I  have  just  received  a  letter  from  Sir  William  Stanhope,  from 
Lyons ;  in  which  he  tells  me  that  he  saw  you  at  Paris,  that  he 
thinks  you  a  little  grown,  but  that  you  do  not  make  the  most 
of  it,  for  that  you  stoop  still ;  d'ailleurs  his  letter  was  a  panegyric 
of  you. 

The  young  Corate  de  Schullemburg,  the  Chambellan  whom  you 
knew  at  Hanover,  is  come  over  with  the  King,  etfait  aussi  vot 
6loges. 

Though,  as  I  told  you  in  my  last,  I  have  done  buying  pictures 
by  way  of  virtu,  yet  there  are  some  portraits  of  remarkable 
people  that  would  tempt  me.  For  instance,  if  you  could  by 
chance  pick  up  at  Paris,  at  a  reasonable  price,  and  undoubted 
originals  (whether  heads,  half  lengths,  or  whole  lengths,  no 
matter)  of  Cardinals  Richelieu,  Mazarin,  and  Retz,  Monsieur  de 
Turenne,  le  grand  Prince  de  Conde ;  Mesdames  de  Montespan, 
de  Fontanges,  de  Montbazon,  de  Sevigne,  de  Maintenon,  de 
Chevreuse,  de  Longueville,  d'Olonne,  etc.,  I  should  be  tempted 
to  purchase  them.  I  am  sensible  that  they  can  only  be  met 
with,  by  great  accident,  at  family  sales  and  auctions,  so  I  only 
mention  the  affair  to  you  eventually. 
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I  do  not  understand,  or  else  I  do  not  remember,  what  affair  you 
mean  in  your  last  letter ;  which  you  think  will  come  to  nothing, 
and  for  which,  you  say,  I  had  once  a  mind  that  you  should  take 
the  road  again.     Explain  it  to  me. 

I  shall  go  to  town  in  four  or  five  days,  and  carry  back  with  me 
a  little  more  hearing  than  I  brought ;  but  yet  not  half  enough 
for  common  wants.  One  wants  ready  pocket-money  much 
oftener  than  one  wants  great  sums ;  and  to  use  a  very  odd 
expression,  I  want  to  hear  at  sight  I  love  everyday  senses, 
everyday  wit  and  entertainment;  a  man  who  is  only  good  on 
holidays  is  good  for  very  little.     Adieu. 


LETTER  CCXCV 

Christmas  Day,  1752. 

My  Dear  Friend  :  A  tyrant,  with  legions  at  his  command,  may 
say,  Oderint  modo  timeant ;  though  he  is  a  fool  if  he  says  it,  and  a 
greater  fool  if  he  thinks  it.  But  a  private  man,  who  can  hurt 
but  few,  though  he  can  please  many,  must  endeavour  to  be  loved, 
for  he  cannot  be  feared,  in  general.  Popularity  is  his  only 
rational  and  sure  foundation.  The  good  will,  the  affections,  the 
love  of  the  public,  can  alone  raise  him  to  any  considerable 
height.  Should  you  ask  me  how  he  is  to  acquire  them,  I  will 
answer,  by  desiring  them.  No  man  ever  deserved,  who  did  not 
desire  them  ;  and  no  man  both  deserved  and  desired  them,  who 
had  them  not,  though  many  have  enjoyed  them  merely  by 
desiring,  and  without  deserving  them.  You  do  not  imagine,  I 
believe,  that  I  mean  by  this  public  love,  the  sentimental  love  of 
either  lovers  or  intimate  friends ;  no,  that  is  of  another  nature, 
and  confined  to  a  very  narrow  circle ;  but  I  mean  that  general 
good  will,  which  a  man  may  acquire  in  the  world,  by  the  arts  of 
pleasing  respectively  exerted,  according  to  the  rank,  the  situation, 
and  the  turn  of  mind  of  those  whom  he  hath  to  do  with.  The 
pleasing  impressions  which  he  makes  upon  them  will  engage 
their  affections  and  their  good  wishes,  and  even  their  good  offices, 
as  far  (that  is)  as  they  are  not  inconsistent  with  their  own 
interests ;  for  farther  than  that  you  are  not  to  expect  from  three 
people  in  the  course  of  your  life,   even   vrete  VI   e*X.e,a&fe&  ^» 
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the  patriarchal  term.  Could  I  revert  to  the  age  of  twenty,  and 
cany  back  with  me  all  the  experience  that  forty  years  more 
have  taught  me,  I  can  assure  you,  that  I  would  employ  much 
the  greatest  part  of  my  time  in  engaging  the  good  will,  and 
in  insinuating  myself  into  the  predilection  of  people  in  general, 
instead  of  directing  my  endeavours  to  please  (as  I  was  too  apt  to 
do)  to  the  man  whom  I  immediately  wanted,  or  the  woman  I 
wished  for,  exclusively  of  all  others.  For  if  one  happens  (and  it 
will  sometimes  happen  to  the  ablest  man)  to  fail  in  his  views 
with  that  man  or  that  woman ;  one  is  at  a  loss  to  know  whom 
to  address  one's  self  to  next,  having  offended  in  general,  by 
that  exclusive  and  distinguished  particular  application.  I  would 
secure  a  general  refuge  in  the  good  will  of  the  multitude,  which 
is  a  great  strength  to  any  man ;  for  both  ministers  and  mistresses 
choose  popular  and  fashionable  favourites.  A  man  who  solicits 
a  minister,  backed  by  the  general  good  will  and  good  wishes  of 
mankind,  solicits  with  great  weight  and  great  probability  of 
success :  and  a  woman  is  strangely  biassed  in  favour  of  a  man, 
whom  she  sees  in  fashion,  and  hears  everybody  speak  well  of. 
This  useful  art  of  insinuation  consists  merely  of  various  little 
things.  A  graceful  motion,  a  significant  look,  a  trifling  attention, 
an  obliging  word  dropped  d  propos,  air,  dress,  and  a  thousand 
other  undefinable  things,  all  severally  little  ones,  joined  together, 
make  that  happy  and  inestimable  composition,  the  art  of  pleasing. 
I  have  in  my  life  seen  many  a  very  handsome  woman  who  has 
not  pleased  me,  and  many  very  sensible  men  who  have  disgusted 
me :  Why  ?  only  for  want  of  those  thousand  little  means  to  please, 
which  those  women,  conscious  of  their  beauty,  and  those  men  of 
their  sense,  have  been  grossly  enough  mistaken  to  neglect.  I 
never  was  so  much  in  love  in  my  life,  as  I  was  with  a  woman  who 
was  very  far  from  being  handsome  ;  but  then  she  was  made  up  of 
graces,  and  had  all  the  arts  of  pleasing.  The  following  verses, 
which  I  have  read  in  some  congratulatory  poem  prefixed  to  some 
work,  I  have  forgot  which,  express  what  I  mean  in  favour  of  what 
pleases,  preferably  to  what  is  generally  called  more  solid  and 
instructive. 

I  would  an  author  like  a  mistress  try, 
Not  by  a  nose,  a  lip,  a  cheek,  or  eye, 
But  by  some  nameless  power  vo  ^n*  m%  y*j . 
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Lady  Chesterfield  bids  me  make  you  many  compliments  ;  she 
showed  me  your  letter  of  recommendation  of  La  Vestres  ;  with 
which  I  was  very  well  pleased :  there  is  a  pretty  turn  in  it ;  I 
wish  you  would  always  speak  as  genteelly.  I  saw  another  letter 
from  a  lady  at  Paris,  in  which  there  was  a  high  panegyrical 
paragraph  concerning  you.  I  wish  it  were  every  word  of  it 
literally  true ;  but,  as  it  comes  from  a  very  little,  pretty,  white 
hand,  which  is  suspected,  and  I  hope  justly,  of  great  partiality 
to  you  ;  if  en  faut  rabattre  quelque  chose,  et  mime  en  le  feasant  il  y 
aura  toujours  d'assez  beaux  testes.     Adieu. 


LETTER  CCXCVI 

LONDON,  New  Year's  Day,  1753. 

My  Dear  Friend  :  It  is  now  above  a  fortnight  since  I  have 
received  a  letter  from  you.  I  hope,  however,  that  you  are  well, 
but  engrossed  by  the  business  of  Lord  Albemarle's  bureau  in  the 
mornings,  and  by  business  of  a  genteeler  nature  in  the  evenings  ; 
for  I  willingly  give  up  my  own  satisfaction  to  your  improvement, 
either  in  business  or  manners. 

Here  have  been  lately  imported  from  Paris  two  gentlemen, 
who,  I  find,  were  much  acquainted  with  you  there ;  Comte  Sin- 
zendorf,  and  Monsieur  Clairaut,  the  Academician.1  The  former 
is  a  very  pretty  man,  well-bred,  and  with  a  great  deal  of  use- 
ful knowledge ;  for  those  two  things  are  very  consistent.  I 
examined  him  about  you,  thinking  him  a  competent  judge. 
He  told  me,  que  vous  parlies  FAllemand  comme  un  Allemand ;  que 
vous  saviez  le  droit  public  de  F  empire  parfaitement  bien;  que  vous 
aviez  le  gotU  s&r,  et  des  connoissances  fort  e'tendues.  I  told  him, 
that  I  knew  all  this  very  well ;  but  that  I  wanted  to  know 
whether  you  had  Fair,  les  manieres,  les  attentions,  enfin  le  brillant 
d*un  honnSte  homme :  his  answer  was,  Mais  out  en  vSritS,  cest  fort 
bien.     This,  you  see,  is  but  cold  in  comparison  of  what  I   do 

1  [Alexis  Claude  Clairaut  (born  at  Paris,  1713)  was  one  of  the  Academicians  who 
travelled  to  Lapland  to  measure  a  degree  of  the  meridian,  and  so  determine  the 
figure  of  the  earth.  Hence  the  appropriateness  of  Lord  Chesterfield's  pleasantry, 
•  *  Je  le  crois  bien,  vis-a-vis  des  Lapons,  vos  amis ".  It  is  characteristic  of  Lord 
Chesterfield  that  he  would  appear  to  credit  Clairaut's  statement  about  Mr.  Stan- 
hope's politeness,  only  because  he  professed  to  believe  that  the  ^o\r&%  xaax^  Nras> 
contrasted  by  the  great  mathematician  with  "  the  Laplanders  ^owi  ta£&A&"  I\ 
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wish,  and  of  what  you  ought  to  wish.  Your  friend  Clairaut 
interposed,  and  said,  Mais  je  vous  assure  qu'il  est  fort  poli ;  to 
which  I  answered,  Je  le  crois  bien,  vis-&-vis  des  Lapons  vos  amis; 
je  vous  recuse  pour  juge,  jusquh  ce  que  vous  ayez  6te*  de'laponne',  an 
mains  dix  ans,  parmi  les  hownetes  gens.  These  testimonies  fin 
your  favour  are  such  as  perhaps  you  are  satisfied  with,  and 
think  sufficient ;  but  I  am  not :  they  are  only  the  cold  deposi- 
tions of  disinterested  and  unconcerned  witnesses,  upon  a  strict 
examination.  When,  upon  a  trial,  a  man  calls  witnesses  to  his 
character,  and  those  witnesses  only  say,  that  they  never  heard, 
nor  do  not  know  any  ill  of  him  ;  it  intimates  at  best  a  neutral 
and  insignificant,  though  innocent  character.  Now  I  want,  and 
you  ought  to  endeavour,  that  les  agrSmens,  les  grdces,  les  attentions, 
etc.,  should  be  a  distinguishing  part  of  your  character,  and 
specified  of  you  by  people*  unasked.  I  wish  to  hear  people  say 
of  you,  Ah  quit  est  aimable  !  Quelles  manieres,  quelles  grdces,  quel 
art  de  plaire  !  Nature,  thank  God,  has  given  you  all  the  powers 
necessary ;  and  if  she  has  not  yet,  I  hope  in  God  she  will  give 
you  the  will  of  exerting  them. 

I  have  lately  read,  with  great  pleasure,  Voltaire's  two  little 
histories  of  les  Croisades,  and  P  Esprit  Humain  ;  which  I  recom- 
mend to  your  perusal,  if  you  have  not  already  read  them.  They 
are  bound  up  with  a  most  poor  performance,  called  Microrndgas, 
which  is  said  to  be  Voltaire's  too,  but  I  cannot  believe  it,  it  is 
so  very  unworthy  of  him ; l  it  consists  only  of  thoughts  stolen 
from  Swift,  but  miserably  mangled  and  disfigured.  But  his  his- 
tory of  the  Croisades  shows,  in  a  very  short  and  strong  light, 
the  most  immoral  and  wicked  scheme,  that  was  ever  contrived 
by  knaves,  and  executed  by  madmen  and  fools,  against  humanity. 
There  is  a  strange,  but  never-failing  relation  between  honest 
madmen  and  skilful  knaves ;  and  wherever  one  meets  with 
collected  numbers  of  the  former,  one  may  be  very  sure  that 
they  are  secretly  directed  by  the  latter.  The  Popes,  who  have 
generally  been  both  the  ablest  and  the  greatest  knaves  in 
Europe,  wanted  all  the  power  and  money  of  the  East ;  for  they 
had  all  that  was  in  Europe  already.  The  times  and  the  minds 
favoured  their  design,  for  they  were  dark  and  uninformed  ;  and 

'fit  is,  however,  comprised  vu  a\\  complete  «&&<ro&  o&  Voltaire's  works.] 
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Peter  the  Hermit,  at  once  a  knave  and  a  madman,  was  a  fine 
papal  tool  for  so  wild  and  wicked  an  undertaking.  I  wish  we 
had  good  histories  of  every  part  of  Europe,  and  indeed  of  the 
worlds  written  upon  the  plan  of  Voltaire's  de  V Esprit  Humain  ; 
for  I  own  I  am  provoked  at  the  contempt  which  most  historians 
show  for  humanity  in  general :  one  would  think  by  them  that 
the  whole  human  species  consisted  but  of  about  a  hundred  and 
fifty  people,  called  and  dignified  (commonly  very  undeservedly 
too)  by  the  titles  of  Emperors,  Kings,  Popes,  Generals,  and 
Ministers. 

I  have  never  seen  in  any  of  the  newspapers,  any  mention  of 
the  affairs  of  the  Cevennes l  or  Grenoble,  which  you  gave  me  an 
account  of  some  time  ago ;  and  the  Duke  de  Mirepoix  2  pretends, 
at  least,  to  know  nothing  of  either.  Were  they  false  reports ; 
or  does  the  French  court  choose  to  stifle  them  ?  I  hope  that 
they  are  both  true,  because  I  am  very  willing  that  the  cares 
of  the  French  government  should  be  employed  and  confined  to 
themselves. 

Your  friend,  the  Electress  Palatine,8  has  sent  me  six  wild  boars' 
heads,  and  other  pieces  de  sa  chasse,  in  return  for  the  fans,  which 
she  approved  of  extremely.  This  present  was  signified  to  me 
by  one  Mr.  Harold,  who  wrote  me  a  letter  in  very  indifferent 
English ;  I  suppose  he  is  a  Dane,  who  has  been  in  England. 

Mr.  Harte  came  to  town  yesterday,  and  dined  with  me  to-day. 
We  talked  you  over ;  and  I  can  assure  you,  that  though  a  parson, 
and  no  member  du  beau  monde,  he  thinks  all  the  most  shining 
accomplishments  of  it  full  as  necessary  for  you  as  I  do.  His 
expression  was,  thai  is  all  thai  he  wants  ;  but  if  he  wants  that,  con- 
sidering his  situation  and  destination,  he  might  as  well  want  everything 
else. 


1  [Lord  Chesterfield  here  alludes  to  the  renewal  of  persecution  against  the  Pro- 
testants in  the  Cevennes.  In  1752  Francois  Benezet,  one  of  their  preachers,  was 
executed  at  Montpellier,  and  died,  says  Sismondi,  "Chantant  le  psaume  51,  et 
ofirant  sa  vie  a  Dieu,  avec  un  visage  serein".  The  same  historian  adds  that 
whenever  prisoners  were  taken  from  this  poor  hill  folk,  Us  hommes  furent  condamnes 
aux  galeres  a  vie  ;  Us  femmes  a  la  prison  perpituelU  .  .  .  maintes  fois  Us  soldats 
Urerent  sur  ces  troupes  disarmics  et  fugitives,  et  le  champ  de  la  prierefut  souvent 
convert  de  morts  ou  de  bUssis. — Hist,  des  Francais,  vol.  xxix.,  p.  46.     M.] 

'[French  Ambassador  in  London.] 

3  [Mary  Elizabeth,  born  1721,  consort  of  Charles  Theodore,  Ctactarc  ^otasiYNt. 
Or,  perhaps,  the  Dowager  Electress,  Eleonora  Philippina  oA  Hesse.  ^OafcvcfaSA.  \*A 
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This  is  the  day  when  people  reciprocally  offer  and  receive  the 
kindest  and  the  warmest  wishes,  though,  in  general,  without 
meaning  them  on  one  side,  or  believing  them  on  the  other. 
They  are  formed  by  the  head,  in  compliance  with  custom,  though 
disavowed  by  the  heart,  in  consequence  of  nature.  His  wishes 
upon  this  occasion  are  the  best  that  are  the  best  turned ;  you 
do  not,  I  am  sure,  doubt  the  truth  of  mine,  and  therefore  I  will 
express  them  with  a  Quaker-like  simplicity.  May  this  new  year 
be  a  very  new  one  indeed  to  you  ;  may  you  put  off  the  old  and 
put  on  the  new  man !  but  I  mean  the  outward,  not  the  inward 
man.  With  this  alteration,  I  might  justly  sum  up  all  my  wishes 
for  you  in  these  words : — 

Dii  tibi  dent  annos,  de  te  nam  caetera  sumes.1 

This  minute,  I  receive  your  letter  of  the  26th  past,  which  gives 
me  a  very  disagreeable  reason  for  your  late  silence.  By  the 
symptoms  which  you  mention  of  your  illness,  I  both  hope  and 
believe  that  it  was  wholly  owing  to  your  own  want  of  care. 
You  are  rather  inclined  to  be  fat,  you  have  naturally  a  good 
stomach,  and  you  eat  at  the  best  tables ;  which  must  of  course 
make  you  plethoric  :  and  upon  my  word  you  will  be  very  subject 
to  these  accidents,  if  you  will  not,  from  time  to  time,  when  you 
find  yourself  full,  heated,  or  your  head  aching,  take  some  little, 
easy,  preventative  purge,  that  would  not  confine  you ;  such  as 
chewing  a  little  rhubarb  when  you  go  to  bed  at  night,  or  some 
senna-tea  in  the  morning.  You  do  very  well  to  live  extremely 
low,  for  some  time ;  and  I  could  wish,  though  I  do  not  expect 
it,  that  you  would  take  one  gentle  vomit ;  for  those  giddinesses, 
and  swimmings  in  the  head,  always  proceed  from  some  foulness 
of  the  stomach.  However,  upon  the  whole,  I  am  very  glad  that 
your  old  complaint  has  not  mixed  itself  with  this,  which  I  am 
fully  convinced  arises  singly  from  your  own  negligence.     Adieu. 

I  am  sorry  for  Monsieur  Kurze,2  upon  his  sister's  account. 

J[Ovid,  Epistles  from  Pontus,  ii. ,  i,  53.] 

3  [Probably  brother  of  Madame  de  Monconseil.] 
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LETTER  CCXCVII 

London,  January  15,  1753. 

My  Dear  Friend  :  I  never  think  my  time  so  well  employed, 
as  when  I  think  it  employed  to  your  advantage.  You  have  long 
had  the  greatest  share  of  it ;  you  now  engross  it  The  moment 
is  now  decisive ;  the  piece  is  going  to  be  exhibited  to  the  public ; 
the  mere  outlines  and  the  general  colouring  are  not  sufficient  to 
attract  the  eyes  and  to  secure  applause ;  but  the  last  finishing, 
artful  and  delicate  strokes  are  necessary.  Skilful  judges  will 
discern  and  acknowledge  their  merit ;  the  ignorant  will,  without 
knowing  why,  feel  their  power.  In  that  view,  1  have  thrown 
together,  tor  your  perusal,  some  Maxims ;  or,  to  speak  more  pro- 
perly, observations  on  men  and  things ;  for  1  have  no  merit  as 
to  the  invention :  I  am  no  system-monger ;  and,  instead  of  giving 
way  to  my  imagination,  I  have  only  consulted  my  memory ;  and 
my  conclusions  are  all  drawn  from  facts,  not  from  fancy.  Most 
maxim-mongers  have  preferred  the  prettiness  to  the  justness  of 
a  thought,  and  the  turn  to  the  truth  ;  but  I  have  refused  myself 
to  everything  that  my  own  experience  did  not  justify  and  confirm. 
1  wish  you  would  consider  them  seriously,  and  separately,  and 
recur  to  them  again  pro  re  nata  in  similar  cases.  Young  men 
are  as  apt  to  think  themselves  wise  enough,  as  drunken  men  are 
to  think  themselves  sober  enough.  They  look  upon  spirit  to  be 
a  much  better  thing  than  experience ;  which  they  call  coldness. 
They  are  but  half-mistaken ;  for  though  spirit,  without  experience, 
is  dangerous,  experience,  without  spirit,  is  languid  and  defective. 
Their  union,  which  is  very  rare,  is  perfection ;  you  may  join 
them,  if  you  please ;  for  all  my  experience  is  at  your  service ; 
and  I  do  not  desire  one  grain  of  your  spirit  in  return.  Use  them 
both,  and  let  them  reciprocally  animate  and  check  each  other. 
I  mean  here,  by  the  spirit  of  youth,  only  the  vivacity  and  pre- 
sumption of  youth,  which  hinder  them  from  seeing  the  difficulties 
or  dangers  of  an  undertaking,  but  I  do  not  mean  what  the  silly 
vulgar  call  spirit,  by  which  they  are  captious,  jealous  of  their 
rank,  suspicious  of  being  undervalued,  and  tart  (as  they  call  it) 
in  their  repartees,  upon  the  slightest  occasions.  This  is  an  evil, 
and  a  very  silly  spirit,  which  should  be  driven  out,  axv&  \rac&- 
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ferred  to  an  herd  of  swine.  This  is  not  the  spirit  of  a  man  of 
fashion,  who  has  kept  good  company.  People  of  an  ordinary, 
low  education,  when  they  happen  to  fall  into  good  company, 
imagine  themselves  the  only  object  of  its  attention ;  if  the  com- 
pany whispers,  it  is,  to  be  sure,  concerning  them ;  if  they  laugh, 
it  is  at  them ;  and  if  anything  ambiguous,  that  by  the  most 
forced  interpretation  can  be  applied  to  them,  happens  to  be  said, 
they  are  convinced  that  it  was  meant  at  them ;  upon  which  they 
grow  out  of  countenance  first,  and  then  angry.  This  mistake  is 
very  well  ridiculed  in  the  Stratagem,  where  Scrub  says,  /  am 
sure  they  talked  of  me  for  they  laughed  consumedly.1  A  well-bred 
man  seldom  thinks,  but  never  seems  to  think  himself  slighted, 
undervalued,  or  laughed  at  in  company,  unless  where  it  is  so 
plainly  marked  out,  that  his  honour  obliges  him  to  resent  it  in 
a  proper  manner ;  mats  les  honnStes  gens  ne  se  boudent  jamais.  I 
will  admit  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  command  one's  self  enough, 
to  behave  with  ease,  frankness  and  good  breeding  towards  those, 
who  one  knows  dislike,  slight,  and  injure  one,  as  far  as  they  can, 
without  personal  consequences;  but  I  assert,  that  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  do  it :  you  must  embrace  the  man  you  hate,  if  you 
cannot  be  justified  in  knocking  him  down;  for  otherwise  you 
avow  the  injury,  which  you  cannot  revenge.  A  prudent  cuckold 
(and  there  are  many  such  at  Paris)  pockets  his  horns  when  he 
cannot  gore  with  them ;  and  will  not  add  to  the  triumph  of  his 
maker,  by  only  butting  with  them  ineffectually.  A  seeming 
ignorance  is  very  often  a  most  necessary  part  of  worldly  know- 
ledge. It  is,  for  instance,  commonly  advisable  to  seem  ignorant 
of  what  people  offer  to  tell  you ;  and  when  they  say,  Have  you 
not  heard  of  such  a  thing  ?  to  answer  No,  and  to  let  them  go  on ; 
though  you  know  it  already.  Some  have  a  pleasure  in  telling  it, 
because  they  think  that  they  tell  it  well ;  others  have  a  pride  in 
it,  as  being  the  sagacious  discoverers ;  and  many  have  a  vanity 
in  showing  that  they  have  been,  though  very  undeservedly, 
trusted ;  all  these  would  be  disappointed,  and  consequently  dis- 
pleased, if  you  said  Yes.  Seem  always  ignorant  (unless  to  one 
most  intimate  friend)  of  all  matters  of  private  scandal  and  defa- 
mation, though  you  should  hear  them  a  thousand  times  ;  for  the 

1  [Farquhar's  Btau's  Stratagem,  act  ii.,  sc.  i.] 
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parties  affected  always  look  upon  the  receiver  to  be  almost  as 
bad  as  the  thief:  and  whenever  they  become  the  topic  of  con- 
versation, seem  to  be  a  sceptic,  though  you  are  really  a  serious 
believer ;  and  always  take  the  extenuating  part.  But  all  this 
seeming  ignorance  should  be  joined  to  thorough  and  extensive 
private  informations :  and,  indeed,  it  is  the  best  method  of  pro- 
curing them ;  for  most  people  have  such  a  vanity  in  showing  a 
superiority  over  others,  though  but  for  a  moment,  and  in  the 
merest  trifles,  that  they  will  tell  you  what  they  should  not, 
rather  than  not  show  that  they  can  tell  what  you  did  not  know  : 
besides  that  such  seeming  ignorance  will  make  you  pass  for  in- 
curious, and  consequently  undesigning.  However,  fish  for  facts, 
and  take  pains  to  be  well  informed  of  everything  that  passes ; 
but  fish  judiciously,  and  not  always,  nor  indeed  often,  in  the 
shape  of  direct  questions;  which  always  put  people  upon  their 
guard,  and,  often  repeated,  grow  tiresome.  But  sometimes  take 
the  things  that  you  would  know  for  granted ;  upon  which  some- 
body will,  kindly  and  officiously,  set  you  right :  sometimes  say 
that  you  have  heard  so  and  so  ;  and  at  other  times  seem  to  know 
more  than  you  do,  in  order  to  know  all  that  you  want ;  but  avoid 
direct  questioning  as  much  as  you  can.  All  these  necessary  arts 
of  the  world  require  constant  attention,  presence  of  mind,  and 
coolness.  Achilles,  though  invulnerable,  never  went  to  battle 
but  completely  armed.  Courts  are  to  be  the  theatres  of  your 
wars,  where  you  should  be  always  as  completely  armed,  and 
even  with  the  addition  of  a  heel-piece.  The  least  inattention,  the 
least  distraction,  may  prove  fatal.  I  would  fain  see  you  what 
pedants  call  omnis  homo,  and  what  Pope  much  better  calls  all- 
accomplished  :  you  have  the  means  in  your  power ;  add  the  will, 
and  you  may  bring  it  about.  The  vulgar  have  a  coarse  saying, 
of  spoiling  a  hog  for  a  half -penny  worth  of  tar ;  prevent  the 
application  by  providing  the  tar :  it  is  very  easily  to  be  had  in 
comparison  with  what  you  have  already  got. 

The  fine  Mrs.  Pitt,  who  it  seems  saw  you  often  at  Paris,  speak- 
ing of  you  the  other  day,  said,  in  French,  for  she  speaks  little 
English  .  .  .  whether  it  is  that  you  did  not  pay  the  homage 
due  to  her  beauty,  or  that  it  did  not  strike  you  as  it  does  others, 
I  cannot  determine ;  but  1  hope  she  had  some  other  reason  than 
truth  for  saying  it.     I  will  suppose  that  you  did  not  care  a  \wv 
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for  her ;  but,  however,  she  surely  deserved  a  degree  of  propitia- 
tory adoration  from  you,  which  I  am  afraid  you  neglected.  Had 
1  been  in  your  case,  I  should  have  endeavoured,  at  least,  to  have 
supplanted  Mr.  Mackay  in  his  office  of  nocturnal  reader  to  her. 
I  played  at  cards,  two  days  ago,  with  your  friend  Mrs.  Fitzgerald, 
and  her  most  sublime  mother,  Mrs.  Seagrave ;  they  both  inquired 
after  you ;  and  Mrs.  Fitzgerald  said,  she  hoped  you  went  on  with 
your  dancing ;  I  said,  Yes,  and  that  you  assured  me,  you  had 
made  such  considerable  improvements  in  it,  that  you  had  now 
learned  to  stand  still,  and  even  upright.  Your  virtuoso,  la  Signora 
Vestri,  sung  here  the  other  day,  with  great  applause :  I  presume 
you  are  intimately  acquainted  with  her  merit.  Good-night  to 
you,  whoever  you  pass  it  with. 

I  have  this  moment  received  a  packet,  sealed  with  your  seal, 
though  not  directed  by  your  hand,  for  Lady  Hervey.  No  letter 
from  you  !     Are  you  not  well  ? 

MAXIMS. 

[Enclosed  in  Letter  of  January  15,  1753.] 

A  proper  secrecy  is  the  only  mystery  of  able  men ;  mystery  is 
the  only  secrecy  of  weak  and  cunning  ones. 

A  man  who  tells  nothing,  or  who  tells  all,  will  equally  have 
nothing  told  him. 

If  a  fool  knows  a  secret,  he  tells  it,  because  he  is  a  fool ;  if  a 
knave  knows  one,  he  tells  it,  wherever  it  is  his  interest  to  tell 
it.  But  women  and  young  men  are  very  apt  to  tell  what  secrets 
they  know,  from  the  vanity  of  having  been  trusted.  Trust  none 
of  these,  whenever  you  can  help  it. 

Inattention  to  the  present  business,  be  it  what  it  will ;  the 
doing  one  thing,  and  thinking  at  the  same  time  of  another ;  or 
the  attempting  to  do  two  things  at  once,  are  the  never  failing 
signs  of  a  little  frivolous  mind. 

A  man  who  cannot  command  his  temper,  his  attention,  and 
his  countenance,  should  not  think  of  being  a  man  of  business. 
The  weakest  man  in  the  world  can  avail  himself  of  the  passion 
of  the  wisest.  The  inattentive  man  cannot  know  the  business, 
and  consequently  cannot  do  it.  And  he  who  cannot  command  his 
countenance,  may  e'en  as  well  tell  his  thoughts,  as  show  them. 
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Distrust  all;  those,  who  love  you  extremely  upon  a  very  slight 
acquaintance,  and  without  any  visible  reason.  Be  upon  your 
guard,  too,  against  those  who  confess  as  their  weaknesses,  all 
the  cardinal  virtues. 

In  your  friendships  and  in  your  enmities,  let  your  confidence 
and  your  hostilities  have  certain  bounds ;  make  not  the  former 
dangerous,  nor  the  latter  irreconcilable.  There  are  strange 
vicissitudes  in  business! 

Smooth  your  way  to  the  head,  through  the  heart  The  way  of 
reason  is  a  good  one ;  but  it  is  commonly  something  longer,  and 
less  sure. 

Spirit  is  now  a  very  fashionable  word;  to  act  with  spirit,  to 
speak  with  spirit,  means  only  to  act  rashly  and  to  talk  indiscreetly. 
An  able  man  shows  his  spirit  by  gentle  words  and  resqlute  actions ; 
he  is  neither  hot  nor  timid. 

When  a  man  of  sense  happens  to  be  in  that  disagreeable  situa- 
tion, in  which  he  is  obliged  to  ask  himself  more  than  once,  What 
shall  I  do  f  he  will  answer  himself  Nothing.  When  his  reason 
points  out  to  him  no  good  way,  or  at  least,  no  one  way  less  bad 
than  another,  he  will  stop  short,  and  wait  for  light.  A  little 
busy  mind  runs  on  at  all  events,  must  be  doing,  and,  like  a 
blind  horse,  fears  no  danger,  because  he  sees  none.  //  faut 
savoir  sennuyer. 

Patience  is  a  most  necessary  qualification  for  business ;  many  a 
man  would  rather  you  heard  his  story,  than  granted  his  request. 
One  must  seem  to  hear  the  unreasonable  demands  of  the  petulant 
unmoved,  and  the  tedious  details  of  the  dull  untired.  That  is 
the  least  price  that  a  man  must  pay  for  a  high  station. 

It  is  always  right  to  detect  a  fraud,  and  to  perceive  a  folly ; 
but  it  is  often  very  wrong  to  expose  either.  A  man  of  business 
should  always  have  his  eyes  open,  but  must  often  seem  to  have 
them  shut. 

In  courts,  nobody  should  be  below  your  management  and 
attention ;  the  links  that  form  the  court  chain  are  innumerable 
and  inconceivable.  You  must  hear  with  patience  the  dull 
grievances  of  a  gentleman  usher,  or  a  page  of  the  back-stairs ; 
who,  very  probably,  lies  with  some  near  relation  of  the  favourite 
maid,  of  the  favourite  mistress,  of  the  favourite  minister,  or, 
perhaps  of  the  king  himself;  and  who,  cotiae«\uft\v\X^ ,  xaa^  fc* 
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you  more  dark  and  indirect  good  or  harm  than  the  first  man  of 
quality. 

One  good  patron  at  court  may  be  sufficient,  provided  you  have 
no  personal  enemies;  and,  in  order  to  have  none,  you  must 
sacrifice  (as  the  Indians  do  to  the  devil)  most  of  your  passions 
and  much  of  your  time  to  the  numberless  evil  beings  that  infest 
it ;  in  order  to  prevent  and  avert  the  mischiefs  they  can  do  you. 

A  young  man,  be  his  merit  what  it  will,  can  never  raise  him- 
self; but  must,  like  the  ivy  round  the  oak,  twine  himself  round 
some  man  of  great  power  and  interest*  You  must  belong  to  a 
minister  some  time  before  anybody  will  belong  to  you.  And  an 
inviolable  fidelity  to  that  minister,  even  in  his  disgrace,  will  be 
meritorious,  and  recommend  you  to  the  next.  Ministers  love  a 
personal,  much  more  than  a  party,  attachment. 

As  kings  are  begotten  and  born  like  other  men,  it  is  to  be 
presumed  that  they  are  of  the  human  species ;  and  perhaps,  had 
they  the  same  education,  they  might  prove  like  other  men.  But, 
flattered  from  their  cradles,  their  hearts  are  corrupted,  and  their 
heads  are  turned,  so  that  they  seem  to  be  a  species  by  them- 
selves. No  king  ever  said  to  himself,  Homo  sum,  nihil  hummi 
a  me  alienum  puto. 

Flattery  cannot  be  too  strong  for  them ;  drunk  with  it  from 
their  infancy,  like  old  drinkers  they  require  drams. 

They  prefer  a  personal  attachment  to  a  public  service,  and 
reward  it  better.  They  are  vain  and  weak  enough  to  look 
upon  it  as  a  free-will  offering  to  their  merit,  and  not  as  a  burnt- 
sacrifice  to  their  power. 

If  you  would  be  a  favourite  of  your  king,  address  yourself  to 
his  weaknesses.  An  application  to  his  reason  will  seldom  prove 
very  successful. 

In  courts,  bashfulness  and  timidity  are  as  prejudicial  on  one 
hand,  as  impudence  and  rashness  are  on  the  other.  A  steady 
assurance,  and  a  cool  intrepidity,  with  an  exterior  modesty,  are 
the  true  and  necessary  medium. 

Never  apply  for  what  you  see  very  little  probability  of 
obtaining  ;  for  you  will,  by  asking  improper  and  unattainable 
things,  accustom  the  ministers  to  refuse  you  so  often,  that  they 
will  find  it  easy  to  refuse  you  the  properest  and  most  reasonable 
ones.     It  is  a  common,  but  a  most  mistaken  rule  at  court,  to 
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ask  for  everything,  in  order  to  get  something ;  you  do  get  some- 
thing by  it,  it  is  true,  but  that  something  is  refusals  and  ridicule. 

There  is  a  court  jargon,  a  chit-chat,  a  small  talk,  which  turns 
singly  upon  trifles ;  and  which,  in  a  great  many  words,  says  little 
or  nothing.  It  stands  fools  instead  of  what  they  cannot  say,  and 
men  of  sense  instead  of  what  they  should  not  say.  It  is  the 
proper  language  of  levees,  drawing-rooms,  and  antechambers ;  it 
is  necessary  to  know  it. 

Whatever  a  man  is  at  court,  he  must  be  genteel  and  well- 
bred  ;  that  cloak  covers  as  many  follies,  as  that  of  charity  does 
sins.  I  know  a  man  of  great  quality,  and  in  a  great  station  at 
court,  considered  and  respected,  whose  highest  character  was 
that  he  was  humbly  proud  and  genteelly  dull. 

It  is  hard  to  say  which  is  the  greatest  fool ;  he  who  tells  the 
whole  truth,  or  he  who  tells  no  truth  at  all.  Character  is  as 
necessary  in  business,  as  in  trade.  No  man  can  deceive  often 
in  either. 

At  court,  people  embrace  without  acquaintance,  serve  one 
another  without  friendship,  and  injure  one  another  without 
hatred.     Interest,  not  sentiment,  is   the  growth   of  that   soil. 

A  difference  of  opinion,  though  in  the  merest  trifles,  alienates 
little  minds,  especially  of  high  rank.  It  is  full  as  easy  to  com- 
mend, as  to  blame,  a  great  man's  cook  or  his  tailor ;  it  is  shorter, 
too ;  and  the  objects  are  no  more  worth  disputing  about,  than 
the  people  are  worth  disputing  with.  It  is  impossible  to  inform, 
but  very  easy  to  displease  them. 

A  cheerful,  easy  countenance  and  behaviour  are  very  useful 
at  court ;  they  make  fools  think  you  a  good-natured  man ;  and 
they  make  designing  men  think  you  an  undesigning  one. 

There  are  some  occasions  in  which  a  man  must  tell  half  his 
secret,  in  order  to  conceal  the  rest ;  but  there  is  seldom  one, 
in  which  a  man  should  tell  it  all.  Great  skill  is  necessary  to 
know  how  far  to  go,  and  where  to  stop. 

Ceremony  is  necessary  in  courts,  as  the  outwork  and  defence 
of  manners. 

Flattery,  though  a  base  coin,  is  the  necessary  pocket-money 
at  court ;  where,  by  custom  and  consent,  it  has  obtained  such  a 
currency,  that  it  is  no  longer  a  fraudulent,  but  a  legal  payment 

If  a  minister  refuses  you  a  reasonable  request,  aud  e&Yuet  <s\x^cv\& 
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or  injures  you ;  if  you  have  not  the  power  to  gratify  your  resent- 
ment, have  the  wisdom  to  conceal  and  dissemble  it.  Seeming 
good  humour  on  your  part,  may  prevent  rancour  on  his,  and 
perhaps  bring  things  right  again ;  but  if  you  have  the  power  to 
hurt,  hint  modestly  that  if  provoked,  you  may  possibly  have  the 
will  too.  Fear,  when  real  and  well  founded,  is  perhaps  a  more 
prevailing  motive  at  courts  than  love. 

At  court,  many  more  people  can  hurt  than  can  help  you; 
please  the  former,  but  engage  the  latter. 

Awkwardness  is  a  more  real  disadvantage  than  it  is  generally 
thought  to  be ;  it  often  occasions  ridicule,  it  always  lessens 
dignity. 

A  man's  own  good  breeding  is  his  best  security  against  other 
people's  ill  manners. 

Good  breeding  carries  along  with  it  a  dignity,  that  is  respected 
by  the  most  petulant.  Ill  breeding  invites  and  authorises  the 
familiarity  of  the  most  timid.  No  man  ever  said  a  pert  thing 
to  the  Duke  of  Marlborough.  No  man  ever  said  a  civil  one 
(though  many  a  nattering  one)  to  Sir  Robert  Walpole. 

When  the  old  clipped  money  was  called  in  for  a  new  coinage 
in  King  William's  time,  to  prevent  the  like  for  the  future,  they 
stamped  on  the  edges  of  the  crown  pieces  these  words  :  et  Deem 
et  Tuiamen.     That  is  exactly  the  case  of  good  breeding. 

Knowledge  may  give  weight,  but  accomplishments  only  give 
lustre ;  and  many  more  people  see  than  weigh. 

Most  arts  require  long  study  and  application ;  but  the  most 
useful  art  of  all,  that  of  pleasing,  requires  only  the  desire. 

It  is  to  be  presumed  that  a  man  of  common  sense,  who  does 
not  desire  to  please,  desires  nothing  at  all ;  since  he  must  know 
that  he  cannot  obtain  anything  without  it 

A  skilful  negotiator  will  most  carefully  distinguish  between 
the  little  and  the  great  objects  of  his  business,  and  will  be  as 
frank  and  open  in  the  former,  as  he  will  be  secret  and  pertina- 
cious in  the  latter. 

He  will,  by  his  manners  and  address,  endeavour,  at  least,  to 
make  his  public  adversaries  his  personal  friends.  He  will  flatter 
and  engage  the  man,  while  he  counterworks  the  minister ;  and 
he  will  never  alienate  people's  minds  from  him,  by  wrangling 
for  points,  either  absolutely  unattainable,  or  not  worth  attaining. 
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He  will  make  even  a  merit  of  giving  up  what  he  could  not  or 
would  not  carry,  and  sell  a  trifle  for  a  thousand  times  its  value. 

A  foreign  minister,  who  is  concerned  in  great  affairs,  must 
necessarily  have  spies  in  his  pay ;  but  he  must  not  too  easily 
credit  their  informations,  which  are  never  exactly  true,  often 
very  false.  His  best  spies  will  always  be  those  whom  he  does 
not  pay,  but  whom  he  has  engaged  in  his  service  by  his  dexterity 
and  address,  and  who  think  themselves  nothing  less  than  spies. 

There  is  a  certain  jargon,  which  in  French  I  should  call  un 
persiflage  d'affaires,  that  a  foreign  minister  ought  to  be  perfectly 
master  of,  and  may  use  very  advantageously  at  great  entertain- 
ments, in  mixed  companies,  and  in  all  occasions  where  he  must 
speak,  and  should  say  nothing.  Well  turned  and  well  spoken, 
it  seems  to  mean  something,  though  in  truth  it  means  nothing. 
It  is  a  kind  of  political  badinage,  which  prevents  or  removes 
a  thousand  difficulties  to  which  a  foreign  minister  is  exposed  in 
mixed  conversations. 

If  ever  the  voko  sciolto  and  the  pensieri  stretti  are  necessary, 
they  are  so  in  these  affairs.  A  grave,  dark,  reserved,  and 
mysterious  air  haafcenum  in  cornu.  An  even,  easy,  unembarrassed 
one  invites  confidence,  and  leaves  no  room  for  guesses  and  con- 
jectures. 

Both  simulation  and  dissimulation  are  absolutely  necessary 
for  a  foreign  minister,  and  yet  they  must  stop  short  of  falsehood 
and  perfidy ;  that  middle  point  is  the  difficult  one  ;  there  ability 
consists.  He  must  often  seem  pleased  when  he  is  vexed,  and 
grave  when  he  is  pleased ;  but  he  must  never  say  either ;  that 
would  be  falsehood,  an  indelible  stain  to  character. 

A  foreign  minister  should  be  a  most  exact  economist ;  an 
expense  proportioned  to  his  appointments  and  fortune  is  neces- 
sary ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  debt  is  inevitable  ruin  to  him.  It 
sinks  him  into  disgrace  at  the  court  where  he  resides,  and  into 
the  most  servile  and  abject  dependence  on  the  court  that  sent 
him.  As  he  cannot  resent  ill  usage,  he  is  sure  to  have  enough 
of  it. 

The  Due  de  Sully  observes  very  justly,  in  his  Memoirs,  that 
nothing  contributed  more  to  his  rise  than  that  prudent  economy 
which  he  had  observed  from  his  youth,  and  by  which  he  had 
always  a  sum  of  money  beforehand,  in  case  oi.  eottx^Di&K&\ 
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It  is  very  difficult  to  fix  the  particular  point  of  economy  ;  the 
best  error  of  the  two  is  on  the  parsimonious  side.  That  may  be 
corrected,  the  other  cannot 

The  reputation  of  generosity  is  to  be  purchased  pretty  cheap ; 
it  does  not  depend  so  much  upon  a  man's  general  expense,  as 
it  does  upon  his  giving  handsomely  where  it  is  proper  to  give 
at  all.  A  man,  for  instance,  who  should  give  a  servant  four 
shillings,  would  pass  for  covetous,  while  he,  who  gave  him  a 
crown  would  be  reckoned  generous ;  so  that  the  difference  of 
those  two  opposite  characters  turns  upon  one  shilling.  A  man's 
character  in  that  particular  depends  a  great  deal  upon  the  report 
of  his  own  servants ;  a  mere  trifle  above  common  wages  makes 
their  report  favourable. 

Take  care  always  to  form  your  establishment  so  much  within 
your  income,  as  to  leave  a  sufficient  fund  for  unexpected  con- 
tingencies, and  a  prudent  liberality.  There  is  hardly  a  year  in 
any  man's  life,  in  which  a  small  sum  of  ready  money  may  not  be 
employed  to  great  advantage.1 

LETTER  CCXCVIII 

London,  May  27,  O.  S.  1753. 

Mv  Dear  Friend  :  I  have  this  day  been  tired,  jaded,  nay, 
tormented,  by  the  company  of  a  most  worthy,  sensible,  and 
learned  man,  a  near  relation  of  mine,  who  dined  and  passed  the 
evening  with  me.  This  seems  a  paradox,  but  is  a  plain  truth ; 
he  has  no  knowledge  of  the  world,  no  manners,  no  address :  far 
from  talking  without  book,  as  is  commonly  said  of  people  who 
talk  sillily,  he  only  talks  by  book ;  which  in  general  conversa- 
tion is  ten  times  worse.  He  has  formed  in  his  own  closet  from 
books,  certain  systems  of  everything,  argues  tenaciously  upon 
those  principles,  and  is  both  surprised  and  angry  at  whatever 
deviates  from  them.  His  theories  are  good,  but,  unfortunately, 
are  all  impracticable.  Why?  because  he  has  only  read  and 
not  conversed.  He  is  acquainted  with  books,  and  an  absolute 
stranger  to  men.     Labouring  with  his  matter,  he  is  delivered  of 

1  [Note,  written  by  Mr.  Stanhope,  on  the  back  of  the  original  copy  of  maxims : 
Excellent  maxims,  but  more  calculated  for  the  meridian  of  France  or  Spain  than 
of  England.] 
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it  with  pangs ;  he  hesitates,  stops  in  his  utterance,  and  always 
expresses  himself  inelegantly.  His  actions  are  all  ungraceful ; 
so  that,  with  all  his  merit  and  knowledge,  I  would  rather  con- 
verse six  hours  with  the  most  frivolous  tittle-tattle  woman,  who 
knew  something  of  the  world,  than  with  him.  The  preposter- 
ous notions  of  a  systematical  man  who  does  not  know  the  world, 
tire  the  patience  of  a  man  who  does.  It  would  be  endless  to 
correct  his  mistakes,  nor  would  he  take  it  kindly :  for  he  has 
considered  everything  deliberately,  and  is  very  sure  that  he  is 
in  the  right.  Impropriety  is  a  characteristic,  and  a  never-failing 
one,  of  these  people.  Regardless,  because  ignorant,  of  customs 
and  manners,  they  violate  them  every  moment.  They  often 
shock,  though  they  never  mean  to  offend :  never  attending 
either  to  the  general  character,  or  the  particular  distinguishing 
circumstances  of  the  people  to  whom,  or  before  whom  they  talk  ; 
whereas  the  knowledge  of  the  world  teaches  one,  that  the  very 
same  things  which  are  exceedingly  right  and  proper  in  one 
company,  time  and  place,  are  exceedingly  absurd  in  others.  In 
short,  a  man  who  has  great  knowledge,  from  experience  and 
observation,  of  the  characters,  customs,  and  manners  of  mankind, 
is  a  being  as  different  from,  and  as  superior  to,  a  man  of  mere 
book  and  systematical  knowledge,  as  a  well-managed  horse  is  to 
sin  ass.  Study,  therefore,  cultivate,  and  frequent  men  and  women ; 
not  only  in  their  outward,  and  consequently  guarded,  but  in  their 
interior,  domestic,  and  consequently  less  disguised,  characters 
Mid  manners.  Take  your  notions  of  things,  as  by  observation 
Mid  experience  you  find  they  really  are,  and  not  as  you  read  that 
they  are  or  should  be  ;  for  they  never  are  quite  what  they  should 
be.  For  this  purpose  do  not  content  yourself  with  general  and 
common  acquaintance  ;  but  wherever  you  can,  establish  yourself, 
with  a  kind  of  domestic  familiarity,  in  good  houses.  For  instance, 
go  again  to  Orli  for  two  or  three  days,  and  so  at  two  or  three 
reprises.  Go  and  stay  two  or  three  days  at  a  time  at  Versailles, 
and  improve  and  extend  the  acquaintance  you  have  there.  Be 
at  home  at  St.  Cloud ;  and  whenever  any  private  person  of 
fashion  invites  you  to  pass  a  few  days  at  his  country-house, 
accept  of  the  invitation.  This  will  necessarily  give  you  a  ver- 
satility of  mind,  and  a  facility  to  adopt  various  manners  and 
customs ;  for  everybody  desires  to  please  throe  m-w\\a&&  \\o\n& 
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they  are ;  and  people  are  only  to  be  pleased  in  their  own  way. 
Nothing  is  more  engaging  than  a  cheerful  and  easy  conformity 
to  people's  particular  manners,  habits,  and  even  weaknesses; 
nothing  (to  use  a  vulgar  expression)  should  come  amiss  to  a 
young  fellow.  He  should  be,  for  good  purposes,  what  Alcibiades 
was  commonly  for  bad  ones,  a  Proteus  ;  assuming  with  ease,  and 
wearing  with  cheerfulness,  any  shape.  Heat,  cold,  luxury,  ab- 
stinence, gravity,  gaiety,  ceremony,  easiness,  learning,  trifling, 
business,  and  pleasure,  are  modes  which  he  should  be  able  to 
take,  lay  aside,  or  change  occasionally,  with  as  much  ease  as  he 
would  take  or  lay  aside  his  hat.  All  this  is  only  to  be  acquired 
by  use  and  knowledge  of  the  world,  by  keeping  a  great  deal  of 
company,  analysing  every  character,  and  insinuating  yourself 
into  the  familiarity  of  various  acquaintance.  A  right,  a  generous 
ambition  to  make  a  figure  in  the  world,  necessarily  gives  the 
desire  of  pleasing ;  the  desire  of  pleasing  points  out,  to  a  great 
degree,  the  means  of  doing  it ;  and  the  art  of  pleasing  is,  in 
truth,  the  art  of  rising,  of  distinguishing  one's  self,  of  making  a 
figure  and  a  fortune  in  the  world.  But  without  pleasing,  without 
the  Graces,  as  I  have  told  you  a  thousand  times,  ogni  faiica  e  vana. 
You  are  now  but  nineteen,  an  age  at  which  most  of  your  country- 
men are  illiberally  getting  drunk  in  port,  at  the  university.  You 
have  greatly  got  the  start  of  them  in  learning ;  and  if  you  can 
equally  get  the  start  of  them  in  the  knowledge  and  manners  of 
the  world,  you  may  be  very  sure  of  outrunning  them  in  court 
and  parliament,  as  you  set  out  so  much  earlier  than  they.  They 
generally  begin  but  to  see  the  world  at  one-and-twenty ;  you 
will  by  that  age  have  seen  all  Europe.  They  set  out  upon 
their  travels  unlicked  cubs ;  and  in  their  travels  they  only  lick 
one  another,  for  they  seldom  go  into  any  other  company.  They 
know  nothing  but  the  English  world,  and  the  worst  part  of  that 
too,  and  generally  very  little  of  any  but  the  English  language ; 
and  they  come  home,  at  three  or  four-and-twenty,  refined  and 
polished  (as  is  said  in  one  of  Congreve's  plays)  like  Dutch 
skippers  from  a  whale-fishing.  The  care  which  has  been  taken 
of  you,  and  (to  do  you  justice)  the  care  you  have  taken  of 
yourself,  has  left  you,  at  the  age  of  nineteen  only,  nothing  to 
acquire  but  the  knowledge  of  the  world,  manners,  address, 
and  those  exterior  accompY&Yimente.     But  they  are  great  and 
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necessary  acquisitions,  to  those  who  have  sense  enough  to  know 
their  true  value ;  and  your  getting  them  before  you  are  one-and- 
twenty,  and  before  you  enter  upon  the  active  and  shining  scenes 
of  life,  will  give  you  such  an  advantage  over  all  your  contem- 
poraries, that  they  cannot  overtake  you :  they  must  be  distanced. 
You  may  probably  be  placed  about  a  young  prince,  who  will 
probably  be  a  young  king.  There  all  the  various  arts  of  pleasing, 
the  engaging  address,  the  versatility  of  manners,  the  brillant, 
the  Graces,  will  outweigh  and  yet  outrun  all  solid  knowledge 
and  unpolished  merit.  Oil  yourself,  therefore,  and  be  both 
supple  and  shining,  for  that  race,  if  you  would  be  first,  or  early 
at  the  goal.  Ladies  will  most  probably .  too  have  something  to 
say  there ;  and  those  who  are  best  with  them  will  probably  be 
best  somewhere  else.  Labour  this  great  point,  my  dear  child, 
indefatigably ;  attend  to  the  very  smallest  parts,  the  minutest 
graces,  the  most  trifling  circumstances,  that  can  possibly  concur 
in  forming  the  shining  character  of  a  complete  gentleman,  un 
galani  homme,  un  homme  de  cour,  a  man  of  business  and  pleasure ; 
estime'  des  hommes,  recherche*  des  femmes,  ainU  de  tout  le  monde. 
In  this  view,  observe  the  shining  part  of  every  man  of  fashion 
who  is  liked  and  esteemed ;  attend  to,  and  imitate  that  particular 
accomplishment  for  which  you  hear  him  chiefly  celebrated  and 
distinguished  :  then  collect  those  various  parts,  and  make  your- 
self a  mosaic  of  the  whole.  No  one  body  possesses  everything, 
and  almost  everybody  possesses  some  one  thing  worthy  of  imi- 
tation :  only  choose  your  models  well ;  and  in  order  to  do  so, 
choose  by  your  ear  more  than  by  your  eye.  The  best  model  is 
always  that  which  is  most  universally  allowed  to  be  the  best, 
though  in  strictness  it  may  possibly  not  be  so.  We  must  take 
most  things  as  they  are,  we  cannot  make  them  what  we  would, 
nor  often  what  they  should  be ;  and  where  moral  duties  are  not 
concerned,  it  is  more  prudent  to  follow,  than  to  attempt  to  lead. 
Adieu. 

LETTER  CCXCIX 

Bath,  October  3,  1753, 

My  Dear  Friend  :  You  have  set  out  well  at  the  Hague  ;  you 
are  in  love  with  Madame  Munter,  which  I  am  very  g\«A  ot\  >jw\ 
VOL.  II. — 20 
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are  in  the  fine  company  there,  and  I  hope  one  of  it :  for  it  is  not 
enough,  at  your  age,  to  be  merely  in  good  company;  but  you 
should,  by  your  address,  and  attentions,  make  that  good  com- 
pany think  you  one  of  them.  There  is  a  tribute  due  to  beauty, 
even  independently  of  farther  views ;  which  tribute  I  hope  you 
paid  with  alacrity  to  Madame  Munter  and  Madame  Degenfeldt : 
depend  upon  it,  they  expected  it,  and  were  offended  in  pro- 
portion as  that  tribute  seemed  either  unwillingly  or  scantily 
paid.  I  believe  my  friend  Kreuningen 1  admits  nobody  now  to 
his  table,  for  fear  of  their  communicating  the  plague  to  him,  or 
at  least  the  bite  of  a  mad  dog.  Pray  profit  of  the  entries  litres, 
that  the  French  Ambassador  has  given  you ;  frequent  him,  and 
speak  to  him.  I  think  you  will  not  do  amiss  to  call  upon  Mr. 
Burrish,  at  Aix-la-Chapelle,  since  it  is  so  little  out  of  your  way ; 
and  you  will  do  still  better,  if  you  would,  which  I  know  you  will 
not,  drink  those  waters  for  five  or  six  days  only,  to  scour  your 
stomach  and  bowels  a  little  ;  I  am  sure  it  would  do  you  a  great 
deal  of  good.  Mr.  Burrish  can,  doubtless,  give  you  the  best  let- 
ters to  Munich ;  and  he  will  naturally  give  you  some  to  Corate 
Preysing,  or  Comte  Sinsheim,  and  such  sort  of  grave  people ;  but 
I  could  wish  that  you  would  ask  him  for  some  to  young  fellows 
of  pleasure,  or  fashionable  coquettes,  that  you  may  be  dans  Fhonnite 
dibauche  de  Munich.  A  propOs  of  your  future  motions ;  I  leave 
you  in  a  great  measure  the  master  of  them,  so  shall  only  suggest 
my  thoughts  to  you  upon  that  subject. 

You  have  three  electoral  courts  in  view,  Bonn,  Munich,  and 
Manheim.  I  would  advise  you  to  see  two  of  them  rather 
cursorily,  and  fix  your  tabernacle  at  the  third,  whichever  that 
may  be,  for  a  considerable  time.  For  instance,  should  you 
choose  (as  I  fancy  you  will),  to  make  Manheim  the  place  of  your 
residence,  stay  only  ten  or  twelve  days  at  Bonn,  and  as  long  at 
Munich,  and  then  go  and  fix  at  Manheim ;  and  so,  vice  versa,  if 
you  should  like  Bonn  or  Munich  better  than  you  think  you  would 
Manheim  :  make  that  the  place  of  your  residence,  and  only  visit 
the  other  two.  It  is  certain  that  no  man  can  be  much  pleased 
himself,  or  please  others  much,  in  any  place  where  he  is  only  a 


1  [Baron  de  Kreuningen,  one  of  Lord  Chesterfield's  principal  friends  at  the 
Hague.] 
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bird  of  passage  for  eight  or  ten  days ;  neither  party  thinking  it 
worth  while  to  make  an  acquaintance,  still  less  to  form  any  con- 
nection, for  so  short  a  time ;  but  when  months  are  the  case,  a 
man  may  domesticate  himself  pretty  well ;  and  very  soon  not  be 
looked  upon  as  a  stranger.  This  is  the  real  utility  of  travelling, 
when,  by  contracting  a  familiarity  at  any  place,  you  get  into  the 
inside  of  it,  and  see  it  in  its  undress.  That  is  the  only  way  of 
knowing  the  customs,  the  manners,  and  all  the  little  character- 
istical  peculiarities,  that  distinguish  one  place  from  another ;  but 
then  this  familiarity  is  not  to  be  brought  about  by  cold,  formal 
visits  of  half  an  hour :  no ;  you  must  show  a  willingness,  a  desire, 
an  impatience,  of  forming  connections,  ilfaut  s'y  pr&ter,  et  y  mettre 
du  tiant,  du  d&tir  de  plaire.  Whatever  you  do  approve,  you  must 
be  lavish  in  your  praises  of;  and  you  must  learn  to  commend 
what  you  do  not  approve  of,  if  it  is  approved  of  there.  You  are 
not  much  given  to  praise,  I  know ;  but  it  is  because  you  do  not 
yet  know  how  extremely  people  are  engaged  by  a  seeming 
sanction  to  their  own  opinions,  prejudices,  and  weaknesses,  even 
in  the  merest  trifles.  Our  self-love  is  mortified,  when  we  think 
our  opinions,  and  even  our  tastes,  customs,  and  dresses,  either 
arraigned  or  condemned ;  as  on  the  contrary,  it  is  tickled  and 
flattered  by  approbation.  I  will  give  you  a  remarkable  instance 
of  this  kind.  The  famous  Earl  of  Shaftesbury,  in  the  flagitious 
reign  of  Charles  the  Second,  while  he  was  Chancellor,  had  a 
mind  to  be  a  favourite,  as  well  as  a  minister  of  the  king ;  in 
order,  therefore,  to  please  his  Majesty,  whose  prevailing  passion 
was  women,  my  Lord  kept  a  w — e,  whom  he  had  no  occasion 
for,  and  made  no  manner  of  use  of.  The  king  soon  heard  of  it, 
and  asked  him  if  it  was  true  ;  he  owned  it  was ;  but  that,  though 
he  kept  that  one  woman,  he  had  several  others  besides,  for  he 
loved  variety.  A  few  days  afterwards,  the  king,  at  his  public 
levee,  saw  Lord  Shaftesbury  at  some  distance,  and  said  in  the 
circle,  "  One  would  not  think  that  that  little,  weak  man  is  the 
greatest  w — e-master  in  England  ;  but  I  can  assure  you  that  he 
is  ".  Upon  Lord  Shaftesbury's  coming  into  the  circle,  there  was 
a  general  smile  ;  the  King  said,  "  This  is  concerning  you,  my 
Lord."  "Me,  Sir?"  answered  the  Chancellor  with  some  sur- 
prise. "Yes,  you,"  answered  the  King;  "for  I  had  just  sai^ 
that  you  were  the  greatest  w — e-master  in  ILi^&tuIX    \*  W 
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true  ?  "  "  Of  a  subject,  Sir,"  replied  Lord  Shaftesbury,  "  perhaps 
I  am."  It  is  the  same  in  everything;  we  think  a  difference  of 
opinion,  of  conduct,  of  manners,  a  tacit  reproach,  at  least,  upon 
our  own ;  we  must  therefore  use  ourselves  to  a  ready  conformity 
to  whatever  is  neither  criminal  nor  dishonourable.  Whoever 
differs  from  any  general  custom,  is  supposed  both  to  think,  and 
proclaim  himself  wiser  than  the  rest  of  the  world :  which  the 
rest  of  the  world  cannot  bear,  especially  in  a  young  man.  A 
young  fellow  is  always  forgiven,  and  often  applauded,  when  he 
carries  a  fashion  to  an  excess ;  but  never  if  he  stops  short  of  it. 
The  first  is  ascribed  to  youth  and  fire ;  but  the  latter  is  imputed 
to  an  affectation  of  singularity  or  superiority.  At  your  age,  one 
is  allowed  to  outrer  fashion,  dress,  vivacity,  gallantry,  etc.,  but  by 
no  means  to  be  behindhand  in  any  one  of  them.  And  one  may 
apply  to  youth  in  this  case,  Si  non  errasset9fecerat  tile  minus.    Adieu. 

LETTER  CCC 

Bath,  October  19,  1753. 

My  Dear  Friend  :  Of  all  the  various  ingredients  that  compose 
the  useful  and  necessary  art  of  pleasing,  no  one  is  so  effectual 
and  engaging,  as  that  gentleness,  that  douceur  of  countenance 
and  manner,  to  which  you  are  no  stranger,  though  (God  knows 
why)  a  sworn  enemy.  Other  people  take  great  pains  to  conceal 
or  disguise  their  natural  imperfections ;  some,  by  the  make  of 
their  clothes,  and  other  arts,  endeavour  to  conceal  the  defects 
of  their  shape;  women  who  unfortunately  have  natural  bad 
complexions,  lay  on  good  ones ;  and  both  men  and  women  upon 
whom  unkind  nature  has  inflicted  a  surliness  and  ferocity  of 
countenance,  do  at  least  all  they  can,  though  often  without 
success,  to  soften  and  mitigate  it ;  they  affect  douceur,  and  aim 
at  smiles,  though  often  in  the  attempt,  like  the  Devil  in  Milton, 
they  grin  horribly  a  ghastly  smile}  But  you  are  the  only  person 
I  ever  knew  in  the  whole  course  of  my  life,  who  not  only  disdain, 
but  absolutely  reject  and  disguise  a  great  advantage  that  nature 
has  kindly  granted.  You  easily  guess  I  mean  countenance ;  for 
she  has  given  you  a  very  pleasing  one ;  but  you  beg  to  be  ex- 

1[To  be  exact,  it  is  Death,  and  not  the  Devil,  who,  according  to  Miltoa, 
"grinned  a  ghastly  smile  ".—See  Paradise  Lost,  bk.  ii.,  849-50.] 
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cused,  you  will  not  accept  it ;  on  the  contrary,  take  singular 
pains  to  put  on  the  most  funeste,  forbidding,  and  unpleasing  one, 
that  can  possibly  be  imagined.    This  one  would  think  impossible  ; 
but  you  know  it  to  be  true.     If  you  imagine  that  it  gives  you  a 
manly,  thoughtful,  and  decisive  air,  as  some,  though  very  few  of 
your  countrymen  do,  you  are  most  exceedingly  mistaken ;  for  it 
is  at  best  the  air  of  a  German  corporal,  part  of  whose  exercise  is 
to  look  fierce,  and  to  blasemeer-op.     You  will  say,  perhaps,  What, 
am  I  always  to  be  studying  my  countenance,  in  order  to  wear  this 
douceur?     I  answer,   No;   do  it  but  for  a  fortnight,  and   you 
never  will  have  occasion  to  think  of  it  more.      Take  but  half  the 
pains  to  recover  the  countenance  that  nature  gave  you,  that  you 
must  have  taken  to  disguise  and  deform  it  as  you  have,  and  the 
business  will  be  done.     Accustom  your  eyes  to  a  certain  softness, 
of  which  they  are  very  capable,  and  your  face  to  smiles,  which 
become  it  more  than  most  faces  I  know.     Give  all  your  motions, 
too,  an  air  of  douceur,  which  is  directly  the  reverse  of  their  pre- 
sent celerity  and  rapidity.     I  wish  you  would  adopt  a  little  of 
fair  du  Convent  (you  very  well  know  what  I  mean)  to  a  certain 
degree ;  it  has  something  extremely  engaging ;   there  is  a  mix- 
ture of  benevolence,  affection,  and  unction  in  it :  it  is  frequently 
really  sincere,  but  is  almost  always  thought  so,  and  consequently 
pleasing.     Will  you  call  this  trouble  ?     It  will  not  be  half  an 
hour's  trouble  to  you  in  a  week's  time.     But  suppose  it  be,  pray 
tell  me,  why  did  you  give  yourself  the  trouble  of  learning  to 
dance  so  well  as  you  do  ?    It  is  neither  a  religious,  moral,  or  civil 
duty.     You  must  own,  that  you  did  it  then  singly  to  please,  and 
you  were  in  the  right  on't.     Why  do  you  wear  your  fine  clothes, 
and  curl  your  hair  ?    Both  are  troublesome  ;  lank  locks,  and  plain 
flimsy  rags,  are  much  easier.     This  then  you  also  do  in  order  to 
please,  and  you  do  very  right.     But  then,  for  God's  sake,  reason 
and  act  consequentially ;  and  endeavour  to  please  in  other  things 
too,  still  more  essential ;  and  without  which  the  trouble  you  have 
taken  in  those  is  wholly  thrown  away.     You  show  your  dancing, 
perhaps,  six  times  a  year  at  most ;  but  you  show  your  counte- 
nance and  your  common  motions  every  day,  and  all  day.    Which 
then,  I  appeal  to  yourself,  ought  you  to  think  of  the  most,  and 
care  to  render  easy,  graceful  and  engaging  ?     Douceur  of  coun- 
tenance and  gesture  can  alone  make  them  so.     You  are  by  no 
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means  ill-natured ;  and  would  you  then  most  unjustly  be  reck- 
oned so  ?  Yet  your  common  countenance  intimates,  and  would 
make  anybody,  who  did  not  know  you,  believe  it.  A  propos  of 
this,  I  must  tell  you  what  was  said  the  other  day  to  a  fine  lady 
whom  you  know,  who  is  very  good-natured  in  truth,  but  whose 
common  countenance  implies  ill-nature,  even  to  brutality.  It 
was  Miss  Hamilton,  Lady  Murray's  niece,1  whom  you  have  seen 
both  at  Blackheath  and  at  Lady  Hervey's.  Lady  Murray  was 
saying  to  me,  that  you  had  a  very  engaging  countenance,  when 
you  had  a  mind  to  it,  but  that  you  had  not  always  that  mind ; 
upon  which  Miss  Hamilton  said,  that  she  liked  your  countenance 
best,  when  it  was  as  glum  as  her  own.  Why  then,  replied  Lady 
Murray,  you  two  should  marry ;  for  while  you  both  wear  your 
worst  countenances,  nobody  else  will  venture  upon  either  of 
you ;  and  they  call  her  now  Mrs.  Stanhope.  To  complete  this 
douceur  of  countenance  and  motions,  which  I  so  earnestly  recom- 
mend to  you,  you  should  carry  it  also  to  your  expressions,  and 
manner  of  thinking,  mettez-y  toujour*  de  Vaffectueux  et  de  Function ; 
take  the  gentle,  the  favourable,  the  indulgent  side  of  most  ques- 
tions. I  own  that  the  manly  and  sublime  John  Trott,  your 
countryman,  seldom  does ;  but,  to  show  his  spirit  and  decision, 
takes  the  rough  and  harsh  side,  which  he  generally  adorns  with 
an  oath,  to  seem  more  formidable.  This  he  only  thinks  fine ;  for 
to  do  John  justice,  he  is  commonly  as  good-natured  as  anybody. 
These  are  among  the  many  little  things  which  you  have  not,  and 
I  have  lived  long  enough  in  the  world  to  know  of  what  infinite 
consequence  they  are  in  the  course  of  life.  Reason  then,  I  repeat 
it  again,  within  yourself,  consequentially;  and  let  not  the  pains 
you  have  taken,  and  still  take,  to  please  in  some  things,  be  a  pure 
perie,  by  your  negligence  of,  and  inattention  to  others  of  much 
less  trouble,  and  much  more  consequence. 

I  have  been  of  late  much  engaged,  or  rather  bewildered,  in 
Oriental  History,  particularly  that  of  the  Jews,  since  the  de- 
struction of  their  temple,  and  their  dispersion  by  Titus ;  but  the 
confusion  and  uncertainty  of  the  whole,  and  the  monstrous  ex- 
travagances and  falsehoods  of  the  greatest  part  of  it,  disgusted 

ijTbis  lady  appears  to  have  been  the  daughter  of  John  Hamilton,  Esq.,  and 
wife  of  Sir  Patrick  Murray ,  Bait. » of  Oqhtertyre,    M.] 
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me  extremely.  Their  Thalmud,  their  Mischna,  their  Targums, 
and  other  traditions  and  writings  of  their  Rabbins  and  Doctors, 
who  were  most  of  them  Cabalists,  are  really  more  extravagant 
and  absurd,  if  possible,  than  all  that  you  have  read  in  Comte  de 
Gabalis ;  and  indeed  most  of  his  stuff  is  taken  from  them.  Take 
this  sample  of  their  nonsense,  which  is  transmitted  in  the  writings 
of  one  of  their  most  considerable  Rabbins.  "  One  Abas  Saul,  a 
man  of  ten  feet  high,  was  digging  a  grave,  and  happened  to  find 
the  eye  of  Goliath,  in  which  he  thought  proper  to  bury  himself, 
and  so  he  did,  all  but  his  head,  which  the  Giant's  eye  was 
unfortunately  not  quite  deep  enough  to  receive."  This,  I  assure 
you,  is  the  most  modest  lie  of  ten  thousand.  I  have  also  read 
the  Turkish  history,  which,  excepting  the  religious  part,  is  not 
fabulous,  though  very  possibly  not  true.  For  the  Turks,  having 
no  notion  of  letters,  and  being  even  by  their  religion  forbid  the 
use  of  them,  except  for  reading  and  transcribing  the  Koran 
they  have  no  historians  of  their  own,  nor  any  authentic  records 
nor  memorials  for  other  historians  to  work  upon ;  so  that  what 
histories  we  have  of  that  country,  are  written  by  foreigners ;  as 
Platina,  Sir  Paul  Rycaut,  Prince  Cantemir,  etc.,  or  else  snatches 
only  of  particular  and  short  periods,  by  some  who  happened  to 
reside  there  at  those  times :  such  as  Busbequius,  whom  I  have 
just  finished.  I  like  him,  as  far  as  he  goes,  much  the  best  of 
any  of  them :  but  then  his  account  is,  properly,  only  an  account 
of  his  own  Embassy  from  the  Emperor  Charles  the  Fifth  to 
Solyman  the  Magnificent.  However,  there  he  gives,  episodic- 
ally, the  best  account  I  know  of  the  customs  and  manners  of 
the  Turks,  and  of  the  nature  of  that  government,  which  is  a 
most  extraordinary  one.  For,  despotic  as  it  always  seems,  and 
sometimes  is,  it  is  in  truth  a  military  republic ;  and  the  real 
power  resides  in  the  Janissaries ;  who  sometimes  order  their 
Sultan  to  strangle  his  Vizir,  and  sometimes  the  Vizir  to  depose 
or  strangle  his  Sultan,  according  as  they  happen  to  be  angry 
at  the  one  or  the  other.  I  own,  I  am  glad  that  the  capital 
strangler  should,  in  his  turn,  be  strangle-able,  and  now  and  then 
strangled ;  for  I  know  of  no  brute  so  fierce,  nor  no  criminal  so 
guilty,  as  the  creature  called  a  Sovereign,  whether  King,  Sultan, 
or  Sophy,  who  thinks  himself,  either  by  divine  or  human  right, 
vested  with  an  absolute  power  of  destroying  his  fellow-creatures ; 
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or  who,  without  inquiring  into  his  right,  lawlessly  exerts  that 
power.  The  most  excusable  of  all  those  human  monsters  are  the 
Turks,  whose  religion  teaches  them  inevitable  fatalism.  A  propos 
of  the  Turks,  my  Loyola,1  I  pretend,  is  superior  to  your  Sultan.1 
Perhaps  you  think  this  impossible,  and  wonder  who  this  Loyola 
is.  Know  then,  that  I  have  had  a  Barbet  brought  me  from 
France,  so  exactly  like  Sultan,  that  he  has  been  mistaken  for  him 
several  times ;  only  his  snout  is  shorter,  and  his  ears  longer  than 
Sultans.  He  has  also  the  acquired  knowledge  of  Sultan ;  and 
I  am  apt  to  think  that  he  studied  under  the  same  master  at  Paris. 
His  habit  and  his  white  band  show  him  to  be  an  ecclesiastic ; 
and  his  begging,  which  he  does  very  earnestly,  proves  him  to  be 
of  a  mendicant  order ;  which,  added  to  his  flattery  and  insinua- 
tion, make  him  supposed  to  be  a  Jesuit,  and  have  acquired  him 
the  name  of  Loyola.  I  must  not  omit  too,  that  when  he  breaks 
wind  he  smells  exactly  like  Sultan.  * 

I  do  not  yet  hear  one  jot  the  better  for  all  my  bathings  and 
pumpings,  though  I  have  been  here  already  full  half  my  time ; 
I  consequently  go  very  little  into  company,  being  very  little  fit 
for  any.  I  hope  you  keep  company  enough  for  us  both ;  you 
will  get  more  by  that,  than  I  shall  by  all  my  reading.  I  read 
singly  to  amuse  myself,  and  fill  up  my  time,  of  which  I  have  too 
much ;  but  you  have  two  much  better  reasons  for  going  into 
company,  pleasure  and  profit.  May  you  find  a  great  deal  of 
both,  in  a  great  deal  of  company !     Adieu. 


LETTER  CCCI 

London,  November  20,  1753. 

My  Dear  Friend  :  Two  mails  are  now  due  from  Holland,  so 
that  I  have  no  letter  from  you  to  acknowledge.  But  that,  you 
know  by  long  experience,  does  not  hinder  my  writing  to  you  : 
I  always  receive  your  letters  with  pleasure ;  but  I  mean,  and 
endeavour,  that  you  should  receive  mine  with  some  profit ;  pre- 
ferring always  your  advantage  to  my  own  pleasure. 

If  you  find  yourself  well  settled  and  naturalised  at  Manheim, 
stay  there  some  time,  and  do  not  leave  a  certain  for  an  uncertain 

1  The  names  of  dogs. 
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good  ;  but  if  you  think  you  shall  be  as  well,  or  better  established 
at  Munich,  go  there  as  soon  as  you  please ;  and  if  disappointed, 
you  can  always  return  to  Manheim.  I  mentioned  in  a  former 
letter,  your  passing  the  Carnival  at  Berlin,  which  I  think  may 
be  both  useful  and  pleasing  to  you ;  however,  do  as  you  will ; 
but  let  me  know  what  you  resolve.  That  king  and  that  country 
have,  and  will  have,  so  great  a  share  in  the  affairs  of  Europe, 
that  they  are  well  worth  being  thoroughly  known. 

Whether,  where  you  are  now,  or  ever  may  be  hereafter,  you 
speak  French,  German,  or  English  most,  I  earnestly  recommend 
to  you  a  particular  attention  to  the  propriety  and  elegancy  of 
your  style  :  employ  the  best  words  you  can  find  in  the  language, 
avoid  cacophony,  and  make  your  periods  as  harmonious  as  you 
can.  I  need  not,  I  am  sure,  tell  you  what  you  must  often  have 
felt,  how  much  the  elegancy  of  diction  adorns  the  best  thoughts, 
and  palliates  the  worst.  In  the  House  of  Commons,  it  is  almost 
everything ;  and,  indeed,  in  every  assembly,  whether  public  or 
private.  Words,  which  are  the  dress  of  thoughts,  deserve  surely 
more  care  than  clothes,  which  are  only  the  dress  of  the  person, 
and  which,  however,  ought  to  have  their  share  of  attention.  If 
you  attend  to  your  style  in  any  one  language,  it  will  give  you 
a  habit  of  attending  to  it  in  every  other ;  and  if  once  you  speak 
either  French  or  German  very  elegantly,  you  will  afterwards 
speak  much  the  better  English  for  it.  I  repeat  it  to  you  again, 
for  at  least  the  thousandth  time,  exert  your  whole  attention 
now  in  acquiring  the  ornamental  parts  of  character.  People 
know  very  little  of  the  world,  and  talk  nonsense,  when  they 
talk  of  plainness  and  solidity  unadorned :  they  will  do  in  no- 
thing :  mankind  has  been  long  out  of  a  state  of  nature,  and  the 
golden  age  of  native  simplicity  will  never  return.  Whether 
for  the  better  or  the  worse,  no  matter ;  but  we  are  refined  ;  and 
plain  manners,  plain  dress,  and  plain  diction,  would  as  little  do 
in  life,  as  acorns,  herbage,  and  the  water  of  the  neighbouring 
spring,  would  do  at  table.  Some  people  are  just  come,  who 
interrupt  me  in  the  middle  of  my  sermon  :  so  good-night. 
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LETTER  CCCII 

London,  November  26,  1753. 

My  Dear  Friend  :      Fine  doings  at  Manheim !     If  one  may 
give  credit  to  the  weekly  histories  of  Monsieur  Roderigue,1  the 
finest  writer  among  the  moderns ;  not  only  des  chasses  brillantes 
el  nombreuses,  des  ope'ras  oil  les  acteurs  se  surpasseni,  les  jours  de 
Saints  de   LL,    A  A.    EE.2   sdrSnissimes,   ckUbrks  en  grand  gala; 
but  to  crown  the  whole,  Monsieur  Zuchmantel  is  happily  arrived, 
and  Monsieur  Wartensleben  hourly  expected.     I  hope  that  you 
are  pars  magna  of  all  these  delights ;  though  as  Noll  Bluff  says, 
in  the  Old  Bachelor,*  that  rascally  Gazetteer  takes  no  more  notice  oj 
you  than  if  you  were  not  in  the  land  of  the  living.     I  should  think, 
that  he  might  at  least  have  taken  notice,  that  in  those  rejoicings 
you  appeared  with  a  rejoicing,  and  not  a  gloomy  countenance ; 
and  you  distinguished  yourself  in  that  numerous  and  shining 
company,  by  your  air,  dress,  address,  and  attentions.      If  this 
was  the  case,  as  I  will  both  hope  and  suppose  it  was,  I  will,  if 
you  require  it,  have   him  written  to,  to  do  you  justice  in  his 
next  supplement.     Seriously,  I  am  very  glad  that  you  are  whirled 
in  that  tourbillon  of  pleasures ;  they  smooth,  polish,  and  rub  off 
rough  corners :  perhaps  too,  you  have  some  particular  collision, 
which  is  still  more  effectual. 

Schannat's  History  of  the  Palatinate  was,  I  find,  written 
originally  in  German,  in  which  language,  I  suppose,  it  is  that 
you  have  read  it ;  but  as  I  must  humbly  content  myself  with 

iyean  Ignace  de  Roderigue  (1697-1756)  was  editor,  at  Cologne,  of  the  French 
political  journal  called  the  Gazette  de  Cologne.  Being  thoroughly  versed  in 
politics,  Roderigue  was  consulted  by  Prince  Charles  before  the  conclusion  of  the 
peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  in  1748.] 

8[Leurs  Altesses  Electorates.] 

3[Congreve's  Old  Bachelor  was  produced  in  1693  at  the  Theatre  Royal,  Drury 
Lane.  In  act  ii.,  sc.  i,  occurs  the  following  speech,  by  "Bluffe"  :  "Gazette! 
why  there,  again  now — why,  sir,  there  are  not  three  words  of  truth,  the  year  round, 
put  into  the  gazette — I'll  tell  you  a  strange  thing,  now,  as  to  that — you  must  know, 
sir,  I  was  resident  in  Flanders,  the  last  campaign,  had  a  small  post  there,  but  no 
matter  for  that.  Perhaps,  sir,  there  was  scarce  anything  of  moment  done,  but  an 
humble  servant  of  yours,  that  shall  be  eyewitness  of — I  won't  say  had  the  greatest 
share  in't,  though  I  might  say  that,  too,  since  I  name  nobody,  you  know.  Well, 
Mr.  Sharper,  would  you  think  it  ?  in  all  this  time,  as  I  hope  for  a  truncheon,  this 
rascally  gazette  writer  never  so  much  as  once  mentioned  me — not  once,  by  the 
wars ! — took  no  more  notice,  than  as  if  Nol  Bluffe  had  not  been  in  the  land  of  the 
living."] 
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the  French  translation,  Vaillant  has  sent  for  it  for  me  from 
Holland,  so  that  I  have  not  yet  read  it.  While  you  are  in  the 
Palatinate,  you  do  very  well  to  read  everything  relative  to  it ; 
you  will  do  still  better  if  you  make  that  reading  the  foundation 
of  your  inquiries  into  the  more  minute  circumstances  and 
anecdotes  of  that  country,  whenever  you  are  in  company  with 
informed  and  knowing  people. 

The  ministers  here,  intimidated  on  the  absurd  and  groundless 
clamours  of  the  mob,  have,  very  weakly  in  my  mind,  repealed, 
this  session,  the  bill  which  they  had  passed  in  the  last,  for  ren- 
dering Jews  capable  of  being  naturalised,  by  subsequent  acts  of 
Parliament.  The  clamourers  triumph,  and  will  doubtless  make 
farther  demands ;  which,  if  not  granted,  this  piece  of  complais- 
ance will  soon  be  forgotten.  Nothing  is  truer  in  politics,  than 
this  reflection  of  the  Cardinal  de  Retz,  Que  le  peuple  craint  toujours 
quand  on  ne  le  craint  pas  ;  and  consequently  they  grow  unreason- 
able and  insolent,  when  they  find  that  they  are  feared.  Wise 
and  honest  governors  will  never,  if  they  can  help  it,  give  the 
people  just  cause  to  complain  ;  but  then,  on  the  other  hand, 
they  will  firmly  withstand  groundless  clamour.  Besides  that 
this  noise  against  the  Jew  bill  proceeds  from  that  narrow  mob- 
spirit  of  intoleration  in  religious,  and  inhospitality  in  civil  matters  ; 
both  which  all  wise  governments  should  oppose. 

The  confusion  in  France  increases  daily,  as,  no  doubt,  you  are 
informed  where  you  are.  There  is  an  answer  of  the  clergy  to 
the  remonstrances  of  the  Parliament,  lately  published,  which 
was  sent  me  by  the  last  post  from  France,  and  which  I  would 
have  sent  you,  enclosed  in  this,  were  it  not  too  bulky.  Very 
probably  you  may  see  it  at  Manheim,  from  the  French  Minister : 
it  is  very  well  worth  your  reading,  being  most  artfully  and 
plausibly  written,  though  founded  upon  false  principles ;  the 
jus  divinum  of  the  clergy,  and  consequently  their  supremacy  in 
all  matters  of  faith  and  doctrine,  are  asserted;  both  which  I 
absolutely  deny.  Were  those  two  points  allowed  the  clergy 
of  any  country  whatsoever,  they  must  necessarily  govern  that 
country  absolutely;  everything  being,  directly  or  indirectly, 
relative  to  faith  or  doctrine  ;  and  whoever  is  supposed  to  have 
the  power  of  saving  and  damning  souls  to  all  eternity  (which 
power  the  clergy  pretend  to),  will  be  much  mots,  c$(u£vtecK&* 
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and  better  obeyed,  than  any  civil  power,  that  forms  no  preten- 
sions beyond  this  world.  Whereas,  in  truth,  the  clergy  in  every 
country  are,  like  all  other  subjects,  dependent  upon  the  supreme 
legislative  power,  and  are  appointed  by  that  power,  under  what- 
ever restrictions  and  limitations  it  pleases,  to  keep  up  decency 
and  decorum  in  the  Church,  just  as  constables  are  to  keep  peace 
in  the  parish.  This  Fra  Paolo  has  clearly  proved,  even  upon 
their  own  principles  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  in  his  book 
de  Beneficiis,  which  I  recommend  to  you  to  read  with  attention ; 
it  is  short     Adieu.  , 

LETTER  CCCIII 

London,  December  25,  1753. 

My  Dear  Friend  :  Yesterday  again  I  received  two  letters  at 
once  from  you,  the  one  of  the  7th,  the  other  of  the  1 5th,  from 
Manheim. 

You  never  had  in  your  life  so  good  a  reason  for  not  writing, 
either  to  me  or  to  anybody  else,  as  your  sore  finger  lately  fur- 
nished you.  I  believe  it  was  painful,  and  I  am  glad  it  is  cured ; 
but  a  sore  finger,  however  painful,  is  a  much  less  evil  than 
laziness  of  either  body  or  mind,  and  attended  by  fewer  ill 
consequences. 

I  am  very  glad  to  hear  that  you  were  distinguished,  at  the 
court  of  Manheim,  from  the  rest  of  your  countrymen  and  fellow- 
travellers  :  it  is  a  sign  that  you  had  better  manners  and  address 
than  they ;  for  take  it  for  granted,  the  best-bred  people  will 
always  be  the  best  received,  wherever  they  go.  (rood  manners 
are  the  settled  medium  of  social,  as  specie  is  of  commercial  life ; 
returns  are  equally  expected  for  both  ;  and  people  will  no  more 
advance  their  civility  to  a  bear,  than  their  money  to  a  bankrupt 
I  really  both  hope  and  believe  that  the  German  courts  will  do 
you  a  great  deal  of  good ;  their  ceremony  and  restraint  being 
the  proper  correctives  and  antidotes  for  your  negligence  and 
inattention.  I  believe  they  would  not  greatly  relish  your  wel- 
tering in  your  own  laziness,  and  an  easy  chair  ;  nor  take  it  very 
kindly,  if,  when  they  spoke  to  you,  or  you  to  them,  you  looked 
another  way  :  as  much  as  to  say,  Kiss  my  b — h.  As  they  give, 
so  they  require  attention  *,  and,  by  the  way,  take  this  maxim  for 
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an  undoubted  truth,  That  no  young  man  can  possibly  improve 
in  any  company,  for  which  he  has  not  respect  enough  to  be 
under  some  degree  of  restraint 

I  dare  not  trust  to  Meyssonier's  report  of  his  Rhenish,  his 
Burgundy  not  having  answered  either  his  account  or  my  ex- 
pectations. I  doubt,  as  a  wine  merchant,  he  is  the  perfidus  caupo, 
whatever  he  may  be  as  a  banker.  I  shall  therefore  venture 
upon  none  of  his  wine  ;  but  delay  making  my  provision  of  Old 
Hock  till  I  go  abroad  myself  next  spring :  as  I  told  you  in  the 
utmost  secrecy,  in  my  last,1  that  I  intend  to  do ;  and  then  prob- 
ably I  may  taste  some  that  I  like,  and  go  upon  sure  ground. 
There  is  commonly  very  good,  both  at  Aix-la-Chapelle  and 
Liege  ;  where  I  formerly  got  some  excellent,  which  I  carried 
with  me  to  Spa,  where  I  drank  no  other  wine. 

As  my  letters  to  you  frequently  miscarry,  I  will  repeat  in  this, 
that  part  of  my  last  which  related  to  your  future  motions. 
Whenever  you  shall  be  tired  of  Berlin,  go  to  Dresden  ;  where 
Sir  Charles  Williams  will  be,  who  will  receive  you  with  open 
arms.  He  dined  with  me  to-day ;  and  sets  out  for  Dresden  in 
about  six  weeks.  He  spoke  of  you  with  great  kindness  and 
impatience  to  see  you  again.  He  will  trust  and  employ  you 
in  business  (and  he  is  now  in  the  whole  secret  of  importance), 
till  we  fix  our  place  to  meet  in  :  which  probably  will  be  Spa. 
Wherever  you  are,  inform  yourself  minutely  of,  and  attend 
particularly  to  the  affairs  of  France  ;  they  grow  serious,  and  in 
my  opinion  will  grow  more  and  more  so  every  day.  The  king  is 
despised,  and  I  do  not  wonder  at  it ;  but  he  has  brought  it  about, 
to  be  hated  at  the  same  time,  which  seldom  happens  to  the  same 
man.  His  ministers  are  known  to  be  as  disunited  as  incapable  ; 
he  hesitates  between  the  Church  and  the  Parliaments,  like  the 
ass  in  the  fable,  that  starved  between  two  hampers  of  hay  :  too 
much  in  love  with  his  mistress  to  part  with  her,  and  too  much 
afraid  of  his  soul  to  enjoy  her  :  jealous  of  the  Parliaments,  who 
would  support  his  authority  ;  and  a  devoted  bigot  to  the  Church, 
that  would  destroy  it.  The  people  are  poor,  consequently  dis- 
contented ;  those  who  have  religion,  are  divided  in  their  notions 
of  it :  which  is  saying  that  they  hate  one  another.     The  Clergy 

1  [Missing.] 
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never  do  forgive ;  much  less  will  they  forgive  the  Parliament ; 
the  Parliament  never  will  forgive  them.  The  army  must,  without 
doubt,  take,  in  their  own  minds  at  least,  different  parts  in  all 
these  disputes,  which  upon  occasion  would  break  out.  Armies, 
though  always  the  supporters  and  tools  of  absolute  power  for  the 
time  being,  are  always  the  destroyers  of  it  too ;  by  frequently 
changing  the  hands  in  which  they  think  proper  to  lodge  it 
This  was  the  case  of  the  Praetorian  bands,  who  deposed  and 
murdered  the  monsters  they  had  raised  to  oppress  mankind. 
The  Janissaries  in  Turkey,  and  the  regiments  of  guards  in  Russia, 
do  the  same  now.  The  French  nation  reasons  freely,  which 
they  never  did  before,  upon  matters  of  religion  and  government, 
and  begin  to  be  spregiudicati  ;  the  officers  do  so  too ;  in  short, 
all  the  symptoms,  which  I  have  ever  met  with  in  history  previous 
to  great  changes  and  revolutions  in  government,  now  exist,  and 
daily  increase  in  France.  I  am  glad  of  it ;  the  rest  of  Europe 
will  be  the  quieter,  and  have  time  to  recover.  England,  I  am 
sure,  wants  rest,  for  it  wants  men  and  money  ;  the  Republic  oi 
the  United  Provinces  wants  both  still  more ;  the  other  Powers 
cannot  well  dance,  when  neither  France,  nor  the  maritime 
powers,  can,  as  they  used  to  do,  pay  the  piper.  The  first  squabble 
in  Europe,  that  I  foresee,  will  be  about  the  Crown  of  Poland, 
should  the  present  king  die :  and  therefore  I  wish  his  Majesty 
a  long  life  and  a  merry  Christmas.  So  much  for  foreign  politics ; 
but  d  propos  of  them,  pray  take  care,  while  you  are  in  those  parts 
of  Germany,  to  inform  yourself  correctly  of  all  the  details,  dis- 
cussions, and  agreements,  which  the  several  wars,  confiscations, 
bans,  and  treaties,  occasioned  between  the  Bavarian  and  Palatine 
Electorates ;  they  are  interesting  and  curious. 

I  shall  not,  upon  the  occasion  of  the  approaching  new  year, 
repeat  to  you  the  wishes  which  I  continue  to  form  for  you  ;  you 
know  them  all  already ;  and  you  know  that  it  is  absolutely  in 
your  power  to  satisfy  most  of  them.  Among  many  other  wishes, 
this  is  my  most  earnest  one,  That  you  would  open  the  new  year 
with  a  most  solemn  and  devout  sacrifice  to  the  Graces ;  who 
never  reject  those  that  supplicate  them  with  fervour ;  without 
them,  let  me  tell  you,  that  your  friend  Dame  Fortune  will  .stand 
you  in  little  stead  ;  may  they  all  be  your  friends  !     Adieu. 
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LETTER  CCCIV 

LONDON,  January  15,  1754. 

My  Dear  Friend  :  I  have  this  moment  received  your  letter  of 
the  26th  past  from  Munich.  Since  you  are  got  so  well  out  of 
the  distress  and  dangers  of  your  journey  from  Manheim,  I  am 
glad  that  you  were  in  them. 

Condisce  i  diletti 
Memoria  di  pene, 
Ne  sa  che  sia  bene 
Chi  mal  non  soffrl. 

They  were  but  little  samples  of  the  much  greater  distress  and 
dangers  which  you  must  expect  to  meet  with  in  your  great,  and 
I  hope,  long  journey  through  life.  In  some  parts  of  it,  flowers 
are  scattered  with  profusion,  the  road  is  smooth,  and  the  prospect 
pleasant :  but  in  others  (and  I  fear  the  greater  number)  the  road 
is  rugged,  beset  with  thorns  and  briars,  and  cut  by  torrents. 
Gather  the  flowers  in  your  way ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  guard 
against  the  briars  that  are  either  mixed  with  them,  or  that  most 
certainly  succeed  them. 

I  thank  you  for  your  wild  boar  ;  who,  now  he  is  dead,  I  assure 
him,  se  laissera  bien  manger  malgrS  quit  en  ait ;  though  I  am  not 
so  sure  that  I  should  have  had  that  personal  valour  which  so 
successfully  distinguished  you  in  single  combat  with  him,  which 
made  him  bite  the  dust  like  Homer's  heroes,  and,  to  conclude 
my  period  sublimely,  put  him  into  that  pickle,  from  which  I 
propose  eating  him.  At  the  same  time  that  I  applaud  your 
valour,  I  must  do  justice  to  your  modesty  ;  which  candidly  ad- 
mits, that  you  were  not  overmatched,  and  that  your  adversary 
was  about  your  own  age  and  size.  A  Marcassin,  being  under 
a  year  old,  would  have  been  below  your  indignation.  Bite  de 
compagnie,  being  under  two  years  old,  was  still,  in  my  opinion, 
below  your  glory  ;  but  I  guess  that  your  enemy  was  un  Ragot, 
that  is,  from  two  to  three  years  old ;  an  age  and  size  which, 
between  man  and  boar,  answer  pretty  well  to  yours. 

If  accidents  or  bad  roads  or  waters  do  not  retain  you  at  Munich, 
I  do  not  fancy  that  pleasures  will :  and  I  rather  believe  you  will 
seek  for,  and  find  them,  at  the  Carnival  at  BetYvci  \  \w  ^iV&dh.  «x^- 
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position,  I  eventually  direct  this  letter  to  your  banker  there. 
While  you  are  at  Berlin  (I  earnestly  recommend  it  to  you  again 
and  again)  pray  care  to  see,  hear,  know,  and  mind,  everything 
there.  The  ablest  Prince  in  Europe  is  surely  an  object  that  de- 
serves attention  ;  and  the  least  thing  that  he  does,  like  the 
smallest  sketches  of  the  greatest  painters,  has  its  value,  and  a 
considerable  one  too. 

Read  with  care  the  Code  Frtdirie,  and  inform  yourself  of  the 
good  effects  of  it,  in  those  parts  of  his  dominions  where  it  has 
taken  place,  and  where  it  has  banished  the  former  chicanes, 
quirks,  and  quibbles  of  the  old  law.  Do  not  think  any  detail 
too  minute  or  trifling  for  your  inquiry  and  observation.  I  wish 
that  you  could  find  one  hour's  leisure  every  day,  to  read  some 
good  Italian  author,  and  to  converse  in  that  language  with  our 
worthy  friend,  Signor  Angelo  Cori ;  it  would  both  refresh  and 
improve  your  Italian,  which,  of  the  many  languages  you  know,  I 
take  to  be  that  in  which  you  are  the  least  perfect ;  but  of  which 
too,  you  already  know  enough  to  make  yourself  master  of,  with 
very  little  trouble,  whenever  you  please. 

Live,  dwell,  and  grow  at  the  several  courts  there ;  use  them 
so  much  to  your  face,  that  they  may  not  look  upon  you  as  a 
stranger.  Observe,  and  take  their  ton,  even  to  their  affectations 
and  follies ;  for  such  there  are,  and  perhaps  should  be,  at  all 
courts.  Stay,  in  all  events,  at  Berlin,  till  I  inform  you  of  Sir 
Charles  Williams's  arrival  at  Dresden ;  where  I  suppose  you 
would  not  care  to  be  before  him,  and  where  you  may  go  as  soon 
after  him  as  ever  you  please.  Your  time  there  will  neither  be 
unprofitably  nor  disagreeably  spent ;  he  will  introduce  you  into 
all  the  best  company,  though  he  can  introduce  you  to  none  so 
good  as  his  own.  He  has  of  late  applied  himself  very  seriously  to 
foreign  affairs,  especially  those  of  Saxony  and  Poland ;  he  knows 
them  perfectly  well,  and  will  tell  you  what  he  knows.  He  always 
expresses,  and  I  have  good  reason  to  believe  very  sincerely,  great 
kindness  and  affection  for  you. 

The  works  of  the  late  Lord  Bolingbroke  are  just  published, 
and  have  plunged  me  into  philosophical  studies ;  which  hitherto 
I  have  not  been  much  used  to,  or  delighted  with  ;  convinced 
of  the  futility  of  those  researches :  but  I  have  read  his  Philo- 
sophical Essay  upon  the  extent  of  human  knowledge,  which,  by 
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the  way,  makes  two  large  quartos  and  a  half.  He  there  shows 
very  clearly,  and  with  most  splendid  eloquence,  what  the  human 
mind  can,  and  cannot  do;  that  our  understandings  are  wisely 
calculated  for  our  place  in  this  planet,  and  for  the  link  which  we 
form  in  the  universal  chain  of  things ;  but  that  they  are  by  no 
means  capable  of  that  degree  of  knowledge,  which  our  curiosity 
makes  us  search  after,  and  which  our  vanity  makes  us  often 
believe  we  arrive  at.  I  shall  not  recommend  to  you  the  reading 
of  that  work ;  but,  when  you  return  hither,  I  shall  recommend 
to  your  frequent  and  diligent  perusal  all  his  tracts  that  are 
relative  to  our  history  and  constitution ;  upon  which  he  throws 
lights,  and  scatters  graces,  which  no  other  writer  has  ever  done. 

Reading,  which  was  always  a  pleasure  to  me,  in  the  time  even 
of  my  greatest  dissipation,  is  now  become  my  only  refuge  ;  and, 
I  fear,  I  indulge  it  too  much  at  the  expense  of  my  eyes.  But 
what  can  I  do  ?  I  must  do  something ;  I  cannot  bear  absolute 
idleness ;  my  ears  grow  every  day  more  useless  to  me,  my  eyes 
consequently  more  necessary :  I  will  not  hoard  them  like  a  miser, 
but  will  rather  risk  the  loss,  than  not  enjoy  the  use  of  them. 

Pray  let  me  know  all  the  particulars,  not  only  of  your  reception 
at  Munich,  but  also  at  Berlin ;  at  the  latter,  I  believe,  it  will  be 
a  good  one ;  for  his  Prussian  Majesty  knows  that  I  have  long 
been  an  admirer  and  respecter  off  his  great  and  various  talents. 
Adieu. 

LETTER  CCCV 

LONDON,  February  i,  1754. 

Mv  Dear  Friend:  I  received,  yesterday,  yours  of  the  12th 
from  Munich ;  in  consequence  of  which,  I  direct  this  to  you 
there,  though  I  directed  my  three  last  to  Berlin,  where  I  sup- 
pose you  will  find  them  at  your  arrival.  Since  you  are  not  only 
domesticated,  but  niche'  at  Munich,  you  are  much  in  the  right 
to  stay  there.  It  is  not  by  seeing  places  that  one  knows  them, 
but  by  familiar  and  daily  conversations  with  the  people  of  fashion. 
I  would  not  care  to  be  in  the  place  of  that  prodigy  of  beauty, 
whom  you  are  to  drive  dans  la  course  de  Traineaux ;  and  I  am  apt 
to  think  you  are  much  more  likely  to  break  her  bones,  than  she 
is,  though  ever  so  cruel,  to  break  your  heart.  ^  vj ,  \  *xxv  t*qX. 
vol.  11. — 21 
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sure,  but  that,  according  to  all  the  rules  of  gallantry,  you  are 
obliged  to  overturn  her  on  purpose :  in  the  first  place,  for  the 
chance  of  seeing  her  b— e ;  in  the  next,  for  the  sake  of  the 
contrition  and  concern  which  it  would  give  you  an  opportunity 
of  showing :  and,  lastly,  upon  account  of  all  the  gentillesses  et 
Jpigrammes,  which  it  would  naturally  suggest  Voiture  has  made 
several  stanzas  upon  an  accident  of  that  kind,  which  happened 
to  a  lady  of  his  acquaintance.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  wit  in 
them,  rather  too  much ;  for,  according  to  the  taste  of  those 
times,  they  are  full  of  what  the  Italians  call  concetti  spiritosissirm ; 
the  Spaniards  agudeze ;  and  we,  affectation  and  quaintness.  I 
hope  you  have  endeavoured  to  suit  your  Traineau  to  the  char- 
acter of  the  fair  one  whom  it  is  to  contain.  If  she  is  of  an 
irascible,  impetuous  disposition  (as  fine  women  can  sometimes 
be),  you  will  doubtless  place  her  in  the  body  of  a  lion,  a  tiger, 
a  dragon,  or  some  tremendous  beast  of  prey  and  fury ;  if  she 
is  a  sublime  and  stately  beauty,  which  I  think  more  probable 
(for  unquestionably  she  is  hogh  gebohme 1),  you  will,  I  suppose, 
provide  a  magnificent  swan  or  proud  peacock  for  her  reception ; 
but  if  she  is  all  tenderness  and  softness,  you  have,  to  be  sure, 
taken  care  amorous  doves  and  wanton  sparrows  should  seem  to 
flutter  round  her.  Proper  mottos,  I  take  it  for  granted  that  you 
have  eventually  prepared  ;  but  if  not,  you  may  find  a  great  many 
ready-made  ones  in  Les  Entretiens  d'Arutte  et  (P Eugene,  sur  Us 
Devises,  written  by  Pere  Bouhours,  and  worth  your  reading  at 
any  time.  I  will  not  say  to  you,  upon  this  occasion,  like  the 
Father  in  Ovid, 

Parce,  puer,  stimulis,  et  fortius  utere  loris.3 

On  the  contrary,  drive  on  briskly  ;  it  is  not  the  chariot  of  the  sun 
that  you  drive,  but  you  carry  the  sun  in  your  chariot ;  conse- 
quently, the  faster  it  goes,  the  less  it  will  be  likely  to  scorch  or 
consume.     This  is  Spanish  enough,  I  am  sure. 

If  this  finds  you  still  at  Munich,  pray  make  many  compliments 
from  me  to  Mr.  Burrish,  to  whom  I  am  very  much  obliged  .for  all 
his  kindness  to  you ;  it  is  true,  that  while  I  had  power  I  endea- 
voured to  serve  him ;  but  it  is  as  true  too,  that  I  served  many  others 
more,  who  have  neither  returned  nor  remembered  those  services. 

1  [Sic.]  ^Metam.,  V\b.  vi.,  127.] 
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I  have  been  very  ill  this  last  fortnight,  of  your  old  Carniolian 
complaint,  the  arthritis  vaga ;  luckily,  it  did  not  fall  upon  my 
breast,  but  seized  on  my  right  arm ;  there  it  fixed  its  seat  of 
empire  ;  but,  as  in  all  tyrannical  governments,  the  remotest  parts 
felt  their  share  of  its  severity.  Last  post  I  was  not  able  to  hold 
a  pen  long  enough  to  write  to  you,  and  therefore  desired  Mr. 
Grevenkop  to  do  it  for  me  ;  but  that  letter  was  directed  to 
Berlin.  My  pain  is  now  much  abated,  though  I  have  still  some 
fine  remains  of  it  in  my  shoulder,  where  I  fear  it  will  tease  me 
a  great  while.  I  must  be  careful  to  take  Horace's  advice,  and 
consider  well,  Quid  valeanl  humeri,  quidferre  recusent. 

Lady  Chesterfield  bids  me  make  you  her  compliments,  and 
assure  you,  that  the  music  will  be  much  more  welcome  to  her 
with  you,  than  without  you. 

In  some  of  my  last  letters,  which  were  directed  to,  and  wilj, 
I  suppose,  wait  for  you  at  Berlin,  I  complimented  you,  and  with 
justice,  upon  your  great  improvement  of  late  in  the  epistolary 
way,  both  with  regard  to  the  style  and  the  turn  of  your  letters  ; 
your  four  or  five  last  to  me  have  been  very  good  ones,-  and  one 
that  you  wrote  to  Mr.  Harte,  upon  the  new  year,  was  so  pretty 
a  one,  and  he  was  so  much  and  so  justly  pleased  with  it,  that  he 
sent  it  me  from  Windsor  the  instant  he  had  read  it.  This  talent 
(and  a  most  necessary  one  it  is  in  the  course  of  life)  is  to  be  ac- 
quired by  resolving,  and  taking  pains  to  acquire  it ;  and,  indeed, 
so  is  every, talent  except  poetry,  which  is  undoubtedly  a  gift. 
Think,  therefore,  night  and  day,  of  the  turn,  the  purity,  the 
correctness,  the  perspicuity,  and  the  elegancy  of  whatever  you 
speak  or  write ;  take  my  word  for  it,  your  labour  will  not  be  in 
vain,  but  greatly  rewarded  by  the  harvest  of  praise  and  success 
which  it  will  bring  you.  Delicacy  of  turn,  and  elegancy  of 
style,  are  ornaments  as  necessary  to  common  sense,  as  attentions, 
address,  and  fashionable  manners,  are  to  common  civility  ;  both 
may  subsist  without  them,  but  then,  without  being  of  the  least 
use  to  the  owner.  The  figure  of  a  man  is  exactly  the  same,  in 
dirty  rags,  or  in  the  finest  and  best  chosen  clothes  ;  but  in  which 
of  the  two  he  is  the  most  likely  to  please,  and  to  be  received  in 
good  company,  I  leave  to  you  to  determine. 

Both  my  arm  and  my  paper  hint  to  me,  to  bid  you  good-night. 


\ 
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LETTER  CCCVI 

LONDON,  February  12,  1754. 

My  Dear  Friend  :,  I  take  my  aim,  and  let  off  this  letter  at 
you  at  Berlin ;  I  should  be  sorry  it  missed  you,  because  I  believe 
you  will  read  it  with  as  much  pleasure  as  I  write  it.  It  is  to 
inform  you,  that,  after  some  difficulties  and  dangers,  your  seat 
in  the  new  Parliament  is  at  last  absolutely  secured,  and  that 
without  opposition,  or  the  least  necessity  of  your  personal  trouble 
or  appearance.  This  success,  I  must  further  inform  you,  is  in  a 
great  degree  owing  to  Mr.  Eliot's  friendship  to  us  both ;  for  he 
brings  you  in  with  himself  at.  his  surest  borough.1  As  it  was 
impossible  to  act  with  more  zeal  and  friendship  than  Mr.  Eliot2 
has  acted  in  this  whole  affair,  I  desire  that  you  will,  by  the  very 
next  post,  write  him  a  letter  of  thanks  ;  warm  and  young  thanks, 
not  old  and  cold  ones.  You  may  enclose  it  in  yours  to  me,  and 
I  will  send  it  to  him,  for  he  is  now  in  Cornwall. 

Thus,  sure  of  being  a  senator,  I  daresay  you  do  not  propose  to 
be  one  of  the  pedarii  senatores,  el  pedibus,  ire  in  sententiam  ;  for,  as 
the  House  of  Commons  is  the  theatre  where  you  must  make 
your  fortune  and  figure  in  the  world,  you  must  resolve  to  be  an 
actor,  and  not  a  persona  nwta,  which  is  just  equivalent  to  a  candle- 
snuffer  upon  other  theatres.  Whoever  does  not  shine  there,  is 
obscure,  insignificant,  and  contemptible  ;  and  you  cannot  con- 
ceive how  easy  it  is  for  a  man  of  half  your  sense  and  knowledge 
to  shine  there  if  he  pleases.  The  receipt  to  make  a  speaker, 
and  an  applauded  one  too,  is  short  and  easy.  Take  of  common 
sense  quantum  sufficit,  add  a  little  application  to  the  rules  and 
orders  of  the  House,  throw  obvious  thoughts  in  a  new  light,  and 
make  up  the  whole  with  a  large  quantity  of  purity,  correctness, 
and  elegancy  of  style.  Take  it  for  granted,  that  by  far  the 
greatest  part  of  mankind  do  neither  analyse  nor  search  to  the 
bottom  ;  they  are  incapable  of  penetrating  deeper  than  the  sur- 
face. All  have  senses  to  be  gratified,  very  few  have  reason  to 
be  applied  to,     Graceful  utterance  and  action  please  their  eyes, 

ijThis  arrangement  was  in  its  details  slightly  altered.  At  the  general  election, 
in  the  spring  of  1754,  Mr.  Eliot  was  returned  for  St.  Germains,  and  Mr.  Stanhope 
for  Liskeard.     M.] 

3fSee  note  to  Letter  CXX.1 
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elegant  diction  tickles  their  ears  ;  but  strong  reason  would  be 
thrown  away  upon  them.  I  am  not  only  persuaded  by  theory, 
but  convinced  by  my  experience,  that  (supposing  a  certain 
degree  of  common  sense)  what  is  called  a  good  speaker*  is  as 
much  a  mechanic  as  a  good  shoemaker ;  and  that  the  two  (trades 
are  equally  to  be  learned  by  the  same  degree  of  application. 
Therefore,  for  God's  sake,  let  this  trade  be  the  principal  object 
of  your  thoughts ;  never  lose  sight  of  it.  Attend  minutely  to 
your  style,  whatever  language  you  speak  or  write  in;  seek  for 
the  best  words,  and  think  of  the  best  turns.  Whenever  you 
doubt  of  the  propriety  or  elegancy  of  any  word,  search  the 
dictionary  or  some  good  author  for  it,  or  inquire  of  somebody 
who  is  master  of  that  language ;  and,  in  a  little  time,  propriety 
and  elegancy  of  diction  will  become  so  habitual  to  you,  that 
they  will  cost  you  no  more  trouble.  As  I  have  laid  this  down  to 
be  mechanical  and  attainable  by  whoever  will  take  the  necessary 
pains,  there  will  be  no  great  vanity  in  my  saying,  that  I  saw  the 
importance  of  the  object  so  early,  and  attended  to  it  so  young, 
that  it  would  now  cost  me  more  trouble  to  speak  or  write 
ungrammatically,  vulgarly,  and  inelegantly,  than  ever  it  did  to 
avoid  doing  so.  The  late  Lord  Bolingbroke,  without  the  least 
trouble,  talked  all  day  long  full  as  elegantly  as  he  wrote.  Why  ? 
Not  by  a  peculiar  gift  from  heaven ;  but,  as  he  has  often  told  me 
himself,  by  an  early  and  constant  attention  to  his  style.  The 
present  Solicitor-General,  Murray,1  has  less  law  than  many  law- 
yers, but  has  more  practice  than  any  ;  merely  upon  account  of 
his  eloquence,  of  which  he  has  a  never-failing  stream.  I  re- 
member so  long  ago  as  when  I  was  at  Cambridge,  whenever  I 
read  pieces  of  eloquence  (and  indeed  they  were  my  chief  study) 
whether  ancient  or  modern,  I  used  to  write  down  the  shining 
passages,  and  then  translate  them,  as  well  and  as  elegantly  as 
ever  I  could ;  if  Latin  or  French,  into  English ;  if  English,  into 
French.  This,  which  I  practised  for  some  years,  not  only  im- 
proved and  formed  my  style,  but  imprinted  in  my  mind  and 
memory  the  best  thoughts  of  the  best  authors.  The  trouble 
was  little,  but  the  advantage  1  have  experienced  was  great. 
While  you  are  abroad,  you  can  neither  have  time  nor  oppor- 

1  [See  note  to  Letter  CCXU1I.] 
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tunity  to  read  pieces  of  English  or  parliamentary  eloquence,  as 
1  hope;  you  will  carefully  do  when  you  return ;  but,  in  the  mean- 
time, whenever  pieces  of  French  eloquence  come  in  your  way, 
such  as  the  speeches  of  persons  received  into  the  Academy, 
oraisons  fun&bres,  representations  of  the  several  Parliaments  to 
the  King,  etc.,  read  them  in  that  view,  in  that  spirit ;  observe 
the  harmony,  the  turn  and  elegancy  of  the  style ;  examine  in 
what  you  think  it  might  have  been  better ;  and  consider  in  what, 
had  you  written  it  yourself,  you  might  have  done  worse.  Com- 
pare the  different  manners  of  expressing  the  same  thoughts,  in 
different  authors;  and  observe  how  differently  the  same  things 
appear  in  different  dresses.  Vulgar,  coarse,  and  ill-chosen  words 
will  deform  and  degrade  the  best  thoughts,  as  much  as  rags  and 
dirt  will  the  best  figure.  In  short,  you  now  know  your  object ; 
pursue  it  steadily,  and  have  no  digressions  that  are  not  relative 
to,  and  connected  with,  the  main  action.  Your  success  in  Parlia- 
ment will  effectually  remove  all  other  objections  ;  either  a  foreign 
or  a  domestic  destination  will  no  longer  be  refused  you,  if  you 
make  your  way  to  it  through  Westminster. 

I  think  I  may  now  say,  that  I  am  quite  recovered  from  my 
late  illness,  strength  and  spirits  excepted,  which  are  not  yet 
restored.  Aix-la-Chapelle  and  Spa  will,  I  believe,  answer  all 
my  purposes. 

I  long  to  hear  an  account  of  your  reception  at  Berlin,  which 
I  fancy  will  be  a  most  gracious  one.     Adieu. 

LETTER  CCCVII 

I  LONDON,  February  15,  1754. 

My  Dear  Friend  :  I  can  now  with  great  truth  apply  your  own 
motto  to  you,  Nullum  numen  abest,  si  sit  prudentia.  You  are  sure 
of  'being,  as  early  as  your  age  will  permit,  a  Member  of  that 
House  which  is  the  only  road  to  figure  and  fortune  in  this 
country.  Those,  indeed,  who  are  bred  up  to,  and  distinguish 
themselves  in  particular  professions,  as  the  army,  the  navy,  and 
the  law,  may,  by  their  own  merit,  raise  themselves  to  a  certain 
degree ;  but  you  may  observe  too,  that  they  never  get  to  the  top, 
without  the  assistance  of  parliamentary  talents  and  influence. 
The  means  of  distinguishing  yourself  in  Parliament  are,  as  I 
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told  you  in  my  last,  much  more  easily  attained  than  I  believe 
you  imagine.  Close  attendance  to  the  business  of  the  House 
will  soon  give  you  the  parliamentary  routine ;  and  strict  attention 
to  your  style  will  soon  make  you,  not  only  a  speaker,  but  a  good 
one.  The  vulgar  look  upon  a  man  who  is  reckoned  a  fine 
speaker,  as  a  phenomenon,  a  supernatural  being,  and  endowed 
with  some  peculiar  gift  of  Heaven ;  they  stare  at  him,  if  he 
walks  in  the  Park,  and  cry,  that  is  he.  You  will,  I  am  sure,  view 
him  in  a  juster  light,  and  nulla  formidine.  You  will  consider 
him  only  as  a  man  of  good  sense,  who  adorns  common  thoughts 
with  the  graces  of  elocution,  and  the  elegancy  of  style.  The 
miracle  will  then  cease ;  and  you  will  be  convinced,  that  with 
the  same  application,  and  attention  to  the  same  objects,  you 
may  most  certainly  equal,  and  perhaps  surpass,  this  prodigy.  Sir 
William  Yonge,1  with  not  a  quarter  of  your  parts,  and  not  a 
thousandth  part  of  your  knowledge,  has,  by  a  glibness  of  tongue 
singly,  raised  himself  successfully  to  the  best  employments  of  the 
kingdom :  he  has  been  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  Lord  of  the 
Treasury,  Secretary  at  War,  and  is  now  Vice-Treasurer  of  Ireland  ; 
and  all  this  with  a  most  sullied,  not  to  say  blasted  character. 
Represent  the  thing  to  yourself,  as  it  really  is,  easily  attainable, 
and  you  will  find  it  so.  Have  but  ambition  enough  passionately  to 
desire  the  object,  and  spirit  enough  to  use  the  means,  and  I  will 
be  answerable  for  your  success.  When  I  was  younger  than  you 
are,  I  resolved  within  myself  that  I  would  in  all  events  be  a 
speaker  in  Parliament,  and  a  good  one  too,  if  I  could.  I  con- 
sequently never  lost  sight  of  that  object,  and  never  neglected 
any  of  the  means  that  I  thought  led  to  it.  I  succeeded  to  a 
certain  degree ;  and,  I  assure  you,  with  great  ease,  and  without 
superior  talents.  Young  people  are  very  apt  to  overrate  both 
men  and  things,  from  not  being  enough  acquainted  with  them. 
In  proportion  as  you  come  to  know  them  better,  you  will  value 
them  less.  You  will  find  that  reason,  which  always  ought  to 
direct  mankind,  seldom  does ;  but  that  passions  and  weaknesses 
commonly  usurp  its  seat,  and  rule  in  its  stead.  You  will  find, 
that  the  ablest  have  their  weak  sides  too,  and  are  only  com- 


l[See  Pope,  Epilogue  to  Satires,  L,  68.     '*  The flowers  of  Bubo  and  the  flow  of 
Yonge"    Bubo  was  Bubb  Dodington.] 
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paratively  able,  with  regard  to  the  still  weaker  herd :  having 
fewer  weaknesses  themselves,  they  are  able  to  avail  themselves 
of  the  innumerable  ones  of  the  generality  of  mankind ;  being 
more  masters  of  themselves,  they  become  more  easily  masters 
of  others.  They  address  themselves  to  their  weaknesses,  their 
senses,  their  passions ;  never  to  their  reason ;  and  consequently 
seldom  fail  of  success.  But  then  analyse  those  great,  those 
governing,  and,  as  the  vulgar  imagine,  those  perfect  characters: 
and  you  will  find  the  great  Brutus  a  thief  in  Macedonia,  the 
great  Cardinal  Richelieu  a  jealous  poetaster,  and  the  great  Duke 
of  Marlborough  a  miser.  Till  you  come  to  know  mankind  by 
your  own  experience,  I  know  no  thing,  nor  no  man,  that  can  in 
the  meantime  bring  you  so  well  acquainted  with  them  as  le  Due 
de  la  Rochefoucault :  his  little  book  of  Maxims,  which  I  would 
advise  you  to  look  into,  for  some  moments  at  least,  every  day 
of  your  life,  is,  I  fear,  too  like,  and  too  exact  a  picture  of  human 
nature :  I  own,  it  seems  to  degrade  it ;  but  yet  my  experience 
does  not  convince  me  that  it  degrades  it  unjustly. 

Now,  to  bring  all  this  home  to  my  first  point  All  these 
considerations  should  not  only  invite  you  to  attempt  to  make  a 
figure  in  Parliament ;  but  encourage  you  to  hope  that  you  shall 
succeed.  To  govern  mankind,  one  must  not  overrate  them  :  and 
to  please  an  audience,  as  a  speaker,  one  must  not  overvalue  it 
When  I  first  came  into  the  House  of  Commons,  I  respected  that 
assembly  as  a  venerable  one ;  and  felt  a  certain  awe  upon  me : 
but,  upon  better  acquaintance,  that  awe  soon  vanished  ;  and  1 
discovered  that,  of  the  five  hundred  and  sixty,  not  above  thirty 
could  understand  reason,  and  that  all  the  rest  were  peuple  ;  that 
those  thirty  only  required  plain  common  sense,  dressed  up  in  good 
language  ;  and  that  all  the  others  only  required  flowing  and 
harmonious  periods,  whether  they  conveyed  any  meaning  or  not ; 
having  ears  to  hear,  but  not  sense  enough  to  judge.  These 
considerations  made  me  speak  with  little  concern  the  first  time, 
with  less  the  second,  and  with  none  at  all  the  third.  I  gave 
myself  no  farther  trouble  about  anything,  except  my  elocution 
and  my  style;  presuming,  without  much  vanity,  that  I  had 
common  sense  sufficient  not  to  talk  nonsense.  Fix  these  three 
truths  strongly  in  your  mind ;  First,  that  it  is  absolutely  necessary 
for  you  to  speak  in  Parliament ;  secondly,  that  it  only  requires  a 
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little  human  attention,  and  no  supernatural  gifts ;  and  thirdly, 
that  you  have  all  the  reason  in  the  world  to  think  that  you  shall 
speak  well.  When  we  meet,  this  shall  be  the  principal  subject 
of  our  conversations;  and  if  you  will  follow  my  advice,  I  will 
answer  for  your  success. 

Now  from  great  things  to  little  ones ;  the  transition  is  to  me 
easy,  because  nothing  seems  little  to  me,  that  can  be  of  any  use 
to  you.  I  hope  you  take  great  care  of  your  mouth  and  teeth, 
and  that  you  clean  them  well  every  morning  with  a  sponge  and 
tepid  water,  with  a  few  drops  of  arquebusade  water  dropped 
into  it ;  besides  washing  your  mouth  carefully  after  every  meal. 
I  do  insist  upon  your  never  using  those  sticks,  or  any  hard 
substance  whatsoever,  which  always  rub  away  the  gums  and 
destroy  the  varnish  of  the  teeth.  I  speak  this  from  woful 
experience ;  for  my  negligence  of  my  teeth,  when  I  was  younger 
than  you  are,  made  them  bad ;  and  afterwards,  my  desire  to 
have  them  look  better,  made  me  use  sticks,  irons,  etc.,  which 
totally  destroyed  them ;  so  that  I  have  not  now  above  six  or 
seven  left.  I  lost  one  this  morning,  which  suggested  this  advice 
to  you. 

I  have  received  the  tremendous  wild  boar,  which  your  still 
more  tremendous  arm  slew  in  the  immense  deserts  of  the  Pa- 
latinate ;  but  have  not  yet  tasted  of  it,  as  it  is  hitherto  above 
my  low  regimen.  The  late  King  of  Prussia,  whenever  he  killed 
any  number  of  wild  boars,  used  to  oblige  the  Jews  to  buy  them, 
at  a  high  price,  though  they  could  eat  none  of  them ;  so  they 
defrayed  the  expense  of  his  hunting.  His  son  has  juster  rules 
of  government,  as  the  Code  Frtdiric  plainly  shows. 

I  hope  that  by  this  time  you  are  as  well  cmcH  at  Berlin  as 
you  were  at  Munich ;  but  if  not,  you  are  sure  of  being  so  at 
Dresden.     Adieu. 

LETTER  CCCVIII 

London,  February  26,  1754. 

My  Dear  Friend  :  I  have  received  your  letters  of  the  4th, 
from  Munich,  and  of  the  11th  from  Ratisbon;  but  I  have  not 
received  that  of  the  31st  January,  to  which  you  refer  in  the 
former.     It  is  to  this  negligence  and  uncertainty  of  \W  ^srX., 
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that  you  owe  your  accidents  between  Munich  and  Ratisbon  :  for, 
had  you  received  my  letters  regularly,  you  would  have  received 
one  from  me,  before  you  left  Munich,  in  which  I  advised  you  to 
stay,  since  you  were  so  well  there.  But,  at  all  events,  you  were 
in  the  wrong  to  set  out  from  Munich  in  such  weather  and  such 
roads ;  since  you  could  never  imagine  that  I  had  set  my  heart 
so  much  upon  your  going  to  Berlin,  as  to  venture  your  being 
buried  in  the  snow  for  it.  Upon  the  whole,  considering  all,  you 
are  very  well  off.  You  do  very  well,  in  my  mind,  to  return  to 
Munich,  or  at  least  to  keep  within  the  circle  of  Munich,  Ratisbon, 
and  Manheim,  till  the  weather  and  the  roads  are  good :  stay  at 
each  or  any  of  those  places  as  long  as  ever  you  please  ;  for  I  am 
extremely  indifferent  about  your  going  to  Berlin. 

As  to  our  meeting,  I  will  tell  you  my  plan,  and  you  may  form 
your  own  accordingly.  I  propose  setting  out  from  hence  the 
last  week  in  April,  then  drinking  the  Aix-la-Chapelle  waters 
for  a  week,  and  from  thence  being  at  Spa  about  the  15th  of 
May,  where  I  shall  stay  two  months  at  most,  and  then  return 
straight  to  England.  As  I  both  hope  and  believe  that  there 
will  be  no  mortal  at  Spa  during  my  residence  there,  the  fashion- 
able season  not  beginning  till  the  middle  of  July,  I  would  by 
no  means  have  you  come  there  at  first,  to  be  locked  up  with  me 
and  some  few  Capucins,  for  two  months,  in  that  miserable  hole ; 
but  I  would  advise  you  to  stay  where  you  like  best,  till  about 
the  first  week  in  July,  and  then  to  come  and  pick  me  up  at  Spa, 
or  meet  me  upon  the  road  at  Liege  or  Brussels.  As  for  the 
intermediate  time,  should  you  be  weary  of  Manheim  and  Munich, 
you  may,  if  you  please,  go  to  Dresden,  to  Sir  Charles  Williams, 
who  will  be  there  before  that  time ;  or  you  may  come  for  a 
month  or  six  weeks  to  the  Hague ;  or,  in  short,  go  or  stay 
wherever  you  like  best.     So  much  for  your  motions. 

As  you  have  sent  for  all  the  letters  directed  to  you  at  Berlin, 
you  will  receive  from  thence  volumes  of  mine,  among  which  you 
will  easily  perceive  that  some  were  calculated  for  a  supposed 
perusal  previous  to  your  opening  them.  I  will  not  repeat  any- 
thing contained  in  them,  excepting  that  I  desire  you  will  send 
me  a  warm  and  cordial  letter  of  thanks  for  Mr.  Eliot ;  who  has, 
in  the  most  friendly  manner  imaginable,  fixed  you  at  his  own 
borough  of  Liskeard,  where  you  will  be  elected  jointly  with  him, 
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without  the  least  opposition  or  difficulty.     I  will  forward  that 
letter  to  him  into  Cornwall,  where  he  now  is. 

Now  that  you  are  to  be  soon  a  man  of  business,  I  heartily  wish 
that  you  would  immediately  begin  to  be  a  man  of  method  ; 
nothing  contributing  more  to  facilitate  and  despatch  business, 
than  method  and  order.  Have  order  and  method  in  your 
accounts,  in  your  reading,  in  the  allotment  of  your  time ;  in 
short,  in  everything.  You  cannot  conceive  how  much  time  you 
will  save  by  it,  nor  how  much  better  everything  you  do  will  be 
done.  The  Duke  of  Marlborough 1  did  by  no  means  spend,  but 
he  slatterned  himself  into  that  immense  debt,  which  is  not  yet 
near  paid  off.  The  hurry  and  confusion  of  the  Duke  of  New- 
castle do  not  proceed  from  his  business,  but  from  his  want  of 
method  in  it.  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  who  had  ten  times  the 
business  to  do,  was  never  seen  in  a  hurry,  because  he  always 
did  it  with  method  The  head  of  a  man  who  has  business,  and 
no  method  nor  order,  is  properly  that  rudis  indigeslaque  moles  quant 
dixere  chaos.  As  you  must  be  conscious  that  you  are  extremely 
negligent  and  slatternly,  I  hope  you  will  resolve  not  to  be  so  for 
the  future.  Prevail  with  yourself,  only  to  observe  good  method 
and  order  for  one  fortnight ;  and  I  will  venture  to  assure  you, 
that  you  will  never  neglect  them  afterwards,  you  will  find  such 
conveniency  and  advantage  arising  from  them.  Method  is  the 
great  advantage  that  lawyers  have  over  other  people,  in  speaking 
in  Parliament ;  for,  as  they  must  necessarily  observe  it  in  their 
pleadings  in  the  Courts  of  Justice,  it  becomes  habitual  to  them 
everywhere  else.  Without  making  you  a  compliment,  I  can  tell 
you  with  pleasure,  that  order,  method,  and  more  activity  of  mind, 
are  all  that  you  want,  to  make,  some  day  or  other,  a  considerable 
figure  in  business.  You  have  more  useful  knowledge,  more  dis- 
cernment of  characters,  and  much  more  discretion,  than  is  common 
at  your  age ;  much  more,  I  am  sure,  than  I  had  at  that  age. 
Experience  you  cannot  yet  have,  and  therefore  trust  in  the 
meantime  to  mine.  I  am  an  old  traveller ;  am  well  acquainted 
with  all  the  bye  as  well  as  the  great  roads ;  I  cannot  misguide  you 
from  ignorance,  and  you  are  very  sure  I  shall  not  from  design. 

1  [Charles  Spencer,  fourth  Earl  of  Sunderland,  succeeded  in  1733  as  heir,  in  the 
female  line,  to  the  Dukedom  of  Marlborough.  At  his  death,  in  1758,  he  had 
attained  high  military  rank,  and  even  perhaps  military  reputaXiou.    Nl.\ 
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I  can  assure  you,  that  you  will  have  no  opportunity  of  sub* 
scribing  yourself,  my  Excellency's,1  etc.  Retirement  and  quiet 
were  my  choice  some  years  ago,  while  I  had  all  my  senses,  and 
health  and  spirits  enough  to  carry  on  business  ;  but  now  that  1 
have  lost  my  hearing,  and  that  I  find  my  constitution  declining 
daily,  they  are  become  my  necessary  and  only  refuge.  I  know 
myself  (no  common  piece  of  knowledge  let  me  tell  you),  I  know 
what  I  can,  what  I  cannot,  and  consequently  what  I  ought  to 
do.  I  ought  not,  and  therefore  will  not,  return  to  business, 
when  I  am  much  less  fit  for  it  than  I  was  when  I  quitted  it 
Still  less  will  I  go  to  Ireland,  where,  from  my  deafness  and 
infirmities,  I  must  necessarily  make  a  different  figure  from  that 
which  I  once  made  there.  My  pride  would  be  too  much  morti- 
fied by  that  difference.  The  two  important  senses  of  seeing  and 
hearing  should  not  only  be  good,  but  quick,  in  business ;  and 
the  business  of  a  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland  (if  he  will  do  it 
himself)  requires  both  those  senses  in  the  highest  perfection. 
It  was  the  Duke  of  Dorset's  not  doing  the  business  himself,  but 
giving  it  up  to  favourites,  that  has  occasioned  all  this  confusion 
in  Ireland ;  and  it  was  my  doing  the  whole  myself,  without 
either  Favourite,  Minister,  or  Mistress,  that  made  my  administra- 
tion so  smooth  and  quiet.  I  remember,  when  I  named  the  late 
Mr.  Liddel2  for  my  Secretary,  everybody  was  much  surprised 
at  it ;  and  some  of  my  friends  represented  to  me,  that  he  was 
no  man  of  business,  but  only  a  very  genteel,  pretty  young  fellow ; 
I  assured  them,  and  with  truth,  that  that  was  the  very  reason 
why  I  chose  him ;  for  that  I  was  resolved  to  do  all  the  business 
myself,  and  without  even  the  suspicion  of  having  a  minister; 
which  the  Lord  Lieutenant's  Secretary,  if  he  is  a  man  of  busi- 

1  [This  passage  shows  that  some  overture  was  made,  or  expected  to  be  made,  to 
Lord  Chesterfield  to  resume  the  Lord  Lieutenancy  of  Ireland.  Already,  in  1750, 
he  had  refused  the  offer  of  a  high  Cabinet  office,  the  Presidency  of  the  Council 
"  Lord  Chesterfield  has  declined  it/'  writes  Horace  Walpole,  "  for  he  says  he  cannot 
hear  causes,  as  he  is  grown  deaf"  (to  Sir  H.  Mann,  December  19,  1750).  A  subse- 
quent letter  from  Walpole  shows  that  Lord  Chesterfield  gave  another  reason  for  his 
refusal :  "he  said  he  would  not  be  President,  because  he  would  not  be  between 
two  fires,"  meaning  the  Pelham  brothers.  He  added,  "  The  two  brothers  are  like 
Arbuthnot's  Lindamira  and  Indamora ;  the  latter  was  a  peaceable  tractable  gentle- 
woman, but  her  sister  was  always  quarrelling  and  kicking;  and  as  they  grew 
together,  there  was  no  parting  them"  (Walpole  to  Mann,  December  22,  1750). 
On  Lord  Chesterfield's  refusal,  the  office  was  conferred  on  Lord  Granville.     M.J 

2 [Richard  Liddel,  M.P.  for  Bossiney  in  Cornwall.    He  died  in  June,  1746.    M.] 
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ness,  is  always  supposed,  and  commonly  with  reason,  to  be. 
Moreover,  I  look  upon  myself  now  to  be  emeritus  in  business, 
in  which  I  have  been  near  forty  years  together ;  I  give  it  up  to 
you :  apply  yourself  to  it,  as  I  have  done,  for  forty  years,  and 
then  I  consent  to  your  leaving  it  for  a  philosophical  retirement, 
among  your  friends  and  your  books.  Statesmen  and  beauties 
are  very  rarely  sensible  of  the  gradations  of  their  decay ;  and, 
too  often  sanguinely  hoping  to  shine  on  in  their  meridian,  often 
set  with  contempt  and  ridicule.  I  retired  in  time,  uti  conviva 
satur ;  or,  as  Pope  says  still  better,  Ere  tittering  youth  shall 
shove  you  from  the  stage,1  My  only  remaining  ambition  is  to 
be  the  counsellor  and  minister  of  your  rising  ambition.  Let 
me  see  my  own  youth  revived  in  you ;  let  me  be  your  Mentor, 
and,  with  your  parts  and  knowledge,  I  promise  you  you  shall 
go  far.  You  must  bring,  on  your  part,  activity  and  attention  ; 
and  I  will  point  out  to  you  the  proper  objects  for  them.  I  own, 
I  fear  but  one  thing  for  you,  and  that  is  what  one  has  generally 
the  least  reason  to  fear  from  one  of  your  age  ;  I  mean  your 
laziness ;  which,  if  you  indulge,  will  make  you  stagnate  in  a 
contemptible  obscurity  all  your  life.  It  wili  hinder  you  from 
doing  anything  that  will  deserve  to  be  written,  or  from  writing 
anything  that  may  deserve  to  be  read  ;  and  yet  one  or  other  of 
those  two  objects  should  be  at  least  aimed  at  by  every  rational 
being. 

I  look  upon  indolence  as  a  sort  of  suicide;  for  the  man  is 
effectually  destroyed,  though  the  appetites  of  the  brute  may 
survive.  Business  by  no  means  forbids  pleasures ;  on  the  con- 
trary, they  reciprocally  season  each  other ;  and  I  will  venture  to 
affirm,  that  no  man  enjoys  either  in  perfection,  that  does  not 
join  both.  They  whet  the  desire  for  each  other.  Use  yourself, 
therefore,  in  time,  to  be  alert  and  diligent  in  your  little  concerns ; 
never  procrastinate,  never  put  off  till  to-morrow  what  you  can 

1  [Lord  Chesterfield  does  not  quote  the  line  exactly.  See  second  epistle  of  the 
second  book  of  Pope's  Imitations  of  Horace,  the  closing  lines  : — 

Learn  to  live  well,  or  fairly  make  your  will ; 

You've  played,  and  loved,  and  ate,  and  drunk  your  fill ; 

Walk  sober  off,  before  a  sprightlier  age 

Conies  tittering  on,  and  shoves  you  from  the  stage. 

Leave  such  to  trifle  with  more  grace  and  ease, 

Whom  folly  pleases,  and  whose  follies  please.^ 
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do  to-day ;  and  never  do  two  things  at  a  time  :  pursue  your 
object,  be  it  what  it  will,  steadily  and  indefatigably ;  and  let  any 
difficulties  (if  surmountable)  rather  animate  than  slacken  your 
endeavours.     Perseverance  has  surprising  effects. 

I  wish  you  would  use  yourself  to  translate,  every  day,  only 
three  or  four  lines  from  any  book,  in  any  language,  into  the 
correctest  and  most  elegant  English  that  you  can  think  of;  you 
cannot  imagine  how  it  will  insensibly  form  your  style,  and  give 
you  an  habitual  elegancy  :  it  would  not  take  you  up  a  quarter  of 
an  hour  in  a  day.  This  letter  is  so  long,  that  it  will  hardly  leave 
you  that  quarter  of  an  hour,  the  day  you  receive  it.  So  good- 
night. 

LETTER  CCCIX 

London,  March  8,  1754. 

My  Dear  Friend  :  A  great  and  unexpected  event  has  lately 
happened  in  our  ministerial  world.  Mr.  Pelham  died  last  Mon- 
day, of  a  fever  and  mortification  ;  occasioned  by  a  general 
corruption  of  his  whole  mass  of  blood,  which  had  broke  out 
into  sores  in  his  back.  I  regret  him  as  an  old  acquaintance,  a 
pretty  near  relation,  and  a  private  man,  with  whom  I  have  lived 
many  years  in  a  social  and  friendly  way.  He  meaned  well  to 
the  public ;  and  was  incorrupt  in  a  post  where  corruption  is  com- 
monly contagious.  If  he  was  no  shining,  enterprising  Minister, 
he  was  a  safe  one,  which  I  like  better.  Very  shining  Ministers, 
like  the  Sun,  are  apt  to  scorch  when  they  shine  the  brightest : 
in  our  constitution,  I  prefer  the  milder  light  of  a  less  glaring 
Minister.  His  successor  is  not  yet,  at  least  publicly,  designates. 
You  will  easily  suppose  that  many  are  very  willing,  and  very 
few  able,  to  fill  that  post.  Various  persons  are  talked  of,  by 
different  people,  for  it,  according  as  their  interest  prompts  them 
to  wish,  or  their  ignorance  to  conjecture.  Mr.  Fox  is  the  most 
talked  of ;  he  is  strongly  supported  by  the  Duke  of  Cumberland. 
Mr.  Legge,  the  Solicitor-General,  and  Dr.  Lee,  are  likewise  all 
spoken  of,  upon  the  foot  of  the  Duke  of  Newcastle's,  and  the 
Chancellor's  interest.  Should  it  be  any  one  of  the  three  last, 
I  think  no  great  alterations  will  ensue  ;  but  should  Mr.  Fox 
prevail,  it  would,  in  my  opxmoiv,  *wml  ^toduce  changes  by  no 
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means  favourable  to  the  Duke  of  Newcastle.     In  the  meantime, 
the  wild  conjectures  of  volunteer  politicians,  and  the  ridiculous 
importance  which,  upon  these  occasions,  blockheads  always  en- 
deavour to  give  themselves,  by  grave  looks,  significant  shrugs, 
and  insignificant  whispers,  are  very  entertaining  to  a  bystander, 
as,  thank  God,  I  now  am.     One  knows  something,  but  is  not  yet 
at  liberty  to  tell  it ;  another  has  heard  something  from  a  very 
good  hand  ;  a  third  congratulates  himself  upon  a  certain  degree 
of  intimacy,  which  he  has  long  had  with  every  one  of  the  candi- 
dates, though  perhaps  he  has  never  spoken  twice  to  any  one  of 
them.     In  short,  in  these  sort  of  intervals,  vanity,  interest,  and 
absurdity,  always  display  themselves  in  the  most  ridiculous  light. 
One  who  has  been  so  long  behind  the  scenes  as  I  have,  is  much 
more  diverted  with  the  entertainment,  than  those  can  be  who 
only  see  it  from  the  pit  and  boxes.    I  know  the  whole  machinery 
of  the' interior,  and  can  laugh  the  better  at  the  silly  wonder  and 
wild  conjectures  of  the  uninformed  spectators.     This  accident,  I 
think,  cannot  in  the  least  affect  your  election,  which  is  finally 
settled  with  your  friend  Mr.  Eliot.     For,  let  who  will  prevail,  I 
presume  he  will  consider  me  enough,  not  to  overturn  an  arrange- 
ment of  that  sort,  in  which  he  cannot  possibly  be  personally 
interested.     So  pray  go  on  with  your  parliamentary  preparations. 
Have  that  object  always  in  your  view,  and  pursue  it  with  attention. 
I  take  it  for  granted  that  your  late  residence  in  Germany  has 
made  you  as  perfect  and  correct  in  German,  as  you  were  before 
in  French,  at  least  it  is  worth  your  while  to  be  so  ;  because  it  is 
worth  every  man's  while  to  be  perfectly  master  of  whatever 
language  he  may  ever  have  occasion  to  speak.     A  man  is  not 
himself,  in  a  language  which  he  does  not  thoroughly  possess  ; 
his    thoughts    are   degraded,    when   inelegantly   or   imperfectly 
expressed ;  he  is  cramped  and  confined,  and  consequently  can 
never  appear  to  advantage.    Examine  and  analyse  those  thoughts 
that  strike  you  the  most,  either  in  conversation  or  in  books ;  and 
you  will   find,  that  they  owe  at  least  half  their  merit  to  the 
turn  and  expression  of  them.     There  is  nothing  truer  than  that 
old  saying,  Nihil  dictum  quod  non  prius  dictum.     It  is  only  the 
manner  of  saying  or  writing  it,  that  makes  it  appear  new.     Con- 
vince yourself,  that  manner  is  almost  everything,  in  everything  ; 
and  study  it  accordingly. 
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I  am  this  moment  informed,  and  I  believe  truly,  that  Mr.  Fox l 
is  to  succeed  Mr.  Pelham,  as  First  Commissioner  of  the  Treasury 
and  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  ;  and  your  friend,  Mr.  Yorke, 
of  the  Hague,  to  succeed  Mr.  Fox,  as  Secretary  at  War.  I  am 
not  sorry  for  this  promotion  of  Mr.  Fox,  as  I  have  always  been 
upon  civil  terms  with  him,  and  found  him  ready  to  do  me  any 
little  services.  He  is  frank  and  gentleman-like  in  his  manner : 
and,  to  a  certain  degree,  I  really  believe  will  be  your  friend  upon 
ray  account ;  if  you  can  afterwards  make  him  yours,  upon  your 
own,  tant  rrdettx.     I  have  nothing  more  to  say  now  but  Adieu. 


LETTER  CCCX 

London,  March  15,  1754. 

My  Dear  Friend  :  We  are  here  in  the  midst  of  a  second 
winter ;  the  cold  is  more  severe,  and  the  snow  deeper,  than  they 
were  in  the  first.  I  presume  your  weather  in  Germany  is  not 
much  more  gentle  ;  and,  therefore,  I  hope  that  you  are  quietly 
and  warmly  fixed  at  some  good  town,  and  will  not  risk  a  second 
burial  in  the  snow,  after  your  late  fortunate  resurrection  out  of 
it.  Your  letters,  I  suppose,  have  not  been  able  to  make  their 
way  through  the  ice  ;  for  I  have  received  none  from  you  since 
that  of  the  12th  of  February,  from  Ratisbon.  I  am  the  more 
uneasy  at  this  state  of  ignorance,  because  I  fear  that  you  may 
have  found  some  subsequent  inconveniences  from  your  overturn, 
which  you  might  not  be  aware  of  at  first. 

The  curtain  of  the  political  theatre  was  partly  drawn  up  the 
day  before  yesterday,  and  exhibited  a  scene  which  the  public  in 
general  did  not  expect;  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  was  declared 
First  Lord  Commissioner  of  the  Treasury,  Mr.  Fox  Secretary  of 
State  in  his  room,  and  Mr.  Henry  Legge  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer. The  employments  of  Treasurer  of  the  Navy,  and 
Secretary  at  War,  supposed  to  be  vacant  by  the  promotion  of  Mr. 
Fox  and  Mr.  Legge,  were  to  be  kept  in  petto  till  the  dissolution 
of  this  Parliament,  which  will  probably  be  next  week,  to  avoid 
the  expense  and  trouble  of  unnecessary  re-elections  ;  but  it  was 
generally  supposed  that  Colonel  Yorke,  of  the  Hague,  was  to 

1 1  Henry  Fox  ( 1705-74} ,  first  Baxotv  HoYtoao..  ^**  t***.  \x>  following  letter.] 
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ucceed  Mr.  Fox ;  and  George  Grenville,  Mr.  Legge.  This 
cheme,  had  it  taken  place,  you  are  I  believe  aware,  was  more 

temporary  expedient  for  securing  the  elections  of  the  new 
Parliaments  and  forming  it;  at  its  first  meeting,  to  the  interests 
ad  the  inclinations  of  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  and  the  Chan- 
iilor,  than  a  plan  of  administration  either  intended  or  wished 
>  be  permanent.  This  scheme  was  disturbed  yesterday  :  Mr. 
ox,  who  had  sullenly  accepted  the  seals  the  day  before,  more 
llenly  refused  them  yesterday.1  His  object  was  to  be  First 
>mmissioner  of  the  Treasury,  and  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
id  consequently  to  have  a  share  in  the  election  of  the  new 
irliament,  and  a  much  greater  in  the  management  of  it  when 
tosen.  This  necessary  consequence  of  his  view  defeated  it ;  and 
e  Duke  of  Newcastle  and  the  Chancellor  chose  to  kick  him 
Mttairs  into  the  Secretaryship  of  State,  rather  than  trust  him 
th  either  the  election  or  the  management  of  the  new  Parlia- 
ent.  In  this,  considering  their  respective  situations,  they  cer- 
Lnly  acted  wisely ;  but  whether  Mr.  Fox  has  done  so,  or  not, 

refusing  the  seals,  is  a  point  which  I  cannot  determine.  If 
i  is,  as  I  presume  he  is  animated  with  revenge,  and  I  believe 
>uld  not  be  overscrupulous  in  the  means  of  gratifying  it,  I 
ould  have  thought  he  could  have  done  it  better,  as  Secretary 

State,  with  constant  admission  into  the  closet,  than  as  a  private 
an  at  the  head  of  an  opposition.  But  I  see  all  these  things  at 
o  great  a  distance  to  be  able  to  judge  soundly  of  them.  The 
ue  springs  and  motives  of  political  measures  are  confined  within 
very  narrow  circle,  and  known  to  very  few  ;  the  good  reasons 
leged  are  seldom  the  true  ones.  The  public  commonly  judges, 
*  rather  guesses,  wrong,  and  I  am  now  one  of  that  public.  I 
lerefore  recommend  to  you  a  prudent  Pyrrhonism  in  all  matters 
:  State,  until  you  become  one  of  the  wheels  of  them  yourself, 
id  consequently  acquainted  with  the  general  motion,  at  least, 
f  the  others ;  for  as  to  all  the  minute  and  secret  springs,  that 

1  [On  the  death  of  Pelhara  in  March,  1754,  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  opened  negotia- 
nts with  Fox.  It  was  proposed  that  he  should  be  Secretary  of  State,  and  leader 
the  House  of  Commons,  but  that  the  disposal  of  the  secret  service  money  should 
t  left  in  the  hands  of  the  first  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  who  should  inform  Fox  of  the 
ay  in  which  the  funds  were  used.  Subsequently,  the  duke  refused  to  make  any 
velation  concerning  secret  service  money.  Fox  refused  to  accept  the  altered 
rms,  and  though  he  remained  in  the  Administration  as  Secretary  of  War  it  can 
irdry  be  said  that  he  continued  to  support  the  Ministry.] 

vol/,  il—22 
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contribute  more  or  less  to  the  whole  machine,  no  man  living  ever 
knows  them  all,  not  even  he  who  has  the  principal  direction  of 
it.  As  in  the  human  body,  there  are  innumerable  little  vessels 
and  glands,  that  have  a  good  deal  to  do,  and  yet  escape  the 
knowledge  of  the  most  skilful  anatomist ;  he  will  know  more, 
indeed,  than  those  who  only  see  the  exterior  of  our  bodies,  but 
he  will  never  know  all.  This  bustle,  and  these  changes  at  court, 
far  from  having  disturbed  the  quiet  and  security  of  your  election, 
have,  if  possible,  rather  confirmed  them  ;  for  the  Duke  of  New- 
castle (I  must  do  him  justice)  has,  in  the  kindest  manner  imagin- 
able to  you,  wrote  a  letter  to  Mr.  Eliot,  to  recommend  to  him 
the  utmost  care  of  your  election. 

Though  the  plan  of  administration  is  thus  unsettled,  mine,  for 
my  travels  this  summer,  is  finally  settled ;  and  I  now  communi- 
cate it  to  you,  that  you  may  form  your  own  upon  it.  I  propose 
being  at  Spa  on  the  10th  or  12th  of  May,  and  staying  there  till 
the  10th  of  July.  As  there  will  be  no  mortal  there  during  my 
stay,  it  would  be  both  unpleasant  and  unprofitable  to  you  to  be 
shut  up  t&te-d-tite  with  me  the  whole  time ;  I  should  therefore 
think  it  best  for  you  not  to  come  to  me  there  till  the  last  week 
in  June.  In  the  meantime,  I  suppose  that  by  the  middle  of 
April,  you  will  think  that  you  have  had  enough  of  Manheim, 
Munich,  or  Ratisbon,  and  that  district.  Where  would  you  choose 
to  go  then?  For  I  leave  you  absolutely  your  choice.  Would 
you  go  to  Dresden  for  a  month  or  six  weeks  ?  That  is  a  good 
deal  out  of  your  way,  and  I  am  not  sure  that  Sir  Charles  will  be 
there  by  that  time.  Or  would  you  rather  take  Bonn  in  your 
way,  and  pass  the  time  till  we  meet  at  the  Hague  ?  From  Man- 
heim you  may  have  a  great  many  good  letters  of  recommenda- 
tion to  the  court  of  Bonn ;  which  court,  and  its  Elector,  in  one 
light  or  another,  are  worth  your  seeing.  From  thence,  your 
journey  to  the  Hague  will  be  but  a  short  one  ;  and  you  would 
arrive  there  at  that  season  of  the  year  when  the  Hague  is,  in  my 
mind,  the  most  agreeable,  smiling  scene  in  Europe ;  and  from 
the  Hague,  you  would  have  but  tlree  very  easy  days'  journey  to 
me  at  Spa.  Do  as  you  like  ;  for,  as  I  told  you  before,  Ella  k 
assolutamente  padrone.  But  lest  you  should  answer,  that  you 
desire  to  be  determined  by  me,  I  will  eventually  tell  you  my 
opinion.     I  am  rather  incVixved  to  Ita  latter  plan  ;   I  mean  that 
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of  your  coming  to  Bonn,  staying  there  according  as  you  like  it, 
and  then  passing  the  remainder  of  your  time,  that  is  May  and 
June,  at  the  Hague.  Our  connection  and  transactions  with  the 
Republic  of  the  United  Provinces  are  such,  that  you  cannot 
be  too  well  acquainted  with  that  constitution,  and  with  those 
people.  You  have  established  good  acquaintances  there,  and 
you  have  been  f&toy&  round  by  the  foreign  Ministers;  so  that 
you  will  be  there  en  pays  connu.  Moreover,  you  have  not  seen 
the  Stadtholder,  the  Gouvernante,  nor  the  court  there,  which  d 
bon  compte  should  be  seen.  Upon  the  whole,  then,  you  cannot, 
in  my  opinion,  pass  the  months  of  May  and  June  more  agree- 
ably, or  more  usefully,  than  at ,  the  Hague.  But,  however,  if  you 
have  any  other  plan  that  you  like  better,  pursue  it :  only  let  me 
know  what  you  intend  to  do,  and  I  shall  most  cheerfully  agree 
to  it. 

The  Parliament  will  be  dissolved  in  about  ten  days,  and  the 
writs  for  the  election  of  the  new  one  issued  out  immediately 
afterwards  ;  so  that,  by  the  end  of  next  month,  you  may  depend 
upon  being  Membre  de  la  chambre  basse  ;  a  title  that  sounds  high 
in  foreign  countries,  and  perhaps  higher  than  it  deserves.  I 
hope  you  will  add  a  better  title  to  it  in  your  own,  I  mean  that 
of  a  good  speaker  in  Parliament :  you  have,  I  am  sure,  all  the 
materials  necessary  for  it,  if  you  will  but  put  them  together  and 
adorn  them.  I  spoke  in  Parliament  the  first  month  I  was  in  it, 
and  a  month  before  I  was  of  age ;l  and  from  the  day  I  was 
elected,  till  the  day  that  I.  spoke,  I  am  sure  I  thought  nor 
dreamed  of  nothing  but  speaking.  The  first  time,  to  say  the 
truth,  I  spoke  very  indifferently  as  to  the  matter ;  but  it  passed 
tolerably,  in  favour  of  the  spirit  with  which  I  uttered  it,  and  the. 
words  in  which  I  had  dressed  it.  I  improved  by  degrees,  till  at 
last  it  did  tolerable  well.  The  House,  it  must  be  owned,  is 
always  extremely  indulgent  to  the  two  or  three  first  attempts 
of  a  young  speaker ;  and  if  they  find  any  degree  of  common 
sense  in  what  he  says,  they  make  great  allowances  for  his  in- 

1  [Lord  Chesterfield's  first  speech  (as  Lord  Stanhope  of  Shelford)  in  the  House 
of  Commons  was  delivered  August  5,  17 15,  a  few  weeks  before  he  attained  the 
legal  age  of  twenty-one.  He  inveighed  with  great  bitterness  against  the  promoters 
ofthe  Peace  of  Utrecht,  adding  that  he  "never  wished  to  spill  the  blood  of  any  of 
his  countrymen  .  .  .  but  he  was  persuaded  that  the  safety  of  his  country  required  ' 
that  examples  should  be  made  of  those  who  had  betrayed  it  itv«*  vcvfcceto\&  ^ 
manner."— See  the  Parliamentary  History,  vol.  vii.,  p.  12ft.    M."\ 
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experience,  and  for  the  concern  which  they  suppose  him  to  he 
under.  I  experienced  that  indulgence;  for  had  I  not  been  a 
young  member,  I  should  certainly  have  been,  as  I  own  I  de- 
served, reprimanded  by  the  House  for  some  strong  and  indiscreet 
things  that  I  said.     Adieu !     It  is  indeed  high  time. 

LETTER  CCCXI 

London,  March  26, 1754. 

My  Dear  Friend:  Yesterday  I  received  your  letter  of  the 
15th  from  Manheim,  where  I  find  you  have  been  received  in  the 
usual  gracious  manner ;  which  I  hope  you  return  in  a  graceful 
one.  As  this  is  a  season  of  great  devotion  and  solemnity  in  all 
Catholic  countries,  pray  inform  yourself  of,  and  constantly  attend 
to,  all  their  silly  and  pompous  church  ceremonies ;  one  ought  to 
know  them.  I  am  very  glad  that  you  wrote  the  letter  to  Lord 
,  which,  in  every  different  case  that  can  possibly  be  sup- 
posed, was,  I  am  sure,  both  a  decent  and  a  prudent  step.  You 
will  find  it  very  difficult,  whenever  we  meet,  to  convince  me  that 
you  could  have  any  good  reasons  for  not  doing  it ;  for  I  will,  for 
argument's  sake,  suppose,  what  I  cannot  in  reality  believe,  that 
he  has  both  said  and  done  the  worst  he  could,  of  and  by  you ; 
What  then?  How  will  you  help  yourself?  Are  you  in  a  situa- 
tion to  hurt  him?  Certainly  not;  but  he  certainly  is  in  a  situa- 
tion to  hurt  you.  Would  you  show  a  sullen,  pouting,  impotent 
resentment  ?  I  hope  not  ;  leave  that  silly,  unavailing  sort  of 
resentment  to  women,  and  men  like  them,  who  are  always 
guided  by  humour,  never  by  reason  and  prudence.  That  pettish, 
pouting  conduct,  is  a  great  deal  too  young,  and  implies  too  little 
knowledge  of  the  world,  for  one  who  has  seen  so  much  of  it  as 
you  have.  Let  this  be  one  invariable  rule  of  your  conduct, — 
Never  to  show  the  least  symptoms  of  resentment,  which  you 
cannot  to  a  certain  degree  gratify,  but  always  to  smile,  where 
you  cannot  strike.  There  would  be  no  living  in  courts,  nor  in- 
deed in  the  world,  if  one  could  not  conceal,  and  even  dissemble, 
the  just  causes  of  resentment,  which  one  meets  with  every  day 
in  active  and  busy  life.  Whoever  cannot  master  his  humour 
enough,  pour  f aire  bonne  mine  a  mauvaisjeu,  should  leave  the  world, 
and  retire  to  some  hermitage,  in  an  unfrequented  desert.     By 
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showing  ah  unavailing  and  sullen  resentment,  you  authorise  the 
resentment  of  those  who  can  hurt  you,  and  whom  you  cannot 
hurt;  and  give  them  that  very  pretence,  which  perhaps  they 
wished  for,  of  breaking  with,  and  injuring  you ;  whereas  the 
contrary  behaviour  would  lay  them  under  the  restraints  of 
decency  at  least;  and  either  shackle  or  expose  their  malice. 
Besides,  captiousness,  sullenness,  and  pouting,  are  most  exceed- 
ingly illiberal  and  vulgar.  Un  honn&te  homme  ne  les  connoii  point. 
I  am  extremely  glad  to  hear  that  you  are  soon  to  have  Voltaire 
at  Manheim :  immediately  upon  his  arrival,  pray  make  him  a 
thousand  compliments  from  me.  I  admire  him  most  exceedingly ; 
and,  whether  as  an  epic,  dramatic,  or  lyric  poet,  or  prose-writer, 
I  think  I  justly  apply  to  him  the  Nil  moliiur  inepte.  I  long  to 
read  his  own  correct  edition  of  Les  Annates  de  T Empire,  of  which 
the  Abr4g6  Chronologique  de  FHistoire  UnwerselU,  which  I  have 
read,  is,  I  suppose,  a  stolen  and  imperfect  part ;  however,  imperfect 
as  it  is,  it  has  explained  to  me  that  chaos  of  history  of  seven 
hundred  years,  more  clearly  than  any  other  book  had  done  before. 
You  judge  very  rightly,  that  I  love  le  style  Uger  et  fieuri.  I  do, 
and  so  does  everybody  who  has  any  parts  and  taste.  It  should,  I 
confess,  be  more  or  less  Jleuri,  according  to  the  subject ;  but  at 
the  same  time  I  assert,  that  there  is  no  subject  that  may  not 
properly,  and  which  ought  not  to  be  adorned,  by  a  certain  elegancy 
and  beauty  of  style.  What  can  be  more  adorned  than  Cicero's 
Philosophical  Works?  What  more  than  Plato's?  It  is  their 
eloquence  only,  that  has  preserved  and  transmitted  them  down 
to  us,  through  so  many  centuries ;  for  the  philosophy  of  them  is 
wretched,  and  the  reasoning  part  miserable.  But  eloquence  will 
always  please,  and  has  always  pleased.  Study  it  therefore  ;  make 
it  the  object  of  your  thoughts  and  attention.  Use  yourself  to 
relate  elegantly ;  that  is  a  good  step  towards  speaking  well  in 
Parliament.  Take  some  political  subject,  turn  it  in  your  thoughts, 
consider  what  may  be  said,  both  for  and  against  it,  then  put  those 
arguments  into  writing,  in  the  most  correct  and  elegant  English 
you  can.  For  instance,  a  standing  army,  a  place  bill,  etc. ;  as  to 
the  former,  consider,  on  one  side,  the  dangers  arising  to  a  free 
country  from  a  great  standing  military  force ;  on  the  other  side, 
consider  the  necessity  of  a  force  to  repel  force  with.  Examine 
whether  a  standing  army,  though  in  itself  an  eV\\,  xaa^  xvoX,  Ixwa 
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circumstances,  become  a  necessary  evil,  and  preventive  of  greater 
dangers.  As  to  the  latter,  consider  how  far  places  may  bias  and 
warp  the  conduct  of  men,  from  the  service  of  their  country,  into 
an  unwarrantable  complaisance  to  the  court ;  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  consider  whether  they  can  be  supposed  to  have  that  effect 
upon  the  conduct  of  people  of  probity  and  property,  who  are 
more  solidly  interested  in  the  permanent  good  of  their  country, 
than  they  can  be  in  an  uncertain  and  precarious  employment 
Seek  for,  and  answer  in  your  own  mind,  all  the  arguments  that 
can  be  urged  on  either  side,  and  write  them  down  in  an  elegant 
style.  This  will  prepare  you  for  debating,  and  give  you  an 
habitual  eloquence ;  for  I  would  not  f^ive  a  farthing  for  a  mere 
holiday  eloquence,  displayed  once  or  twice  in  a  session,  in  a  set 
declamation,  but  I  want  an  everyday,  ready,  and  habitual  elo- 
quence, to  adorn  extempore  and  debating  speeches ;  to  make 
business  not  only  clear  but  agreeable,  and  to  please  even  those 
whom  you  cannot  inform,  and  who  do  not  desire  to  be  informed. 
All  this  you  may  acquire,  and  make  habitual  to  you,  with  as  little 
trouble  as  it  cost  you  to  dance  a  minuet  as  well  as  you  do.  You 
now  dance  it  mechanically,  and  well,  without  thinking  of  it 

I  am  surprised  that  you  found  but  one  letter  from  me  at  Man- 
heim,  for  you  ought  to  have  found  four  or  five ;  there  are  as  many 
lying  for  you  at  your  banker's  at  Berlin,  which  I  wish  you  had, 
because  I  always  endeavoured  to  put  something  into  them  which, 
I  hope,  may  be  of  use  to  you. 

When  we  meet  at  Spa,  next  July,  we  must  have  a  great  many 
serious  conversations ;  in  which  I  will  pour  out  all  my  experience 
of  the  world,  and  which,  I  hope,  you  will  trust  to,  more  than  to 
your  own  young  notions  of  men  and  things.  You  will,  in  time, 
discover  most  of  them  to  have  been  erroneous ;  and  if  you  follow 
them  long,  you  will  perceive  your  error  too  late  ;  but  if  you  will 
be  led  by  a  guide  who,  you  are  sure,  does  not  mean  to  mislead  you, 
you  will  unite  two  things  seldom  united  in  the  same  person ;  the 
vivacity  and  spirit  of  youth,  with  the  caution  and  experience  of  age. 

Last  Saturday,  Sir  Thomas  Robinson,1  who  had  been  the  King's 

4 

1  [Sir  Thomas  Robinson,  first  Baron  Grantham  (1695-1770),  went  to  Vienna  in 

.  June,  1730,  to  act  for  the  ambassador,  Lord  Waldegrave,  while  on  leave.    But 

Waldegrave  did  not  return,  and  Sir  Thomas  Robinson  remained,  as  English 

ambassador  at  Vienna,  for  eighteen  years.    On  the  accession  of  George  III.  he 

received  a  peerage  with  the  title  of  Baron  Grantham.! 
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Minister  at  Vienna,  was  declared  Secretary  of  State  for  the  southern 
department,  Lord  Holderness  having  taken  the  northern.  Sir 
Thomas  accepted  it  unwillingly,  and,  as  I  hear,  with  a  promise 
that  he  shall  not  keep  it  long.  Both  his  health  and  spirits  are 
bad,  two  very  disqualifying  circumstances  for  that  employment ; 
yours,  I  hope,  will  enable  you,  some  time  or  other,  to  go  through 
with  it.  In  all  events,  aim  at  it,  and  if  you  fail  or  fall,  let  it  at 
least  be  said  of  you,  Magnis  tamen  excidit  amis.     Adieu. 

LETTER  CCCXII 

London,  4pril  5,  1754. 

My  Dear  Friend  :  1  received  yesterday  your  letter  of  the  20th 
March,  from  Manheim,  with  the  enclosed  for  Mr.  Eliot ;  it  was  a 
very  proper  one,  and  I  have  forwarded  it  to  him  by  Mr.  Harte, 
who  sets  out  for  Cornwall  to-morrow  morning. 

I  am  very  glad  that  you  use  yourself  to  translations ;  and  I  do 
not  care  of  what,  provided  you  study  the  correctness  and  elegancy 
of  your  style.  The  life  of  Sextus  Quintus  is  the  best  book,  of 
the  innumerable  books  written  by  Gregorio  Leti,  whom  the 
Italians,  very  justly,  call  Ijeti  coca  libri.  But  I  would  rather  that 
you  chose  some  pieces  of  oratory  for  your  translations,  whether 
ancient  or  modern,  Latin  or  French,  which  would  give  you  a  more 
oratorial  train  of  thoughts,  and  turn  of  expression.  In  your  letter 
to  me,  you  make  use  of  two  words  which,  though  true  and 
correct  English,  are,  however,  from  long  disuse,  become  inelegant, 
and  seem  now  to  be  stiff,  formal,  and  in  some  degree  scriptural ; 
the  first  is  the  word  namely,  which  you  introduce  thus,  You 
inform  me  of  a  very  agreeable  piece  of  news,  namely,  that  my  election 
is  secured.  Instead  of  namely,  I  would  always  use  which  is,  or 
that  is,  that  my  election  is  secure.  The  other  word  is,  Mine  own 
inclinations:  this  is  certainly  correct,  before  a  subsequent  word 
that  begins  with  a  vowel ;  but  it  is  too  correct,  and  is  now  disused 
as  too  formal,  notwithstanding  the  hiatus  occasioned  by  my  own. 
Every  language  has  its  peculiarities ;  they  are  established  by 
usage,  and  whether  right  or  wrong,  they  must  be  complied  with. 
I  could  instance  many  very  absurd  ones  in  different  languages ; 
but  so  authorised  by  the  jus  et  norma  loquendi,  that  they  must  be 
submitted  to.     Namely,  and  to  wit,  are  very  good  words  in  ttvem- 
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selves,  and  contribute  to  clearness,  more  than  the  relatives  which 
we  now  substitute  in  their  room ;  but,  however,  they  cannot  be 
used,  except  in  a  sermon,  or  some  very  grave  and  formal  compo- 
sitions. It  is  with  language  as  with  manners :  they  are  both 
established  by  the  usage  of  people  of  fashion ;  it  must  be  imitated, 
it  must  be  complied  with.  Singularity  is  only  pardonable  in  old 
age  and  retirement ;  I  may  now  be  as  singular  as  I  please,  but 
you  may  not.  We  will,  when  we  meet,  discuss  these  and  many 
other  points,  provided  you  will  give  me  attention  and  credit; 
without  both  which  it  is  to  no  purpose  to  advise  either  you  or 
anybody  else. 

I  want  to  know  your  determination,  where  you  intend  to  (if  I 
may  use  that  expression)  while  away  your  time,  till  the  last  week 
in  June,  when  we  are  to  meet  at  Spa ;  I  continue  rather  in  the 
opinion  which  I  mentioned  to  you  formerly,  in  favour  of  the 
Hague ;  but,  however,  I  have  not  the  least  objection  to  Dresden, 
or  to  any  other  place  that  you  may  like  better.  If  you  prefer 
the  Dutch  scheme,  you  take  Treves  and  Coblentz  in  your  way, 
as  also  Dusseldorp :  all  which  places  I  think  you  have  not  yet 
seen.  At  Manheim  you  may  certainly  get  good  letters  of  re- 
commendation to  the  courts  of  the  two  Electors  of  Treves  and 
Cologne,  whom  you  are  yet  unacquainted  with;  and  I  should 
wish  you  to  know  them  all ;  for,  as  I  have  often  told  you,  olim 
hcBc  meminisse  juvabit.  There  is  an  utility  in  having  seen  what 
other  people  have  seen,  and  there  is  a  justifiable  pride  in  having 
seen  what  others  have  not  seen.  In  the  former  case,  you  are 
equal  to  others ;  in  the  latter  superior.  As  your  stay  abroad 
will  not  now  be  very  long,  pray,  while  it  lasts,  see  everything 
and  everybody  you  can ;  and  see  them  well,  with  care  and  atten- 
tion. It  is  not  to  be  conceived  of  what  advantage  it  is  to  any- 
body to  have  seen  more  things,  people,  and  countries,  than  other 
people  in  general  have ;  it  gives  them  a  credit,  makes  them  re- 
ferred to,  and  they  become  the  objects  of  the  attention  of  the 
company.  They  are  not  out  in  any  part  of  polite  conversation ; 
they  are  acquainted  with  all  the  places,  customs,  courts  and 
families  that  are  likely  to  be  mentioned ;  they  are,  as  Monsieur 
de  Maupertuis  1  justly  observes,  de  tons  les  pays,  comme  les  savan* 

1  [See  note  to  Letter  CLXXIV. 
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soni  de  tous  les  terns.  You  have,  fortunately,  both  those  ad- 
vantages :  the  only  remaining  point  is  de  savoir  Us  f aire  vaUnr  : 
for  without  that,  one  may  as  well  not  have  them.  Remember 
that  very  true  maxim  of  La  Bruyere's  Quon  ne  vaul  dans  ce 
monde  que  ce  quon  veut  vaUnr.  The  knowledge  of  the  world  will 
teach  you  to  what  degree  you  ought  to  show  ce  que  vous  vales. 
One  must  by  no  means,  on  one  hand,  be  indifferent  about  it ;  as, 
on  the  other,  one  must  not  display  it  with  affectation,  and  in  an 
overbearing  manner ;  but,  of  the  two,  it  is  better  to  show  too 
much  than  too  little.     Adieu. 

LETTER  CCCXIII 

Blackhkath,  November  17,  175s-1 

My  Dear  Friend  :  I  heartily  congratulate  you  upon  the  loss  of 
your  political  maidenhead,  of  which  I  have  received  from  others 
a  very  good  account.  I  hear  that  you  were  stopped  for  some 
time  in  your  career ;  but  recovered  breath,  and  finished  it  very 
well.  1  am  not  surprised,  nor  indeed  concerned,  at  your  acci- 
dent ;  for  I  remember  the  dreadful  feeling  of  that  situation  in 
myself ;  and  as  it  must  require  a  most  uncommon  share  of  im- 
pudence to  be  unconcerned  upon  such  an  occasion,  I  am  not 
sure  that  I  am  not  rather  glad  you  stopped.  You  must  therefore 
now  think  of  hardening  yourself  by  degrees,  by  using  yourself 
insensibly  to  the  sound  of  your  own  voice,  and  to  the  act  (trifling 
as  it  seems)  of  rising  up  and  sitting  down.  Nothing  will  contri- 
bute so  much  to  this  as  committee  work,  of  elections  at  night, 
and  of  private  bills  in  the  morning.  There,  asking  short  ques- 
tions, moving  for  witnesses  to  be  called  in,  and  all  that  kind  of 
small  ware,  will  soon  fit  you  to  set  up  for  yourself.  I  am  told 
that  you  are  much  mortified  at  your  accident,  but  without  reason  ; 
pray,  let  it  rather  be  a  spur  than  a  curb  to  you.     Persevere,  and 

1  [In  all  the  previous  editions  this  letter  has  been  printed  with  the  erroneous  date 
of  November  27,  1754.  But  the  speech  of  Mr.  Stanhope,  to  which  Lord  Chester- 
field here  refers,  was  delivered  on  the  great  debate  on  the  Address  November  13, 
1755,  when  Gerald  Hamilton  made  his  celebrated  single  speech,  and  Pitt  his  still 
more  celebrated  Rhdne  and  Sadne  parallel.  In  Horace  walpoe's  account  Mr. 
Stanhope's  performance  is  described  as  "  very  bad  "  (to  H.  Conway,  November  15, 
1755),  and  Dr.  Maty  adds  that  he  was  obliged  to  consult  his  notes  (Memoirs,  p. 
353).  It  does  not  appear  that,  notwithstanding  Lord  Chesterfield's  encouragement, 
he  ever  rose  again.     M.] 
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depend  upon  it,  it  will  do  well  at  last.  When  I  say  persevere,  I 
do  not  mean  that  you  should  speak  every  day,  nor  in  every  de- 
bate. Moreover  I  would  not  advise  you  to  speak  again  upon 
public  matters  for  some  time,  perhaps  a  month  or  two ;  but  I 
mean,  never  lose  view  of  that  great  object ;  pursue  it  with  dis- 
cretion, but  pursue  it  always.  Pelotez  en  attendant  partie.  You 
know  I  have  always  told  you,  that  speaking  in  public  was  but  a 
knack,  which  those  who  apply  to  the  most,  will  succeed  in  the 
best.  Two  old  members,  very  good  judges,  have  sent  me  compli- 
ments upon  this  occasion ;  and  have  assured  me,  that  they  plainly 
find  it  will  do ;  though  they  perceived,  from  that  natural  confusion 
you  were  in,  that  you  neither  said  all,  nor  perhaps  what  you  in- 
tended. Upon  the  whole,  you  have  set  out  very  well,  and  have 
sufficient  encouragement  to  go  on.  Attend,  therefore,  assiduously, 
and  observe  carefully  all  that  passes  in  the  house ;  for  it  is  only 
knowledge  and  experience  that  can  make  a  debater.     But  if  you 

still  want  comfort,  Mrs. ,  I  hope,  will  administer  it  to  you ; 

for,  in  my  opinion,  she  may,  if  she  will,  be  very  comfortable ;  and 
with  women,  as  with  speaking  in  Parliament,  perseverance  will 
most  certainly  prevail,  sooner  or  later. 

What  little  I  have  played  for  here,  I  have  won :  but  that  is 
very  far  from  the  considerable  sum  which  you  heard  of.  I  play 
every  evening,  from  seven  till  ten,  at  a  crown  whist  party,  merely 
to  save  my  eyes  from  reading  or  writing  for  three  hours  by  candle- 
light. I  propose  being  in  town  the  week  after  next,  and  hope  to 
carry  back  with  me  much  more  health  than  I  brought  down  here. 
Good-night. 


[There  is  an  interval  of  seven  months  between  this  letter  and  the  last.  And  an 
interval  of  a  year  occurs  between  this  letter  and  the  next ;  for  Mr.  Stanhope  had 
returned  to  England,  and,  as  he  saw  his  father  almost  every  day,  there  was  little 
occasion  for  written  correspondence.  ] 
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Bath,  November  15,  1756. 

My  Dear  Friend  :  I  received  yours  yesterday  morning,  to- 
gether with  the  Prussian  papers,  which  I  have  read  with  great 
attention.     If  courts  could  blush,  those  of  Vienna  and  Dresden 
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ought,  to  have  their  falsehoods  so  publicly,  and  so  undeniably 
exposed.  The  former  will,  I  presume,  next  year,  employ  an 
hundred  thousand  men,  to  answer  the  accusation :  and  if  the 
Empress  of  the  two  Russias  is  pleased  to  argue  in  the  same 
cogent  manner,  their  logic  will  be  too  strong  for  all  the  King  of 
Prussia's  rhetoric.  I  well  remember  the  treaty  so  often  referred 
to  in  those  pieces,  between  the  two  Empresses,  in  1746.  The 
King  was  strongly  pressed  by  the  Empress  Queen  to  accede  to 
it.  Wassenaer 1  communicated  it  to  me  for  that  purpose.  I 
asked  him  if  there  were  no  secret  articles  ;  suspecting  that 
there  were  some,  because  the  ostensible  .treaty  was  a  mere  harm- 
less, defensive  one.  He  assured  me  there  were  none.  Upon 
which  I  told  him,  that  as  the  King  had  already  defensive  alli- 
ances with  those  two  Empresses,  I  did  not  see  of  what  use  his 
accession  to  this  treaty,  if  merely  a  defensive  one,  could  be, 
either  to  himself  or  the  other  contracting  parties  ;  but  that, 
however,  if  it  was  only  desired  as  an  indication  of  the  King's 
good  will,  I  would  give  him  an  act  by  which  his  Majesty  should 
accede  to  that  treaty,  as  far,  but  no  farther,  as  at  present  he 
stood  engaged  to  the  respective  Empresses,  by  the  defensive 
alliances  subsisting  with  each.  This  offer  by  no  means  satisfied 
him ;  which  was  a  plain  proof  of  the  secret  articles  now  brought  to 
light,  and  into  which  the  court  of  Vienna  hoped  to  draw  us.  I  told 
Wassenaer  so,  and  after  that  I  heard  no  more  of  his  invitation. 

I  am  still  bewildered  in  the  changes  at  court,  of  which  I  find 
that  all  the  particulars  are  not  yet  fixed.  Who  would  have 
thought,  a  year  ago,  that  Mr.  Fox,  the  Chancellor,  and  the  Duke 
of  Newcastle,  should  all  three  have  quitted  together  ?  Nor  can 
I  yet  account  for  it ;  explain  it  to  me  if  you  can.  I  cannot  see, 
neither,  what  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  arid  Fox,  whom  I  looked 
upon  as  intimately  united,  can  have  quarrelled  about,  with  rela- 
tion to  the  Treasury ;  inform  me,  if  you  know.  I  never  doubted 
of  the  prudent  versatility  of  your  Vicar  of  Bray :  but  I  am  sur- 
prised at  O'Brien  Windham's2  going  out  of  the  Treasury,  where  I 
should  have  thought  that  the  interest  of  his  brother-in-law, 
George  Grenville,  would  have  kept  him. 

1  [Imperial  Minister  in  England.] 

2  [Percy  O'Brien  Wyndham,  son  of  Sir  William  Wyndham,    He  was  afterwards 
Earl  of  Thomond.] 
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Having  found  myself  rather  worse,  these  two  or  three  last 
days,  I  was  obliged  to  take  some  ipecacuanha  last  night ;  and, 
what  you  will  think  odd,  for  a  vomit,  I  brought  it  all  up  again 
in  about  an  hour,  to  my  great  satisfaction  and  emolument,  which 
is  seldom  the  case  in  restitutions. 

You  did  well  to  go  to  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,1  who,  I  sup- 
pose, will  have  no  more  levees :  however,  go  from  time  to  time, 
and  leave  your  name  at  his  door,  for  you  have  obligations  to  him. 
'Adieu. 

LETTER  CCCXV 

Bath,  December  14,  1756. 

My  Dear  Friend  :  What  can  I  say  to  you  from  this  place, 
where  every  day  is  still  but  as  the  Jirst,  though  by  no  means  so 
agreeably  passed,  as  Anthony  describes  his  to  have  been  ?  The 
same  nothings  succeed  one  another  every  day  with  me,  as  regu- 
larly and  uniformly  as,  the  hours  of  the  day.  You  will  think  this 
tiresome,  and  so  it  is;  but  how  can  I  help  it?  Cut  off  from 
society  by  my  deafness,  and  dispirited  by  my  ill-health,  where 
could  I  be  better  ?  You  will  say,  perhaps,  where  could  you  be 
worse  ?  Only  in  prison,  or  the  galleys,  I  confess.  However,  I 
see  a  period  to  my  stay  here ;  and  I  have  fixed,  in  my  own  mind, 
a  time  for  my  return  to  London;  not  invited  there  by  either 
politics  or  pleasures,  to  both  which  I  am  equally  a  stranger,  but 
merely  to  be  at  home ;  which,  after  all,  according  to  the  vulgar 
saying,  is  home,  be  it  never  so  homely. 

The  political  settlement,  as  it  is  called,  is,  I  find,  by  no  means 
settled :  Mr.  Fox,  who  took  this  place  in  his  way  to  his  brother's,2 
where  he  intended  to  pass  a  month,  was  stopped  short  by  an 
express,  which  he  received  from  his  connection,  to  come  to  town 
immediately ;  and  accordingly  he  set  out  from  hence  very  early, 
two  days  ago.  I  had  a  very  long  conversation  with  him,  in  which 
he  was,  seemingly,  at  least,  very  frank  and  communicative :  but 
still  I  own  myself  in  the  dark.  In  those  matters,  as  in  most 
others,  half  knowledge  (and.  mine  is  at  most  that)  is  more  apt  to 
lead  one  into  error,  than  to  carry  one  to  truth;  and  our  own 

1  [The  duke  bad  resigned  office.] 

2  {Stephen  Fox,  Lord  Ilchester.J 
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vanity  contributes  to  the  seduction.  Our  conjectures  pass  upon 
us  for  truths ;  we  will  know  what  we  do  not  know,  and  often 
what  we  cannot  know :  so  mortifying  to  our  pride  is  the  bare 
suspicion  of  ignorance ! 

It  has  been  reported  here,  that  the  Empress  of  Russia  is 
dying ; 1  this  would  be  a  fortunate  event  indeed  for  the  King  of 
Prussia,  and  necessarily  produce  the  neutrality  and  inaction,  at 
least,  of  that  great  power ;  which  would  be  a  heavy  weight  taken 
out  of  the  opposite  scale  to  the  King  of  Prussia.  The  AugusUs- 
sima2  must,  in  that  case,  do  all  herself;  for,  though  France  willy 
no  doubt,  promise  largely,  it  will,  I  believe,  perform  but  scantily ; 
as  it  desires  no  better,  than  that  the  different  powers  of  Germany 
should  tear  one  another  to  pieces. 

I  hope  you  frequent  all  the  courts :  a  man  should  make  his 
face  familiar  there.  Long  habit  produces  favour  insensibly ;  and 
acquaintance  often  does  more  than  friendship,  in  that  climate, 
where  les  beaux  sentimens  are  not  the  natural  growth. 

Adieu  J  I  am  going  to  the  ball,  to  save  my  eyes  from  reading, 
and  my  mind  from  thinking. 

LETTER  CCCXVI 

Bath,  January  12,  1757. 

My  Dear  Friend  :  I  waited  quietly,  to  see  when  either  your 
leisure,  or  your  inclinations,  would  allow  you  to  honour  me  with 
a  letter;  and  at  last  I  received  one  this  morning,  very  near  a 
fortnight  after  you  went  from  hence.  You  will  say,  that  you 
had  no  news  to  write  me ;  and  that  probably  may  be  true ;  but, 
without  news,  one  has  always  something  to  say  to  those  with 
whom  one  desires  to  have  anything  to  do. 

Your  observation  is  very  just  with  regard  to  the  King  of  Prussia, 
whom  the  most  august  House  of  Austria  would. most  unquestion- 
ably have  poisoned  a  century  or  two  ago.  But  now  that  terras 
Astrwa  reliquit,  Kings  and  Princes  die  of  natural  deaths ;  even 
war  is  pusillanimously  carried  on  in  this  degenerate  age  ;  quarter 
is  given ;  towns  are  taken,  and  the  people  spared  :  even  in  a 
storm,  a  woman  can  hardly  hope  for  the  benefit  of  a  rape.    Where- 

1  [The  date  of  her  death  is  1762.] 

2  [The  Empress-Queen  Maria  Theresa.^ 
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as  (such  was  the  humanity  of  former  days)  prisoners  were  killed 
by  thousands  in  cold  blood,  and  the  generous  victors  spared 
neither  man,  woman,  nor  child.  Heroic  actions  of  this  kind 
were  performed  at  the  taking  of  Magdebourg.  The  King  of 
Prussia  is  certainly  now  in  a  situation  that  must  soon  decide  his 
fate,  and  make  him  Caesar  or  nothing.  Notwithstanding  the 
march  of  the  Russians,  his  great  danger,  in  my  mind,  lies  west- 
ward. I  have  no  great  notions  of  Apraxin's  abilities,  and  I 
believe  many  a  Prussian  colonel  would  out-general  him.  But 
Brown,  Piccolomini,  Lucchese,  and  many  other  veteran  officers 
in  the  Austrian  troops,  are  respectable  enemies. 

Mr.  Pitt  seems  to  me  to  have  almost  as  many  enemies  to 
encounter  as  his  Prussian  Majesty.  The  late  Ministry,  and  the 
Duke's  party,  will,  I  presume,  unite  against  him  and  his  Tory 
friends;  and  then  quarrel  among  themselves  again.  His  best, 
if  not  his  only  chance  of  supporting  himself  would  be,  if  he  had 
credit  enough  in  the  city,  to  hinder  the  advancing  of  the  money 
to  any  administration  but  his  own ;  and  I  have  met  with  some 
people  here  who  think  that  he  has. 

I  have  put  off  my  journey  from  hence  for  a  week,  but  no 
longer.  I  find  I  still  gain  some  strength  and  some  flesh  here, 
and  therefore  I  will  not  cut  while  the  run  is  for  me. 

By  a  letter  which  I  received  this  morning  from  Lady  Allen,1  I 
observe  that  you  are  extremely  well  with  her ;  and  it  is  well  for 
•you  to  be  so,  for  she  is  an  excellent  and  warm  puff. 

A  propos  (an  expression  which  is  commonly  used  to  introduce 
whatever  is  unrelative  to  it)  you  should  apply  to  some  of  Lord 
Holdemess's  people,  for  the  perusal  of  Mr.  Cope's 2  letters.  It 
would  not  be  refused  you ;  and  the  sooner  you  have  them  the 
better.  I  do  not  mean  them  as  models  for  your  manner  of 
writing,  but  as  outlines  of  the  matter  you  are  to  write  upon. 

If  you  have  not  read  Hume's  Essays,9  read  them  ;  they  are 

1  [Lady  Allen  had  at  this  period,  like  Lord  Chesterfield,  a  villa  near  Greenwich. 
Horace  Walpole  writes  to  Mr.  Chute,  June  8,  1756  :  "  I  have  passed  to-day  one  of 
the  most  agreeable  days  of  my  life ;  my  Lord  and  Lady  Bath  carried  ray  Lady 
Heryey  and  me  to  dine  with  Lady  Allen  at  Blackheath  ".     M.] 

2  [The  predecessor  of  Mr.  Stanhope  as  Resident  at  Hamburg.     M.] 

8  [David  Hume  (171 1-66}  was  born  in  Edinburgh  of  a  good  Scottish  family.     In 

1742  he  published  Essays,  Moral,  Political  and  Literary,  in  which  he  discussed 

politics,  superstition,  enthusiasm,  civil  liberty,  and  the  rise  of  arts  and  sciences. 

Hume  spent  some  time  at  La  Fleche,  where  is  the  Jesuit  College  at  which  Descartes 
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four  very  small  volumes ;  I  have  just  finished,  and  am  extremely 
pleased  with  them.  He  thinks  impartially,  deep,  often  new  ; 
and,  in  my  mind,  commonly  just.     Adieu. 


LETTER  CCCXVII 

Blackhkath,  September  17,  1757. 

My  Dear  Friend  :  Lord  Holderness  has  been  so  kind  as  to 
communicate  to  me  all  the  letters  which  he  has  received  from 
you  hitherto,  dated  the  15th,  19th,  23d,  and  26th  August;  and 
also  a  draught  of  that  which  he  wrote  to  you  the  9th  instant.  I 
am  very  well  pleased  with  all  your  letters ;  and,  what  is  better, 
I  can  tell  you  that  the  King  is  so  too ;  and  he  said,  but  three 
days  ago,  to  Monsieur  Munchausen,  He  (meaning  you)  sets  out 
very  well,  and  I  like  his  letters  ;  provided  that,  like  most  of  my  English 
Ministers  abroad,  he  does  not  grow  idle  hereafter.  So  that  here  is 
both  praise  to  Hatter,  and  a  hint  to  warn  you.  What  Lord 
Holderness  recommends  to  you,  being  by  the  King's  order, 
intimates  also  a  degree  of  approbation  ;  for  the  blacker  ink,  and 
the  larger  character,  show  that  his  Majesty,  whose  eyes  are  grown 
weaker,  intends  to  read  all  your  letters  himself.  Therefore, 
pray  do  not  neglect  to  get  the  blackest  ink  you  can ;  and  to 
make  your  secretary  enlarge  his  hand,  though  d'ailleurs  it  is  a 
very  good  one. 

Had  I  been  to  wish  an  advantageous  situation  for  you,  and  a 
good  dbbut  in  it,  I  could  not  have  wished  you  either  better  than 
both  have  hitherto  proved.  The  rest  will  depend  entirely  upon 
yourself;  and  I  own  I  begin  to  have  much  better  hopes  than  I 
had ;  for  I  know,  by  my  own  experience,  that  the  more  one 
works,  the  more  willing  one  is  to  work.  We  are  all,  more  or 
les,  des  animaux  d* habitude.  I  remember  very  well,  that  when  I 
was  in  business,  I  wrote  four  or  five  hours  together  every  day, 
more  willingly  than  I  should  now  half  an  hour  ;  and  this  is  most 
certain,  that  when  a  man  has  applied  himself  to  business  half  the 

was  educated.  One  of  the  Jesuits  was  expatiating  on  a  recent  miracle  when  Hume 
began  an  argument  on  miracles  in  general,  afterwards  elaborated  in  one  of  his  best 
known  essays.  The  last  sentence  in  which  Lord  Chesterfield  commends  the  essays 
is  a  noteworthy  instance  of  the  custom  in  vogue  in  his  day,  of  using  adjectives  as 
adverbs.] 
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day,  the  other  half  goes  off  the  more  cheerfully  and  agreeably. 
This  I  found  so  sensibly,  when  I  was  at  the  Hague,  that  I  never 
tasted  company  so  well,  nor  was  so  good  company  myself,  as  at 
the  suppers  of  my  post  days.  I  take  Hamburg  now  to  be  le 
centre  du  refuge  Allemand.  If  you  have  any  Hanover  refugies 
among  them,  pray  take  care  to  be  particularly  attentive  to  them. 
How  do  you  like  your  house  ?  Is  it  a  convenient  one  ?  Have 
the  Casserolles  been  employed  in  it  yet  ?  You  will  find  les  petite 
soupers  Jins  less  expensive,  and  turn  to  better  account,  than 
large  dinners  for  great  companies. 

I  hope  you  have  written  to  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  ;  I  take  it 
for  granted  that  you  have  to  all  your  brother  Ministers  of  the 
northern  department.  For  God's  sake  be  diligent,  alert,  active, 
and  indefatigable  in  your  business.  You  want  nothing  but 
labour  and  industry  to  be,  one  day,  whatever  you  please,  in  your 
own  way. 

We  think  and  talk  of  nothing  here  but  Brest,  which  is  univer- 
sally supposed  to  be  the  object  of  our  great  expedition.  A  great 
and  important  object  it  is.  I  suppose  the  affair  must  be  brusque* , 
or  it  will  not  do.  If  we  succeed,  it  will  make  France  put  some 
water  to  its  wine.  As  for  my  own  private  opinion,  I  own  I 
rather  wish  than  hope  success.  However,  should  our  expedition 
fail,  Magnis  tamen  excidit  amis,1  and  that  will  be  better  than  our 
late  languid  manner  of  making  war. 

To  mention  a  person  to  you  whom  I  am  very  indifferent  about, 
I  mean  myself,  I  vegetate  still  just  as  I  did  when  we  parted ;  but 
I  think  I  begin  to  be  sensible  of  the  autumn  of  the  year ;  as  well 
as  of  the  autumn  of  my  own  life.  I  feel  an  internal  awkward- 
ness, which,  in  about  three  weeks,  I  shall  carry  with  me  to  the 
Bath,  where  I  hope  to  get  rid  of  it,  as  I  did  last  year.  The  best 
cordial  I  could  take,  would  be  to  hear,  from  time  to  time,  of  your 
industry  and  diligence ;  for  in  that  case  I  should  consequently 
hear  of  your  success.  Remember  your  own  motto,  Nullum  numen 
abest  si  sit  prudentia.     Nothing  is  truer.     Yours. 

1  [Ovid,  Metamorphoses,  ii.,  328.     Quoted  already  in  Letter  CCXXVI.] 
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LETTER  CCCXVIII 

BLACKHEATH,  September  23,  1757. 

My  Dear  Friend  :    I  received  but  the  day  before  yesterday 
your  letter  of  the  3d,  from  the  head-quarters  at  Selsingen  ;  and, 
by  the  way,  it  is  but  the  second  that  I  have  received  from  you 
since  your  arrival  at  Hamburg.     Whatever  was  the  cause  of  your 
going  to  the  army,  I  approve  of  the  effect ;   for  I  would  have 
you,  as  much  as  possible,  see  everything  that  is  to  be  seen. 
That  is  the  true  useful  knowledge,  which  informs  and  improves 
us  when  we  are  young,  and  amuses  us  and  others  when  we  are 
old  ;   Olim  hcec  memimsse  juvabit.     I  could  wish  that  you  would 
(but  I  know  you  will  not)  enter  in  a  book,  a  short  note  only,  of 
whatever  you  see  or  hear  that  is  very  remarkable  :    I  do  not 
mean  a  German  album,  stuffed  with  people's  names,  and  Latin 
sentences ;  but  I  mean  such  a  book,  as,  if  you  do  not  keep  now, 
thirty  years  hence  you  would  give  a  great  deal  of  money  to  have 
kept.     A  propos  de  bottes,  for  I  am  told  he  always  wears  his ;  was 
lis  Royal  Highness l  very  gracious  to  you,  or  not  ?     I  have  my 
loubts  about  it.     The  neutrality  2  which  he  has  concluded  with 
Marechal  de  Richelieu,  will  prevent  that  bloody  battle  which 
(rou  expected ;   but  what  the  King  of  Prussia  will  say  to  it  is 
mother  point.     He  was  our  only  ally ;  at  present,  probably  we 
lave  not  one  in  the  world.     If  the  King  of  Prussia  can  get  at 
Vfonsieur   de  Soubize's   and  the    Imperial   army,   before   other 
roops  have  joined  them,  I  think  he  will  beat  them :  but  what 
;hen?      He    has    three   hundred   thousand    men   to   encounter 
ifterwards.      He  must  submit ;   but  he  may  say  with  truth,  Si 
°ergama  dextrd  defendi  possent.     The  late   action  between  the 
Russians  and  Russians  has  only  thinned  the  human  species,  with- 
>ut  giving  either  party  a  victory ;   which  is  plain  by  each  party's 
laiming  it.     Upon  my  word,  our  species  will  pay  very  dear  for 
he  quarrels  and  ambition  of  a  few,  and  those  by  no  means  the 
nost  valuable  part  of  it.     If  the  many  were  wiser  than  they  are, 
he  few  must  be  quieter,  and  would  perhaps  be  juster  and  better 
han  they  are. 

^H.R.H.  the  Duke  of  Cumberland.] 
8  [Convention  of  Kloster-Seven.] 
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Hamburg,  I  find,  swarms  with  Grafs,  Graffins,  Fiirsts,  and 
Furstins,  Hocheits,  and  Durchlaugticheits.  I  am  glad  of  it,  for  you 
must  necessarily  be  in  the  midst  of  them ;  and  I  am  still  more 
glad,  that,  being  in  the  midst  of  them,  you  must  necessarily 
be  under  some  constraint  of  ceremony ;  a  thing  which  you  do 
not  love,  but  which  is,  however,  very  useful. 

I  desired  you  in  my  last,  and  I  repeat  it  again  in  this,  to  give 
me  an  account  of  your  private  and  domestic  life.  How  do  you 
pass  your  evenings  ?  Have  they,  at  Hamburg,  what  are  called 
at  Paris  des  Maisons,  where  one  goes  without  ceremony,  sups  or 
not,  as  one  pleases?  Are  you  adopted  in  any  society?  Have 
you  any  rational  brother  Ministers,  and  which  ?  What  sort  of 
things  are  your  operas  ?  In  the  tender,  I  doubt  they  do  not 
excel ;  for  mein  lieber  schatz,  and  the  other  tendernesses  of  the 
Teutonic  language,  would,  in  my  mind,  sound  but  indifferently, 
set  to  soft  music ;  for  the  bravura  parts,  I  have  a  great  opinion 
of  them ;  and  das  der  dormer  dich  erschlage,  must,  no  doubt,  make 
a  tremendously  fine  piece  of  reciiativo,  when  uttered  by  an  angry 
hero,  to  the  rumble  of  a  whole  orchestra,  including  drums, 
trumpets,  and  French  horns.  Tell  me  your  whole  allotment 
of  the  day,  in  which  I  hope  four  hours,  at  least,  are  sacred  to 
writing ;  the  others  cannot  be  better  employed  than  in  liberal 
pleasures.  In  short,  give  riie  a  full  account  of  yourself,  in  your 
un-ministerial  character,  your  indognilo,  without  your  fiocchx.  I 
love  to  see  those  in  whom  I  interest  myself,  in  their  undress, 
rather  than  in  gala ;  I  know  them  better  so.  I  recommend  to 
y6u,  etiam  atque  etiam,  method  and  order  in  everything  you 
undertake.  Do  you  observe  it  in  youf  accounts  ?  If  you  do  not, 
you  will  be  a  beggar,  though  you  were  to  receive  the  appoint-  | 
ments  of  a  Spanish  Ambassador  extraordinary,  wiiich  are  a 
thousand  pistoles  a  month ;  and  in  your  ministerial  business,  if  j ' 
you  have  not  regular  and  stated  hours  for  such  and  such  parts 
of  it,  you  will  be  in  the  hurry  and  confusion  of  the  Duke  of 
Newcastle,  doing  everything  by  halves,  and  nothing  well,  nor 
so6n.  I  suppose  you  have  been  feasted  through  the  Corps  Diplo- 
matique at  Hamburg,  excepting  Monsieur  Champeaux ; 1  with 
whom,  however,  I  hope  you  live  poliment  et  galamment,  at  all  third 
places. 

1  \R.e&\ta»x  oil  ^  raxio&."\ 
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Ldrd  Loudon  is  much  blamed  here  for  his  retnakte  des  dix 
fnilk,  for  it  is  said  that  he  had  above  that  number,  and  might 
consequently  have  acted  offensively,  instead  of  retreating ;  espe- 
cially as  his  retreat  was  contrary  to  the  unanimous  opinion  (as 
it  is  now  said)  of  the  council  of  war.1  In  our  ministry,  I  suppose, 
things  go  pretty  quietly,  for  the  D.  of  N.  has  not  plagued  me 
these  two  months.  When  his  Royal  Highness  comes  over, 
which  I  take  it  for  granted  he  will  do  very  soon,  the  great 
push  will,  I  presume,  be  made  at  his  Grace  and  Mr.  Pitt ;  but 
without  effect  if  they  agree,  as  it  is  visibly  their  interest  to  do  ; 
and,  in  that  case,  their  parliamentary  strength  will  support  them 
against  all  attacks.  You  may  remember,  I  said  at  first,  that  the 
popularity  would  soon  be  on  the  side  of  those  who  opposed  the 
popular  Militia  Bill ;  and  now  it  appears  so  with  a  vengeahce, 
in  almost  every  county  in  England,  by  the  tumults  and  ih- 
surrections  of  the  people,  who  swear  that  they  will  not  be 
enlisted.  That  silly  scheme  must  therefore  be  dropped,  as 
quietly  as  may  be.  Now  that  I  have  told  you  all  that  I  know, 
and  almost  all  that  I  think,  I  wish  you  a  good  supper  and  a  good 
night. 

LETTER  CCCXIX 

BlackheATH,  September  30,  1757. 

My  Dear  Friend  :  I  have  so  little  to  do,  that  I  am  surprised 
how  I  can  find  time  to  write  to  you  so  often.  Do  not  stare  at 
the  seeming  paradox ;  for  it  is  an  undoubted  truth,  that  the  less 
one  has  to  do,  the  less  time  one  finds  to  do  it  in.  One  yawns, 
one  procrastinates ;  one  can  do  it  when  one  will,  and  therefore 
one  seldom  does  it  at  all ;  whereas,  those  who  have  a  great  deal 
of  business,  must  (to  use  a  vulgar  expression)  buckle  to  it ;  and 
then  they  always  find  time  enough  to  do  it  in.  I  hope  your 
own  experience  has,  by  this  time,  convinced  you  of  this  truth. 

I  received  your  last  of  the  8th.  It  is  now  quite  over  with  a 
very  great  man,2  who  will  still  be  a  very  great  man,  though  a 

1  [* '  We  had  a  torrent  of  bad  news  yesterday  from  America.  JUord  Loudon  has 
found  an  army  of  twenty-one  thousand  French,  gives  over  the  design  oh  Louisbourg, 
and  retires  to  Halifax.  .  .  .  Between  disgraces  and  inflammation  in  my  eyes  it  is 
time  to  conclude  my  letter."     H.  Walpole  to  Sir  H.  Mann,  September  3, 1757.    M.,\ 

*  [Frederic  the  Great.] 
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very  unfortunate  one.  He  has  qualities  of  the  mind  that  put 
him  above  the  reach  of  these  misfortunes ;  and  if  reduced,  as 
perhaps  he  may,  to  the  marche  of  Brandenbuvgh,  he  will  always 
find  in  himself  the  comfort,  and  with  all  the  world  the  credit,  of 
a  philosopher,  a  legislator,  a  patron,  and  a  professor  of  arts  and 
sciences.  He  will  only  lose  the  fame  of  a  conqueror ;  a  cruel 
fame,  that  arises  from  the  destruction  of  the  human  species. 
Could  it  be  any  satisfaction  to  him  to  know,  I  could  tell  him, 
that  he  is  at  this  time  the  most  popular  man  in  this  kingdom : 
the  whole  nation  being  enraged  at  that  neutrality 1  which  hastens 
and  completes  his  ruin.  Between  you  and  me,  the  King  was  not 
less  enraged  at  it  himself,  when  he  saw  the  terms  of  it ;  and  it 
affected  his  health  more  than  all  that  had  happened  before. 
Indeed  it  seems  to  me  a  voluntary  concession  of  the  very  worst 
that  could  have  happened  in  the  worst  event.  We  now  begin 
to  think  that  our  great  and  secret  expedition  is  intended  for 
Martinico  and  St.  Domingo  ;  if  that  be  true,  and  we  succeed  in 
the  attempt,  we  shall  recover,  and  the  French  lose,  one  of  the 
most  valuable  branches  of  commerce,  I  mean  sugar.  The  French 
now  supply  all  the  foreign  markets  in  Europe  with  that  com- 
modity ;  we  only  supply  ourselves  with  it.  This  would  make  us 
some  amends  for  our  ill  luck,  or  ill  conduct  in  North  America; 
where  Lord  Loudon,  with  twelve  thousand  men,  thought  himself 
no  match  for  the  French  with  but  seven :  and  Admiral  Holbourne, 
with  seventeen  ships  of  the  line,  declined  attacking  the  French, 
because  they  had  eighteen,  and  a  greater  weight  of  metal,  accord- 
ing to  the  new  sea-phrase,  which  was  unknown  to  Blake.  I  hear 
that  letters  have  been  sent  to  both,  with  very  severe  reprimands. 
I  am  told,  and  I  believe  it  is  true,  that  we  are  negotiating  with 
the  Corsican,  I  will  not  say  rebels,  but  assertors  of  their  natural 
rights ;  to  receive  them,  and  whatever  form  of  government  they 
think  fit  to  establish,  under  our  protection,  upon  condition  of 
their  delivering  up  to  us  Port  Ajaccio ;  which  may  be  made  so 
strong  and  so  good  a  one,  as  to  be  a  full  equivalent  for  the  loss 
of  Port  Mahon.  This  is,  in  my  mind,  a  very  good  scheme ;  for 
though  the  Corsicans  are  a  parcel  of  cruel  and  perfidious  rascals, 
they  will  in  this  case  be  tied  down  to  us  by  their  own  interest 

1  {Convention  oV  YLVss&ex-SevetuI 
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and  their  own  danger ;  a  solid  security  with  knaves,  though  none 
with  tools.  His  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  is  hourly  expected 
here  :  his  arrival  will  make  some  bustle  ;  for  I  believe  it  is 
certain,  that  he  is  resolved  to  make  a  push  at  the  Duke  of  N., 
Pitt  and  Co. ;  but  it  will  be  ineffectual,  if  they  continue  to  agree, 
as,  to  my  certain  knowledge,  they  do  at  present.  This  Parliament 
is  theirs,  ccetera  quis  nescii  f 

Now  tliat  I  have  told  you  all  that  I  know,  or  have  heard,  of 
public  matters,  let  us  talk  of  private  ones,  that  more  nearly  and 
immediately  concern  us.  Admit  me  to  your  fireside,  in  your 
little  room ;  and  as  you  would  converse  with  me  there,  write  to 
me  for  the  future  from  thence.  Are  you  completely  nipp&  yet  ? 
Have  you  formed  what  the  world  calls  connections ;  that  is,  a 
certain  number  of  acquaintances,  whom,  from  accident  or  choice, 
you  frequent  more  than  others  ?  Have  you  either  fine  or  well- 
bred  women  there  ?  Y  a-t-il  quelque  ban  ton  ?  All  fat  and  fair,  I 
presume ;  too  proud  and  too  cold  to  make  advances,  but,  at  the 
same  time,  too  well  bred  and  too  warm  to  reject  them,  when 
made  by  un  honnete  homme  avec  des  mani&res. 

Sir  Charles  Hotham  is  to  be  married,  in  about  a  month,  to  Miss 
Clutterbuck.  I  am  very  glad  of  it ;  for,  as  he  will  never  be  a 
man  of  the  world,  but  will  always  lead  a  domestic  and  retired 
life,  she  seems  to  have  been  made  on  purpose  for  him.  Her 
natural  turn  is  as  grave  and  domestic  as  his ;  and  she  seems  to 
have  been  kept  by  her  aunts  d  la  glace,  instead  of  being  raised  in 
a  hot  bed,  as  most  young  ladies  are  of  late.  If,  three  weeks 
hence,  you  write  him  a  short  compliment  of  congratulation  upon 
the  occasion,  he,  my  sister,  and  tutti  quanti,  would  be  extremely 
pleased  with  it.  Those  attentions  are  always  kindly  taken, 
and  cost  one  nothing  but  pen,  ink,  and  paper.  I  consider  them 
as  drafts  upon  good  breeding,  where  the  exchange  is  always 
greatly  in  favour  of  the  drawer.  A  propos  of  exchange  ;  I  hope 
you  have,  with  the  help  of  your  secretary,  made  yourself  correctly 
master  of  all  that  sort  of  knowledge — Course  of  Exchange,  Agio, 
Banco,  Reichs-Thalers,  down  to  Marien  Groschen.  It  is  very  little 
trouble  to  learn  it ;  it  is  often  of  great  use  to  know  it.  Good- 
night, and  God  bless  you  ! 
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LETTER  CCC3£X 

BLACKHBATH,  October  10,  1757. 

My   Dear  Friend  :    It  is  not  without  some  difficulty  that  I 
snatch  this  moment  of  leisure  from  my  extreme  idleness,  to  inform 
you  of  the  present  lamentable  and  astonishing  state  of  affairs  here, 
which  you  would  know  but  imperfectly  from  the  public  papers, 
and  but  partially  from  your  private  correspondents.     Or  sus  then 
— Our  invincible  Armada,   which  cost  at  least  half  a  million, 
sailed,   as   you   know,   some    weeks   ago ;    the   objeet  kept  an 
inviolable  secret :    conjectures  various,  and  expectations  great. 
Brest  was  perhaps  to  be  taken ;  but  Martinico  and  St.  Domingo, 
at  least.     When  lo !    the  important  island  of  Aix   was  taken 
without  the  least  resistance,  seven  hundred  men  made  prisoners, 
and  some  pieces  of  cannon  carried  off.     From  thence  we  sailed 
towards  Rochefort,  which  it  seems  was  our  main  object ;  and  con- 
sequently one  should  have  supposed  that  we  had  pilots  on  board 
who  knew  all  the  soundings  and  landing-places  there  and  there- 
abouts :  but  no ;  for  General  Mordaunt  asked  the  Admiral 1  if  he 
could  land  him  and  the  troops  near  Rochefort  ?    The  Admiral  said, 
With  great  ease.     To  which  the  General  replied,  But  can  you 
take  us  on  board  again  ?     To  which  the  Admiral  answered,  Thai, 
like  all  naval  operations,  will  depend  upon  the  wind.     If  so,  said 
the  General,  I'll  e'en  go  home  again.     A  Council  of  War  was 
immediately  called,  where  it  was  unanimously  resolved,  that  it 
was  advisable  to  return ;  accordingly  they  are  returned.     As  the 
expectations  of  the  whole  nation  had  been  raised  to  the  highest 
pitch,  the  universal  disappointment  and  indignation  have  arisen 
in  proportion  ;    and   I  question  whether  the  ferment  of  men's 
minds  was  ever  greater.     Suspicions,  you  may  be  sure,  are  various 
and  endless,  but  the  most  prevailing  one  is,  that  the  tail  of  the 
Hanover  neutrality,  like   that  of  a   comet,  extended  itself  to 
Rochefort.     What  encourages  this  suspicion  is,  that  a  French  man 
of  war  went  unmolested  through  our  whole  fleet,  as  it  lay  near 
Rochefort.     Haddock's  whole  story  is  revived  ;  Michel's  2  repre- 
sentations are  combined  with  other  circumstances ;  and  the  whole 

1  [Sir  Edward  Hawke.1 

2  [The  Prussian  ILmosy  a\  ft«  ComtX  ol'S*.  fames'  s.     M.] 
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together  makes  up  a  mass  of  discontent,  resentment,  and  even 
fury,  greater  than  perhaps  was  ever  known  in  this  country  before. 
These  are  the  facts,  draw  your  own  conclusions  from  them ;  for 
my  part,  I  am  lost  in  astonishment  and  conjectures,  and  do  not 
know  where  to  fix.  My  experience  has  shown  me,  that  many 
things  which  seem  extremely  probable  are  not  true ;  and  many 
which  seem  highly  improbable  are  true ;  so  that  I  will  conclude 
this  article,  as  Josephus  does  almost  every  article  of  his  history, 
with  saying,  but  of  this  every  man  will  believe  as  he  thinks  proper. 
What  a  disgraceful  year  will  this  be  in  the  annals  of  this  country  ! 
May  its  good  genius,  if  ever  it  appears  again,  tear  out  those 
sheets,  thus  stained  and  blotted  by  our  ignominy  ! 

Our  domestic  affairs  a.'j,  as  far  as  I  know  anything  of  them,  in 
the  same  situation  as  when  I  wrote  to  you  last ;  but  they  will 
begin  to  be  in  motion  upon  the  approach  of  the  session,  and 
upon  the  return  of  the  Duke,1  whose  arrival  is  most  impatiently 
expected  by  the  mob  of  London ;  though  not  to  strew  flowers  in 
his  way. 

I  leave  this  place  n  xt  Saturday,  and  London  the  Saturday 
following,  to  be  the  next  day  at  Bath.     Adieu. 


LETTER  CCCXXI 

London,  October  17,  1757. 

My  Dear  Friend  :  Your  last,  of  the  80th  past,  was  a  very 
good  letter ;  and  I  will  believe  half  of  what  you  assure  me  that 
you  returned  to  the  Landgrave's2  civilities.  I  cannot  possibly 
go  farther  than  half,  knowing  that  you  are  not  lavish  of  your 
words,  especially  in  that  species  of  eloquence  called  the  adulatory. 
Do  not  use  too  much  discretion  in  profiting  of  the  Landgrave's 
naturalisation  of  you :  but  go  pretty  often  and  feed  with  him. 
Choose  the  company  of  your  superiors,  whenever  you  can  have 
it  ;  that  is  the  right^and  true  pride.  The  mistaken  and  silly 
pride  is,  to  primer  among  inferiors. 

Hear,  O  Israel !  and  Vonder.  On  Sunday  morning  last,  the 
Duke  gave  up  his  commission  of  Captain  General,  and  his  regi- 
ment of  guards.     You  will  ask  me  why  ?■     I  cannot  tell  you,  but 

>  [H.  R.  H.  the  Duke  of  Cumberland.  ]  *  \Qi  Ym&i\ 
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I  will  tell  you  the  causes  assigned  ;  which,  perhaps,  are  none  of 
them  the  true  ones.  It  is  said  that  the  King  reproached  him 
with  having  exceeded  his  powers  in  making  the  Hanover  Con- 
vention, which  his  R.  H.  absolutely  denied,  and  threw  up  there- 
upon. This  is  certain,  that  he  appeared  at  the  drawing-room 
at  Kensingtoq,  last  Sunday,  after  having  quitted,  and  went 
straight  to  Windsor ;  where,  his  people  say,  that  he  intends  to 
reside  quietly,  and  amuse  himself  as  a  private  man.  But  I 
conjecture  that  matters  will  soon  be  made  up  again,  and  that 
he  will  resume  his  employments.  You  will  easily  imagine  the 
speculations  this  event  has  occasioned  in  the  public ;  I  shall 
neither  trouble  you  nor  myself  with  relating  them ;  nor  would 
this  sheet  of  paper,  or  even  a  quire  more,  contain  them.  Some 
refine  enough  to  suspect  that  it  is  a  concerted  quarrel,  to  justify 
somebody  to  somebody,  with  regard  to  the  Convention  ;  but  I  do 
not  believe  it. 

His  R.  H.'s  people  load  the  Hanover  Ministers,  and  more 
particularly  our  friend  Munchausen  here,  with  the  whole  blame ; 
but  with  what  degree  of  truth  I  know  not.  This  only  is  certain, 
that  the  whole  negotiation  of  that  affair  was  broached  and  carried 
on  by  the  Hanover  Ministers,  and  Monsieur  Steinberg  at  Vienna, 
absolutely  unknown  to  the  English  Ministers,  till  it  was  executed 
This  affair  combined  (for  people  will  combine  it)  with  the  as- 
tonishing return  of  our  great  armament,  not  only  re  infectd,  but 
even  intentatd,  makes  such  a  jumble  of  reflections,  conjectures, 
and  refinements,  that  one  is  weary  of  hearing  them.  Out 
Tacituses  and  Machiavels  go  deep,  suspect  the  worst,  and,  per- 
haps as  they  often  do,  overshoot  the  mark.  For  my  own  part, 
I  fairly  confess  that  I  am  bewildered,  and  have  not  certain 
postulate  enough,  not  only  to  found  any  opinion,  but  even  to 
form  conjectures  upon :  and  this  is  the  language  which  I  think 
you  should  hold  to  all  who  speak  to  you,  as  to  be  sure  all  will, 
upon  that  subject.  Plead,  as  you  truly  may,  your  own  ignorance ; 
and  say,  that  it  is  impossible  to  judge  of  those  nice  points  at 
such  a  distance,  and  without  knowing  all  circumstances,  which 
you  cannot  be  supposed  to  do.  And  as  to  the  Duke's  resigna- 
tion ;  you  should,  in  my  opinion,  say,  that  perhaps  there  might 
be  a  little  too  much  vivacity  in  the  case,  but  that,  upon  the  whole, 
you  make  no  doubt  of  the  t\nxt£%  teiw^  soon  set  right  again  ;  as, 
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in  truth,  I  daresay  it  will.  Upon  these  delicate  occasions,  you 
must  practise  the  ministerial  shrugs  and  persiflage;  for  silent 
gesticulations,  which  you  would  be  most  inclined  to,  would  not 
be  sufficient :  something  must  be  said,  but  that  something,  when 
analysed,  must  amount  to  nothing.  As,  for  instance,  //  est  vrai 
qu'on  sy  perd,  mats  que  voulez-vous  queje  vaus  dise  ? — il  y  a  bien  du 
pour  et  du  contre  ;  un  petit  Resident  tie  voit  gu&res  le  fond  du  sac,— 11 
faut  attendre. — Those  sort  of  expletives  are  of  infinite  use ;  and 
nine  people  in  ten  think  they  mean  something.  But  to  the 
Landgrave  of  Hesse,  I  think  you  would  do  well  to  say,  in  seem- 
ing confidence,  that  you  have  good  reason  to  believe,  that  the 
principal  objection  of  his  Majesty  to  the  Convention  was,  that 
his  Highness' s  interests,  and  the  affair  of  his  troops,  were  not 
sufficiently  considered  in  it.  To  the  Prussian  Minister  assert 
boldly,  that  you  know  de  science  certaine,  that  the  principal  object 
of  his  Majesty's  and  his  British  Ministry's  intention,  is  not  only, 
to  perform  all  their  present  engagements  with  his  Master,  but 
to  take  new  and  stronger  ones  for  his  support ;  for  this  is  true 
— at  least  at  present. 

You  did  very  well  in  inviting  Comte  Bothmar  to  dine  with 
you.  You  see  how  minutely  I  am  informed  of  your  proceedings, 
though  not  from  yourself.     Adieu. 

I  go  to  Bath  next  Saturday ;  but  direct  your  letters,  as  usual, 
to  London. 


LETTER  CCCXXII 

Bath,  October  26,  1757. 

My  Dear  Friend  :  I  arrived  here  safe,  but  far  from  sound, 
last  Sunday.  I  have  consequently  drunk  these  waters  but 
three  days,  and  yet  I  find  myself  something  better  for  them. 
The  night  before  I  left  London,  I  was  for  some  hours  at  New- 
castle-house ;  where  the  letters  which  came  that  morning,  lay 
upon  the  table :  and  his  Grace  singled  out  yours  with  great 
approbation,  and,  at  the  same  time,  assured  me  of  his  Majesty's 
approbation  too.  To  these  two  approbations,  I  truly  add  my 
own,  which,  sans  vanity,  may  perhaps  be  near  as  good  as  the 
other  two.     In  that  letter  you  venture  vos  petits  raxsofRuememNOT^ 
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properly,  and  then,  as  properly  make  an  excuse  for;  doing  so. 
Go  on  so,  with  diligence,  and  you  will  be,  what  I  began  to 
despair  of  your  ever  being,  somebody.  I  am  persuaded,  if  you 
would  own  the  truth,  that  you  feel  yourself  now  much  better 
satisfied  with  yourself,  than  you  were  while  you  did  nothing. 

Application  to  business,  attended  with  approbation  and  suc- 
cess, flatters  and  animates  the  mind :  which,  in  idleness  and 
inaction,  stagnates  and  putrefies.  I  could  wish,  that  every 
rational  man  would,  every  night  when  he  goes  to  bed,  ask 
himself  this  question,  What  have  I  done  to-day  ?  Have  I  done 
anything  that  can  be  of  use  to  myself  or  others  ?  Have  I  em- 
ployed my  time,  or  have  I  squandered  it  ?  Have  I  lived  out 
the  day,  or  have  I  dozed  it  away  in  sloth  and  laziness?  A 
thinking  being  must  be  pleased  or  confounded,  according  as 
he  can  answer  himself  these  questions.  I  observe  that  you 
are  in  the  secret  of  what  is  intended,  and  what  Munchausen 
is  gone  to  Stade  to  prepare ;  a  bold  and  dangerous  experiment 
in  my  mind,  and  which  may  probably  end  in  a  second  volume 
to  the  History  of  the  Palatinate,  in  the  last  century.  His 
Serene  Highness  of  Brunswick  has,  in  my  mind,  played  a 
prudent  and  saving  game ;  and  I  am  apt  to  believe,  that  the 
other  Serene  Highness,  at  Hamburg,  is  more  likely  to  follow 
his  example,  than  to  embark  in  the  great  scheme. 

I  see  no  signs  of  the  Duke's  resuming  his  employments ;  but 
on  the  contrary,  I  am  assured,  that  his  Majesty  is  coolly  deter- 
mined to  do  as  well  as  he  can  without  him.  The  Duke  of 
Devonshire  and  Fox  have  worked  hard  to  make  up  matters 
in  the  closet,  but  to  no  purpose.  People's  self-love  is  very  apt 
to  make  them  think  themselves  more  necessary  than .  they  are : 
and  I  shrewdly  suspect,  that  his  Royal  Highness  has  been  the 
dupe  of  that  sentiment,  and  was  taken  at  his  word  when  he 
least  suspected  it ;  like  my  predecessor,  Lord  Harrington,  who 
when  he  went  into  the  closet  to  resign  the  seals,  had  them 
not  about  him  :  so  sure  he  thought  himself  of  being  pressed  to 
keep  them. 

The  whole  talk  of  London,  of  this  place,  and  of  every  place 
in  the  whole  kingdom,  is  of  our  great,  expensive,  and  yet 
fruitless  expedition.  I  have  seen  an  officer  who  was  there,  a 
very  sensible  and  observing  man :    who  told  me  that,  had  we 


attempted  Rochefort,  the  day  after  we  took  the  Island  of  Aix, 
our  success  had  been  infallible  ;  but  that,  after  we  had  sauntered 
(God  knows  why)  eight  or  ten  days  in  the  island,  he  thinks 
the  attempt  would  have  been  impracticable  ;  because  the  French 
had  in  that  time  got  together  all  the  troops  in  that  neighbour- 
hood, to  a  very  considerable  number.  In  short,  there  must 
have  been  some  secret  in  that  whole  affair,  that  has  not  yet 
transpired ;  and  I  cannot  help  suspecting  that  it  came  from 
Stade.  We 1  had  not  been  successful  there  ;  and  perhaps  we 
were  not  desirous,  that  an  expedition,  in  which  we  had  neither 
been  concerned  nor  consulted,  should  prove  so ;  Mordaunt  was 
our  creature,  and  a  word  to  the  wise  will  sometimes  go  a  great 
way.  Mordaunt  is  to  have  a  public  trial,  from  which  the  public 
expects  great  discoveries — Not  I. 

Do  you  visit  Soltikow,  the  Russian  Minister,  whose  house,  I 
am  told,  is  the  great  scene  of  pleasures  at  Hamburg?'  His 
mistress,  I  take  for  granted,  is  by  this  time  dead,  and  he  wears 
some  other  body's  shackles.  Her  death  comes  with  regard  to 
the  King  of  Prussia,  comme  la  moutarde  apr&s  diner,  I  am  curious 
to  see  what  tyrant  will  succeed  her,  not  by  divine,  but  by  mih- 
tary  right ;  for,  barbarous  as  they  are  now,  and  still  more  bar- 
barous as  they  have  been  formerly,  they  have  had  very  little 
regard  to  the  more  barbarous  notion  of  divine,  indefeasible, 
hereditary  right. 

The  Praetorian  bands,  that  is,  the  guards,  I  presume,  have 
been  engaged  in  the  interests  of  the  Imperial  Prince ;  but  still, 
I  think,  that  little  John  of  Archangel  will  be  heard  of  upon  this 
occasion,  unless  prevented  by  a  quieting  draught  of  hemlock 
or  nightshade ;  for  I  suppose  they  are  not  arrived  to  the  politer 
and  genteeler  poisons  of  Aequo.  Tufana,  sugar-plums,  etc. 

Lord  Halifax  has  accepted  his  old  employment,2  with  the 
honorary  addition  of  the  Cabinet  Council.  And  so  we  heartily 
wish  you  a  good-night.1 

1  [The  King.  Lord  Chesterfield  facetiously  adopts  the  plural  pronoun  (style 
royal)  as  an  indication  that  he  refers  to  his  Majesty.] 

2  [As  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade.     M.  ] 
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LETTER  CCCXXIII 

Bath,  November  4,  1757. 

My  Dear  Friend  :  The  sons  of  Britain,  like  those  of  Noah, 
must  cover  their  parent's  shame  as  well  as  they  can;  for  to 
retrieve  its  honour  is  now  too  late.  One  would  really  think 
that  our  Ministers  and  Generals  were  all  as  drunk  as  the 
Patriarch  was.  However,  in  your  situation,  you  must  not  he 
Cham ;  but  spread  your  cloak  over  our  disgrace,  as  tar  as  it 
will  go.  Mordaunt  calls  aloud  for  a  public  trial ;  and  in  that, 
and  that  only,  the  public  agrees  with  him.  There  will  certainly 
be  one :  but  of  what  kind  is  not  yet  fixed.  Some  are  for  a 
parliamentary  inquiry,  others  for  a  martial  one ;  neither  will, 
in  my  opinion,  discover  the  true  secret ;  for  a  secret  there 
most  unquestionably  is.  Why  we  stayed  six  whole  days  in  the 
Island  of  Aix,  mortal  cannot  imagine ;  which  time  the  French 
employed,  as  it  was  obvious  they  would,  in  assembling  their 
troops  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Rochefort,  and  making  our  at- 
tempt then  really  impracticable.  The  day  after  we  had  taken 
the  Island  of  Aix,  your  friend  Colonel  Wolfe  x  publicly  offered 
to  do  the  business  with  five  hundred  men  and  three  ships  only. 
In  all  these  complicated  political  machines,  there  are  so  many 
wheels,  that  it  is  always  difficult,  and  sometimes  impossible,  to 
guess  which  of  them  gives  direction  to  the  whole.  Mr.  Pitt  is 
convinced  that  the  principal  wheels,  or,  if  you  will,  the  spoke 
in  his  wheel,  came  from  Stade.  This  is  certain,  at  least,  that 
Mordaunt  was  the  man  of  confidence  with  that  person.  Whatever 
be  the  truth  of  the  case,  there  is,  to  be  sure,  hitherto  an  hiatus 
valde  deflendus. 

The  meeting  of  the  Parliament  will  certainly  be  very  numerous, 
were  it  only  from  curiosity :  but  the  majority  on  the  side  of  the 
court,  will,  I  dare  say,  be  a  great  one.  The  people  of  the  late 
Captain  General,  however  inclined  to  oppose,  will  be  obliged  to 
concur.     Their  commissions,  which  they  have  no  desire  to  lose, 

1  [To  the  military  genius  of  James  Wolfe  (1726-56)  is  due  the  English  domination 
of  Canada.  At  the  moment  of  ultimate  victory  he  was  killed  on  the  Plains  of 
Abraham.  Wolfe  is  buried  at  Greenwich,  and  a  cenotaph  has  been  put  up  to  his 
memory  in  Westminster  Abbey.  But  the  most  touching  monument  is  that  which 
has  been  erected  on  the  Plains  of  Abraham,  bearing  the  words:  "  Here,  Wolfe 
fell,  victorious".] 
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will  make  them  tractable ;  for  those  gentlemen,  though  all  men 
of  honour,  are  of  Sosia's  mind,  que  le  vrai  Amphitryon  est  celtd 
oH  ton  dine.  The  Tories,  and  the  city,  have  engaged  to  sup- 
port Pitt ;  the  Whigs,  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  ;  the  independent 
and  the  impartial,  as  you  well  know,  are  not  worth  mentioning. 
It  is  said  that  the  Duke  intends  to  bring  the  affair  of  his  Con- 
vention into  Parliament,  for  his  own  justification ;  I  can  hardly 
belteve  it;  as  I  cannot  conceive  that  transactions  so  merely  Elec- 
toral can  be  proper  objects  of  inquiry  or  deliberation  for  a  British 
Parliament ;  and,  therefore,  should  such  a  motion  be  made,  I 
presume  it  will  be  immediately  quashed.  By  the  commission 
lately  given  to  Sir  John  Ligonier,  of  General  and  Commander-in- 
Chief  of  all  his  Majesty's  forces  in  Great  Britain,  the  door  seems 
to  be  not  only  shut,  but  bolted,  against  his  Royal  Highnesses 
return ;  and  I  have  good  reason  to  be  convinced,  that  that  breach 
is  irreparable.  The  reports  of  changes  in  the  Ministry,  I  am 
pretty  sure,  are  idle  and  groundless.  The  Duke  of  Newcastle 
and  Mr.  Pitt  really  agree  very  well ;  not,  I  presume,  from  any 
sentimental  tenderness  for  each  other,  but  from  a  sense  that  it 
is  their  mutual  interest :  and,  as  the  late  Captain  General's  party 
is  now  out  of  the  question,  I  do  not  see  what  should  produce  the 
least  change. 

The  visit,  made  lately  to  Berlin,1  was,  I  daresay,  neither  a 
friendly  nor  an  inoffensive  one.  The  Austrians  always  leave 
behind  them  pretty  lasting  monuments  of  their  visits,  or  rather 
visitations :  not  so  much,  I  believe,  from  their  thirst  of  glory,  as 
from  their  hunger  of  prey. 

This  winter,  I  take  for  granted,  must  produce  a  peace  of  some 
kind  or  another;  a  bad  one  for  us,  no  doubt,  and  yet  perhaps 
better  than  we  should  get  the  year  after.  I  suppose  the  King 
of  Prussia  is  negotiating  with  France,  and  endeavouring  by  those 
means  to  get  out  of  the  scrape,  with  the  loss  only  of  Silesia,  and 
perhaps  Halberstadt,  by  way  of  indemnification  to  Saxony ;  and, 
considering  all  circumstances,  he  would  be  well  off  upon  those 
terms.  But  then  how  is  Sweden  to  be  satisfied?  Will  the 
Russians  restore  Memel?  Will  France  have  been  at  all  this 
expense  gratis  ?  Must  there  be  no  acquisition  for  them  in  Flan- 
ders ?     I  daresay  they  have  stipulated  something  of  that  sort  for 

1  [By  thc'Austrians  under  General  HaddkVu    \A.J\ 
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themselves,  by  the  additional  and  secret  treaty,  which  I  kndW 
they  made,  last  May,  with  the  Queen  of  Hungary.  Must  we 
give  up  whatever  the  French  please  to  desire  in  America,  besides 
the  cession  of  Minorca  in  perpetuity  ?  I  fear  we  must,  or  else 
raise  twelve  millions  more  next  year,  to  as  little  purpose  as  we 
did  this,  and  have  consequently  a  Worse  peace  afterwards.  I 
turn  my  eyes  away,  as  much  as  I  can,  from  this  miserable  pro- 
spect ;  but,  as  a  citizen  and  member  of  sbciety,  it  recurs  to  my 
imagination,  notwithstanding  all  my  endeavours  to  banish  it  from 
my  thoughts.  I  can  do  myself  nor  my  country  no  good  :  but  I 
feel  the  wretched  situation  of  both  :  the  state  of  the  latter  makes 
me  better  bear  that  of  the  former ;  and,  when  I  am  called  away 
from  my  station  here,  I  shall  think  it  rather  (as  Cicero  says  of 
Crassus)  mors  d&nata  qttam  vita  erepta. 

I  have  often  desired,  but  in  vain,  the  favour  of  being  admitted 
into  your  private  apartment  at  Hamburg,  and  of  being  informed 
of  your  private  life  there.  Your  mornings,  I  hope  and  believe, 
are  employed  in  business ;  but  give  me  an  account  of  the  remain- 
der of  the  day,  which  I  suppose  is,  and  ought  to  be,  appropriated 
to  amusements  and  pleasures.  In  what  houses  are  you  domestic  ? 
Who  are  so  in  yours  ?  In  shdrt,  let  me  in,  and  do  not  be  denied 
to  me. 

Here  I  am,  as  usual,  seeing  few  people,  and  hearing  fewer ; 
drinking  the  waters  regularly  to  a  minute,  and  am  something 
the  better  for  them.  I  read  a"  great  deal,  and  vary  occasionally 
my  dead  company,  i  converse  with  grave  folios  in  the  morning, 
while  my  head  is  clearest,  and  my  attention  strongest :  I  take 
up  less  severe  quartos  after  dinner :  and  at  night  I  choose  the 
mixed  company  and  amusing  chit-chat  of  octavos  and  duodecimos. 
Je  tire  parti  de  tout  ce  que  je  puis ;  that  is  my  philosophy  ;  and  I 
mitigate,  as  much  as  I  can,  my  physical  ills,  by  diverting  my 
attention  to  other  objects. 

Here  is  a  report  that  Admiral  Holbourne's  fleet1  is  destroyed, 

1  [Admiral  Francis  Holburne  (1704-71)  sailed  from  Cork,  February  24,  1757, 
with  a  fleet  of  ships  of  war  and  transports  intended  for  the  reduction  of  Louisbourg. 
The  expedition  did  not,  however,  reach  Halifax  till  July  9,  and  the  French  had 
taken  advantage  of  the  delay  to  strengthen  their  position*  Holburne  decided  that 
nothing  could  be  done  without  a  stronger  force.  While  the  admiral  waited  on  the 
coast  his  fleet  was  caught  on  the  night  of  September  24  by  a  vioterit  starrh  which 
drove  some  of  the  ships  on  shore,  and  dismasted  nearly  all.  After  such  refit  as 
was  possible  Holburne  r&tortttA  \o  1fofc\aA&;\ 


iii  a  manner,  by  a  storm  :  I  hopfc  it  is  nbfc  true,  in  the  full  extent 
of  the  report ;  but  I  believe  it  has  suffered.  This  would  fill  up 
the  measure  of  our  misfortunes.     Adieu. 
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Bath,  November  ao,  1757. 

Mv  Dear  Friend  :  T  write  to  you  now;  because  I  love  to  write 
to  you  ;  and  hope  that  my  letters  are  welcome  to  you  ;  for  other- 
wise I  have  very  little  to  inform  you  of.  ,  The  King  of  Prussia's 
late  victory 1  you  are  better  informed  of  than  we  are  here.  It 
has  given  infinite  joy  to  the  unthinking  public,  who  are  ndt 
aware  that  it  comes  too  late  in  the  year,  and  too  late  in  the  war, 
to  be  attended  with  any  very  great  cdnsecjuences.  There  are 
six  or  seven  thousand  of  the  human  species  less  than  there  were 
a  month  ago,  and  that  seems  to  me  to  be  all.  However,  I  am 
glad  of  it,  upon  account  of  the  pleasure  and  the  glbry  which  it 
gives  the  King  of  Prussia,  to  whom  I  wish  well  as  a  man,  more 
than  as  a  King.  And  surely  he  is  so  great  a  man,  that  had  he 
lived  seventeen  or  eighteen  hundred  years  ago,  and  his  life  been 
transmitted  to  us  in  a  language  that  we  could  not  very  well  un- 
derstand, I  mean  either  Greek  or  Latin,  we  should  have  talked 
of  him  as  we  do  now  of  your  Alexanders,  your  Caesars,  and  others, 
with  whom,  I  believe,  we  have  but  a  very  slight  acquaintance. 
Au  reste,  I  do  not  see  that  his  affairs  are  much  mended  by  this 
victory.  The  same  combination  of  the  great  powers  of  Europe 
against  him  still  subsists,  and  must  at  last  prevail.  I  believe  the 
French  army  will  melt  away,  as  is  Usual,  in  Germany ;  but  his 
army  is  extremely  diminished  by  battles,  fatigues,  and  desertion : 
and  he  will  find  great  difficulties  in  recruiting  it,  from  his  own 
already  exhausted  dominions.  He  must  therefore,  and  to  be 
sure  will,  negotiate  privately  with  the  French,  and  get  better 
terms  that  way  than  he  could  any  other. 

The  report  of  the  three  General  Officers,  the  Duke  of  Marl- 
bordu&h,  Lord  George  Sackville,  and  General  Waldegrave,  was 
laid  before  the  King  last  Saturday,  after  their  having  sat  four 

1  [At  Rosbach,  where  the  French  under  the  Duke  of  Soubise  were  defeated,  on 
November  5,  1757.] 
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days  upon  Mordaunt's  affair : 1  nobody  yet  knows  what  it  is  ;  but 
it  is  generally  believed,  that  Mordaunt  will  be  brought  to  a 
court-martial.  That  you  may  not  mistake  this  matter,  as  most 
people  here  do,  I  must  explain  to  you,  that  this  examination, 
before  the  three  above-mentioned  General  Officers,  was  by  no 
means  a  trial ;  but  only  a  previous  inquiry  into  his  conduct,  to 
see  whether  there  was,  or  was  not,  cause  to  bring  him  to  a  regular 
trial  before  a  court-martial.  The  case  is  exactly  parallel  to  that 
of  a  grand  jury  ;  who,  upon  a  previous  and  general  examination, 
find,  or  do  not  find,  a  bill,  to  bring  the  matter  before  the  petty 
jury ;  where  the  fact  is  finally  tried.  For  my  own  part,  my 
opinion  is  fixed  upon  that  affair :  I  am  convinced  that  the  expe- 
dition was  to  be  defeated  ;  and  nothing  that  can  appear  before 
a  court-martial  can  make  me  alter  that  opinion.  I  have  been 
too  long  acquainted  with  human  nature,  to  have  great  regard 
for  human  testimony :  and  a  very  great  degree  of  probability, 
supported  by  various  concurrent  circumstances,  conspiring  in  one 
point,  will  have  much  greater  weight  with  me,  than  human  tes- 
timony upon  oath,  or  even  upon  honour ;  both  which  I  have 
frequently  seen  considerably  warped  by  private  views. 

The  Parliament,  which  now  stands  prorogued  to  the  first  of 
next  month,  it  is  thought  will  be  put  off  for  some  time  longer, 
till  we  know  in  what  light  to  lay  before  it  the  state  of  our  alliance 
with  Prussia,  since  the  conclusion  of  the  Hanover  neutrality ; 
which,  if  it  did  not  quite  break  it,  made  at  least  a  great  flaw  in 
it. 

The  birthday  was  neither  fine  nor  crowded  ;  and  no  wonder, 
since  the  King  was  that  day  seventy-five.  The  old  court  and 
the  young  one  are  much  better  together,  since  the  Duke's  re- 
tirement ;  and  the  King  has  presented  the  Prince  of  Wales  with 
a  service  of  plate. 

I  am  still  unwell,  though  I  drink  these  waters  very  regularly. 
I  will  stay  here  at  least  six  weeks  longer,  where  I  am  much 
quieter  than  I  should  be  allowed  to  be  in  town.  When  things 
are  in  such  a  miserable  situation  as  they  are  at  present,  I  desire 
neither  to  be  concerned  nor  consulted,  still  less  quoted.     Adieu  ! 

1  [Expedition  against  Rochefort,     See  better  CCCXX.J 
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Bath,  November  26,  1757. 

My  Dear  Friend  :  I  received,  by  the  last  mail,  your  short 
account  of  the  King  of  Prussia's  victory  ;  *  which  victory,  contrary 
to  custom,  turns  out  more  complete  than  it  was  at  first  reported 
to  be.  This  appears  by  an  intercepted  letter  from  Monsieur  de 
St.  Germain  to  Monsieur  d'  Affry,  at  the  Hague,  in  which  he  tells 
him,  Cette  arm4e  est  eniihremeni  fondue,  and  lays  the  blame,  very 
strongly,  upon  Monsieur  de  Soubize.  But  be  it  greater  or  be 
it  less,  I  am  glad  of  it ;  because  the  King  of  Prussia  (whom  I 
honour  and  almost  adore)  I  am  sure  is.  Though  d'ailleurs,  be- 
tween you  and  me,  oin  est-ce  que  cela  mkne  ?  To  nothing,  while 
that  formidable  union  of  three  great  powers  of  Europe  subsists 
against  him.  Could  that  be  any  way  broken,  something  might  be 
done  ;  without  which  nothing  can.  I  take  it  for  granted,  that 
the  King  of  Prussia  will  do  all  he  can  to  detach  France.  Why 
should  not  we,  on  our  part,  try  to  detach  Russia  ?  At  least,  in 
our  present  "distress,  omnia  tenUmda,  and  sometimes  a  lucky  and 
unexpected  hit  turns  up.  This  thought  came  into  my  head  this 
morning ;  and  I  give  it  to  you,  not  as  a  very  probable  scheme, 
but  as  a  possible  one,  and  consequently  worth  trying.  The  year 
of  the  Russian  subsidies  (nominally  paid  by  the  court  of  Vienna, 
but  really  by  France)  is  near  expired.  The  former  probably 
cannot,  and  perhaps  the  latter  will  not,  renew  them.  The  court 
of  Petersburg!*  is  beggarly,  profuse,  greedy,  and  by  no  means 
scrupulous.  Why  should  not  we  step  in  there,  and  outbid  them  ? 
If  we  could,  we  buy  a  great  army  at  once  ;  which  would  give  an 
entire  new  turn  to  the  affairs  of  that  part  of  the  world,  at  least. 
And  if  we  bid  handsomely,  I  do  not  believe  the  bonne  foi  of  that 
court  would  stand  in  the  way.  Both  our  court  and  our  Parliament 
would,  I  am  very  sure,  give  a  very  great  sum,  and  very  cheerfully, 
for  this  purpose.  In  the  next  place,  Why  should  not  you  wriggle 
yourself,  if  possible,  into  so  great  a  scheme  ?  You  are,  no  doubt, 
much  acquainted  with  the  Russian  Resident,  Soltikow ;  Why 
should  you  not  sound  him,  as  entirely  from  yourself,  upon  this 

1  [At  Rotbaeh.    See  note  to  preceding  tattm.^ 
VOL.   II. — 24 
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subject  ?  You  may  ask  him,  What,  does  your  court  intend  to  go 
on  next  year  in  the  pay  of  France,  to  destroy  the  liberties  of  all 
Europe,  and  throw  universal  monarchy  into  the  hands  of  that 
already  great  and  always  ambitious  power  ?  I  know  you  think, 
or  at  least  call  yourselves,  the  allies  of  the  Empress  Queen  ;  but 
is  it  not  plain  that  she  will  be,  in  the  first  place,  and  you  in  the 
next,  the  dupes  of  France  ?  At  this  very  time  you  are  doing  the 
work  of  France  and  Sweden :  and  that  for  some  miserable  sub- 
sidies, much  inferior  to  those  which  I  am  sure  you  might  have, 
in  a  better  cause,  and  more  consistent  with  the  true  interest  of 
Russia.  Though  not  empowered,  I  know  the  manner  of  thinking 
of  my  own  court  so  well,  upon  this  subject,  that  I  will  venture  to 
promise  you  much  better  terms  than  those  you  have  now,  without 
the  least  apprehensions  of  being  disavowed.  Should  he  listen 
to  this,  and  what  more  may  occur  to  you  to  say  upon  this  sub- 
ject, and  ask  you,  En  6crirai-je  d  ma  cour  f  Answer  him,  Ecrivez, 
forivez,  Monsieur,  hardirnent.  Je  prendrai  tout  cela  sur  mot.  Should 
this  happen,  as  perhaps,  and  as  I  heartily  wish  it  may,  then 
write  an  exact  relation  of  it  to  your  own  court.  Tell  them,  that 
you  thought  the  measure  of  such  great  importance,  that  you 
could  not  help  taking  this  little  step  towards  bringing  it  about ; 
but  that  you  mentioned  it  only  as  from  yourself,  and  that  you 
have  not  in  the  least  committed  them  by  it.  If  Soltikow  lends 
himself  in  any  degree  to  this,  insinuate  that,  in  the  present 
situation  of  affairs,  and  particularly  of  the  King's  Electoral  do- 
minions, you  are  very  sure  that  his  Majesty  would  have  une 
reconnaissance  sans  homes  for  all  those,  by  whose  means  so  desir- 
able a  revival  of  an  old  and  long  friendship  should  be  brought 
about.  You  will  perhaps  tell  me  that,  without  doubt,  Mr. 
Keith's  instructions  are  to  the  same  effect :  but  I  will  answer 
you,  that  you  can,  if  you  please,  do  it  better  than  Mr.  Keith ; 
and,  in  the  next  place  that,  be  all  that  as  it  will,  it  must  be  very 
advantageous  to  you  at  home,  to  show  that  you  have  at  least  a 
contriving  head,  .and  an  alertness  in  business. 

I  had  a  letter  by  the  last  post,  from  the  Duke  of  Newcastle: 

in  which  he  congratulates  me,  in  his  own  name,  and  in  Lord 

Hardwicke's,  upon  the  approbation  which  your  despatches  give, 

not  only  to  them  two,  but   to  others.     This  success,  so  early, 

should  encourage  your  dVYigeviefc,  «cA  rovftfe  ^our  ambition,  if  you 
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have  any ;  you  may  go  a  great  way,  if  you  desire  it,  having  so 
much  time  before  you. 

I  send  you  here  enclosed  the  copy  of  the  Report  of  the  three 
General  Officers,  appointed  to  examine  previously  into  the  con- 
duct of  General  Mordaunt ;  it  is  ill  written,  and  ill  spelled ; 
but  no  matter ;  you  will  decipher  it.  You  will  observe,  by  the 
tenor  of  it,  that  it  points  strongly  to  a  court  martial ;  which,  no 
doubt,  will  soon  be  held  upon  him.  I  presume  there  will  be  no 
shooting  in  the  final  sentence ;  but  I  do  suppose  there  will  be 
breaking,  etc. 

I  have  had  some  severe  returns  of  my  old  complaints,  last 
week,  and  am  still  unwell;   I  cannot  help  it. 

A  friend  of  yours  arrived  here  three  days  ago ;  she  seems  to 
me  to  be  a  serviceable  strong-bodied  bay  mare,  with  black  mane 
and  tail ;  you  easily  guess  whom  I  mean.  She  is  come  with 
mamma,  and  without  il  caro  sposo. 

Adieu !  my  head  will  not  let  me  go  on  longer. 


LETTER  CCCXXVI 

Bath,  December  31,  1757. 

My  Dear  Friend  :  I  have  this  moment  received  your  letter 
of  the  18th,  with  the  enclosed  papers.  I  cannot  help  observing, 
that,  till  then,  you  never  acknowledged  the  receipt  of  any  one 
of  my  letters. 

I  can  easily  conceive  that  party  spirit,  among  your  brother 
Ministers  at  Hamburg,  runs  as  high  as  you  represent  it,  because 
I  can  easily  believe  the  errors  of  the  human  mind ;  but  at  the 
same  time  I  must  observe,  that  such  a  spirit  is  the  spirit  of  little 
minds  and  subaltern  Ministers,  who  think  to  atone  by  zeal,  for 
their  want  of  merit  and  importance.  The  political  differences  of 
the  several  courts  should  never  influence  the  personal  behaviour 
of  their  several  Ministers  towards  one  another.  There  is  a  certain 
procid&  noble  ei  galant,  which  should  always  be  observed  among 
the  Ministers  of  Powers  even  at  war  with  each  other,  which  will 
always  turn  out  to  the  advantage  of  the  ablest ;  who  will  in  those 
conversations  find,  or  make,  opportunities  of  throwing  out,  or 
of  receiving  useful  hints.     When  I  was  last  at  tlte  WugoA,  ^^ 
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were  at  war  with  both  France  and  Spain ;  so  that  I  could  neither 
visit,  nor  be  visited  by,  the  Ministers  of  those  two  Crowns:  bat 
we  met  every  day,  or  dined  at  third  places,  where  we  embraced 
as  personal  friends,  and  trifled,  at  the  same  time,  upon  our  being 
political  enemies ;  and  by  this  sort  of  badinage,  I  discovered 
some  things  which  I  wanted  to  know.  There  is  not  a  more 
prudent  maxim,  than  to  live  with  one's  enemies  as  if  they  may 
one  day  become  one's  friends ;  as  it  commonly  happens,  sooner 
or  later,  in  the  vicissitudes  of  political  aftairs. 

To  your  question,  which  is  a  rational  and  prudent  one,  Whether 
I  was  authorised  to  give  you  the  hints  concerning  Russia  by  any 
people  in  power  here,  I  will  tell  you  that  I  was  not :  but,  as  I 
had  pressed  them  to  try  what  might  be  done  with  Russia,  and 
got  Mr.  Keith  to  be  despatched  there  some  months  sooner  than 
otherwise  I  daresay  he  would,  with  the  proper  instructions  for 
that  purpose,  1  wished  that,  by  the  hints  I  gave  you,  you  might 
have  got  the  start  of  him,  and  the  merit,  at  least,  of  having 
eniami  that  matter  with  Soltikow.  What  you  have  to  do  with 
him  now,  when  you  meet  with  him  at  any  third  place,  or  at  his 
own  house  (where  you  are  at  liberty  to  go,  while  Russia  has  a 
Minister  in  London,  and  we  a  Minister  at  Petersburgh),  is  in 
my  opinion,  to  say  to  him,  in  an  easy  cheerful  manner,  H6  bien, 
Monsieur,  je  meflaUe  que  nous  serous  bientdl  amis  publics,  aussi  bien 
quamis  personnels.  To  which  he  will  probably  ask,  Why,  or  how  ? 
You  will  reply,  Because  you  know  that  Mr.  Keith  is  gone  to  his 
court  with  instructions,  which  you  think  must  necessarily  be 
agreeable  there.  And  throw  out  to  him,  that  nothing  but  a 
change  of  their  present  system  can  save  Livonia  to  Russia ;  for, 
that  he  cannot  suppose  that,  when  the  Swedes  shall  have 
recovered  Pomerania,  they  will  long  leave  Russia  in  quiet  pos- 
session of  Livonia.  If  he  is  so  much  a  Frenchman  as  you  say, 
he  will  make  you  some  weak  answers  to  this ;  but,  as  you  will 
have  the  better  of  the  argument  on  your  side,  you  may  remind 
him  of  the  old  and  almost  uninterrupted  connection  between 
France  and  Sweden,  the  inveterate  enemy  of  Russia.  Many 
other  arguments  will  naturally  occur  to  you  in  such  a  conversa- 
tion, if  you  have  it  In  this  case,  there  is  a  piece  of  ministerial 
art,  which  is  sometimes  of  use ;  and  that  is,  to  sow  jealousies 
among  one's  enemies,  by  *  teeming  preference  shown  to  some 
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one  of  them.  Monsieur  Hecht's1  reveries  are  rSveries  indeed. 
How  should  his  Master  have  made  the  golden  arrangement?, 
which  he  talks  of,  and  which  are  to  be  forged  into  shackles  for 
General  Fermor  ?  2  The  Prussian  finances  are  not  in  a  condition 
now  to  make  such  expensive  arrangements.  But  I  think  you 
may  tell  Monsieur  Hecht,  in  confidence,  that  you  hope  the 
instructions  with  which  you  know  that  Mr.  Keith  is  gone  to 
Petersburgh,  may  have  some  effect  upon  the  measures  of  that 
court. 

I  would  advise  you  to  live  with  that  same  Monsieur  Hecht  in 
all  the  confidence,  familiarity,  and  connection,  which  prudence 
will  allow.  I  mean  it  with  regard  to  the  King  of  Prussia  him- 
self, by  whom  I  could  wish  you  to  be  known  and  esteemed  as 
much  as  possible.  It  may  be  of  use  to  you  some  day  or  other. 
If  man,  courage,  conduct,  constancy,  can  get  the  better  of  all 
the  difficulties  which  the  King  of  Prussia  has  to  struggle  with, 
he  will  rise  superior  to  them.  But  still,  while  this  alliance  sub- 
sists against  him,  I  dread  les  gros  escadrons.  His  last  victory,  of 
the  5th,  was  certainly  the  completest  that  has  been  heard  of 
these  many  years.  I  heartily  wish  the  Prince  of  Brunswick  just 
such  a  one  over  Monsieur  de  Richelieu's  army ;  and  that  he  may 
take  my  old  acquaintance  the  Marechal,  and  send  him  over  here 
to  polish  and  perfume  us. 

I  heartily  wish  you,  in  the  plain,  home-spun  style,  a  great 
number  of  happy  new  years,  well  employed  in  forming  both  your 
mind  and  your  manners,  to  be  useful  and  agreeable  to  yourself, 
your  country,  and  your  friends  !  That  these  wishes  are  sincere, 
your  secretary's  brother  will,  by  the  time  of  your  receiving  this, 
have  remitted  you  a  proof,  from  Yours. 

LETTER  CCCXXVII 

London,  February  8,  1758. 

My  Dear  Friend  :  I  received  by  the  same  post  your  two  letters 
of  the  13th  and  17th  past ;  and  yesterday  that  of  the  27th,  with 
the  Russian  manifesto  enclosed,  in  which  her  Imperial  Majesty 
of  all  the  Russias  has  been  pleased  to  give  every  reason,  except 

1  [Prussian  Resident  at  Hamburg.] 

3  [Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Russian  army  invading  Vtussasu    Vu~\ 
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the  true  one,  for  the  march  of  her  troops  against  the  King  of 
Prussia.  The  true  one,  I  take  to  be,  that  she  has  just  received 
a  very  great  sum  of  money  from  France,  or  the  Empress  Queen, 
or  both,  for  that  purpose.  Point  d' argent,  point  de  Russe,  is  now 
become  a  maxim.  Whatever  may  be  the  motive  of  their  march, 
the  effects  must  be  bad  ;  and,  according  to  my  speculations,  those 
troops  will  replace  the  French  m  Hanover  and  Lower  Saxony ; 
and  the  French  will  go  and  join  the  Austrian  army.  You  ask 
me,  if  I  still  despond  ?  Not  so  much  as  I  did  after  the  battle  of 
Colen :  the  battles  of  Rosbach  and  Lissa  were  drams  to  me,  and 
gave  me  some  momentary  spirits  :  but  though  I  do  not  absolutely 
despair,  I  own  I  greatly  distrust.  I  readily  allow  the  King  of 
Prussia  to  be  nee  pluribus  impar;  but  still,  when  the  pfures  amount 
to  a  certain  degree  of  plurality,  courage  and  abilities  must  yield 
at  last.  Michel  here  assures  me,  that  he  does  not  mind  the 
Russians  ;  but,  as  I  have  it  from  the  gentleman's  own  mouth,  I 
do  not  believe  him.  We  shall  very  soon  send  a  squadron  to  the 
Baltic,  to  entertain  the  Swedes ;  which  I  believe  will  put  an  end 
to  their  operations  in  Pomerania  ;  so  that  I  have  no  great  appre- 
hensions from  that  quarter ;  but  Russia,  I  confess,  sticks  in  my 
stomach. 

Everything  goes  smoothly  in  Parliament ;  the  King  of  Prussia 
has  united  all  our  parties  in  his  support ;  and  the  Tories  have 
declared,  that  they  will  give  Mr.  Pitt  unlimited  credit  for  this 
session ;  there  has  not  been  one  single  division  yet  upon  public 
points,  and  I  believe  will  not.  Our  American  expedition  is  pre- 
paring to  go  soon ;  the  disposition  of  that  affair  seems  to  me  a 
little  extraordinary.  Abercrombie  is  to  be  the  sedentary,  and 
not  the  acting  commander ;  Amherst,  Lord  Howe,  and  Wolfe, 
are  to  be  the  acting,  and  I  hope  the  active  officers.  I  wish  they 
may  agree.  Amherst,  who  is  the  oldest  officer,  is  under  the 
influence  of  the  same  great  person *  who  influenced  Mordaunt,  so 
much  to  the  honour  and  advantage  of  this  country.  This  is  most 
certain,  that  we  have  force  enough  in  America,  to  eat  up  the 
French  alive  in  Canada,  Quebec,  and  Louisbourg,  if  we  have  but 
skill  and  spirit  enough  to  exert  it  properly  ;  but  of  that  I  am 
modest  enough  to  doubt. 
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When  you  come  to  the  egotism,  which  I  have  long  desired  you 
to  come  to  with  me,  you  need  make  no  excuses  for  it.  The 
egotism  is  as  proper  and  as  satisfactory  to  one's  friends,  as  it  is 
impertinent  and  misplaced  with  strangers.  I  desire  to  see  you 
in  your  every-day  clothes,  by  your  fireside,  in  your  pleasures  ;  in 
short,  in  your  private  life ;  but  I  have  not  yet  been  able  to  obtain 
this.  Whenever  you  condescend  to  do  it,  as  you  promise,  stick 
to  truth  ;  for  I  am  not  so  uninformed  of  Hamburg  as  perhaps 
you  may  think. 

As  for  myself,  I  am  very  unwell,1  and  very  weary  of  being  so  ; 
and  with  little  hopes,  at  my  age,  of  ever  being  otherwise.  I 
often  wish  for  the  end  of  the  wretched  remnant  of  my  life  ;  and 
that  wish  is  a  rational  one  ;  but  then  the  innate  principle  of 
self-preservation,  wisely  implanted  in  our  natures  for  obvious 
purposes,  opposes  that  wish,  and  makes  us  endeavour  to  spin  out 
our  thread  as  long  as  we  can,  however  decayed  and  rotten  it  may 
be  ;  and,  in  defiance  of  common  sense,  we  seek  on  for  that 
chemic  gold,' which  beggars  us  when  old.2 

Whatever  your  amusements,  or  pleasures,  may  be  at  Hamburg, 
I  daresay  you  taste  them  more  sensibly  than  ever  you  did  in  your 
life  now  that  you  have  business  enough  to  whet  your  appetite  to 
them.  Business,  one  half  of  the  day,  is  the  best  preparation  for 
the  pleasures  of  the  other  half.  I  hope,  and  believe,  that  it  will 
be  with  you  as  it  was  with  an  apothecary  whom  I  knew  at 
Twickenham.  A  considerable  estate  fell  to  him  by  an  unex- 
pected accident ;  upon  which  he  thought  it  decent  to  leave  off 
his  business  ;  accordingly  he  generously  gave  up  his  shop  and  his 
stock  to  his  head  man,  set  up  his  coach,  and  resolved  to  live  like 
a  gentleman  ;  but,  in  less  than  a  month,  the  man,  used  to  busi- 
ness, found  that  living  like  a  gentleman  was  dying  of  ennui; 
upon  which  he  bought  his  shop  and  stock,  resumed  his  trade, 
and  lived  very  happily,  after  he  had  something  to  do.     Adieu. 

1  [**  My  Lord  Chesterfield  is  relapsed  ;  he  sent  Lord  Bath  word  lately,  that  he 
was  grown  very  lean  and  very  deaf ;  the  other  replied  that  he  could  lend  him  some 
fat  and  should  be  glad  at  any  time  to  lend  him  an  ear  !  "  (H.  Walpole  to  Con- 
way, September  2,  1757.)    M.] 

2["  I'm  tired  of  waiting  for  this  chemic  gold, 
Which  fools  us  young,  and  beggars  us  when  old." 

— Dryden,  Aurengzebe,  act  iv.,  sc.  1,] 
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LETTER  CCCXXVIII 

LONDON,  February  94,  1758. 

My  Dear  Friend  :  I  received  yesterday  your  letter  of  the  9d 
instant,  with  the  enclosed  ;  which  I  return  you,  that  there  may 
be  no  chasm  in  your  papers.  I  had  heard  before  of  Burrish's 
death,  and  had  taken  some  steps  thereupon ;  but  I  very  soon 
dropped  that  affair,  for  ninety-nine  good  reasons;  the  first  of 
which  was,  that  nobody  is  to  go  in  his  room,  and  that,  had  he 
lived,  he  was  to  have  been  recalled  from  Munich.  But  another 
reason,  more  flattering  for  you,  was,  that  you  could  not  be  spared 
from  Hamburg.  Upon  the  whole,  I  am  not  sorry  for  it,  as  the 
place  where  you  are  now,  is  the  great  entrepot  of  business  ;  and, 
when  it  ceases  to  be  so,  you  will  necessarily  go  to  some  of  the 
courts  in  the  neighbourhood  (Berlin,  I  hope  and  believe),  which 
will  be  a  much  more  desirable  situation  than  to  rust  at  Munich, 
where  we  can  never  have  any  business  beyond  a  subsidy.  Do 
but  go  on,  and  exert  yourself  where  you  are,  and  better  things 
will  soon  follow. 

Surely  the  inaction  of  our  army  at  Hanover  continues  too  long. 
We  expected  wonders  from  it  some  time  ago,  and  yet  nothing 
is  attempted.  The  French  will  soon  receive  reinforcements,  and 
then  be  too  strong  for  us ;  whereas  they  are  now  most  certainly 
greatly  weakened  by  desertion,  sickness,  and  deaths.  Does  the 
King  of  Prussia  send  a  body  of  men  to  our  army  or  not  ?  or  has 
the  march  of  the  Russians  cut  him  out  work  for  all  his  troops  ? 
I  am  afraid  it  has.  If  one  body  of  Russians  joins  the  Austrian 
army  in  Moravia,  and  another  body  the  Swedes  in  Pomerania, 
he  will  have  his  hands  very  full,  too  full,  I  fear.  The  French 
say  they  will  have  an  army  of  one  hundred  and  eighty  thousand 
men  in  Germany  this  year ;  the  Empress  Queen  will  have  one 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand;  if  the  Russians  have  but  forty 
thousand,  what  can  resist  such  a  force  ?  The  King  of  Prussia 
may  say*  indeed,  with  more  justice  than  ever  any  one  person 
could  before  him,  Mot — Medea  superest.1 

1  [An  allusion  to  Corneille's  tragedy,  Midie  (act  i.,  scene  4) : — 
Nerine.  Votre  pays  vous  hait,  votre  epoux  est  sans  foi ; 

Contre  tant  d'ennemis  que  vous  reste-t-il? 
Midie.  MoL 

Mo\,  dis-je,  d  c'est  asset.  I    M.] 
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You  promised  me  some  egotism ;  but  I  have  received  none 
jet.  Do  you  frequent  the  Landgrave  ?  Hantez-vous  Us  grands 
de  la  terre  f  What  are  the  connections  of  the  evening }  All 
this,  and  a  great  deal  more  of  this  kind,  let  me  know  in  your 
next. 

The  House  of  Commons  is  still  very  unanimous.  There  was 
a  little  popular  squib  let  off  this  week,  in  a  motion  of  Sir  John 
Glynne's,  seconded  by  Sir  John  Philips,  for  annual  Parliaments. 
It  was  a  very  cold  scent,  and  put  an  end  to  by  a  division  of  one 
hundred  and  ninety  to  seventy. 

Good-night.     Work  hard,  that  you  may  divert  yourself  well. 


LETTER  CCCXXIX 

London,  March  4,  1758. 

My  Dear  Friend  :  I  should  have  been  much  more  surprised 
at  the  contents  of  your  letter  of  the  17th  past,  if  I  had  not 
happened  to  have  seen  Sir  Charles  Williams  about  three  or  four 
hours  before  I  received  it.  I  thought  he  talked  in  an  extra- 
ordinary manner ;  he  engaged  that  the  King  of  Prussia  should 
be  master  of  Vienna  in  the  month  of  May ;  and  he  told  me  that 
you  were  very  much  in  love  with  his  daughter.  Your  letter 
explained  ail  this  to  me ;  and  next  day,  Lord  and  Lady  Essex l 
gave  me  innumerable  instances  of  his  frenzy,  with  which  I  shall 
not  trouble  you.  What  inflamed  it  the  more  (if  it  did  not  entirely 
occasion  it)  was  a  great  quantity  of  cantharides,  which,  it  seems, 
he  had  taken  at  Hamburg,  to  recommend  himself,  I  suppose, 
to  Mademoiselle  John.  He  was  let  blood  four  times  on  board 
the  ship,  and  has  been  let  blood  four  times  since  his  arrival  here ; 
but  still  the  inflammation  continues  very  high.  He  is  now  under 
the  care  of  his  brothers,  who  do  not  let  him  go  abroad.  They 
have  written  to  this  same  Mademoiselle  John,  to  prevent,  if  they 
can,  her  coming  to  England,  and  told  her  the  case  ;  which,  when 
she  hears,  she  must  be  as  mad  as  he  is,  if  she  takes  the  journey. 
By  the  way,  she  must  be  une  dame  aveniuriere,  to  receive  a  note 
for  ten  thousand  roubles,  from  a  man  whom  she  had  known  but 

1  [The  Countess  of  Essex  was  the  only  daughter  of  Sir  Charles  W\l\a»xo&»\ 
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three  days !  to  take  a  contract  of  marriage,  knowing  he  was 
married  already ;  and  to  engage  herself  to  follow  him  to  England. 
I  suppose  this  is  not  the  first  adventure  of  the  sort  which  she  has 
had. 

After  the  news  we  received  yesterday,  that  the  French  had 
evacuated  Hanover,  all  but  Hamel,  we  daily  expect  much  better. 
We  pursue  them,  we  cut  them  off  en  detail,  and  at  last  we  destroy 
their  whole  army.  I  wish  it  may  happen,  and,  moreover,  I  think 
it  not  impossible. 

My  head  is  much  out  of  order,  and  only  allows  me  to  wish  you 
good-night. 

LETTER  CCCXXX 

London,  March  22,  1758. 

My  Dear  Friend  :  I  have  now  your  letter  of  the  8th  lying 
before  me,  with  the  favourable  account  of  our  progress  in  Lower 
Saxony,  and  reasonable  prospect  of  more  decisive  success.  I 
confess  I  did  not  expect  this,  when  my  friend  Munchausen  took 
his  leave  of  me,  to  go  to  Stade,  and  break  the  neutrality;  I 
thought  it  at  least  a  dangerous,  but  rather  a  desperate  under- 
taking; whereas,  hitherto,  it  has  proved  a  very  fortunate  one. 
I  look  upon  the  French  army  as  fondue ;  and,  what  with  desertion, 
deaths,  and  epidemical  distempers,  I  daresay  not  a  third  of  it 
will  ever  return  to  France.  The  great  object  is  now,  what  the 
Russians  can  or  will  do ;  and  whether  the  King  of  Prussia  can 
hinder  their  junction  with  the  Austrians,  by  beating  either, 
before  they  join.     I  will  trust  him  for  doing  all  that  can  be  done. 

Sir  C.  W.  is  still  in  confinement,  and,  I  fear,  will  always  be  so, 
for  he  seems  cum  ratione  insanire ;  the  physicians  have  collected 
ail  he  has  said  and  done  that  indicated  an  alienation  of  mind, 
and  have  laid  it  before  him  in  writing;  he  has  answered  it  in 
writing  too,  and  justifies  himself  in  the  most  plausible  arguments 
that  can  possibly  be  urged.  He  tells  his  brother,  and  the  few 
who  are  allowed  to  see  him,  that  they  are  such  narrow  and 
contracted  minds  themselves,  that  they  take  those  for  mad,  who 
have  a  great  and  generous  way  of  thinking ;  as,  for  instance, 
when  he  determined  to  send  his  daughter  over  to  you  in  a  fort- 
night,  to  be  married,  without  any  previous  agreement  or  settle- 
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ments,  it  was  because  he  had  long  known  you,  and  loved  you 
as  a  man  of  sense  and  honour ;  and  therefore  would  not  treat 
with  you  as  with  an  attorney.  That  as  for  Mademoiselle  John, 
he  knew  her  merit  and  her  circumstances ;  and  asks,  whether 
it  is  a  sign  of  madness,  to  have  a  due  regard  for  the  one,  and  a 
just  compassion  for  the  other.  I  will  not  tire  you  with  enumer- 
ating any  more  instances  of  the  poor  man's  frenzy ;  but  conclude 
this  subject  with  pitying  him,  and  poor  human  nature,  which 
holds  its  reason  by  so  precarious  a  tenure.  The  lady,  who  you 
tell  me  is  set  out,  en  sera  pour  la  peine  et  lesjrais  du  voyage,  for  her 
note  is  worth  no  more  than  her  contract.  By  the  way,  she  must 
be  a  kind  of  aveniuriere,  to  engage  so  easily  in  such  an  adventure 
with  a  man  whom  she  had  not  known  above  a  week,  and  whose 
dibut  of  ten  thousand  roubles  showed  him  not  to  be  in  his  right 
senses. 

You  will  probably  have  seen  General  Yorke,  by  this  time,  in 
his  way  to  Berlin  or  Breslau,  or  wherever  the  King  of  Prussia  may 
be.  As  he  keeps  his  commission  to  the  States  General,  I  presume 
he  is  not  to  stay  long  with  his  Prussian  Majesty  ;  but,  however, 
while  he  is  there,  take  care  to  write  to  him  very  constantly,  and 
to  give  all  the  information  you  can.  His  father,  Lord  Hardwicke, 
is  your  great  puff ;  he  commends  your  office  letters  exceedingly. 
I  would  have  the  Berlin  commission  your  object,  in  good  time ; 
never  lose  view  of  it.  Do  all  you  can  to  recommend  yourself  to 
the  King  of  Prussia  on  your  side  of  the  water,  and  to  smooth 
your  way  for  that  commission  on  this ;  by  the  turn  which  things 
have  taken  of  late,  it  must  always  be  the  most  important  of  all 
foreign  commissions  from  hence. 

I  have  no  news  to  send  you,  as  things  here  are  extremely  quiet ; 
so,  good-night. 

LETTER  CCCXXXI 

London,  April  25,  1758. 

My  Dear  Friend  :  I  am  now  two  letters  in  your  debt,  which 
I  think  is  the  first  time  that  ever  I  was  so,  in  the  long  course  of 
our  correspondence.  But,  besides  that  my  head  has  been  very 
much  out  of  order  of  late,  writing  is  by  no  means  that  easy  thing 
that  it  was  to  me  formerly.     I  find  by  experience,  tbaX  *2aa  tbsxA 
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and  the  body  are  more  than  married,  for  they  are  most  intimately 
united  ;  and  when  the  one  suffers,  the  other  sympathises.  Nm 
sum  quaHs  tram  :  neither  my  memory  nor  my  invention  are  now 
what  they  formerly  were.  It  is  in  a  great  measure  my  own  fault ; 
I  cannot  accuse  Nature,  for  I  abused  her ;  and  it  is  reasonable  I 
should  suffer  for  it. 

I  do  not  like  the  return  of  the  oppression  upon  your  lungs ; 
but  the  rigour  of  the  cold  may  probably  have  brought  it  upon 
you,  and  your  lungs  not  in  fault.  Take  care  to  live  very  cool, 
and  let  your  diet  be  rather  low. 

We  have  had  a  second  winter  here,  more  severe  than  the  first, 
at  least  it  seemed  so  from  a  premature  summer  that  we  had,  for  j 
a  fortnight,  in  March  ;  which  brought  everything  forwards,  only 
to  be  destroyed.  I  have  experienced  it  at  Blackheath,  where 
the  promise  of  fruit  was  a  most  nattering  one,  and  all  nipped  in 
the  bud  by  frost  and  snow  in  April.  I  shall  not  have  a  single 
peach  or  apricot. 

I  have  nothing  to  tell  you  from  hence  concerning  public  affairs, 
but  what  you  read  in  the  newspapers.  This  only  is  extraordinary : 
that  last  week,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  above  ten  millions 
were  granted,  and  the  whole  Hanover  army  taken  into  British 
pay,  with  but  one  single  negative,  which  was  Mr.  Vyner's.1 

Mr.  Pitt  gains  ground  in  the  closet,  and  yet  does  not  lose  it  in 
the  public     That  is  new. 

Monsieur  Kniphausen  s  has  dined  with  me  ;  he  is  one  of  the 
prettiest  fellows  I  have  seen ;  he  has,  with  a  great  deal  of  life 
and  fire,  les  manUres  (Tun  honnSte  hotnme,  et  le  ton  de  la  parfattemenl 
bonne  compagnie.  You  like  him  yourself;  try  to  be  like  him  :  it  is 
in  your  power. 

I  hear  that  Mr.  Michel  is  to  be  recalled,  notwithstanding  the 
King  of  Prussia's  instances  to  keep  him.  But  why,  is  a  secret 
that  I  cannot  penetrate. 

You  will  not  fail  to  offer  the  Landgrave,  and  the  Princess  of 
Hesse  (who  I  find  are  going  home),  to  be  their  agent  and 
commissioner  at  Hamburg. 

I  cannot  comprehend  the  present  state  of  Russia,  nor  the 
motions  of  their  armies.     They  change  their  generals  once  a 

1  [Robert  Vyner,  one  of  the  Members  for  Lincolnshire.     M.] 

9 [Baron  Kniphausen,  Emoy  ILxtTaor&uup)  torn  the  King  of  Prussia.     M.] 
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week  ;  sometimes  they  march  with  rapidity,  and  now  they  lie 
quiet  behind  the  Vistula.  We  have  a  thousand  stories  here  of 
the  interior  of  that  government,  none  of  which  I  believe.  Some 
say,  that  the  Great  Duke  will  be  set  aside.  Woronzoff  is  said 
to  be  entirely  a  Frenchman,  and  that  Monsieur  de  l'H6pital 1 
governs  both  him  and  the  court  Sir  Charles  Williams  is  said, 
by  his  indiscretions,  to  have  caused  the  disgrace  of  Bestuchef,* 
which  seems  not  impossible.  In  short,  everything  of  every  kind 
is  said,  because,  I  believe,  very  little  is  truly  known.  A  propos 
of  Sir  Charles  Williams ;  he  is  out  of  confinement,  and  gone  to 
his  house  in  the  country  for  the  whole  summer.  They  say  he  is 
now  very  cool  and  well.  I  have  seen  his  Circe,  at  her  window 
in  Fall-Mall ;  she  is  painted,  powdered,  curled,  and  patched,  and 
looks  Faventure.  She  has  been  offered,  by  Sir  Charles  Williams' 
friends,  £500  in  full  of  all  demands,  but  will  not  accept  of  it. 
La  wmtesse  3  veut  plaider,  and  I  fancy  faire  autre  chose  si  elle  pent. 
Jubev  te  bene  vol  ere. 

LETTER  CCCXXXII 

BLACKHEATH,  May  i8,  O.  S.  1758. 

My  Dear  Friend  :  I  have  your  letter  of  the  9th  now  before 
me,  and  condole  with  you  upon  the  present  solitude  and  inac- 
tion of  Hamburg.  You  are  now  shrunk  from  the  dignity  and 
importance  of  a  consummate  Minister,  to  be  but,  as  it  were, 
a  common  man.  But  this  has,  at  one  time  or  another,  been  the 
case  of  most  great  men ;  who  have  not  always  had  equal  oppor- 
tunities of  exerting  their  talents.  The  greatest  must  submit 
to  the  capriciousness  of  fortune ;  though  they  can,  better  than 
others,  improve  the  favourable  moments.  For  instance,  who 
could  have  thought,  two  years  ago,  that  you  would  have  been 
the  Atlas  of  the  Northern  Pole ;  but  the  Good  Genius  of  the 
North  ordered  it  so ;  and  now  that  you  have  set  that  part  of 
the  globe  right,  you  return  to  rtium  cum  dignitaie.  But  to  be 
serious  :  now  that  you  cannot  have  much  office  business  to  do, 
I  could  tell  you  what  to  do,  that  would  employ  you,  I  should 

1  [The  French  Ambassador.     M.] 

*  [Late  Chancellor  and  favourite.    M.] 

5  [From  Racine's  Les  Plaidtvrs.\ 
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think,  both  usefully  and  agreeably.  I  mean,  that  you  should 
write  short  memoirs  of  that  busy  scene,  in  which  you  have  been 
enough  concerned,  since  your  arrival  at  Hamburg,  to  be  able 
to  put  together  authentic  facts  and  anecdotes.  I  do  not  know 
whether  you  will  give  yourself  the  trouble  to  do  it  or  not ;  but 
I  do  know,  that  if  you  will,  olim  hcec  meminisse  juvabit.  I  would 
have  them  short,  but  correct  as  to  facts  and  dates. 

I  have  told  Alt,  in  the  strongest  manner,  your  lamentations 
for  the  loss  of  the  House  of  Cassel,  et  il  en  fera  rapport  a  son 
Strtnissime  Matt  re.  When  you  are  quite  idle  (as  probably  you 
may  be,  sometime  this  summer),  why  should  you  not  ask  leave  to 
make  a  tour  to  Cassel  for  a  week?  which  would  certainly  be 
granted  you  from  hence,  and  which  would  be  looked  upon  as 
a  ban  proctdd  at  Cassel. 

The  King  of  Prussia  is  probably,  by  this  time,  at  the  gates  of 
Vienna,  making  the  Queen  of  Hungary  really  do,  what  Monsieur 
de  Belleisle  only  threatened ;  sign  a  peace  upon  the  ramparts  of 
her  capital.  If  she  is  obstinate,  and  will  not,  she  must  fly  either 
to  Presburg  or  to  Inspruck,  and  Vienna  must  fall.  But  I  think 
he  will  offer  her  reasonable  conditions  enough  for  herself;  and  I 
suppose  that,  in  that  case,  Caunitz  will  be  reasonable  enough  to 
advise  her  to  accept  of  them.  What  turn  would  the  war  take 
then  ?  Would  the  French  and  Russians  carry  it  on  without  her  ? 
The  King  of  Prussia  and  the  Prince  of  Brunswick  would  soon 
sweep  them  out  of  Germany.  By  this  time  too,  I  believe,  the 
French  are  entertained  in  America  with  the  loss  of  Cape  Breton ; 
and,  in  consequence  of  that,  Quebec ; l  for  we  have  a  force  there 
equal  to  both  those  undertakings,  and  officers  there,  now,  that 
will  execute  what  Lord  Loudon  never  would  so  much  as  attempt. 
His  appointments  were  too  considerable  to  let  him  do  anything 
that  might  possibly  put  an  end  to  the  war.  Lord  Howe,  upon 
seeing  plainly  that  he  was  resolved  to  do  nothing,  had  asked 
leave  to  return,  as  well  as  Lord  Charles  Hay. 

We  have  a  great  expedition  preparing,  and  which  will  soon  be 
ready  to  sail  from  the  Isle  of  Wight ;  fifteen  thousand  good  troops, 
eighty  battering  cannons,  besides  mortars,  and  every  other  thing 
in  abundance,  fit  for  either  battle  or  siege.  Lord  Anson  desired, 
and  is  appointed,  to  command  the  fleet  employed  upon  this  ex- 

1  [Quebec  vias  Xaketv  <m^e£teaftxx  *VYi«ft.\ 
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pedition  ;  a  proof  that  it  is  not  a  trifling  one.  Conjectures  con- 
cerning its  destination  are  infinite ;  and  the  most  ignorant  are, 
as  usual,  the  boldest  conjecturers.  If  I  form  any  conjectures,  I 
keep  them  to  myself,  not  to  be  disproved  by  the  event ;  but,  in 
truth,  I  form  none  :  I  might  have  known,  but  would  not. 

Everything  seems  to  tend  to  a  peace  next  winter  :  our  success 
in  America,  which  is  hardly  doubtful,  and  the  King  of  Prussia's 
in  Germany,  which  is  as  little  so,  will  make  France  (already  sick 
of  the  expense  of  the  war)  very  tractable  for  a  peace.  I  heartily 
wish  it :  for  though  people's  heads  are  half  turned  with  the  King 
of  Prussia's  success,  and  will  be  quite  turned,  if  we  have  any  in 
America,  or  at  sea,  a  moderate  peace  will  suit  us  better  than  this 
immoderate  war  of  twelve  millions  a  year. 

Domestic  affairs  go  just  as  they  did ;  il  nest  plus  question  de 
Monseigneur  le  Due  ni  de  sa  quirielle ;  the  Duke  of  Newcastle 
and  Mr.  Pitt  jog  on  like  man  and  wife  ;  that  is,  seldom  agree- 
ing, often  quarrelling ;  but  by  mutual  interest,  upon  the  whole, 
not  parting.  The  latter,  I  am  told,  gains  ground  in  the  closet ; 
though  he  still  keeps  his  strength  in  the  House,  and  his  popu- 
larity in  the  public ;  or,  perhaps,  because  of  that. 

Do  you  hold  your  resolution  of  visiting  your  dominions  of 
Bremen  and  Lubeck  this  summer  ?  If  you  do,  pray  take  the 
trouble  of  informing  yourself  correctly  of  the  several  constitu- 
tions and  customs  of  those  places,  and  of  the  present  state  of  the 
federal  union  of  the  Hanseatic  towns :  it  will  do  you  no  harm, 
nor  cost  you  much  trouble ;  and  it  is  so  much  clear  gain  on  the 
side  of  useful  knowledge. 

I  am  now  settled  at  Blackheath  for  the  summer ;  where  un- 
seasonable frost  and  snow,  and  hot  and  parching  east  winds,  have 
destroyed  all  my  fruit,  and  almost  my  fruit-trees.  I  vegetate 
myself  little  better  than  they  do ;  I  crawl  about  on  foot  and  on 
horseback ;  read  a  great  deal,  and  write  a  little ;  and  am  very 
much  yours. 

LETTER  CCCXXXIII 

Blackheath,  May  30, 1758. 

My  Dear  Friend  :  I  have  no  letter  from  you  to  answer,  so 
this  goes  to  you  unprovoked.     But  d  propos  of  \efetax&\  ^\x\mw^ 
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had  great  honour  done  you,  in  a  letter  from  a  fair  and  royal 
hand,  no  less  than  that  of  her  Royal  Highness  the  Princess  of 
Cassel ;  she  has  written  your  panegyric  to  her  sister,  Princess 
Amelia,  who  sent  me  a  compliment  upon  it.  This  has  likewise 
done  you  no  harm  with  the  King,  who  said  gracious  things  upon 
that  occasion.  I  suppose  you  had  for  her  Royal  Highness  those 
attentions,  which  I  wish  to  God  you  would  have,  in  due  propor- 
tions, for  everybody.  You  see,  by  this  instance,  the  effects  of 
them;  they  are  always  repaid  with  interest.  I  am  more  con- 
firmed by  this  in  thinking  that,  if  you  can  conveniently,  you 
should  ask  leave  to  go  for  a  week  to  Cassel,  to  return  your  thanks 
for  all  favours  received. 

I  cannot  expound  to  myself  the  conduct  of  the  Russians. 
There  must  be  a  trick  in  their  not  marching  with  more  expedi- 
tion. They  have  either  had  a  sop  from  the  King  of  Prussia,  or 
they  want  an  animating  dram  from  France  and  Austria.  The 
King  of  Prussia's  conduct  always  explains  itself  by  the  events ; 
and,  within  a  very  few  days,  we  must  certainly  hear  of  some  very 
great  stroke  from  that  quarter.  I  think  I  never  in  my  life  re- 
member a  period  of  time  so  big  with  great  events  as  the  present : 
within  two  months,  the  fate  of  the  House  of  Austria  will  probably 
be  decided :  within  the  same  space  of  time,  we  shall  certainly 
hear  of  the  taking  of  Cape  Breton,  and  of  our  army's  proceeding 
to  Quebec :  within  a  few  days,  we  shall  know  the  good  or  ill 
success  of  our  great  expedition ;  for  it  is  sailed ;  and  it  cannot 
be  long  before  we  shall  hear  something  of  the  Prince  of  Bruns- 
wick's operations,  from  whom  I  also  expect  good  things.  If  all 
these  things  turn  out,  as  there  is  good  reason  to  believe  they  will, 
we  may  once,  in  our  turn,  dictate  a  reasonable  peace  to  France, 
who  now  pays  seventy  per  cent,  insurance  upon  its  trade,  and 
seven  per  cent  for  all  the  money  raised  for  the  service  of  the  year. 

Comte  Bothmar  has  got  the  small-pox,  and  of  a  bad  kind 
Kniphausen  diverts  himself  much  here ;  he  sees  all  places  and 
all  people,  and  is  ubiquity  itself.  Michel,  who  was  much 
threatened,  stays  at  last  at  Berlin,  at  the  earnest  request  of  the 
King  of  Prussia.  Lady  Coventry  is  safely  delivered  of  a  son,  to 
the  great  joy  of  that  noble  family.  The  expression  of  a  woman's 
having  brought  her  husband  a  son,  seems  to  be  a  proper  and 
cautious  one ;  for  it  is  never  said,  from  whence. 
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I  was  going  to  ask  you  how  you  passed  your  time  now  at 
Hamburg,  since  it  is  no  longer  the  seat  of  strangers  and  of  busi- 
ness ;  but  I  will  not,  because  I  know  it  is  to  no  purpose.  You 
have  sworn  not  to  tell  me. 

Sir  William  Stanhope  told  me,  that  you  promised  to  send  him 
some  Old  Hock  from  Hamburg,  and  so  you  did — not.  If  you 
meet  with  any  superlatively  good,  and  not  else,  pray  send  over 
ajbudre  of  it,  and  write  to  him.  I  shall  have  a  share  in  it.  But 
unless  you  find  some,  either  at  Hamburg  or  at  Bremen,  uncom- 
monly and  almost  miraculously  good,  do  not  send  any.  Dizi. 
Yours. 

LETTER  CCCXXXIV 

BJ.ACKHEATH,  June  13,  1758. 

My  Dear  Friend  :  The  secret  is  out ;  St.  Malo  Is  the  devoted 
place.  Our  troops  began  to  land  at  the  Bay  of  Cancale  the  5th, 
without  any  opposition.  We  have  no  further  accounts  yet,  but 
expect  some  every  moment.  By  the  plan  of  it,  which  I  have 
seen,  it  is  by  no  means  a  weak  place ;  and  I  fear  there  will  be 
many  hats  to  be  disposed  of  before  it  is  taken.  There  are  in 
the  port  above  thirty  privateers ;  about  sixteen  of  their  own,  and 
about  as  many  taken  from  us. 

Now  for  Africa,  where  we  have  had  great  success.  The  French 
have  been  driven  out  of  all  their  forts  and  settlements  upon  the 
Gum  coast,  and  upon  the  river  Senegal.  They  had  been  many 
years  in  possession  of  them,  and  by  them  annoyed  our  African 
trade  exceedingly  ;  which,  by  the  way,  toute  proportion  gardSe,  is 
the  most  lucrative  trade  we  have.  The  present  booty  is  likewise 
very  considerable,  in  gold  dust  and  gum  senega ;  which  is  very 
valuable,  by  being  a  very  necessary  commodity  for  all  our  stained 
and  printed  linens. 

Now  for  America.  The  least  sanguine  people  here  expect, 
the  latter  end  of  this  month  or  the  beginning  of  the  next,  to 
have  the  account  of  the  taking  of  Cape  Breton,  and  of  all  the 
forts  with  hard  names  in  North  America. 

Captain  Clive l  has  long  since  settled  Asia  to  our  satisfaction ; 

][The  work  in  India  of  Robert,  Lord  Clive,  Governor  of  Bengal  (1726-74) 
occupied  something  less  than  twelve  years,  but  during  that  short  time  were  laid  the 

vol.  11. — 25 
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so  that  three  parts  of  the  world  look  very  favourable  for  us. 
Europe,  I  submit  to  the  care  of  the  King  of  Prussia,  and  Prince 
Ferdinand  of  Brunswick ;  and  I  think  they  will  give  a  good 
account  of  it.  France  is  out  of  luck,  and  out  of  courage  ;  and 
will,  I  hope,  be  enough  out  of  spirits  to  submit  to  a  reasonable 
peace.  By  reasonable,  I  mean  what  all  people  call  reasonable 
in  their  own  case ;  an  advantageous  one  for  us. 

I  have  set  all  right  with  Munchausen ;  who  would  not  own 
that  he  was  at  all  offended,  and  said,  as  you  do,  that  his  daughter 
did  not  stay  long  enough,  nor  appear  enough  at  Hamburg,  for 
you  possibly  to  know  that  she  was  there.  But  people  are  always 
ashamed  to  own  the  little  weaknesses  of  self-love,  which,  how- 
ever, all  people  feel  more  or  less.     The  excuse,  I  saw,  pleased. 

I  will  send  you  your  quadrille  tables  by  the  first  opportunity, 
consigned  to  the  care  of  Mr.  Mathias  here.  Felices  jaustceque  sint ! 
May  you  win  upon  them,  when  you  play  with  men ;  and  when 
you  play  with  women,  either  win,  or  know  why  you  lose. 

Miss  marries  Mr. next  week.     Who  proffers  Love, 

proffers  Death,  says  Waller  to  a  dwarf ;  in  my  opinion,  the  conclu- 
sion must  instantly  choke  the  little  lady.  Admiral  Forbes  marries 
Lady  Mary  Capel  f  there  the  danger,  if  danger  is,  will  be  on  the 
other  side.  The  lady  has  wanted  a  man  so  long,  that  she  how 
compounds  for  half  a  one.     Half  a  loaf 

I  have  been  worse  since  my  last  letter  ;  but  am  now,  I  think, 
recovering  ;  tant  va  la  cruche  d  Peau  ; — and  I  have  been  there  very 
often. 

Good-night.     I  am  faithfully  and  truly  yours. 

LETTER  CCCXXXV 

Blackheath,  June  27,  1758. 

My  Dear  Friend  :  You  either  have  received  already,  or  will 
very  soon  receive,  a  little  case  from  Amsterdam,  directed  to  you 
at  Hamburg.  It  is  for  Princess  Amelia,  the  King  of  Prussia's 
sister,  and  contains  some  books,  which  she  desired  Sir  Charles 
Hotham  to  procure  her  from  England,  so  long  ago  as  when  he 

foundations  of  the  British  Indian  empire.  Lord  Chesterfield's  letter  was  written 
during  Clive's  second  visit  to  India.  From  that  visit  dates  the  establishment  of 
British  military  ascendency  in  Bengal.] 
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was  at  Berlin.  He  sent  for  them  immediately  ;  but,  by  I  do  not 
know  what  puzzle,  they  were  recommended  to  the  care  of  Mr. 
Selwyn,  at  Paris,  who  took  such  care  of  them,  that  he  kept  them 
near  three  years  in  his  warehouse,  and  has  at  last  sent  them  to 
Amsterdam,  from  whence  they  are  sent  to  you.  If  the  books 
are  good  for  anything,  they  must  be  considerably  improved  by 
having  seen  so  much  of  the  world ;  but,  as  I  believe  they  are 
English  books,  perhaps  they  may,  like  English  travellers,  have 
seen  nobody  but  the  several  bankers  to  whom  they  were  con- 
signed :  be  that  as  it  will,  I  think  you  had  best  deliver  them  to 
Monsieur  Hecht,  the  Prussian  Minister  at  Hamburg,  to  forward 
to  her  Royal  Highness,  with  a  respectful  compliment  from  you, 
which  you  will,  no  doubt,  turn  in  the  best  manner,  and  selon  h 
ban  ton  de  la  parfaUement  bonne  compagnie. 

You  have  already  seen,  in  the  papers,  all  the  particulars  of  our 
St.  Malo's  expedition,  so  I  say  no  more  of  that ;  only  that  Mr. 
Pitt's  friends  exult  in  the  destruction  of  three  French  ships  of 
war,  and  one  hundred  and  thirty  privateers  and  trading  ships ; 
and  affirm,  that  it  stopped  the  march  of  three-score  thousand 
men,  who  were  going  to  join  the  Comte  de  Clermont's  army. 
On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Fox  and  company  call  it  breaking  win- 
dows with  guineas ;  and  apply  the  fable  of  the  Mountain  and 
the  Mouse.  The  next  object  of  our  fleet  was  to  be  the  bombard- 
ing of  Granville,  which  is  the  great  entrepdt  of  their  Newfoundland 
fishery,  and  will  be  a  considerable  loss  to  them  in  that  branch  of 
their  trade.  These,  you  will  perhaps  say,  are  no  great  matters, 
and  I  say  so  too  ;  but  at  least  they  are  signs  of  life,  which  we 
had  not  given  them  for  many  years  before ;  and  will  show  the 
French,  by  our  invading  them,  that  we  do  not  fear  their  invad- 
ing us.  Were  those  invasions,  in  fishing-boats  from  Dunkirk, 
so  terrible  as  they  were  artfully  represented  to  be,  the  French 
would  have  had  an  opportunity  of  executing  them,  while  our 
fleet,  and  such  a  considerable  part  of  our  army,  were  employed 
upon  their  coast.  But  my  Lord  lAgonier  does  not  want  an  army  at 
home. 

The  Parliament  is  prorogued  by  a  most  gracious  speech  neither 
by  nor  from  his  Majesty,  who  was  too  ill  to  go  to  the  House  ;  the 
Lords  and  Gentlemen  are,  consequently,  most  of  them,  gone  to 
their  several  counties,  to  do  (to  be  sure)  all  the  £ood  tYofe.  \&  tc.- 
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commended  to  them  in  the  Speech.  London,  1  am  told,  is  now 
veiy  empty,  for  I  cannot  say  so  from  knowledge;  I  vegetate 
wholly  here.  I  walk  and  read  a  great  deal,  ride  and  scribble  a 
little,  according  as  my  head  allows,  or  my  spirits  prompt;  to 
write  anything  tolerable,  the  mind  must  be  in  a  natural,  proper 
disposition ;  provocatives,  in  that  case,  as  well  as  in  another,  will 
only  produce  miserable,  abortive  performance*. 

Now  that  you  have  (as  I  suppose)  full  leisure  enough,  I  wish 
you  would  give  yourself  the  trouble,  or  rather  pleasure,  to  do 
what  I  hinted  to  you  some  time  ago;  that  is,  to  write  short 
memoirs  of  those  affairs  which  hare  either  gone  through  your 
hands,  or  that  have  come  to  your  certain  knowledge,  from  the 
inglorious  battle  of  Hastenbeck,  to  the  still  more  scandalous 
Treaty  of  Neutrality.  Connect,  at  least,  if  it  be  by  ever  so  short 
notes,  the  pieces  and  letters  which  you  must  necessarily  have  in 
your  hands,  and  throw  in  the  authentic  anecdotes  that  you  have 
probably  heard.  You  will  be  glad  when  you  have  done  it :  and 
the  reviving  past  ideas,  in  some  order  and  method,  will  be  an 
infinite  comfort  to  you  hereafter.  I  have  a  thousand  times  re- 
gretted not  having  done  so ;  it  is  at  present  too  late  for  me  to 
begin  ;  this  is  the  right  time  for  you,  and  your  life  is  likely  to  be 
a  busy  one.  Would  young  men  avail  themselves  of  the  advice 
and  experience  of  their  old  friends,  they  would  find  the  utility 
in  their  youth,  and  the  comfort  of  it  in  their  more  advanced  age; 
but  they  seldom  consider  that,  and  you,  less  than  anybody  I  ever 
knew.     May  you  soon  grow  wiser !     Adieu. 

LETTER  CCCXXXVI 

Blackheath,  June  30,  1758. 

My  Dear  Friend  :  This  letter  follows  my  last  very  close ;  but 
I  received  yours  of  the  15  th  in  the  short  interval.  You  did  very 
well  not  to  buy  any  Rhenish,  at  the  exorbitant  price  you  men- 
tion, without  further  directions ;  for  both  my  brother  and  I  think 
the  money  better  than  the  wine,  be  the  wine  ever  so  good.  We 
will  content  ourselves  with  our  stock  m  hand  of  humble  Rhenish, 
of  about  three  shillings  a  bottle.  However,  pour  la  rareU  du  fait, 
I  will  lay  out  twelve  ducats,  for  twelve  bottles  of  the  wine  of 
1665,  by  way  of  ail  eveutanl  cordial,  if  you  can  obtain  a  senaius 
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consuHum  for  it.  I  am  in  no  hurry  for  it,  so  send  it  me  only  when 
you  can  conveniently ;  well  packed  up  s'entend. 

You  will,  I  daresay,  have  leave  to  go  to  Cassel ;  and  if  you  do 
go,  you  will  perhaps  think  it  reasonable,  that  I,  who  was  the 
adviser  of  the  journey,  should  pay  the  expense  of  it.  I  think  so 
too;  and  therefore,  if  you  go,  1  will  remit  the  .£100  which  you 
have  calculated  it  at  You  will  find  the  House  of  Cassel  the 
house  of  gladness;  for  Hanau  is  already,  or  must  be  soon, 
delivered  of  its  French  guests. 

The  Prince  of  Brunswick's  victory1  is,  by  all  the  skilful,  thought 
a  chef-d'ceuvre,  worthy  of  Turenne,  Conde,  or  the  most  illustrious 
human  butchers.  The  French  behaved  better  than  at  Roshach, 
especially  the  Carabiniers  Royaux,  who  could  not  be  entam&i.  I 
wish  the  siege  of  Olmutz  well  over,  and  a  victory  after  it;  and 
that,  with  good  news  from  America,  which  I  think  there  is  no 
reason  to  doubt  of,  must  procure  us  a  good  peace  at  the  end  of 
the  year.  The  Prince  of  Prussia's  death  is  no  public  misfortune : 
there  was  a  jealousy  and  alienation  between  the  King  and  him, 
which  could  never  have  been  made  up  between  the  possessor  of 
the  crown  and  the  next  heir  to  it.  He  will  make  something  of 
his  nephew,  sil  est  du  bois  dont  on  en  fait.  He  is  young  enough 
to  forgive,  and  to  be  forgiven,  the  possession  and  the  expectative, 
at  least  for  some  years. 

Adieu  J     I  am  unwell,  but  affectionately  yours. 


LETTER  CCCXXXVII 

Blackheath,  July  j8,  1758. 

My  Dear  Friend  :  Yesterday  I  received  your  letter  of  the 
4th;  and  my  last  will  have  informed  you  that  I  had  received 
your  former,  concerning  the  Rhenish,  about  which  I  gave  you 
instructions.  If  vinum  Mosellanum  est  oinni  tempore  sanum,  as  the 
Chapter  of  Treves  asserts,  what  must  this  vinum  Rhenanum  be, 
from  its  superior  strength  and  age?  It  must  be  the  universal 
panacea. 

Captain  Howe  is  to  sail  forthwith  somewhere  or  another,  with 
about  eight  thousand  land  forces  on  board  him ;  and  what  is 

1  [At  Crcfdd.] 
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much  more,  Edward  the  White  Prince.  It  is  yet  a  secret  where 
they  are  going ;  but  I  think  it  is  no  secret,  that  what  sixteen 
thousand  men  and  a  great  fleet  could  not  do,  will  not  be  done 
by  eight  thousand  men  and  a  much  smaller  fleet.  About  eight 
thousand  five  hundred  horse,  foot,  and  dragoons,  are  embarking, 
as  fast  as  they  can,  for  Embden,  to  reinforce  Prince  Ferdinand's 
army ;  late  and  few,  to  be  sure,  but  still  better  than  never,  and 
none.  The  operations  in  Moravia  go  on  slowly,  and  Olmutz  seems 
to  be  a  tough  piece  of  work ;  I  own  I  begin  to  be  in  pain  for  the 
King  of  Prussia;  for  the  Russians  now  march  in  earnest,  and 
Marechal  Daun's  army  is  certainly  superior  in  number  to  his. 
God  send  him  a  good  delivery! 

You  have  a  Danish  army  now  in  your  neighbourhood,  and  they 
say  a  very  fine  one ;  I  presume  you  will  go  to  see  it,  and,  if  you 
do,  I  would  advise  you  to  go  when  the  Danish  Monarch  comes 
to  review  it  himself;  pour  prendre  tongue  de  ce  Seigneur.  The 
rulers  of  the  earth  are  all  worth  knowing ;  they  suggest  moral 
reflections:  and  the  respect  that  one  naturally  has  for  God's 
vicegerents  here  on  earth,  is  greatly  increased  by  acquaintance 
with  them. 

Your  card-tables  are  gone,  and  they  enclose  some  suits  of 
clothes,  and  some  of  these  clothes  enclose  a  letter. 

Your  friend  Lady  Rochford  is  gone  into  the  country  with  her 
Lord,  to  negotiate,  coolly  and  at  leisure,  their  intended  separa- 
tion. My  Lady  insists  upon  my  Lord's  dismissing  the  Batotti, 
as  ruinous  to  his  fortune ;  my  Lord  insists,  in  his  turn,  upon  my 
Lady's  dismissing  Lord  Thanet ;  my  Lady  replies,  that  that  is 
unreasonable,  since  Lord  Thanet  creates  no  expense  to  the 
family,  but  rather  the  contrary.  My  Lord  confesses,  that  there 
is  some  weight  in  this  argument:  but  then  pleads  sentiment: 
my  Lady  says,  a  fiddlestick  for  sentiment,  after  having  been 
married  so  long.  How  this  matter  will  end  is  in  the  womb  of 
time,  nam  fuit  ante  Helenam. 

You  did  very  well  to  write  a  congratulatory  letter  to  Prince 
Ferdinand ;  such  attentions  are  always  right,  and  always  repaid 
in  some  way  or  other. 

I  am  glad  you  have  connected  your  negotiations  and  anec- 
dotes ;  and,  I  hope,  notwith  your  usual  laconism.    Adieu !    Yours. 
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LETTER  CCCXXXVIII 

Blackheath,  August  i,  1758. 

My  Dear  Friend  :  I  think  the  Court  of  Cassel  is  more  likely 
to  make  you  a  second  visit  at  Hamburg,  than  you  are  to  return 
theirs  at  Cassel ;  and  therefore,  till  that  matter  is  clearer,  I  shall 
not  mention  it  to  Lord  Holderness. 

By  the  King  of  Prussia's  disappointment  in  Moravia,1  by  the 
approach  of  the  Russians,  and  the  intended  march  of  Monsieur 
de  Soubize  to  Hanover,  the  waters  seem  to  me  to  be  as  much 
troubled  as  ever.  Je  vols  Ms  noir  actuellement ;  I  see  swarms  of 
Austrians,  French,  Imperialists,  Swedes,  and  Russians,  in  all 
near  four  hundred  thousand  men,  surrounding  the  King  of 
Prussia  and  Prince  Ferdinand,  who  have  about  a  third  of  that 
number.  Hitherto  they  have  only  buzzed,  but  now  I  fear  they 
will  sting. 

The  immediate  danger  of  this  country  is  being  drowned  ;  for 
it  has  not  ceased  raining  these  three  months,  and  withal  is 
extremely  cold.  This  neither  agrees  with  me  in  itself,  nor  in 
its  consequences ;  for  it  hinders  me  from  taking  my  necessary 
exercise,  and  makes  me  very  unwell.  As  my  head  is  always  the 
part  offending,  and  is  so  at  present,  I  will  not  do  like  many 
writers,  write  without  a  head  ;  so  adieu. 


LETTER  CCCXXXIX 

Blackheath,  August  29,  1758. 

My  Dear  Friend  :  Your  secretary's  last  letter  brought  me 
the  good  news  that  the  fever  had  left  you,  and  I  will  believe 
that  it  has :  but  a  postscript  to  it,  of  only  two  lines,  under  your 
own  hand,  would  have  convinced  me  more  effectually  of  your 
recovery.  An  intermitting  fever,  in  the  intervals  of  the  parox- 
ysms, would  surely  have  allowed  you  to  have  written  a  few  lines 
with  your  own  hand,  to  tell  me  how  you  were ;  and  till  I  receive 
a  letter  (as  short  as  you  please)  from  yourself,  I  shall  doubt  of 
the  exact  truth  of  any  other  accounts. 

1  [The  raising  of  the  siege  of  0\m\i\i."\ 
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I  send  you  no  news,  because  I  have  none ;  Cape  Breton, 
Cherbourg,  etc.,  are  now  old  stories ;  we  expect  a  new  one  soon 
from  Commodore  Howe,  but  from  whence  we  know  not.  From 
Germany  we  hope  for  good  news:  I  confess  I  do  not,  I  only 
wish  it.  The  King  of  Prussia  is  marched  to  fight  the  Russians, 
and  I  believe  will  beat  them,  if  they  stand;  but  what  then? 
What  shall  he  do  next,  with  the  three  hundred  and  fourscore 
thousand  men  now  actually  at  work  upon  him  ?  He  will  do  all 
that  man  can  do,  but  at  last  ilfaui  succomber. 

Remember  to  think  yourself  less  well  than  you  are,  in  order 
to  be  quite  so ;  be  very  regular  rather  longer  than  you  need ; 
and  then  there  will  be  no  danger  of  a  relapse.     God  bless  you ! 


LETTER  CCCXL 

Blackheath,  September  5,  1758, 

My  Dear  Friend  :  I  received,  with  great  pleasure,  your  letter 
of  the  2£d  August ;  for,  by  not  having  a  line  from  you  in  your 
secretary's  two  letters,  I  suspected  that  you  were  worse  than  he 
cared  to  tell  me  ;  and  so  far  I  was  in  the  right,  that  your  fever 
was  more  malignant  than  intermitting  ones  generally  are,  which 
seldom  confine  people  to  their  bed,  or  at  most,  only  the  days 
of  the  paroxysms.  Now  that,  thank  God,  you  are  well  again, 
though  weak,  do  not  be  in  too  much  haste  to  be  better  and 
stronger  :  leave  that  to  nature,  which,  at  your  age,  will  restore 
both  your  health  and  strength  as  soon  as  she  should.  Live  cool 
for  a  time,  and  rather  low,  instead  of  taking  what  they  call 
heartening  things. 

Your  manner  of  making  presents  is  noble,  et  sent  la  grandeur 
d'dme  d'un  preux  Chevalier.  You  depreciate  their  value  to  pre- 
vent any  returns  ;  for  it  is  impossible  that  a  wine  which  has 
counted  so  many  Sindicks,  that  can  only  be  delivered  by  a 
senatus  consultant,  and  is  the  panacea  of  the  North,  should  be  sold 
for  a  ducat  a  bottle.  The  sylphium  of  the  Romans,  which  was 
stored  up  in  the  public  magazines,  and  only  distributed  by 
order  of  the  magistrate,  I  dare  say,  cost  more ;  so  that  I  am 
convinced,  your  present  is  much  more  valuable  than  you  would 
make  it. 
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Here  I  am  interrupted,  by  receiving  your  letter  of  the  25th 
past.  I  am  glad  that  you  are  able  to  undertake  your  journey  to 
Bremen :  the  motion,  the  air,  the  new  scene,  the  everything, 
will  do  you  good,  provided  you  manage  yourself  discreetly. 

Your  bill  for  fifty  pounds  shall  certainly  be  accepted  and 
paid ;  but,  as  in  conscience  I  think  fifty  pounds  is  too  little,  for 
seeing  a  live  Landgrave,  and  especially  at  Bremen,  which  this 
whole  nation  knows  to  be  a  very  dear  place,1  I  shall,  with  your 
leave,  add  fifty  more  to  it.  By  the  way,  when  you  see  the 
Princess  Royal  of  Cassel,  be  sure  to  tell  her  how  sensible  you 
are  of  the  favourable  and  too  partial  testimony,  which  you  know 
she  wrote  of  you  to  Princess  Amelia. 

The  King  of  Prussia  has  had  the  victory,2  which  you,  in  some 
measure,  foretold ;  and  as  he  has  taken  la  caisse  miHtaire,  I  pre- 
sume Messieurs  les  Russes  sont  hors  de  combat  pour  cette  campagne  ; 
for,  point  d}  argent,  point  de  Suisse,  is  not  truer  of  the  laudable 
Helvetic  body,  than  point  d' argent,  point  de  Russe,  is  of  the  savages 
of  the  Two  Russias,  not  even  excepting  the  Autocratrice  of  them 
both.  Serbelloni,  I  believe,  stands  next  in  his  Prussian  Majesty's 
list  to  be  beaten ;  that  is,  if  he  will  stand ;  as  the  Prince  de  Soubize 
does  in  Prince  Ferdinand's,  upon  the  same  condition.  If  both 
these  things  happen,  which  is  by  no- means  improbable,  we  may 
hope  for  a  tolerable  peace  this  winter  ;  for  au  bout  du  compte,  the 
King  of  Prussia  cannot  hold  out  another  year ;  and  therefore  he 
should  make  the  best  of  these  favourable  events,  by  way  of  ne- 
gotiation. 

I  think  I  have  written  a  great  deal,  with  an  actual  giddiness 
of  head  upon  me.     So  Adieu. 

I  am  glad  you  have  received  my  letter  of  the  Ides  of  July. 

LETTER  CCCXLI 

Blackheath,  September  8,  1758. 

My  Dear  Friend  :  This  letter  shall  be  short,  being  only  an 
explanatory  note  upon  my  last ;  for  I  am  not  learned  enough, 

1  [An  allusion  to  some  of  the  wars  and  negotiations  in  the  reign  of  George  the 
First,  which  were  said  by  the  Opposition  to  have,  for  one  of  their  main  objects,  the 
retention  of  Bremen  by  the  Electorate  of  Hanover.     M.] 

a[At  Zorndorf.J 
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nor  yet  dull  enough,  to  make  my  comment  much  longer  than 
my  text.  I  told  you  then,  in  my  former  letter,  that  with  your 
leave  (which  I  will  suppose  granted),  I  would  add  fifty  pounds 
to  your  draft  for  that  sum ;  now,  lest  you  should  misunder- 
stand this,  and  wait  for  the  remittance  of  that  additional  fifty 
from  hence,  know  then  my  meaning  was,  that  you  should  like- 
wise draw  upon  me  for  it  when  you  please ;  which  I  presume  will 
be  more  convenient  to  you. 

Let  the  pedants,  whose  business  it  is  to  believe  lies,  or  the 
poets,  whose  trade  it  is  to  invent  them,  match  the  King  of  Prussia 
with  a  hero  in  ancient  or  modern  story,  if  they  can.  He  dis- 
graces history,  and  makes  one  give  some  credit  to  romances. 
Calprenede's  Juba1  does  not  now  seem  so  absurd  as  formerly. 

I  have  been  extremely  ill  this  whole  summer;  but  am  now 
something  better.  However,  I  perceive,  que  Uesprit  et  le  corps 
baissent ;  the  former  is  the  lastAthing  that  anybody  will  tell  me, 
or  own  when  I  tell  it  them ;  but  I  know  it  is  true.     Adieu. 


LETTER  CCCXLII 

Blackhkath,  September  22,  1758. 

My  Dear  Friend  :  I  have  received  no  letter  from  you  since 
you  left  Hamburg ;  I  presume  that  you  are  perfectly  recovered, 
but  it  might  not  have  been  improper  to  have  told  me  so.  I  am 
very  far  from  being  recovered ;  on  the  contrary,  I  am  worse  and 
worse,  weaker  and  weaker  every  day ;  for  which  reason  I  shall 
leave  this  place  next  Monday,  and  set  out  for  Bath  a  few  days 
afterwards.  I  should  not  take  all  this  trouble  merely  to  prolong 
the  fag  end  of  a  life,  from  which  I  can  expect  no  pleasure,  and 
others  no  utility;  but  the  cure,  or  at  least  the  mitigation,  of 
those  physical  ills  which  make  that  life  a  load  while  it  does 
last,  is  worth  any  trouble  and  attention. 

We  are  come  off  but  scurvily  from  our  second  attempt  upon 
St.  Malo  ;  it  is  our  last  for  this  season ;  and,  in  my  mind,  should 
be  our  last  for  ever,  unless  we  were  to  send  so  great  a  sea  and 
land  force  as  to  give  us  a  moral  certainty  of  taking  some  place 
of  great  importance,  such  as  Brest,  Rochefort,  or  Toulon. 

1  \See  note  \o  letter  CCLXXVIIL] 
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Monsieur  Munchausen  embarked  yesterday,  as  he  said,  for 
Prince  Ferdinand's  army ;  but  as  it  is  not  generally  thought 
that  his  military  skill  can  be  of  any  great  use  to  that  Prince, 
people  conjecture  that  his  business  must  be  of  a  very  different 
nature,  and  suspect  separate  negotiations,  neutralities,  and  what 
not.  Kniphausen  does  not  relish  it  in  the  least,  and  is  by  no 
means  satisfied  with  the  reasons  that  have  been  given  him  for  it. 
Before  he  can  arrive  there,  I  reckon  that  something  decisive  will 
have  passed  in  Saxony ;  if  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  King  of 
Prussia,  he  is  crushed ;  but  if,  on  the  contrary,  he  should  get  a 
complete  victory  (and  he  does  not  get  half  victories)  over  the 
Austrians,  the  winter  may  probably  produce  him  and  us  a  reason- 
able peace.  I  look  upon  Russia  as  hors  de  combat  for  some  time  ; 
France  is  certainly  sick  of  the  war ;  under  an  unambitious  King, 
and  an  incapable  Ministry,  if  there  is  one  at  all :  and  unassisted 
by  those  two  powers,  the  Empress  Queen  had  better  be  quiet. 
Were  any  other  man  in  the  situation  of  the  King  of  Prussia, 
1  should  not  hesitate  to  pronounce  him  ruined ;  but  he  is  such 
a  prodigy  of  a  man,  that  1  will  only  say,  I  fear  he  will  be  ruined. 
It  is  by  this  time  decided. 

Your  Cassel  court  at  Bremen  is,  I  doubt,  not  very  splendid ; 
money  must  be  wanting :  but,  however,  I  daresay  their  table  is 
always  good,  for  the  Landgrave  is  a  gourmand  ;  and  as  you  are 
domestic  there,  you  may  be  so  too,  and  recruit  your  loss  of  flesh 
from  your  fever :  but  do  not  recruit  too  fast.     Adieu. 


LETTER  CCCXLIU 

London,  September  26,  1758. 

My  Dear  Friend  :  I  am  sorry  to  find  that  you  had  a  return 
of  your  fever ;  but  to  say  the  truth,  you  in  some  measure  deserved 
it,  for  not  carrying  Dr.  Middle  ton's  bark  and  prescription  with 
you.  I  foresaw  that  you  would  think  yourself  cured  too  soon, 
and  gave  you  warning  of  it ;  but  bygones  are  bygones,  as  Chartres, 
when  he  was  dying,  said  of  his  sins ;  let  us  look  forwards.  You 
did  very  prudently  to  return  to  Hamburg,  to  good  bark,  and,  I 
hope,  a  good  physician.  Make  all  sure  there  before  you  stir 
from  thence,  notwithstanding  the  requests  or  comm&\id&  o&  «M 
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the  Princesses  in  Europe :  I  mean  a  month  at  least,  taking  the 
bark  even  to  supererogation,  that  is,  some  time  longer  than 
Dr.  Middleton  requires ;  for,  I  presume,  you  are  got  over  your 
childishness  about  tastes,  and  are  sensible  that  your  health 
deserves  more  attention  than  your  palate.  When  you  shall  be 
thus  re-established,  I  approve  of  your  returning  to  Bremen  ;  and 
indeed  you  cannot  well  avoid  it,  both  with  regard  to  your  prom- 
ise, and  to  the  distinction  with  which  you  have  been  received 
by  the  Cassel  family. 

Now  to  the  other  part  of  your  letter.  Lord  Holderness  has 
been  extremely  civil  to  you,  in  sending  you,  all  under  his  own 
hand,  such  obliging  offers  of  his  service.  The  hint  is  plain,  that 
he  will  (in  case  you  desire  it),  procure  you  leave  to  come  home 
for  some  time;  so  that  the  single  question  is,  Whether  you 
should  desire  it  or  not,  man.  It  will  be  two  months  before  you 
can  possibly  undertake  the  journey,  whether  by  sea  or  by  land, 
and  either  way  it  would  be  a  troublesome  and  dangerous  one 
for  a  convalescent,  in  the  rigour  of  the  month  of  November ;  you 
could  drink  no  mineral  waters  here  in  that  season,  nor  are  any 
mineral  waters  proper  in  your  case,  being  all  of  them  heating, 
except  Seltzer  s ;  then,  what  would  do  you  more  harm  than  all 
medicines  could  do  you  good,  would  be  the  pestilential  vapours 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  in  long  and  crowded  days,  of  which 
there  will  probably  be  many  this  session ;  where  your  attendance, 
if  here,  will  necessarily  be  required.  I  compare  St.  Stephen's 
Chapel,  upon  those  days,  to  la  Grotta  del  Cane.1 

Whatever  may  be  the  fate  of  the  war  now,  negotiations  will 
certainly  be  stirring  all  the  winter,  And  of  those,  the  northern 
ones,  you  are  sensible,  are  not  the  least  important ;  in  these,  if  at 
Hamburg,  you  will  probably  have  your  share,  and  perhaps  a 
meritorious  one.  Upon  the  whole,  therefore,  I  would  advise  you 
to  write  a  very  civil  letter  to  Lord  Holderness ;  and  to  tell  him, 
that  though  you  cannot  hope  to  be  of  any  use  to  his  Majesty's 
affairs  anywhere,  yet,  in  the  present  unsettled  state  of  the  North, 
it  is  possible  that  unforeseen  accidents  may  throw  it  in  your  way 
to  be  of  some  little  service,  and  that  you  would  not  willingly  be 
out  of  the  way  of  those  accidents ;  but  that  you  shall  be  most 
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extremely  obliged  to  his  Lordship,  if  he  will  procure  you  his 
Majesty's  gracious  permission  to  return  for  a  few  months  in  the 
spring,  when  probably  affairs  will  be  more  settled  one  way 
or  another.  When  things  tend  nearer  to  a  settlement,  and 
Germany,  from  the  want  of  money  or  men,  or  both,  breathes 
peace  more  than  war,  I  shall  solicit  Burrish's  commission  for  you, 
which  is  one  of  the  most  agreeable  ones  in  his  Majesty's  gift ; 
and  I  shall  by  no  means  despair  of  success.  Now  I  have  given 
you  my  opinion  upon  this  affair,  which  does  not  make  a  difference 
of  above  three  months,  or  four  at  most*  I  would  not  be  understood 
to  mean  to  force  your  own,  if  it  should  happen  to  be  different 
from  mine ;  but  mine,  I  think,  is  more  both  for  your  health  and 
your  interest.  However,  do  as  you  please;  may  you  in  this,  and 
everything  else,  do  for  the  best !     So  God  bless  you  ! 

•  > 

LETTER  CCCXLIV 

Bath,  October  18,  1758. 

Mv  Dear  Friend:  I  received  by  the  same  post  your  two 
letters  of  the  29th  past,  and  of  the  3d  instant.  The  last  tells 
me  that  you  are  perfectly  recovered ;  and  your  resolution  of  going 
to  Bremen  in  three  or  four  days  proves  it ;  for  surely  you  would 
not  undertake  that  journey  a  second  time,  and  at  this  season  of 
the  year,  without  feeling  your  health  solidly  restored ;  however., 
in  all  events,.  I  hope  you  have  taken  a  provision  of  good  bark 
with  you.  I  think  your  attention  to  her  Royal  Highness  may  be 
of  use  to  you  here;  and  indeed  all  attentions,  to  all  sorts  of 
people,  are  always  repaid  in  some  way  or  other;  though  real 
obligations  are  not.  For  instance,  Lord  Titchfield,1  who  has  been 
with  you  at  Hamburg,  has  written  an  account  to  the  Duke  and 
Duchess  of  Portland,  who  are  here,  of  the  civilities  you  showed 
him,  with  which  he  is  much  pleased,  and  they  delighted.  At 
this  rate,  if  you  do  not  take  care,  you  will  get  the  unmanly 
reputation  of  a  well-bred  man;  and  your  countryman,  John 
Trott,  will  disown  you. 

I  have  received,  and  tasted  of  your  present ;  which  is  a  Ms 
grand  vw,  but  more  cordial  to  the  stomach  than  pleasant  to  the 

1  [William  Henry  Bentinck,  Marquis  of  Titchfield,  succeeded  in  1762  as  third 
Duke  of  Portland  and  died  in  1809.     M.] 
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palate.  I  keep  it  as  physic,  only  to  take  occasionally,  in  little 
disorders  of  my  stomach ;  and  in  those  cases,  I  believe  it  is 
wholesomer  than  stronger  cordials. 

I  have  been  now  here  a  fortnight ;  and  though  I  am  rather 
better  than  when  I  came,  I  am  still  far  from  well.  My  head  is 
giddier  than  becomes  a  head  of  my  age ;  and  my  stomach  has 
not  recovered  its  retentive  faculty.  Leaning  forwards,  particu- 
larly to  write,  does  not  at  present  agree  with  Yours. 

LETTER  CCCXLV 

Bath,  October  28,  1758. 

My  Dear  Friend  :  Your  letter  has  quieted  my  alarms ;  for  I 
find  by  it,  that  you  are  as  well  recovered  as  you  could  be  in  so 
short  a  time.  It  is  your  business  now  to  keep  yourself  well,  by 
scrupulously  following  Dr.  Middleton's  directions.  He  seems  to 
be  a  rational  and  a  knowing  man.  Soap  and  steel  are,  unques- 
tionably, the  proper  medicines  for  your  case ;  but  as  they  are 
alteratives,  you  must  take  them  for  a  very  long  time,  six  months 
at  least ;  and  then  drink  chalybeate  waters.  I  am  fully  persuaded, 
that  this  was  your  original  complaint  in  Carniola,  which  those 
ignorant  physicians  called,  in  their  jargon,  Arthritis  vaga,  and 
treated  as  such.  But  now  that  the  true  cause  of  your  illness  is 
discovered,  I  flatter  myself  that,  with  time  and  patience  on  your 
part,  you  will  be  radically  cured ;  but,  I  repeat  it  again,  it  must 
be  by  a  long  and  uninterrupted  course  of  those  alterative  medi- 
cines above  mentioned.  They  have  no  taste  ;  but  if  they  had  a 
bad  one,  I  will  not  now  suppose  you  such  a  child,  as  to  let  the 
frowardness  of  your  palate  interfere  in  the  least  with  the  recovery 
or  enjoyment  of  health.  The  latter  deserves  the  utmost  attention 
of  the  most  rational  man  ;  the  former  is  the  only  proper  object  of 
the  care  of  a  dainty,  frivolous  woman. 

The  run  of  luck,  which  some  time  ago  we  were  in,  seems  now 
to  be  turned  against  us.  Oberg  is  completely  routed ; x  his 
Prussian  Majesty  was  surprised 2  (which  I  am  surprised  at),  and 

1  [At  Lutterberg,  on  October  10,  General  Oberg  had  under  his  Command  only 
a  newly  raised  and  disorderly  army— -einen  Hanndverischen-Hessiscken  kaufen,  says 
Preuss  {LebenS'Geschichie%  vol.  ii.,  p.  134).     M.} 

3  [At  Hochkirchen.] 
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had  rather  the  worst  of  it.  I  am  in  some  pain  for  Prince  Ferdi- 
nand, as  I  take  it  for  granted,  that  the  detachment  from  Mar6chal 
de  Contade's  army,  which  enabled  Prince  Soubize  to  beat  Oberg, 
will  immediately  return  to  the  grand  army,  and  then  it  will  be 
infinitely  superior.  Nor  do  I  see  where  Prince  Ferdinand  can 
take  his  winter  quarters,  unless  he  retires  to  Hanover ;  and  that 
I  do  not  take  to  be  at  present  the  land  of  Canaan.  Our  second 
expedition  to  St.  Malo,  I  cannot  call  so  much  an  unlucky,  as  an 
ill-conducted  one ;  as  was  also  Abercrombie's  affair  in  America. 
Mais  il  n\y  a  pas  de  petite  perte  qui  revient  souvent ;  and  all  these 
accidents  put  together  make  a  considerable  sum  total. 

I  have  found  so  little  good  by  these  waters,  that  I  do  not 
intend  to  stay  here  above  a  week  longer ;  and  then  remove  my 
crazy  body  to  London,  which  is  the  most  convenient  place  either 
to  live  or  die  in. 

I  cannot  expect  active  health  anywhere ;  you  may,  with  common 
care  and  prudence,  effect  it  everywhere  ;  and  God  grant  that  you 
may  have  it !  Adieu. 

LETTER  CCCXLVI 

London,  November  si,  1758. 

My  Dear  Friend  :  You  did  well  to  think  of  Prince  Ferdinand's 
riband,1  which  I  confess  I  did  not ;  and  I  am  glad  to  find  you 
thinking  so  far  beforehand.  It  would  be  a  pretty  commission, 
and  I  will  accingere  me  to  procure  it  you.  The  only  competi- 
tion I  fear,  is  that  of  General  Yorke,  in  case  Prince  Ferdinand 
should  pass  any  time  with  his  brother  at  the  Hague,  which  is 
not  unlikely,  since  he  cannot  go  to  Brunswick  to  his  eldest 
brother,  upon  account  of  their  simulated  quarrel. 

I  fear  the  piece  is  at  an  end  with  the  King  of  Prussia,  and  he 
may  say  Meet ;  I  am  sure  he  may  personally  say  plaudit e.  Warm 
work  is  expected  this  session  of  Parliament,  about  continent  and 
no  continent ;  some  think  Mr.  Pitt  too  continent,  others  too  little 
so  ;  but  a  little  time,  as  the  newspapers  most  prudently  and  truly 
observe,  will  clear  up  these  matters. 

The  King  has  been  ill ;  but  his  illness  is  terminated  in  a  good 

1  [Of  the  Garter.] 
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fit  of  the  gout,  with  which  he  is  still  confined.  It  was  generally 
thought  that  he  would  have  died,  and  for  a  very  good  reason ; 
for  the  oldest  lion  in  the  Tower,  much  about  the  King's  age, 
died  a  fortnight  ago.  This  extravagancy,  I  can  assure  you,  was 
believed  by  many  above  peuple.  So  wild  and  capricious  is  the 
human  mind ! 

Take  care  of  your  health,  as  much  as  you  can ;  for,  to  be,  or 
not  to  be,  is  a  question  of  much  less  importance,  in  my  ramd,  than 
to  be  or  not  to  be  well.     Adieu. 


LETTER  CCCXLVII 

London,  December  15,  1758. 

My  Dear  Friend  :  It  is  a  great  while  since  I  heard  from  you, 
but  I  hope  that  good,  not  ill  health,  has  been  the  occasion  of 
this  silence  :  I  will  suppose  you  have  been,  or  are  still  at  Bremen, 
and  engrossed  by  your  Hessian  friends. 

Prince  Ferdinand  of  Brunswick  is  most  certainly  to  have  the 
garter,  and  I  think  I  have  secured  you  the  honour  of  putting 
it  on.  When  I  say  secured,  I  mean  it  in  the  sense  in  which  that 
word  should  always  be  understood  at  courts,  and  that  is,  insecurely ; 
I  have  a  promise,  but  that  is  not  caution  bourgeoise.  In  all  events, 
do  not  mention  it  to  any  mortal,  because  there  is  always  a  degree 
of  ridicule  that  attends  a  disappointment,  though  often  very  un- 
justly, if  the  expectation  was  reasonably  grounded :  however,  it 
is  certainly  most  prudent  not  to  communicate  prematurely  one's 
hopes  or  one's  fears.  I  cannot  tell  you  when  Prince  Ferdinand 
will  have  it ;  though  there  are  so  many  candidates  for  the  other 
two  vacant  garters,  that  I  believe  he  will  have  his  soon,  and  by 
himself;  the  others  must  wait  till  a  third,  or  rather  a  fourth 
vacancy.  Lord  Rockingham  and  Lord  Holderness  are  secure. 
Lord  Temple  pushes  strongly,  but,  I  believe,  is  not  secure.  This 
commission  for  dubbing  a  knight,  and  so  distinguished  a  one, 
will  be  a  very  agreeable  and  creditable  one  for  you,  et  ilfaut  votu 
en  acquitter  galamment.  In  the  days  of  ancient  chivalry,  people 
were  very  nice  whom  they  would  he  knighted  by  :  and,  if  I  do 
not  mistake,  Francis  the  First  would  only  be  knighted  by  the 
Chevalier  Bayard,  qui  6toit  pretuc  Chevalier  et  sans  reproche ;  and 
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no  doubt  but  it  will  be  recorded,  dans  les  archives  de  la  Maison  de 
Brunswick,  that  Prince  Ferdinand  received  the  honour  of  knight- 
hood from  your  hands. 

The  estimates  for  the  expenses  of  the  year  1759  are  made 
up  ;  I  have  seen  them  ;  and  what  do  you  think  they  amount  to  ? 
No  less  than  twelve  million  three  hundred  thousand  pounds  :  a 
most  incredible  sum,  and  yet  already  subscribed,  and  even  more 
offered !  The  unanimity  in  the  House  of  Commons,  in  voting 
such  a  sum,  and  such  forces,  both  by  sea  and  land,  is  not  the 
less  astonishing.  This  is  Mr.  Pitt's  doing,  and  it  is  marvellous  in 
our  eyes. 

The  King  of  Prussia  has  nothing  more  to  do  this  year ;  and 
the  next,  he  must  begin  where  he  has  left  off.  I  wish  he  would 
employ  this  winter  in  concluding  a  separate  peace  with  the 
Elector  of  Saxony ;  which  would  give  him  more  elbow-room  to 
act  against  France  and  the  Queen  of  Hungary,  and  put  an  end 
at  once  to  the  proceedings  of  the  Diet,  and  the  army  of  the 
empire ;  for  then  no  estate  of  the  empire  would  be  invaded  by 
a  co-estate,  and  France,  the  faithful  and  disinterested  guarantee 
of  the  Treaty  of  Westphalia,  would  have  no  pretence  to  continue 
its  armies  there.  I  should  think  that  his  Polish  Majesty  and 
his  Governor,  Comte  Bruhl,  must  be  pretty  weary  of  being  fugi- 
tives in  Poland,  where  they  are  hated,  and  of  being  ravaged  in 
Saxony.  This  riverie  of  mine,  I  hope  will  be  tried,  and  I  wish  it 
may  succeed.     Good-night,  and  God  bless  you  ! 


LETTER  CCCXLVIII 

London,  New  Year's  Day,  1759. 

My  Dear  Friend  :  Molti  e  felici,  and  I  have  done  upon  that 
subject,  one  truth  being  fair,  upon  the  most  lying  day  in  the 
whole  year. 

I  have  now  before  me  your  last  letter  of  the  21st  December, 
which  I  am  glad  to  find  is  a  bill  of  health :  but,  however,  do  not 
presume  too  much  upon  it,  but  obey  and  honour  your  physician, 
"  that  thy  days  may  be  long  in  the  land  ". 

Since  my  last,   I   have  heard  nothing  more   concerning  the 
riband ;  but  I  take  it  for  granted  it  will  be  &\s^o*sA  o&  ^orcsu 
VOL.  II. — 26 
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By  the  way,  upon  reflection,  I  am  not  sure  that  anybody  but  a 
knight  can,  according  to  form,  be  employed  to  make  a  knight 
I  remember  that  Sir  Clement  Cotterel  was  sent  to  Holland,  to 
dub  the  late  Prince  of  Orange,  only  because  he  was  a  knight 
himself;  and  I  know  that  the  proxies  of  knights,  who  cannot 
attend  their  own  installations,  must  always  be  knights.  This 
did  not  occur  to  me  before,  and  perhaps  will  not  to  the  person 
who  was  to  recommend  you  :  I  am  sure  I  will  not  stir  it ;  and  1 
only  mention  it  now,  that  you  may  be  in  all  events  prepared  for 
the  disappointment,  if  it  should  happen. 

Grevenkop  is  exceedingly  flattered  with  your  account,  that 
three  thousand  of  his  countrymen,  all  as  little  as  himself,  should 
be  thought  a  sufficient  guard  upon  three  and  twenty  thousand 
of  all  the  nations  in  Europe  ;  not  that  he  thinks  himself,  by  any 
means,  a  little  man,  for  when  he  would  describe  a  tall  handsome 
man,  he  raises  himself  up  at  least  half  an  inch  to  represent  him. 

The  private  news  from  Hamburg  is,  that  his  Majesty's  Resi- 
dent there  is  woundily  in  love  with  Madame  *  *  *  ;  if  this  be 
true,  God  send  him,  rather  than  her,  a  good  delivery  /  She  must 
be  AtrennSe  at  this  season,  and  therefore  I  think  you  should  be 
so  to :  so  draw  upon  me  as  soon  as  you  please,  for  one  hundred 
pounds. 

Here  is  nothing  new  except  the  unanimity  with  which  the 
Parliament  gives  away  a  dozen  of  millions  sterling ;  and  the 
unanimity  of  the  public  is  as  great  in  approving  of  it,  which  has 
stifled  the  usual  political  and  polemical  argumentations. 

Cardinal  Bernis's  l  disgrace  is  as  sudden,  and  hitherto  as  little 
understood,  as  his  elevation  was.  I  have  seen  his  poems,  printed 
at  Paris,  not  by  a  friend,  I  dare  say ;  and  to  judge  by  them,  I 
humbly  conceive  his  Eminency  is  a  puppy.     I  will  say  nothing 

1  [Francis  Joacbim  de  Bernis,  Count  of  Lyons  and  Cardinal  and  Statesman  of 
France,  was  born  May  22,  1715.  He  was  educated  at  the  seminary  of  St.  Sulpice 
in  Paris  ;  his  morals  appear  to  have  been  an  obstruction  to  his  promotion.  The 
Cardinal  de  Fleury,  then  prime  minister,  remonstrated  with  the  young  Abbe  Bernis, 
who,  making  him  a  profound  bow,  replied:  "Sir,  I  can  wait".  He  became 
known  as  a  writer  of  verse  and  a  dealer  in  compliments,  and  at  length,  through 
Madame  de  Pompadour's  interest,  was  introduced  to  the  king.  It  was  due  to  the 
influence  of  the  same  friend  at  court  that  Bernis  was  appointed  ambassador  to 
Venice,  and,  after  his  return  to  Paris,  was  made  Foreign  Minister.  In  the  latter 
position  he  was  either  unskilful  or  unfortunate.  The  disasters  of  the  Seven  Years' 
War  were  laid  to  his  charge,  his  resignation  was  accepted,  and  he,  for  a  time,  exiled. 
Bernis  died  in  Rome  in  1794.^ 
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of  that  excellent  head-piece  that  made  him  and  unmade  him  in 
the  same  month,  except  0  King,  live  for  even 
Good-night  to  you,  whomever  you  pass  it  with. 


LETTER  CCCXLIX 

LONDON,  February  2,  1759. 

Mv  Dear  Friend  :  I  am  now  (what  I  have  very  seldom  been) 
two  letters  in  your  debt :  the  reason  was,  that  my  head,  like 
many  other  heads,  has  frequently  taken  a  wrong  turn ;  in  which 
case  writing  is  painful  to  me,  and  therefore  cannot  be  very 
pleasant  to  my  readers. 

I  wish  you  would  (while  you  have  so  good  an  opportunity  as 
you  have  at  Hamburg)  make  yourself  perfectly  master  of  that 
dull  but  very  useful  knowledge,  the  course  of  exchange,  and  the 
causes  of  its  almost  perpetual  variations ;  the  value  and  relation 
of  different  coins,  the  specie,  the  banco,  usances,  agio,  and  a  thou- 
sand other  particulars.  You  may  with  ease  learn,  and  you  will  be 
very  glad  when  you  have  learned  them ;  for,  in  your  business, 
that  sort  of  knowledge  will  often  prove  necessary. 

I  hear  nothing  more  of  Prince  Ferdinand's  garter:  that  he 
will  have  one  is  very  certain  ;  but  when,  I  believe,  is  very  un- 
certain ;  all  the  other  postulants  wanting  to  be  dubbed  at  the 
same  time,  which  cannot  be,  as  there  is  not  riband  enough  lor 
them. 

If  the  Russians  move  in  time,  and  in  earnest,  there  will  be  an 
end  of  our  hopes  and  of  our  armies  in  Germany :  three  such 
millstones  as  Russia,  France,  and  Austria,  must,  sooner  or  later, 
in  the  course  of  the  year,  grind  his  Prussian  Majesty  down  to  a 
mere  Margrave  of  Brandenburgh.  But  I  have  always  some 
hopes  of  a  change  under  a  Gunarcky  ; 1  where  whim  and  humour 
commonly  prevail,  reason  very  seldom,  and  then  only  by  a  lucky 
mistake. 

I  except  the  incomparable  fair  one  of  Hamburgh,  that  prodigy 
of  beauty,  and  paragon  of  good  sense,  who  has  enslaved  your 
mind,  and  inflamed  your  heart.  If  she  is  as  well  itremUe  as  you 
say  she  shall,  you  will  be  soon  out  of  her  chains ;  for  I  have,  by 

1  [Female  government.     From  ihe  GtceVu"\ 
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long  experience,  found  women  to  be  like  Telephus's  spear,  if  one 
end  kills,  the  other  cures. 

There  never  was  so  quiet,  or  so  silent  a  session  of  Parliament 
as  the  present ;  Mr.  Pitt  declares  only  what  he  would  have  them 
do,  and  they  do  it  nemine  contradicente,  Mr.  Viner  only  excepted. 

Duchess  Hamilton1  is  to  be  married,  to-morrow,  to  Colonel 
Campbell,  the  son  of  General  Campbell,  who  will  some  day  or 
other  be  Duke  of  Argyle,  and  have  the  estate.  She  refused  the 
Duke  of  Bridgwater  for  him. 

Here  is  a  report,  but  I  believe  a  very  groundless  one,  that 

your  old  acquaintance,  the  fair  Madame  C e,  is  run  away 

from  her  husband,  with  a  jeweller,  that  Urennes  her,  and  is  come 
over  here ;  but  I  dare  say  it  some  mistake,  or  perhaps  a  lie. 
Adieu !     God  bless  you ! 

LETTER  CCCL 

London,  February  27,  1759. 

My  Dear  Friend  :  In  your  last  letter,  of  the  7th,  you  accuse 
me,  most  unjustly,  of  being  in  arrears  in  my  correspondence; 
whereas,  if  our  epistolary  accounts  were  fairly  liquidated,  I  be- 
lieve you  would  be  brought  in  considerably  debtor.  I  do  not 
see  how  any  of  my  letters  to  you  can  miscarry,  unless  your  office- 
packet  miscarries  too,  for  I  always  send  them  to  the  office. 
Moreover,  I  might  have  a  justifiable  excuse  for  writing  to  you 
seldomer  than  usual,  for  to  be  sure  there  never  was  a  period  of 
time,  in  the  middle  of  a  winter,  and  the  Parliament  sitting,  that 
supplied  so  little  matter  for  a  letter.  Near  twelve  millions  have 
been  granted  this  year,  not  only  nemine  contradicente,  but,  nemine 
quicquid  dicente.  The  proper  officers  bring  in  the  estimates  ;  it  is 
taken  for  granted  that  they  are  necessary  and  frugal ;  the  mem- 

^Elizabeth  Gunning,  Duchess  of  Hamilton  and  of  Argyll  (1734-90),  youngest 
daughter  of  Theobald,  Viscount  Mayo,  was  one  of  two  sisters  famous  for  personal 
beauty.  She  surreptitiously  married  James,  sixth  Duke  of  Hamilton,  at  half  past 
twelve  at  night  on  February  11,  1752,  at  Mayfair  Chapel,  with,  as  Horace  Walpole 
says,  a  "  ring  of  the  bed  curtain  .  Her  second  marriage  was  to  John  Campbell, 
Marquis  of  Lome,  who  afterwards  became  Duke  of  Argyll.  The  duke  whom, 
according  to  Lord  Chesterfield,  the  Duchess  of  Hamilton  "  refused"  was  Francis 
Egerton,  Duke  of  Bridgwater,  but  she  was  engaged  to  him  for  a  short  time  ;  the 
match  was  broken  off  because  she  refused  to  give  up  her  intimacy  with  her  sister, 
Maria,  Countess  of  Coventry.^ 
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bers  go  to  dinner,  and  leave  Mr.  West  and  Mr.  Martin  *  to  do 
the  rest. 

I  presume  you  have  seen  the  little  poem  of  the  Country  Lass, 
by  Soame  Jenyns,  for  it  was  in  the  Chronicle ;  as  was  also  an 
answer  to  it,  from  the  Monitor.  They  are  neither  of  them  bad 
performances  ;  the  first  is  the  neatest,  and  the  plan  of  the  second 
has  the  most  invention.  I  send  you  none  of  those  pieces  volantes 
in  my  letters,  because  they  are  all  printed  in  one  or  other  of  the 
newspapers,  particularly  the  Chronicles ;  and  I  suppose  that  you 
and  others  have  all  those  papers  amongst  you  at  Hamburg; 
in  which  case  it  would  be  only  putting  you  to  the  unnecessary 
expense  of  double  postage. 

I  find  you  are  sanguine  about  the  King  of  Prussia  this  year :  I 
allow  his  army  will  be  what  you  say;  but  what  will  that  be 
vis-a-vis  French,  Austrians,  Imperialists,  Swedes,  and  Russians, 
who  must  amount  to  more  than  double  that  number  ?  Were  the 
inequality  less,  I  would  allow  for  the  King  of  Prussia's  being  so 
much  ipse  agmen  as  pretty  nearly  to  balance  the  account.  In  war, 
numbers  are  generally  my  omens ;  and  I  confess,  that  in  Ger- 
many they  seem  not  happy  ones  this  year.  In  America,  I  think, 
we  are  sure  of  success,  and  great  success ;  but  how  we  shall  be 
able  to  strike  a  balance,  as  they  call  it,  between  good  success 
there,  and  ill  success  upon  the  continent,  so  as  to  come  at  a 
peace,  is  more  than  I  can  discover. 

Lady  Chesterfield  makes  you  her  compliments,  and  thanks 
you  for  your  offer ;  but  declines  troubling  you,  being  discouraged 
by  the  ill  success  of  Madame  Munchausen's  and  Miss  Chetwynd's 
commissions,  the  former  for  beef,  and  the  latter  for  gloves; 
neither  of  which  have  yet  been  executed,  to  the  dissatisfaction 
of  both.     Adieu. 


LETTER  CCCLI 

London,  March  16,  1759. 

My  Dear  Friend:  I  have  now  your  letter  of  the  20th  past 
lying  before  me,  by  which  you  despond,  in  my  opinion  too  soon, 
of  dubbing  your  Prince ;   for  he  most  certainly  will  have  the 

1  [James  West  and  Samuel  Martin,  Secretaries  to  ttaTTeraaxf.    W\ 
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garter ;  and  he  Will  as  probably  have  it  before  the  campaign 
opens,  as  after.  His  campaign  must,  I  doubt,  at  best  be  a 
defensive  one ;  and  he  will  show  great  skill  in  making  it  such ; 
for,  according  to  my  calculation,  his  enemies  will  be  at  least 
double  his  number.  Their  troops,  indeed,  may  perhaps  be  worse 
than  his ;  but  then  their  number  will  make  up  that  defect,  as  it 
will  enable  them  to  undertake  different  operations  at  the  same 
time.  I  cannot  think  that  the  King  of  Denmark  will  take  a 
part  in  the  present  war;  which  he  cannot  do  without  great 
possible  danger  t  and  he  is  well  paid  by  France  for  his  neu- 
trality ;  is  safe,  let  what  will  turn  out ;  and,  in  the  meantime, 
carries  on  his  commerce  with  great  advantage  and  security :  so 
that  that  consideration  will  not  retard  your  visit  to  your  own 
country,  whenever  you  have  leave  to  return,  and  your  own 
arrangements  will  allow  you.  A  short  absence  animates  a  tender 
passion,  et  Von  ne  recule  que  pour  mieux  muter,  especially  in  the 
summer  months;  so  that  I  would  advise  you  to  begin  your 
Journey  in  May,  and  continue  your  absence  from  the  dear  object 
of  your  vows  till  after  the  dog-days,  when  love  is  said  to  be 
unwholesome.  We  have  been  disappointed  at  Martinico ;  I  wish 
we  may  not  be  so  at  Guadaloupe,  though  we  are  landed  there ; 
for  many  difficulties  must  be  got  over,  before  we  can  be  in 
possession  of  the  whole  island.  A  propos  de  bottes ;  you  make 
use  of  two  Spanish  words,  very  properly,  in  your  letter ;  were 
I  you,  I  would  learn  the  Spanish  language,  if  there  were  a 
Spaniard  at  Hamburg  who  could  teach  me ;  and  then  yon 
would  be  master  of  all  the  European  languages  that  are  useful  ; 
and,  in  my  mind,  it  is  very  convenient,  if  not  necessary,  for  a 
public  man  to  understand  them  all,  and  not  to  be  obliged  to 
have  recourse  to  an  interpreter,  for  those  papers  that  chance  or 
business  may  throw  in  his  way.  I  learned  Spanish  when  I  was 
older  than  you ;  convinced  by  experience,  that  in  everything 
possible,  it  was  better  to  trust  to  one's  self,  than  to  any  other 
body  whatsoever.  Interpreters,  as  well  as  relaters,  are  often 
unfaithful,  and  still  oftener  incorrect,  puzzling,  and  blundering. 
In  short,  let  it  be  your  maxim  through  life,  to  know  all  you  can 
know,  yourself;  and  never  to  trust  implicitly  to  the  informations 
of  others.  This  rule  has  been  of  infinite  service  to  me  in  the 
course  of  my  life. 
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I  am  rather  better  than  I  was;  which  I  owe  not  to  my 
physicians,  but  to  an  ass  and  a  cow,  who  nourish  me,  between 
them,  very  plentifully  and  wholesomely ;  in  the  morning  the 
ass  is  my  nurse,  at  night  the  cow ;  and  I  have  just  now  bought 
a  milch-goat,  which  is  to  graze,  and  nurse  me  at  Blackheath.  I 
do  not  know  what  may  come  of  this  latter,  and  I  am  not  without 
apprehensions  that  it  may  make  a  satyr  of  me;  but,  should  I 
find  that  obscene  disposition  growing  upon  me,  I  will  check  it 
in  time,  for  fear  of  endangering  my  life  and  character  by  rapes. 
And  so  we  heartily  bid  you  farewell. 


LETTER  CCCLII 

London,  March  30,  1759. 

My  Dear  Friend  :  I  do  not  like  these  frequent,  however 
short,  returns  of  your  illness ;  for  I  doubt  they  imply  either 
want  of  skill  in  your  physician,  or  want  of  care  in  his  patient. 
Rhubarb,  soap,  and  chalybeate  medicines  and  waters,  are  almost 
always  specifics  for  obstructions  of  the  liver ;  but  then  a  very 
exact  regimen  is  necessary,  and  that  for  a  long  continuance. 
Acids  are  good  for  you,  but  you  do  not  love  them ;  and  sweet 
things  are  bad  for  you,  and  you  do  love  them.  There  is  another 
thing  very  bad  for  you,  and  I  fear  you  love  it  too  much.  When 
I  was  in  Holland,  I  had  a  slow  fever,  that  hung  upon  me  a  great 
while;  I  consulted  Boerhaave,  who  prescribed  me  what  I  suppose 
was  proper,  for  it  cured  me ;  but  he  added,  by  way  of  postscript 
to  his  prescription,  Venus  rarius  colatur :  which  I  observed,  and 
perhaps  that  made  the  medicines  more  effectual. 

I  doubt  we  shall  be  mutually  disappointed  in  our  hopes  of 
seeing  one  another  this  spring,  as  I  believe  you  will  find,  by  a 
letter  which  you  will  receive  at  the  same  time  with  this,  from 
Lord  Holderness ;  but  as  Lord  Holderness  will  not  tell  you  all, 
I  will,  between  you  and  me,  supply  that  defect.  I  must  do  him 
the  justice  to  say,  that  he  has  acted  in  the  most  kind  and 
friendly  manner  possible  to  us  both.  When  the  king  read  your 
letter,  in  which  you  desired  leave  to  return,  for  the  sake  of 
drinking  the  Tunbridge  waters,  he  said,  "If  he  wants  steel 
waters,  those  of  Pyrmont  are  better  than  Tunbridge,  and  he.  <»xi 
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have  them  very  fresh  at  Hamburg.  I  would  rather  he  had 
asked  me  to  come  last  autumn,  and  had  passed  the  winter  here; 
for  if  he  returns  now,  I  shall  have  nobody  in  those  quarters  to 
inform  me  of  what  passes ;  and  yet  it  will  be  a  very  busy  and 
important  scene."  Lord  Holderness,  who  found  that  it  would 
not  be  liked,  resolved  to  push  it  no  farther;  and  replied,  he 
was  very  sure,  that  when  you  knew  his  Majesty  had  the  least  ob- 
jection to  your  return  at  this  time,  you  would  think  of  it  no 
longer;  and  he  owned  that  he  (Lord  Holderness)  had  given 
you  encouragement  for  this  application,  last  year,  then  thinking 
and  hoping  that  there  would  be  little  occasion  for  your  presence 
at  Hamburg  this  year.  Lord  Holderness  will  only  tell  you,  in 
his  letter,  that,  as  he  had  some  reason  to  believe  his  moving  this 
matter  would  be  disagreeable  to  the  King,  he  resolved,  for  your 
sake,  not  to  mention  it.  You  must  answer  his  letter  upon  that 
footing  singly,  and  thank  him  for  this  mark  of  his  friendship,  for 
he  has  really  acted  as  your  friend.  I  make  no  doubt  of  your 
having  willing  leave  to  return  in  autumn,  for  the  whole  winter. 
In  the  meantime,  make  the  best  of  your  s6jour,  where  you  are ; 
drink  the  Pyrmont  waters,  and  no  wine  but  Rhenish,  which,  in 
your  case,  is  the  only  proper  one  for  you. 

Next  week,  Mr.  Harte  will  send  you  his  Gustavus  Adolphus, 
in  two  quartos  ;  it  will  contain  many  new  particulars  of  the  life 
of  that  real  hero,  as  he  has  had  abundant  and  authentic  materials, 
which  have  never  yet  appeared.  It  will,  upon  the  whole,  be  a 
very  curious  and  valuable  history  ;  though,  between  you  and  me, 
I  could  have  wished  that  he  had  been  more  correct  and  elegant 
in  his  style.  You  will  find  it  dedicated  to  one  of  your  acquaint- 
ance,1 who  was  forced  to  prune  the  luxuriant  praises  bestowed 
upon  him,  and  yet  has  left  enough  of  all  conscience  to  satisfy  a 
reasonable  man.  Harte  has  been  very  much  out  of  order  these 
last  three  or  four  months,  but  is  not  the  less  intent  upon  sowing 
his  lucerne,  of  which  he  had  six  crops  last  year,  to  his  infinite 
joy,  and,  as  he  says,  profit.  As  a  gardener,  I  shall  probably  have 
as  much  joy,  though  not  quite  so  much  profit,  by  thirty  or  forty 
shillings  ;  for  there  is  the  greatest  promise  of  fruit  this  year  at 
Blackheath,  that  ever  I  saw  in  my  life.     Vertumnus  and  Po- 

1  {Lord  Ctastecfe\A  Uvoosdf  ♦"! 
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mona  have  been  very  propitious  to  me  ;  as  for  Priapus,  that 
tremendous  garden  god,  as  I  no  longer  invoke  him,  I  cannot 
expect  his  protection  from  the  birds  and  the  thieves. 

Adieu  !     I  will  conclude  like  a  pedant,  Lemusjlt  patientia  qidc- 
qtiid  corrigere  est  nefas. 


LETTER  CCCLIII 

London,  April  16,  1759. 

My  Dear  Friend  :  With  humble  submission  to  you,  I  still  say, 
that  if  Prince  Ferdinand  can  make  a  defensive  campaign  this 
year,  he  will  have  done  a  great  deal,  considering  the  great  in- 
equality of  numbers.  The  little  advantages  of  taking  a  regiment 
or  two  prisoners,  or  cutting  another  to  pieces,  are  but  trifling 
articles  in  the  great  account ;  they  are  only  the  pence,  the  pounds 
are  yet  to  come ;  and  I  take  it  for  granted,  that  neither  the 
French,  nor  the  court  of  Vienna,  will  have  le  ddmenti  of  their 
main  object,  which  is  unquestionably  Hanover ;  for  that  is  the 
summa  summarum ;  and  they  will  certainly  take  care  to  draw  a 
force  together  for  this  purpose,  too  great  for  any  that  Prince 
Ferdinand  has,  or  can  have,  to  oppose  them.  In  short,  mark  the 
end  on' t,  fen  augure  mal.  If  France,  Austria,  the  Empire,  Russia, 
and  Sweden,  are  not,  at  long  run,  too  hard  for  the  two  Electors 
of  Hanover  and  Brandenburgh,  there  must  be  some  invisible 
power,  some  tutelar  deities,  that  miraculously  interpose  in  favour 
of  the  latter. 

You  encourage  me  to  accept  all  the  powers  that  goats,  asses, 
and  bulls,  can  give  me,  by  engaging  for  my  not  making  an  ill  use 
of  them  ;  but  I  own,  I  cannot  help  distrusting  myself  a  little,  or 
rather  human  nature  ;  for  it  is  an  old  and  very  true  observation, 
that  there  are  misers  of  money,  but  none  of  power ;  and  the  non- 
use  of  the  one,  and  the  abuse  of  the  other,  increase  in  proportion 
to  their  quantity. 

I  am  very  sorry  to  tell  you,  that  Harte's  Gustavus  Adolphus  does 
not  take  at  all,  and  consequently  sells  very  little  :  it  is  certainly 
informing,  and  full  of  good  matter  ;  but  it  is  as  certain  too,  that 
the  style  is  execrable  :  where  the  devil  he  picked  it  up,  I  cannot 
conceive,  for  it  is  a  bad  style,  of  a  new  and  smgaW  V\tA%  Nk\s> 
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full  of  Latinisms,  Gallicisms,  Germanisms,  and  all  isms  but  Angli- 
cisms ;  in  some  places  pompous,  in  others  vulgar  and  low.  Surely, 
before  the  end  of  the  world,  people,  and  you  in  particular,  will 
discover,  that  the  manner,  in  everything,  is  at  least  as  important 
as  the  matter ;  and  that  the  latter  never  can  please,  without  a 
good  degree  of  elegancy  in  the  former.  This  holds  true  in  every- 
thing in  life  :  in  writing,  conversing,  business,  the  help  of  the 
Graces  is  absolutely  necessary ;  and  whoever  vainly  thinks  himself 
above  them,  will  find  he  is  mistaken,  when  it  will  be  too  late  to 
court  them,  for  they  will  not  come  to  strangers  of  an  advanced 
age.  There  is  an  History  lately  come  out,  of  the  Reign  of  Mary 
Queen  of  Scots,  and  her  son  (no  matter  by  whom)  King  James, 
written  by  one  Robertson,  a  Scotchman,1  which  for  clearness, 
purity,  and  dignity  of  style,  I  will  not  scruple  to  compare  with 
the  best  historians  extant,  not  excepting  Davila,  Guicciardini,  and 
perhaps  Livy.  Its  success  has  consequently  been  great,  and  a 
second  edition  is  already  published  and  bought  up.  I  take  it  for 
granted  that  it  is  to  be  had,  or  at  least  borrowed,  at  Hamburg, 
or  I  would  send  it  you. 

I  hope  you  drink  the  Pyrmont  waters  every  morning.  The 
health  of  the  mind  depends  so  much  upon  the  health  of  the 
body,  that  the  latter  deserves  the  utmost  attention,  independently 
of  the  senses.    God  send  you  a  very  great  share  of  both !    Adieu. 

LETTER  CCCLIV 

London,  April  yj%  1759. 

My  Dear  Friend  :  I  have  received  your  two  letters  of  the  10th 
and  1 3th,  by  the  last  mail ;  and  I  will  begin  my  answer  to  them, 
by  observing  to  you,  that  a  wise  man,  without  being  a  stoic, 
considers,  in  all  misfortunes  that  befall  him,  their  best  as  well  as 
their  worst  side  ;  and  everything  has  a  better  and  a  worse  side. 

1  [William  Robertson  (1721-93)  wrote  The  History  of  Scotland  during  the  Reigns 
of  Queen  Mary  and  King  James  the  Sixth  until  His  Accession  to  the  Throne  of 
England,  a  work  of  labour  and  pains  rather  than  of  true  genhis,  and  written  with 
artificial  dignity.  It  was  warmly  commended,  was  very  successful,  and  went 
through  fourteen  editions  in  the  author's  lifetime.  The  first  edition  was  exhausted 
in  a  month.  Horace  Walpole  pronounced  it  "  the  best  modern  history  ".  David 
Hume  wrote  to  Robertson:  "Plague  take  you!  Here  I  sit  on  the  historical 
summit  of  Parnassus,  immediately  under  Dr.  Smollett,  and  you  have  the  impudence 
to  squeeze  past  me  and  place  yauncM  dvrecxty  under  his  feet."] 
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I  have  strictly  observed  that  rale  for  many  years,  and  have  found 
by  experience,  that  some  comfort  is  to  be  extracted,  under  most 
moral  ills,  by  considering  them  in  every  light,  instead  of  dwelling, 
as  people  are  too  apt  to  do,  upon  the  gloomy  side  of  the  object. 
Thank  God,  the  disappointment  that  you  so  pathetically  groan 
under,  is  not  a  calamity  which  admits  of  no  consolation.  Let  us 
simplify  it,  and  see  what  it  amounts  to.  You  were  pleased  with 
the  expectation  of  coming  here  next  month,  to  see  those  who 
would  have  been  pleased  with  seeing  you.  That,  from  very 
natural  causes,  cannot  be ;  and  you  must  pass  this  summer  at 
Hamburg,  and  next  winter  in  England,  instead  of  passing  this 
summer  in  England,  and  next  winter  at  Hamburg.  Now,  esti- 
mating things  fairly,  is  not  the  change  rather  to  your  advantage  ? 
Is  not  the  summer  more  eligible,  both  for  health  and  pleasure, 
than  the  winter,  in  that  northern  frozen  zone  ?  And  will  not  the 
winter  in  England  supply  you  with  more  pleasures  than  the 
summer,  in  an  empty  capital,  could  have  done  ?  So  far  then  it 
appears  that  you  are  rather  a  gainer  by.  your  misfortune. 

The  tour  too,  which  you  propose  making  to  Lubeck,  Altena, 
etc.,  will  both  amuse  and  inform  you  ;  for,  at  your  age,  one  can- 
not see  too  many  different  places  and  people ;  since  at  the  age 
you  are  now  of,  I  take  it  for  granted,  that  you  will  not  see  them 
superficially,  as  you  did  when  you  first  went  abroad. 

This  whole  matter  then,  summed  up,  amounts  to  no  more  than 
this — that  you  will  be  here  next  winter,  instead  of  this  summer. 
Do  not  think  that  all  I  have  said  is  the  consolation  only  of  an  old 
philosophical  fellow,  almost  insensible  of  pleasure  or  pain,  offered 
to  a  young  fellow  who  has  quick  sensations  of  both.  No,  it  is 
the  rational  philosophy  taught  me  by  experience  and  knowledge 
of  the  world,  and  which  I  have  practised  above  thirty  years. 

I  always  made  the  best  of  the  best,  and  never  made  bad  worse, 
by  fretting ;  this  enabled  me  to  go  through  the  various  scenes 
of  life,  in  which  I  have  been  an  actor,  with  more  pleasure  and 
less  pain  than  most  people.  You  will  say,  perhaps,  one  cannot 
change  one's  nature ;  and  that  if  a  person  is  born  of  a  very  sen- 
sible, gloomy  temper,  and  apt  to  see  things  in  the  worst  light, 
they  cannot  help  it,  nor  new-make  themselves.  I  will  admit  it, 
to  a  certain  degree ;  and  but  to  a  certain  degree ;  for  though  we 
cannot  totally  change  our  nature,  we  may  in  a  gre»&  \&sa&\»£. 
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correct  it,  by  reflection  and  philosophy ;  and  some  philosophy  is 
a  very  necessary  companion  in  this  world,  where,  even  to  the 
most  fortunate,  the  chances  are  greatly  against  happiness. 

I  am  not  old  enough,  nor  tenacious  enough,  to  pretend  not  to 
understand  the  main  purport  of  your  last  letter ;  and  to  show  you 
that  I  do,  you  may  draw  upon  me  for  two  hundred  pounds,  which, 
I  hope,  will  more  than  clear  you. 

Good-night :  asquam  memento  rebus  in  arduis  servare  mentem  :  Be 
neither  transported  nor  depressed  by  the  accidents  of  life. 


LETTER  CCCLV 

Blackheath,  May  16,  1759. 

My  Dear  Friend  :  Your  secretary's  last  letter  of  the  4th, 
which  I  received  yesterday,  has  quieted  my  fears  a  good  deal,  but 
has  not  entirely  dissipated  them.  Your  fever  still  continues,  he 
says,  though  in  a  less  degree.  Is  it  a  continued  fever,  or  an  inter- 
mitting one  ?  If  the  former,  no  wonder  that  you  are  weak,  and 
that  your  head  aches.  If  the  latter,  why  has  not  the  bark,  in 
substance  and  large  doses,  been  administered  ?  for,  if  it  had,  it 
must  have  stopped  it  by  this  time.  Next  post,  I  hope,  will  set 
me  quite  at  ease.  Surely  you  have  not  been  so  regular  as  you 
ought,  either  in  your  medicines  or  in  your  general  regimen,  other- 
wise this  fever  would  not  have  returned ;  for  the  Doctor  calls  it, 
your  fever  returned,  as  if  you  had  an  exclusive  patent  for  it.  You 
have  now  had  illnesses  enough,  to  know  the  value  of  health,  and 
to  make  you  implicitly  follow  the  prescriptions  of  your  physician 
in  medicines,  and  the  rules  of  your  own  common  sense  in  diet ; 
in  which,  I  can  assure  you,  from  my  own  experience,  that  quan- 
tity is  often  worse  than  quality ;  and  I  would  rather  eat  half  a 
pound  of  bacon  at  a  meal,  than  two  pounds  of  any  the  most 
wholesome  food. 

I  have  been  settled  here  near  a  week,  to  my  great  satisfaction ; 
cest  ma  place,  and  I  know  it,  which  is  not  given  to  everybody. 
Cut  off  from  social  life  by  my  deafness,  as  well  as  other  physical 
ills,  and  being  at  best  but  the  ghost  of  my  former  self,  I  walk 
here  in  silence  and  solitude  as  becomes  a  ghost :  with  this  only 
difference,  that  \  walk  by  day,  whereas,  you  know,  to  be  sure, 
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that  other  ghosts  only  appear  by  night.  My  health,  however,  is 
better  than  it  was  last  year,  thanks  to  my  almost  total  milk  diet. 
This  enables  me  to  vary  my  solitary  amusements,  and  alternately 
to  scribble  as  well  as  read,  which  I  could  not  do  last  year.  Thus 
I  saunter  away  the  remainder,  be  it  more  or  less,  of  an  agitated 
and  active  life,  now  reduced  (and  I  am  not  sure  that  I  am  a  loser 
by  the  change)  to  so  quiet  and  serene  a  one,  that  it  may  properly 
be  called  still  life. 

The  French  whisper  in  confidence,  in  order  that  it  may  be  the 
more  known  and  the  more  credited,  that  they  intend  to  invade 
us  this  year,  in  no  less  than  three  places ;  that  is,  England,  Scot- 
land, and  Ireland.  Some  of  our  great  men,  like  the  devils, 
believe  and  tremble ;  others,  and  one  little  one  whom  I  know, 
laugh  at  it ;  and,  in  general,  it  seems  to  be  but  a  poor,  instead  of 
a  formidable  scarecrow.  While  somebody 1  was  at  the  head  of  a 
moderate  army,  and  wanted  (I  know  why)  to  be  at  the  head  of  a 
great  one,  intended  invasions  were  made  an  article  of  political 
faith ;  and  the  belief  of  them  was  required,  as  in  the  Church  the 
belief  of  some  absurdities,  and  even  impossibilities,  is  required  upon 
pain  of  heresy,  excommunication,  and  consequently  damnation,  if 
they  tend  to  the  power  and  interest  of  the  heads  of  the  Church. 
But  now  that  there  is  a  general  toleration,  and  that  the  best 
subjects,  as  well  as  the  best  Christians,  may  believe  what  their 
reasons  and  their  consciences  suggest,  it  is  generally  and  rationally 
supposed,  the  French  will  threaten  and  not  strike,  since  we  are 
so  well  prepared,  both  by  armies  and  fleets,  to  receive,  and,  I  may 
add,  to  destroy  them.     Adieu !  God  bless  you. 

CCCLVI 

Blackheath,  June  15,  1759. 

My  Dear  Friend  :  Your  letter  of  the  5th,  which  I  received 
yesterday,  gave  me  great  satisfaction,  being  all  in  your  own  hand  ; 
though  it  contains  great,  and  I  fear  just  complaints  of  your  ill 
state  of  health.  You  do  very  well  to  change  the  air  ;  and  I  hope 
that  change  will  do  well  by  you.  I  would  therefore  have  you 
write  after  the  20th  of  August,  to  Lord  Holderness,  to  beg  of 

1  [The  Duke  of  Cumberland.] 
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him  to  obtain  His  Majesty's  leave  for  you  to  return  to  England 
for  two  or  three  months,  upon  account  of  your  health.  Two  or 
three  months  is  an  indefinite  time,  which  may  afterwards  be 
insensibly  stretched  to  what  length  one  pleases ;  leave  that  to  me. 
In  the  meantime,  you  may  be  taking  your  measures  with  the  best 
economy. 

The  day  before  yesterday,  an  express  arrived  from  Guadaloupe  ; 
which  brought  an  account  of  our  being  in  possession  of  the  whole 
island.  And  I  make  no  manner  of  doubt,  but  that,  in  about  two 
months,  we  shall  have  as  good  news  from  Crown-point,  Quebec,1 
etc.  Our  affairs  in  Germany,  I  fear,  will  not  be  equally  prosper- 
ous ;  for  I  have  very  little  hopes  for  the  King  of  Prussia  or  Prince 
Ferdinand.     God  bless  you. 

LETTER  CCCLVII 

Blackheath,  June  25,  1759. 

My  Dear  Friend  :  The  two  last  mails  have  brought  me 
no  letter  from  you  or  your  secretary.  1  will  take  this  as  a  sign 
that  you  are  better ;  but  however,  if  you  thought  that  I  cared 
to  know,  you  should  have  cared  to  have  written.  Here  the 
weather  has  been  very  fine  for  a  fortnight  together ;  a  longer  term 
than  in  this  climate  we  are  used  to  hold  fine  weather  by.  I  hope 
it  is  so  too  at  Hamburg,  or  at  least  at  the  villa  to  which  you  are 
gone ;  but  pray  do  not  let  it  be  your  villa  viciosa,  as  those  retire- 
ments are  often  called,  and  too  often  prove ;  though,  by  the  way, 
the  original  name  was  villa  vezzosa  ;  and  by  wags  miscalled  viaosa. 

I  have  a  most  gloomy  prospect  of  affairs  in  Germany ;  the 
French  are  already  in  possession  of  Cassel,  and  of  the  learned 
part  of  Hanover,  that  is  Gottingen ;  where  I  presume  they  will 
not  stop  pour  l' amour  des  belles  lettres,  but  rather  go  on  to  the 
capital,  and  study  them  upon  the  coin.  My  old  acquaintance, 
Monsieur  de  Richelieu,2  made  a  great  progress  there  in  metallic 

1  [Father  Arnaud,  the  famous  missionary  to  the  American  Indians,  derives  the 
name  ' •  Quebec  "  from  the  aboriginal  greeting  to  the  first  French  who  arrived  there : 
"  Kepek !  Kepek  ! "— "  Disembark ! '  Quebec  capitulated  to  the  English  on  Sep- 
tember 13,  1759.] 

9  [The  rapacity  of  the  Marechal  de  Richelieu  during  his  command  in  the  Electo- 
rate of  Hanover  was  notorious  and  almost  proverbial.  The  soldiers  called  him  U 
petit  pere  la  Maraude ;  and  a  splendid  house  which  he  built  on  his  return  to  Paris 
was  surnamed  by  the  people  Li  Paviiion  cCHxeturvre.    M.] 
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learning  and  inscriptions.  If  Prince  Ferdinand  ventures  a 
battle  to  prevent  it,  I  dread  the  consequences;  the  odds  are 
too  great  against  him.  The  King  of  Prussia  is  still  in  a  worse 
situation ;  for  he  has  the  Hydra  to  encounter :  and  though  he 
may  cut  off  a  head  or  two,  there  will  still  be  enough  left  to 
devour  him  at  last.  I  have,  as  you  know,  long  foretold  the 
now  approaching  catastrophe  ;  but  I  was  Cassandra.  Our  affairs 
in  the  new  world  have  a  much  more  pleasing  aspect ;  Guada- 
loupe  is  a  great  acquisition,  and  Quebec,  which  I  make  no  doubt 
of,  will  still  be  greater.  But  must  all  these  advantages,  pur- 
chased at  the  price  of  so  much  English  blood  and  treasure,  be 
at  last  sacrificed  as  a  peace-offering  ?  God  knows  what  conse- 
quences such  a  measure  may  produce ;  the  germ  of  discontent 
is  already  great,  upon  the  bare  supposition  of  the  case ;  but 
should  it  be  realised,  it  will  grow  to  a  harvest  of  disaffection. 

You  are  now,  to  be  sure,  taking  the  previous  necessary  meas- 
ures for  your  return  here  in  the  autumn ;  and  I  think  you  may 
disband  your  whole  family,  excepting  your  secretary,  your  butler 
who  takes  care  of  your  plate,  wine,  etc.,  one  or  at  most  two, 
maid  servants,  and  your  valet  -  de  -  chambre  and  one  footman, 
whom  you  will  bring  over  with  you.  But  give  no  mortal,  either 
there  or  here,  reason  to  think  that  you  are  not  to  return  to  Ham- 
burg again.  If  you  are  asked  about  it,  say,  like  Lockhart,  that 
you  are  le  serviteur  des  4vh&mens  ;  for  your  present  appointments 
will  do  you  no  hurt  here,  till  you  have  some  better  destination. 
At  that  season  of  the  year,  I  believe  it  will  be  better  for  you 
to  come  by  sea  than  by  land,  but  that;  you  will  be  best  able  to 
judge  of  from  the  then  circumstances  of  your  part  in  the  world. 

Your  old  friend  Stevens  is  dead  of  the  consumption  that  has  long 
been  undermining  him.     God  bless  you,  and  send  you  health.1 

LETTER  CCCLVIII 

Bath,  February  26,  1761. 

My  Dear  Friend  :  I  am  very  glad  to  hear  that  your  election  2 
is  finally  settled,  and  to  say  the  truth,  not  sorry  that  Mr.  Eliot 

1  [There  is  an  interval  of  more  than  a  year  and  a  half  between  this  letter  and  the 
next.] 

8  [For  the  borough  of  St.  Germans  at  the  approaching  getMxaX  tfaOuscv,\ 
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has  been  compelled  to  do,  de  mauvaise  grdce,  that  which  he 
might  have  done  at  first  in  a  friendly  and  handsome  manner. 
However,  take  no  notice  of  what  is  passed,  and  live  with  him 
as  you  used  to  do  before ;  for,  in  the  intercourse  of  the  world, 
it  is  often  necessary  to  seem  ignorant  of  what  one  knows,  and 
to  have  forgotten  what  one  remembers. 

I  have  just  now  finished  Coleman's  play,1  and  like  it  very 
well ;  it  is  well  conducted,  and  the  characters  are  well  preserved. 
I  own,  I  expected  from  the  author  more  dialogue  wit ;  but,  as 
I  know  that  he  is  a  most  scrupulous  classic,  I  believe  he  did  not 
dare  to  put  in  half  so  much  wit  as  he  could  have  done,  because 
Terence  had  not  a  single  grain  ;  and  it  would  have  been  crimen 
lasa  antiquitatis.     God  bless  you  ! 

LETTER  CCCLIX 

BATH,  November  21,  1761. 

My  Dear  Friend  :  I  have  this  moment  received  your  letter 
of  the  19th.  If  I  find  any  alterations  by  drinking  these  waters, 
now  six  days,  it  is  rather  for  the  better ;  but,  in  six  days  more, 
I  think  I  shall  find,  with  more  certainty,  what  humour  they  are 
in  with  me ;  if  kind,  I  will  profit  of,  but  not  abuse  their  kind- 
ness ;  all  things  have  their  bounds,  quos  ultra  citrave  nequii  con- 
sistere  rectum  ;  and  I  will  endeavour  to  nick  that  point. 

The  Queen's  jointure  is  larger  than,  from  some  reasons,  I  ex- 
pected it  would  be,  though  not  greater  than  the  very  last 
precedent  authorised.  The  case  of  the  late  Lord  Wilmington 
was,  I  fancy,  remembered.2 

I  have  now  good  reason  to  believe  that  Spain  will  declare  war 
to  us ;  that  is,  that  it  will  very  soon,  if  it  has  not  already, 
avowedly  assist  France,  in  case  the  war  continues.  This  will  be 
a  great  triumph  to  Mr.  Pitt,3  and  fully  justify  his  plan  of  begin- 

1  [Probably  The  Jealous  Wife,  by  Geo.  Colraan  the  elder  (1732-94).  This  play 
was  produced  on  February  12,  1761,  a  fortnight  before  the  date  of  Lord  Chester- 
field s  letter.     It  was  a  conspicuous  success.] 

2  [The  sura  was  £100,000  a  year.  In  the  case  of  Queen  Caroline  in  1727  Sir 
Spencer  Compton  (afterwards  Earl  of  Wilmington)  proposed  only  ,£60,000,  but 
Sir  Robert  Walpole  /40,ooo  additional,  and  this  well-timed  liberality  was  not 
without  its  weight  in  the  preference  given  to  the  former  by  their  Majesties  in  the 
choice  of  a  Prime  Minister.     M.] 

11  [Pitt  had  resigned  on  October  «>,  \i&\.\ 
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ning  with  Spain  first,  and  having  the  first  blow,  which  is  often 
half  the  battle. 

Here  is  a  great  deal  of  company,  and  what  is  commonly  called 
good  company,  that  is,  great  quality.  I  trouble  them  very  little, 
except  at  the  pump,  where  my  business  calls  me ;  for  what  is 
company  to  a  deaf  man,  or  a  deaf  man  to  company  ? 

Lady  Brown,  whom  I  have  seen,  and  who,  by  the  way,  has 
got  the  gout  in  her  eye,  inquired  very  tenderly  after  you.  And 
so  I  elegantly  rest,  Yours,  till  death. 


LETTER  CCCLX 

Bath,  December  6,  1761. 

My  Dear  Friend  :  I  have  been  in  your  debt  some  time,  which, 
you  know,  I  am  not  very  apt  to  be  :  but  it  was  really  for  want 
of  specie  to  pay.  The  present  state  of  my  invention  does  not 
enable  me  to  coin ;  and  you  would  hare  had  as  little  pleasure  in 
reading,  as  I  should  have  in  writing  /e  cogUonerie  of  this  place ; 
besides  that  I  am  very  little  mingled  in  them.  I  do  not  know 
whether  I  shall  be  able  to  follow  your  advice,  and  cut  a  winner ; 
for,  at  present,  I  have  neither  won  nor  lost  a  single  shilling.  I 
will  play  on  this  week  only;  and  if  I  have  a  good  run,  I  will 
carry  it  off  with  me  ;  if  a  bad  one,  the  loss  can  hardly  amount  to 
anything  considerable  in  seven  days,  for  I  hope  to  see  you  in 
town  to-morrow  sevennight. 

I  had  a  dismal  letter  from  Harte,  last  week ;  he  tells  me  that 
he  is  at  nurse  with  a  sister  in  Berkshire ;  that  he  has  got  a  con- 
firmed jaundice,  besides  twenty  other  distempers.  The  true 
cause  of  these  complaints  I  take  to  be  the  same  that  so  greatly 
disordered,  and  had  nearly  destroyed  the  most  august  House 
of  Austria,  about  one  hundred  and  thirty  years  ago ;  I  mean 
Gustavus  Adolphus ;  who  neither  answered  his  expectations  in 
point  of  profit,  nor  reputation,  and  that  merely  by  his  own  fault, 
in  not  writing  it  in  the  vulgar  tongue;  for  as  to  facts,  I  will 
maintain,  that  it  is  one  of  the  best  histories  extant. 

Au  rewrir,  as  Sir  Fopling  says,  and  God  bless  you  ! 

VOL.   II. — 27 
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LETTER  CCCLXI 

Bath,  November  2,  1762. 

My  Dear  Friend  :  I  arrived  here,  as  I  proposed,  last  Sunday ; 
but  as  ill  as  I  feared  I  should  be  when  I  saw  you.  Head,  stomach, 
and  limbs,  all  out  of  order. 

I  have  yet  seen  nobody  but  Villettes,1  who  is  settled  here  for 
good,  as  it  is  called.  What  consequences  has  the  Duke  of  Devon- 
shire's resignation  2  had  ?  He  has  considerable  connections,  and 
relations ;  but  whether  any  of  them  are  resigned  enough  to 
resign  with  him,  is  another  matter.  There  will  be,  to  be  sure, 
as  many,  and  as  absurd  reports,  as  there  are  in  the  law  books ; 
I  do  not  desire  to  know  either ;  but  inform  me  of  what  facts 
come  to  your  knowledge,  and  of  such  reports  only  as  you  believe 
are  grounded.     And  so  God  bless  you ! 


LETTER  CCCLXII 

Bath,  November  13,  1762. 

My  Dear  Friend  :  I  have  received  your  letter,  and  believe 
that  your  preliminaries 8  are  very  near  the  mark ;  and,  upon 
that  supposition,  I  think  we  have  made  a  tolerable  good  bargain 
with  Spain ;  at  least  full  as  good  as  1  expected,  and  almost  as 
good  as  I  wished,  though  I  do  not  believe  that  we  have  got  all 
Florida ;  but  if  we  have  St  Augustin,  as  I  suppose,  that,  by  the 
figure  of  pars  pro  to  to,  will  be  called  all  Florida.  We  have  by  no 
means  made  so  good  a  bargain  with  France ;  for,  in  truth,  what 
do  we  get  by  it,  except  Canada,  with  a  very  proper  boundary  of 
the  river  Mississippi?  and  that  is  all.  As  for  the  restrictions 
upon  the  French  fishery  in  Newfoundland,  they  are  very  well  per 
la  predica,  and  for  the  Commissary  whom  we  shall  employ :  for 
he  will  have  a  good  salary  from  hence,  to  see  that  those  restric- 
tions are  complied  with ;  and  the  French  will  double  that  salary, 
that  he  may  allow  them  all  to  be  broken  through.     It  is  plain  to 

1  [See  note  to  Letter  CXCVI.] 

2  TOf  the  office  of  Lord  Chamberlain.] 

8  [Of  the  Peace  of  Paris,  signed  by  the  Duke  of  Bedford  and  the  Ministers  of 
France  and  Spain,  November  3,  1762.    M.] 
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me,  that  the  French  fishery  will  be  exactly  what  it  was  before 
the  war. 

The  three  Leeward  Islands,  which  the  French  yield  to  us,  are 
not,  all  together,  worth  half  so  much  as  that  of  St.  Lucia,  which 
we  give  up  to  them.  Senegal  is  not  worth  one  quarter  of  Goree. 
The  restrictions  of  the  French  in  the  East  Indies,  are  as  absurd 
and  impracticable  as  those  of  Newfoundland ;  and  you  will  live 
to  see  the  French  trade  to  the  East  Indies,  just  as  they  did 
before  the  war.  But  after  all  I  have  said,  the  articles  are  as  good 
as  I  expected  with  France,  when  I  considered  that  no  one  single 
person  who  carried  on  this  negotiation  on  our  parts  was  ever  con- 
cerned or  consulted  in  any  negotiation  before.  Upon  the  whole, 
then,  the  acquisition  of  Canada  has  cost  us  fourscore  millions 
sterling.  I  am  convinced  we  might  have  kept  Guadaloupe,  if 
our  negotiators  had  known  how  to  have  gone  about  it. 

His  most  faithful  and  silly  Majesty  of  Portugal  is  the  best  off  of 
anybody  in  this  transaction,  for  he  saves  his  kingdom  by  it,  and  has 
not  laid  out  one  moidore  in  defence  of  it.  Spain,  thank  God,  in 
some  measure,  pat/e  les  pots  cass&s ;  for,  besides  St.  Augustin,  log- 
wood, etc.,  it  has  lost  at  least  four  millions  sterling,  in  money, 
ships,  etc. 

Harte  is  here,  who  tells  me  he  has  been  at  this  place  these 
three  years,  excepting  some  few  excursions  to  his  sister;  he 
looks  ill,  and  laments  that  he  has  frequent  fits  of  the  yellow 
jaundice.  He  complains  of  his  not  having  heard  from  you  these 
four  years ;  you  should  write  to  him.  These  waters  have  done 
me  a  great  deal  of  good,  though  I  drink  but  two-thirds  of  a  pint 
in  the  whole  day,  which  is  less  than  the  soberest  of  my  country- 
men drink  of  claret  at  every  meal. 

I  should  naturally  think,  as  you  do,  that  this  session  will  be  a 
stormy  one,  that  is,  if  Mr.  Pitt  takes  an  active  part ;  but  if  he  is 
pleased,  as  the  Ministers  say,  there  is  no  other  ^Solus  to  blow  a 
storm.  The  Dukes  of  Cumberland,  Newcastle,  and  Devonshire, 
have  no  better  troops  to  attack  with,  than  the  militia ;  but  Pitt 
alone  is  ipse  agmen.     God  bless  you ! 
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LETTER  CCCLXIII 

,  Bath,  November  27,  1762, 

My  Dear  Friend  :  I  received  your  letter  this  morning,  and 
return  you  the  ball  &  Id  voMe.  The  King's  speech  is  a  very 
prudent  one ;  and  as  I  suppose  that  the  addresses,  in  answer  to 
it,  were,  as  usual,  in  almost  the  same  words,  my  Lord  Mayor 1 
might  very  well  call  them  innocent.  As  his  Majesty  expatiates 
so  much  upon  the  great  achievements  of  the  war,  I  cannot  help 
hoping  that,  when  the  preliminaries  shall  be  laid  before  Parlia- 
ment in  due  time,  which,  I  suppose,  means  after  the  respective 
ratifications  of  all  the  contracting  parties,  that  some  untalked 
of  and  unexpected  advantage  will  break  out  in  our  treaty  with 
France ;  St.  Lucia,  at  least.  I  see,  in  the  newspapers,  an  article 
which  I  by  no  means  like,  in  our  treaty  with  Spain  ;  which  is, 
that  we  shall  be  at  liberty  to  cut  logwood  in  the  Bay  of  Cam- 
peachy,  bid  paying  for  it.  Who  does  not  see  that  this  condition 
may,  and  probably  will,  amount  to  a  prohibition,  by  the  price 
which  the  Spaniards  may  set  it  at  ?  It  was  our  undoubted  right, 
and  confirmed  to  us  by  former  treaties,  before  the  war,  to  cut 
logwood  gratis;  but  this  new  stipulation  {if  true)  gives  lis  a 
privilege  something  like  a  reprieve  to  a  criminal,  with  a  mm 
obstante  to  be  hanged.  But  I  am  apt  to  think  that  neither  the 
Duke  of  Bedford,  nor  even  Mr.  Rigby,  were  aware  of  this. 

I  how  drink*  so  little' water,  that  it  can  neither  do  me  good 
nor  hurt ;  but  as  I  bathe  but  twice  a  week,  that  operation,  which 
does  my  rheumatic  carcase  good,  will  keep  me  here  some  time 
longer  than  you  had  allowed. 

Harte  is  going  to  publish  a  new  edition  of  his  Gustavus,  in 
octavo ;  which,  he  tells  me,  he  has  altered,  and  which,  I  could 
tell  him,  he  should  translate  into  English,  or  it  will  not  sell 
better  than  the  former ;  for  while  the  world  endures,  style  and 
manner  will  be  regarded,  at  least  as  much  as  matter.  And  so, 
Dieu  vous  aye  dans  sa  sainte  garde! 

1  [William  Beckford  (1709-70)  was  twice  Lord  Mayor  of  London  He  is  famous 
for  an  impromptu  speech  made  on  May  23,  1770,  at  an  audience  of  the  king— a 
speech  which  has  since  become  historical  and  the  words  of  which  are  legible  in 
gold  letters  on  the  pedestal  of  his  monument  in  Guildhall] 
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LETTER  CCCLXIV 

BATH,  December  4,  tf&4. 

My  Dear  Friend  :  I  received  your  letter  this  morning,  with 
the  enclosed  preliminaries,  which  we  have  had  here  these  three 
days ;  and  I  return  them,  since  you  intend  to  keep  them,  which 
is  more  (bad  as  they  are)  than  I  believe  the  French  will.  I  am 
very  glad  to  find  that  the  French  ate  to  restore  all  the  conquests 
they  made  upon  us  in  the  East  Indies  during  this  war ;  and  I 
cannot  doubt  but  they  will  likewise  restore  to  us  all  the  cod  that 
they  shall  take  within  less  than  three  leagues  of4  our  coasts  in 
North  America  (a  distance  easily  measured,  especially  at  sea), 
according  to  the  spirit,  though  not  the  letter  of  the  treaty.  I 
am  informed  that  the  strong  opposition  to  the  peace  will  be  in 
the  House  of  Lords,  though  I  cannot  well  conceive  it  *9  nor  can 
I  make  out  above  six  or  seven,  who  will  be  against  it  upon  a 
division,  unless  (which.  I  cannot  suppose)  some  of  the  Bishops 
should  vote  on  the  side  of  their  maker.     God  bless  you ! 


LETTER  CCCLXV 

Bath,  December  13,  1762. 

My  Dear  Friend  :  Yesterday,  I  received  your  letter,  which 
gave  me  a  very  clear  account  of  the  debate  in  your  House.  It 
is  impossible  for  a  human  creature  to  speak  well  for  three  hours 
and  a  half ; x  I  question  even  if  Belial,  who,  according  to  Milton, 
was  the  orator  of  the  fallen  angels,  ever  spoke  so  long  at  a  time. 

There  must  have  been  a  trick  in  Charles  Townshend's  speaking 
for  the  Preliminaries  ;  for  he  is  infinitely  above  having  an  opinion. 
Lord  Egremont  must  be  ill,  or  have  thoughts  of  going  into  some 
other  place ;  perhaps  into  Lord  Granville's,  who  they  sajr  is  dying ; 

1  [Though  suffering  from  severe  illness  Mi4.  Pitt  had  spoken  for  that  length  of 
time  on  December  9.  As  he  was  supported  into  the  House  of  Commons  he  was 
vociferously  cheered  by  crowds  who  had  collected  outside.  "The  situation  which 
Pitt  occupied,"  says  Macaulay  (Essay  On  William  Pitt,  Earl  of  Chatham),  "was 
the  most  enviable  ever  occupied  by  any  public  man  in  English  history.  He  had 
conciliated  the  king ;  he  domineered  over  the  House  of  Commons  ;  he  was  adored 
by  the  people  ;  he  was  admired  by  all  Europe.  He  was  the  first  Englishman  of  his. 
time  and  he  had  made  England  the  first  country  in  the  wcxYd."^ 
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when  he  dies,  the  ablest  head  in  England  dies  too,  take  it  for 
all  in  alL 

I  shall  be  in  town,  barring  accidents,  this  day  sevennight,  by 
dinner-time ;  when  I  have  ordered  a  haricot,  to  which  you  will 
be  very  welcome,  about  four  o'clock.  En  attendant  Dieu  vous  aye 
dans  sa  sainte  garde  I x 

LETTER  CCCLXVI 

Blackheath,  June  14,  1763. 

My  Dear  Friend  :  I  received,  by  the  last  mail,  your  letter  of 
the  4th,  from  the  Hague ;  so  far  so  good.  You  arrived  sonica  at 
the  Hague,  for  our  Ambassador's  entertainment ;  I  find  he  has 
been  very  civil  to  you.  You  are  in  the  right  to  stop  for  two  or 
three  days  at  Hanau,  and  make  your  court  to  the  lady  of  that 
place.2  Your  Excellency  makes  a  figure  already  in  the  news- 
papers;  and  let  them,  and  others,  excellency  you  as  much  as 
they  please,  but  pray  suffer  not  your  own  servants  to  do  it. 

Nothing  new  of  any  kind  has  happened  here  since  you  went ; 
so  I  will  wish  you  a  good-night,  and  hope  that  God  will  bless  you. 

fLETTER  CCCLXVII 

Blackheath,  July  14, 1763. 

My  Dear  Friend  :  Yesterday  I  received  your  letter  from 
Ratisbon,  where  I  am  glad,  that  you  are  arrived  safe.  You  are, 
I  find,  over  head  and  ears  engaged  in  ceremony  and  etiquette. 
You  must  not  yield  in  anything  essential,  where  your  public 
character  may  suffer;  but  I  advise  you,  at  the  same  time,  to 
distinguish  carefully  what  may,  and  what  may  not  affect  it,  and 
to  despise  some  German  minutiae;  such  as  one  step  lower  or 
higher  upon  the  stairs,  a  bow  more  or  less,  and  such  sort  of 
trifles. 

By  what  I  see  in  Cressener's  letter  to  you,  the  cheapness  of 
wine  compensates  the  quantity,  as  the  cheapness  of  servants 
compensates  the  number  that  you  must  make  use  o£ 

1  [There  is  an  interval  of  six  months  between  this  letter  and  the  next.    Mr.      I 
Stanhope  had  now  gone  on  a  special  mission  to  Ratisbon.]  ' 

2  [H.  R.  H.  Princess  Mary  oi  UTv^axA,  \4oA«EwvrKfc  oS.  *tesfc.\  J 
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Write  to  your  mother  often,  if  it  be  but  three  words,  to  prove 
your  existence ;  for  when  she  does  not  hear  from  you,  she  knows 
to  a  demonstration  that  you  are  dead,  if  not  buried 

The  enclosed  is  a  letter  of  the  utmost  consequence,  which  I 
was  desired  to  forward,  with  care  and  speed,  to  the  most  Serene 
Louis.1 

My  head  is  not  well  to-day.     So  God  bless  you ! 

LETTER  CCCLXVIII 

Blackheath,  August  i,  1763. 

My  Dear  Friend  :  I  hope  that  by  this  time  you  are  pretty 
well  settled  at  Ratisbon,  at  least  as  to  the  important  points  of 
the  ceremonial ;  so  that  you  may  know,  to  precision,  to  whom 
you  must  give,  and  from  whom  you  must  require  the  seine  Excel- 
lents.  Those  formalities  are,  no  doubt,  ridiculous  enough  in  them- 
selves ;  but  yet  they  are  necessary  for  manners,  and  sometimes 
for  business ;  and  both  would  suffer  by  laying  them  quite  aside. 

I  have  lately  had  an  attack  of  a  new  complaint,  which  I  have 
long  suspected  that  I  had  in  my  body,  in  actu  primo,  as  the 
pedants  call  it,  but  which  I  never  felt  in  actu  secundo,  till  last 
week,  and  that  is  a  fit  of  the  stone  or  gravel.  It  was,  thank 
God,  but  a  slight  one ;  but  it  was  dans  toutes  les  formes  ;  for  it 
was  preceded  by  pain  in  my  loins,  which  I  at  first  took  for  some 
remains  of  my  rheumatism ;  but  was  soon  convinced  of  my  mis- 
take, by  making  water  much  blacker  than  coffee,  with  a  pro- 
digious sediment  of  gravel.  I  am  now  perfectly  easy  again,  and 
have  no  more  indications  of  this  complaint. 

God  keep  you  from  that  and  deafness !  Other  complaints  are 
the  common,  and  almost  the  inevitable  lot  of  human  nature,  but 
admit  of  some  mitigation.     God  bless  you ! 

LETTER  CCCLXIX 

Blackheath,  August  22,  1763. 

My  Dear  Friend  :  You  will,  by  this  post,  hear  from  others, 
that  Lord  Egremont  died  two  days  ago  of  an  apoplexy ;  which 

1  [Mr.  Stanhope's  servant.     Writing  on  July  2,  1765,  Lord  Chesterfield  «a.i%% 
"  You  have  lost  an  honest  servant  by  the  death  of  poor  \louas"  ."\ 
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from  his  figure,  and  the  constant  plethora  he  lived  in,  was  reason- 
ably to  be  expected.  You  will  ask  me,  who  is  to  be  Secretary 
in  his  room :  To  which  I  answer,  that  I  do  not  know.  I  should 
guess  Lord  Sandwich,  to  be  succeeded  in  the  Admiralty  by 
Charles  Townshend ;  unless  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  who  seems  to 
have  taken  to  himself  the  department  of  Europe,  should  have  a 
mind  to  it.  This  event  may  perhaps  produce  others ;  but,  till 
this  happened,  everything  was  in  a  state  of  inaction,  and  abso- 
lutely nothing  was  done.  The  Triumvirate  did  nothing  because 
they  had  not  the  power ;  and  Lord  Bute  did  nothing,  though  he 
had  the  power,  because  he  would  not  have  it  thought  that  he  had 
at  present.  Before  the  next  session,  this  chaos  must  necessarily 
take  some  form,  either  by  a  new  jumble  of  its  own  atoms,  or  by 
mixing  them  with  the  more  efficient  ones  of  the  opposition. 

I  see  by  the  newspapers,  as  well  as  by  your  letter,  that  the 
difficulties  still  exist  about  your  ceremonial  at  Ratisbon ;  should 
they,  from  pride  and  folly,  prove  insuperable,  and  obstruct  your 
real  business,  there  is  one  expedient,  which  may  perhaps  remove 
difficulties,  and  which  I  have  often  known  practised ;  but  which 
I  believe  our  people  here  know  nothing  of;  it  is,  to  have  the 
character  of  minister  only,  in  your  ostensible  title,  and  that  of 
envoy  extraordinary  in  your  pocket,  to  produce  occasionally, 
especially  if  you  should  be  sent  to  any  of  the  electors  in  your 
neighbourhood ;  or  else,  in  any  transactions  that  you  may  have, 
in  which  your  title  of  envoy  extraordinary  may  create  great 
difficulties,  to  have  a  reversal  given  you,  declaring  that  the 
temporary  suspension  of  that  character  ne  donnera  pas  la  moindre 
atteinte  ni  a  vos  dimts9  ni  a  vos  pretensions.  As  for  the  rest,  divert 
yourself  as  well  as  you  can,  and  eat  and  drink  as  little  as  you 
can :  and  so  God  bless  you  ! 


LETTER  CCCLXX 

Blackheath,  September  i,  1763. 

My  Dear  Friend  :  Great  news  !     The  King  sent  for  Mr.  Pitt 
last  Saturday,  and  the  conference  lasted  a  full  hour ;  on  the  Mon- 
day following,  another  conference,  which  lasted  much  longer ;  and 
/esterday  a  third,  longer  \\vaw  e\W&x.     Ywi  take  for  granted, 
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that  the  treaty  was  concluded  and  ratified ;  no  such  matter,  for 
this  last  conference  broke  it  entirely  off;  and  Mr.  Pitt  and  Lord 
Temple  went  yesterday  evening  to  their  respective  country  houses. 
Would  you  know  what  it  broke  off  upon,  you  must  ask  the  news- 
mongers, and  the  coffee-houses ;  who,  I  daresay,  know  it  all  very 
minutely ;  but  I,  who  am  not  apt  to  know  anything  that  I  do 
not  know,  honestly  and  humbly  confess,  that  I  cannot  tell  you ; 
probably  one  party  asked  too  much,  and  the  other  would  grant 
too  little.1  However,  the  King's  dignity  was  not,  in  my  mind, 
much  consulted,  by  their  making  him  sole  plenipotentiary  of  a 
treaty,  which  they  were  not  in  all  events  determined  to  conclude. 
It  ought  surely  to  have  been  begun  by  some  inferior  agent,  and 
his  Majesty  should  only  have  appeared  in  rejecting  or  ratifying 
it.  Louis  the  Fourteenth  never  sat  down  before  a  town  in  per- 
son, that  was  not  sure  to  be  taken. 

However,  ce  qui  est  diffMnest  pas  perdu;  for  this  matter  must  be 
taken  up  again,  and  concluded  before  the  meeting  of  the  Parlia- 
ment, and  probably  upon  more  disadvantageous  terms  to  the 
present  Ministers,  who  have  tacitly  admitted,  by  this  negotiation, 
what  their  enemies  have  loudly  proclaimed,  that  they  are  not 
able  to  carry  on  affairs.     So  much  de  re  politico. 

I  have  at  last  done  the  best  office  that  can  be  done  to  most 
married  people ;  that  is,  I  have  fixed  the  separation  between  my 
brother  and  his  wife;2  and  the  definitive  treaty  of  peace  will 
be  proclaimed  in  about  a  fortnight ;  for  the  only  solid  and  lasting 
peace,  between  a  man  and  his  wife,  is,  doubtless,  a  separation. 
God  bless  you ! 

1  [The  most  authentic  account  of  this  transaction  is  given  by  Lord  Hardwicke 
in  a  letter  to  his  son,  Lord  Royston,  September  4,  1763.  See  notes  to  the  Chatham 
Correspondence,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  236-42.     M.] 

2  [Sir  William  Stanhope,  Knight  of  the  Bath,  married,  October  6,  1759,  Miss 
Delaval,  sister  of  Sir  Francis  Blake  Delaval,  Bart.  The  lady  was  then  only  twenty- 
two  years  of  age,  and  her  husband  was  forty  years  her  senior.  Writing  on  September 
28,  1759,  to  Arthur  Charles  Stanhope,  Esq.,  a  distant  kinsman,  Lord  Chesterfield 
says  :  "  About  ten  days  ago,  my  brother  communicated  to  me  his  resolution  to  marry 
Miss  Delaval ;  the  marrying  or  not  marrying  was  his  business,  which  I  neither 
advised,  nor  objected  to  ;  and,  as  for  the  lady,  she  has  been  soberly  and  modestly 
educated  in  the  country,  and  is  of  a  very  good  gentleman's  family  ".] 
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LETTER  CCCLXXI 

BLACKHKATH,  September  30,  1763. 

My  Dear  Friend:  You  will  have  known,  long  before  this, 
from  the  office,  that  the  departments  are  not  cast  as  you  wished ; 
for  Lord  Halifax,  as  senior,  had  of  course  his  choice,  and  chose 
the  southern  upon  account  of  the  colonies.  The  Ministry,  such 
as  it  is,  is  now  settled  en  attendant  mieux ;  but,  in  my  opinion, 
cannot,  as  they  are,  meet  the  Parliament. 

The  only,  and  all  the  efficient  people  they  have,  are  in  the  House 
of  Lords ;  for  since  Mr.  Pitt  has  firmly  engaged  Charles  Town- 
shend  to  him,  there  is  not  a  man  of  the  Court  side,  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  who  has  either  abilities  or  words  enough  to  call  a 
coach.  Lord  Bute  is  certainly  playing  un  dessous  de  cartes,  and 
I  suspect  that  it  is  with  Mr.  Pitt ;  but  what  that  dessous  is,  I  do 
not  know,  though  all  the  coffee-houses  do  most  exactly. 

The  present  inaction,  I  believe,  gives  you  leisure  enough  for 
ennui,  but  it  gives  you  time  enough  too  for  better  things ;  I 
mean  reading  useful  books  ;  and,  what  is  still  more  useful,  con- 
versing with  yourself  some  part  of  every  day.  Lord  Shaftesbury 
recommends  self-conversation l  to  all  authors ;  and  I  would  re- 
commend it  to  all  men ;  they  would  be  the  better  for  it.  Some 
people  have  not  time,  and  fewer  have  inclination,  to  enter  into 
that  conversation  ;  nay,  very  many  dread  it,  and  fly  to  the  most 
trifling  dissipations,  in  order  to  avoid  it ;  but  if  a  man  would 
allot  half  an  hour  every  night  for  this  self-conversation,  and  re- 
capitulate with  himself  whatever  he  has  done,  right  or  wrong,  in 
the  course  of  the  day,  he  would  be  both  the  better  and  the  wiser 
for  it.  My  deafness  gives  me  more  than  a  sufficient  time  for 
self-conversation;  and  I  have  found  great  advantages  from  it. 
My  brother  and  Lady  Stanhope  are  at  last  finally  parted.  I  was 
the  negotiator  between  them;  and  had  so  much  trouble  in  it, 
that  I  would  much  rather  negotiate  the  most  difficult  point  of 
the  jus  publicum  Sacri  Romani  Imperii  with  the  whole  Diet  of 
Ratisbon,  than  negotiate  any  point  with  any  woman.  If  my 
brother  had  had  some  of  those  self-conversations   which  I  re- 

1  [Shaftesbury  uses  the  words  "  self-examine,"  and  "  self -inspection  "  (Character-      \ 
istics,  i.,  168  and  196),  but  not,  I  think,  "self-conversation". — Note  by  Dr.  Hill  to 
The  Worldly  Wisdom  of  Lord  Chesterjitl&\  \ 
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commend,  he  would  not,  I  believe,  at  past  sixty,  with  a  crazy, 
battered  constitution,  and  deaf  into  the  bargain,  have  married  a 
young  girl,  just  turned  of  twenty,  full  of  health,  and  consequently 
of  desires.  But  who  takes  warning  by  the  fate  of  others  ?  This, 
perhaps,  proceeds  from  a  negligence  of  self-conversation.  God 
bless  you. 

LETTER  CCCLXXII 

Blackheath,  October  17,  1763. 

My  Dear  Friend  :  The  last  mail  brought  me  your  letter  of 
the  2d  instant,  as  the  former  had  brought  me  that  of  the  25th 
past.  I  did  suppose  that  you  would  be  sent  over  for  the  first 
day  of  the  session  ;  as  I  never  knew  a  stricter  muster,  and  no 
furloughs  allowed.  I  am  very  sorry  for  it,  for  the  reasons  you 
hint  at ;  but,  however,  you  did  very  prudently,  in  doing  de  bonne 
grdce  what  you  could  not  help  doing ;  and  let  that  be  your  rule 
in  everything,  for  the  rest  of  your  life.  Avoid  disagreeable  things 
as  much  as  by  dexterity  you  can ;  but  when  they  are  unavoidable, 
do  them  with  seeming  willingness  and  alacrity.  Though  this 
journey  is  ill-timed  for  you  in  many  respects,  yet,  in  point  of 
finances,  you  will  be  a  gainer  by  it  upon  the  whole ;  for,  depend 
upon  it,  they  will  keep  you  here  till  the  very  last  day  of  the 
session :  and  I  suppose  you  have  sold  your  horses,  and  dismissed 
some  of  your  servants.  Though  they  seem  to  apprehend  the 
first  day  of  the  session  so  much,  in  my  opinion  their  danger  will 
be  much  greater  in  the  course  of  it,  for  I  am  convinced  that  Lord 
Bute  and  Mr.  Pitt,  who  are  now  certainly,  though  secretly  con- 
nected, have  some  mine  to  spring. 

When  you  are  at  Paris,  you  will  of  course  wait  upon  Lord 
Hertford,  and  desire  him  to  present  you  to  the  King ;  at  the 
same  time  make  my  compliments  to  him,  and  thank  him  for  the 
very  obliging  message  he  left  at  my  house  in  town ;  and  tell  him 
that,  had  I  received  it  in  time  from  thence,  I  would  have  come 
to  town  on  purpose  to  have  returned  it  in  person.  If  there  are 
any  new  little  books  at  Paris,  pray  bring  them  me.  I  have 
already  Voltaire's  Ztlis  dans  le  Bain,  his  Droit  du  Seigneur,  and 
Olympic  Do  not  forget  to  call  once  at  Madame  Monconseil's 
and  as  often  as  you  please  at  Madame  D\up\xv&.     Au  rewwr. 
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LETTER  CCCLXXIII 

Bath,  November  24,  1763. 

My  Dear  Friend:  I  arrived  here,  as  you  suppose  in  your 
letter,  last  Sunday  ;  but  after  the  worst  day's  journey  I  ever  had 
in  my  life  :  it  snowed  and  froze  that  whole  morning,  and  in  the 
evening  it  rained  and  thawed,  which  made  the  roads  so  slippery, 
that  I  was  six  hours  coming  post  from  the  Devizes,  which  is  but 
eighteen  miles  from  hence ;  so  that,  but  for  the  name  of  coming 
post,  I  might  as  well  have  walked  on  foot.  I  have  not  yet  quite 
got  over  my  last  violent  attack,  and  am  weak  and  flimsy. 

I  have  now  drank  the  waters  but  three  days  ;  so  that,  without 
a  miracle,  I  cannot  yet  expect  much  alteration,  and  I  do  not  in 
the  least  expect  a  miracle.  If  they  proved  lex  eaux  de  Jauvence 
to  me,  they  would  be  a  miracle  indeed ;  but,  as  the  late  Pope 
Lambertini l  said,  Fra  not,  gli  miracoli  sono  patisati  gib  un  pezzo. 

I  have  seen  Harte,  who  inquired  much  after  you :  he  is  de-s 
jected  and  dispirited,  and  thinks  himself  much  worse  than  he  is, 
though  he  has  really  a  tendency  to  the  jaundice.  I  have  yet 
seen  nobody  else,  nor  do  I  know  who  here  is  to  be  seen  ;  for  I 
have  not  yet  exhibited  myself  td  public  view,  except  at  the  pump, 
Which,  at  the  time  I  go  to  it,  is  the  most  private  place  in  Bath. 

After  all  the  fears  and  hopes,  occasioned  severally  by  the  meet- 
ing of  the  Parliament,  in  my  opinion,  it  will  prove  a  very  easy 
session.  Mr.  Wilkes  is  universally  given  up ;  and  if  the  ministers 
themselves  do  not  wantonly  raise  difficulties,  I  think  they  will 
meet  with  none.  A  majority  of  two  hundred  is  a  great  anodyne. 
Adieu  !     God  bless  you  ! 

LETTER  CCCLXXIV 

Bath,  December  3,  1763. 

My  Dear  Friend  :  Last  post  brought  me  your  letter  of  the 
29th  past.  I  suppose  Charles  Townshend  let  off  his  speech  upon 
the  Princess's  portion^2  chiefly  to  show  that  he  was  of  the  opposi- 

1  [See  note  to  Letter  CCXX.] 

2  [The  King's  eldest  daughter,  the  Princess  Augusta,  was  married  on  January  16 
following  to  the  hereditary  Prince  of  Brunswick.  Her  Royal  Highness's  portion  was 
£80,000.     M.] 
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tion  ;  for  otherwise,  the  point  was  not  debatable  unless  as  to  the 
quantum,  against  which  something  might  be  said  ;  for  the  late 
Princess  of  Orange  (who  was  the  eldest  daughter  of  a  King)  had 
no  more,  and  her  two  sisters  but  half,  if  I  am  not  mistaken. 

It  is  a  great  mercy  that  Mr.  Wilkes,1  the  intrepid  defender  of 
our  rights  and  liberties,  is  out  of  danger,  and  may  live  to  fight 
and  write  again  in  support  of  them  ;  and  it  is  no  less  a  mercy, 
that  God  hath  raised  up  the  Earl  of  Sandwich  2  to  vindicate  and 
promote  true  religion  and  morality.  These  two  blessings  will 
justly  make  an  epecha  in  the  annals  of  this  country. 

I  have  delivered  your  message  to  Harte,  who  waits  with  im- 
patience for  your  letter.  He  is  very  happy  now  in  having  free 
access  to  all  Lord  Craven's  papers,  which,  he  says,  give  him  great 
lights  into  the  belUm  tticennale  ;  the  old  Lord  Craven  having  been 
the  professed  and  valorous  knight-errant,  and  perhaps  something 
more,  to  the  Queen  of  Bohemia ;  at  least,  like  Sir  Peter  Pride, 
he  had  the  honeur  of  spending  great  part  of  his  estate  in  her 
royal  cause. 

I  am  by  no  means  right  yet ;  I  am  very  weak  and  flimsy  still ; 
but  the  Doctor  assures  me  that  strength  and  spirits  will  return  ; 
if  they  do,  lucro  apponam,  I  will  make  the  best  of  them  ;  if  they 
do  not,  I  will  not  make  their  want  still  worse,  by  grieving  and 
regretting  them.  I  have  lived  long  enough,  and  observed  enough, 
to  estimate  most  things  at  their  intrinsic,  and  not  their  imaginary 
value  ;  and,  at  seventy,  I  find  nothing  much  worth  either  desiring 
or  fearing.  But  these  reflections,  which  suit  with  seventy,  would 
be  greatly  premature  at  two  and  thirty.  So  make  the  best  of  your 
time  ;  enjoy  the  present  hour,  but  tnemor  ukimce.    God  bless  you ! 

LETTER  CCCLXXV 

Bath,  December  18,  1763. 

My  Dear  Friend  :  I  received  your  letter  this  morning,  in 
which  you  reproach  me  with  not  having   written  to  you  this 

1  [Mr.  Wilkes  had  beep  recently  wounded  in  a  duel  with  Mr.  Martin,  formerly 
Secretary  to  the  Treasury.  The  cause  of  the  duel  was  a  violent  altercation  in  the 
House  of  Commons.    M] 

8  [Lord  Chesterfield  speaks  ironically ;  for  Lord  Sandwich  was  himself  a  man 
of  questionable  character.  Nevertheless,  he  had  denounced  before  the  House  of 
Lords  Wilkes'  Essay  on  Woman,  a  profligate  parody  on  Pope's  Essay  on  Man\ 
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week.  The  reason  was,  that  I  did  not  know  what  to  write. 
There  is  that  sameness  in  my  life  here,  that  every  day  is  still  but 
as  the  first.  I  see  very  few  people  ;  and,  in  the  literal  sense  of 
the  word,  I  hear  nothing. 

Mr.  Luther  and  Mr.  Conyers *  I  hold  to  be  two  very  ingenious 
men  ;  and  your  image  of  the  two  men  ruined,  one  by  losing  his 
lawsuit,  and  the  other  by  carrying  it,  is  a  very  just  one.  To  be 
sure,  they  felt  in  themselves  uncommon  talents  for  business  and 
speaking,  which  were  to  reimburse  them. 

Lord  Northumberland  is  rightly  served,  for  taking  for  his  own 
man,  another  man's  man.  Hamilton  2  most  notoriously  belonged 
always  to  Lord  Holland,  who,  I  dare  say,  has  his  reasons  for 
putting  Hamilton  upon  all  this. 

Harte  has  a  great  poetical  work  to  publish,  before  it  be  long ; 
he  has  shown  me  some  parts  of  it.  He  had  entitled  it  Emblems, 
but  I  persuaded  him  to  alter  that  name  for  two  reasons  ;  the 
first  was,  because  they  were  not  emblems,  but  fables  ;  the  second 
was,  that  if  they  had  been  emblems,  Quarles  had  degraded  and 
vilified  that  name  to  such  a  degree,  that  it  is  impossible  to  make 
use  of  it  after  him  ;  so  they  are  to  be  called  fables,  though  moral 
tales  would,  in  my  mind,  be  the  properest  name.  If  you  ask 
me  what  I  think  of  those  I  have  seen,  I  must  say,  that  sunt  plum 
bona,  quaedam  mediocria,  et  quaedam 

Your  report  of  future  changes,  I  cannot  think  is  wholly  ground- 
less ;  for  it  still  runs  strongly  in  my  head,  that  the  mine  we 
talked  of  will  be  sprung,  at  or  before  the  end  of  the  session. 

I  have  got  a  little  more  strength,  but  not  quite  the  strength 
of  Hercules  ;  so  that  I  will  not  undertake,  like  him,  fifty  deflora- 
tions in  one  night ;  for  I  really  believe  that  I  could  not  compass 
them.     So  good-night,  and  God  bless  you  ! 

LETTER  CCCLXXVI 

BATH,  December  24,  1763. 

My  Dear  Friend  :  I  confess  I  was  a  good  deal  surprised  at 
your  pressing  me  so  strongly  to  influence  Parson  Rosenhagen, 

1  [William  Harvey,  member  for  Essex,  having  died  in  November,  1763,  a  new 
writ  was  ordered  and  Mr.  John  Luther  was  elected.  His  unsuccessful  competitor 
was  Mr.  Conyers.    M.] 

2  Known  as  Single-speech  Ram\\Xotv. 
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when  you  well  know  the  resolution  I  had  made  several  years  ago, 
and  which  I  have  scrupulously  observed  ever  since,  not  to  concern 
myself,  directly  or  indirectly,  in  any  party  political  contest  what- 
soever. Let  parties  go  to  loggerheads  as  much  and  as  long  as 
they  please ;  I  will  neither  endeavour  to  part  them,  nor  take  the 
part  of  either  ;  for  I  know  them  all  too  well.  But  you  say,  that 
Lord  Sandwich  has  been  remarkably  civil  and  kind  to  you.  I 
am  very  glad  of  it,  and  he  can  by  no  means  impute  to  you  my 
obstinacy,  folly,  or  philosophy,  call  it  what  you  please  :  you  may 
with  great  truth  assure  him,  that  you  did  all  you  could  to  obey 
his  commands. 

I  am  sorry  to  find  that  you  are  out  of  order,  but  I  hope  it  is 
only  a  cold  ;  should  it  be  anything  more,  pray  consult  Dr.  Maty, 
who  did  you  so  much  good  in  your  last  illness,  when  the  great 
medicinal  Mattadores  did  you  rather  harm.  I  have  found  a 
Monsieur  Diqfoirus  here,  Dr.  Moisy,  who  has  really  done  me  a 
great  deal  of  good  ;  and  I  am  sure  I  wanted  it  a  great  deal, 
when  I  came  here  first.  I  have  recovered  some  strength,  and  a 
little  more  will  give  me  as  much  as  I  can  make  use  of. 

Lady  Brown,  whom  I  saw  yesterday,  makes  you  many  compli- 
ments ;  and  I  wish  you  a  merry  Christmas,  and  a  (good-night. 
Adieu ! 

LETTER  CCCLXXVII 

Bath,  December  31,  1763. 

My  Dear  Friend  :  Grevenkop  wrote  me  word,  by  the  last 
post,  that  you  were  laid  up  with  the  gout :  but  I  much  question 
it,  that  is,  whether  it  is  the  gout  or  not.  Your  last  illness,  before 
you  went  abroad,  was  pronounced  the  gout,  by  the  skilful,  and 
proved  at  last  a  mere  rheumatism.  Take  care  that  the  same 
mistake  is  not  made  this  year ;  and  that  by  giving  you  strong 
and  hot  medicines  to  throw  out  the  gout,  they  do  not  inflame  the 
rheumatism,  if  it  be  one. 

Mr.  Wilkes  has  imitated  some  of  the  great  men  of  antiquity, 
by  going  into  voluntary  exile  :  it  was  his  only  way  of  defeating 
both  his  creditors  and  his  prosecutors.  Whatever  his  friends,  if 
he  has  any,  give  out  of  his  returning  soon,  I  will  answer  for  it, 
that  it  will  be  a  long  time  before  that  soon  comes. 
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I  have  been  much  out  of  order  these  four  days,  of  a  violent 
cold,  which  I  do  not  know  how  I  got,  and  which  obliged  me  to 
suspend  drinking  the  waters  :  but  it  is  now  so  much  better,  that 
I  propose  resuming  them  for  this  week,  and  paying  my  court  to 
you  in  town  on  Monday  or  Tuesday  seven-night :  but  this  is  sub 
spe  rati  only.     God  bless  you  ! l 

LETTER  CCCLXXVIII 

BLACKHEATH,  July  20,  1764. 

My  Dear  Friend  :  I  have  this  moment  received  your  letter 
of  the  3d,  from  Prague,  but  I  never  received  that  which  you 
mention  from  Ratisbon ;  this  made  me  think  you  in  such  rapid 
motion,  that  I  did  not  know  where  to  take  aim.  I  now  suppose 
that  you  are  arrived,  though  not  yet  settled,  at  Dresden ;  your 
audiences  and  formalities  are,  to  be  sure,  over,  and  that  is  great 
ease  of  mind  to  you. 

I  have  no  political  events  to  acquaint  you  with ;  the  summer 
is  not  the  season  for  them,  they  ripen  only  in  winter ;  great  ones 
are  expected  immediately  before  the  meeting  of  Parliament, 
but  that,  you  know,  is  always  the  language  of  fears  and  hopes. 
However,  I  rather  believe  that  there  will  be  something  patched 
up  between  the  ins  and  the  outs. 

The  whole  subject  of  conversation,  at  present,  is  the  death 
and  will  of  Lord  Bath :  he  has  left  above  twelve  hundred 
thousand  pounds  in  land  and  money ;  four  hundred  thousand 
pounds  in  cash,  stock,  and  mortgages ;  his  own  estate,  in  land, 
was  improved  to  fifteen  thousand  pounds  a  year,  and  the  Brad- 
ford estate,  which  he  smuggled,  is  as  much ;  both  which,  at  only 
five  and  twenty  years'  purchase,  amount  to  eight  hundred  thou- 
sand pounds  ;  and  all  this  he  has  left  to  his  brother,  General 
Pulteney,  and  in  his  own  disposal,  though  he  never  loved,  and 
justly  despised  him.  The  legacies  he  has  left  are  trifling ;  for, 
in  truth,  he  cared  for  nobody  :  the  words  give  and  bequeath  were 
too  shocking  for  him  to  repeat,  and  so  he  left  all  in  one  word  to 
his  brother.  The  public,  which  was  long  the  dupe  of  his  simula- 
tion and  dissimulation,  begins  to  explain  upon  him ;  and  draws 
such  a  picture  of  him  as  I  gave  you  long  ago. 

1  [Between  this  letter  and  the  next  is  an  interval  of  nearly  seven  months.] 
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Your  late  secretary  has  been  with  me  three  or  four  times ;  he 
wants  something  or  another,  and  it  seems  all  one  to  him  what, 
whether  civil  or  military ;  in  plain  English,  he  wants  bread.  He 
has  knocked  at  the  doors  of  some  of  the  Ministers,  but  to  no 
purpose.  I  wish  with  all  my  heart  that  I  could  help  him  :  I  told 
him  fairly  that  I  could  not,  but  advised  him  to  find  some  channel 
to  Lord  Bute,  which,  though  a  Scotchman,  he  told  me  he  could 
not.  He  brought  a  packet  of  letters  from  the  office  to  you, 
which  I  made  him  seal  up ;  and  I  keep  it  for  you,  as  I  suppose 
it  makes  up  the  series  of  your  Ratisbon  letters. 

As  for  me,  I  am  just  what  I  was  when  you  left  me,  that  is, 
nobody.  Old  age  steals  upon  me  insensibly.  I  grow  weak  and 
decrepit,  but  do  not  suffer,  and  so  I  am  content. 

Forbes  brought  me  four  books  of  yours,  two  of  which  were 
Bielefeldt's  Letters;1  in  which,  to  my  knowledge,  there  are 
many  notorious  lies. 

Make  my  compliments  to  Comte  Einsiedel,  whom  I  love  and 
honour  much  ;  and  so  good-night  to  seine  Excellentz. 

Now  our  correspondence  may  be  more  regular,  and  I  expect  a 
letter  from  you  every  fortnight.  I  will  be  regular  on  my  part : 
but  write  oftener  to  your  mother,  if  it  be  but  three  lines. 


LETTER  CCCLXXIX 

Blackheath,  July  27,  1764. 

My  Dear  Friend  :  I  received,  two  days  ago,  your  letter  of  the 
1  lth  from  Dresden,  where  I  am  very  glad  that  you  are  safely 
arrived  at  last.  The  prices  of  the  necessaries  of  life  are  mon- 
strous there ;  and  I  do  not  conceive  how  the  poor  natives  subsist 
at  all,  after  having  been  so  long  and  so  often  plundered  by  their 
own  as  well  as  by  other  sovereigns. 

1  [James  Frederick,  Baron  Bielefeldt,  was  born  at  Hamburg,  1717.  In  a 
journey  which  he  made  to  Brunswick,  he  became  acquainted  with  Frederick  II., 
then  prince  royal,  who,  on  coming  to  the  throne,  sent  him  to  London  as  Secretary 
of  Legation.  But  discovering  that  the  baron's  talents  were  not  in  the  direction  of 
diplomacy,  the  king  appointed  him  preceptor  to  Prince  Augustus  Ferdinand  (his 
brother)  and  afterwards  Curator  of  the  Universities.  Baron  Bielefeldt  wrote 
Institutions  politique*,  for  which. the  Empress  Catharine  IL  of  Russia  furnished 
notes.  His  Lettres  familieres  were  published  in  1763.  The  last-named  work,  and 
his  Erudition  UniverselU  were  translated  into  English  by  Dr.  Hooper.  Bielefeldt 
died  in  1770.] 

VOL.    IL — 28 
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As  for  procuring  you  either  the  title  or  the  appointments  of 
Plenipotentiary,  I  could  as  soon  procure  them  from  the  Turkish 
as  from  the  English  Ministry ;  and,  in  truth,  I  believe  they  have 
it  not  to  give.  The  profusion  of  the  Civil  List  has  been  so 
great  in  idle  and  unnecessary  expenses,  silly  purchases  and 
buildings,  undeserved  pensions,  and  the  hire  of  Parliament - 
men,  that  I  am  assured  the  King  is  the  poorest  man  in  his 
dominions,  the  Civil  List  being  now  above  £500,000*  in  debt. 

Now  to  come  to  your  civil  list,  if  one  may  compare  small 
things  with  great :  I  think  I  have  found  out  a  better  refresh- 
ment for  it  than  you  propose;  for  to-morrow  I  shall  send  to 
your  cashier,  Mr.  Larpent,  five  hundred  pounds  at  once,  for  your 
use,  which,  I  presume,  is  better  than  by  quarterly  payments; 
and  I  am  very  apt  to  think  that,  next  midsummer  day,  he  will 
have  the  same  sum,  and  for  the  same  use,  consigned  to  him. 

It  is  reported  here,  and  I  believe  not  without  some  foundation, 
that  the  Queen  of  Hungary  has  aceeded  to  the  Family  Compact 
between  France  and  Spain :  if  so,  I  am  sure  it  behoves  us  to 
form  in  time  a  counter  alliance,  of  at  least  equal  strength ;  which 
I  could  easily  point  out,  but  which,  I  fear,  is  not  thought  of  here. 

The  rage  of  marrying  is  very  prevalent ;  so  that  there  will 
be  probably  a  great  crop  of  cuckolds  next  winter,  who  are  at 
present  only  cocus  en  herbe.  It  will  contribute  to  population,  and 
so  far  must  be  allowed  to  be  a  public  benefit.  Lord  Grosvenor, 
Mr.  Bouverie,  and  Mr.  Dundas,  are,  in  this  respect,  very  meri- 
torious; for  they  have  all  married  handsome  women,  without 
one  shilling  fortune.  Lord  Warkworth  must  indeed  take  some 
pains  to  arrive  at  that  dignity :  but  I  daresay  he  will  bring  it 
about,  by  the  help  of  some  young  Scotch  or  Irish  officer.  Good- 
night, and  God  bless  you. 

LETTER  CCCLXXX 

Blackheath,  September  3,  1764. 

My  Dear  Friend:  I  have  received  your  letter  of  the  13th 
past.  I  see  that  your  complete  arrangement  approaches,  and 
you  need  not  be  in  a  hurry  to  give  entertainments,  since  so  few 
others  do. 

Comte  Flemming  is  t\te  m&w.  vn  \.\\&  -world  the  best  calculated 
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to  retrieve  the  Saxon  finances,  which  have  been  all  this  century 
squandered  and  lavished  with  the  most  absurd  profusion  :  he  has 
certainly  abilities,  and  I  believe  integrity;  I  dare  answer  for  him, 
that  the  gentleness  and  flexibility  of  his  temper  will  not  prevail 
with  him  to  yield  to  the  importunities  of  craving  and  petulant 
application.  I  see  in  him  another  Sully ; 1  and  therefore  I  wish 
he  were  at  the  head  of  our  finances. 

France  and  Spain  both  insult  us,  and  we  take  it  too  tamely ; 
for  this  is,  in  my  opinion,  the  time  for  us  to  talk  high  to  them. 
France,  I  am  persuaded,  will  not  quarrel  with  us,  till  it  has  got 
a  navy  at  least  equal  to  ours,  which  cannot  be  these  three  or  four 
years  at  soonest ;  and  then,  indeed,  I  believe  we  shall  hear  of 
something  or  other ;  therefore,  this  is  the  moment  for  us  to  speak 
loud  ;  and  we  shall  be  feared,  if  we  do  not  show  that  we  fear.  I 
do  not  blame  our  ostensible  Ministers  for  this  weak  conduct,  for 
it  is  certain  that  they  have  not  so  much  as  Voix  au  Chapitre  in 
those  matters,  and  the  secret,  the  real,  and  the  only  Minister  is 
the  most  timid,  irresolute  man  living. 

Here  is  no  domestic  news  of  changes  and  chances  in  the  poli- 
tical world ;  which,  like  oysters,  are  only  in  season  in  the  R 
months,  when  the  Parliament  sits.  I  think  there  will  be  some 
then,  but  of  what  kind,  God  knows. 

I  have  received  a  book  for  you,  and  one  for  myself,  from 
Harte.  It  is  upon  agriculture,2  and  will  surprise  you,  as  I  con- 
fess it  did  me.  This  work  is  not  only  in  English,  but  good  and 
elegant  English  ;  he  has  even  scattered  graces  upon  his  subject ; 
and,  in  prose,  has  come  very  near  Virgil's  Georgics  in  verse.  I 
have  written  to  him,  to  congratulate  his  happy  transformation. 
As  soon  as  I  can  find  an  opportunity,  I  will  send  you  your  copy. 
You  (though  no  Agricola)  will  read  it  with  pleasure. 

I  know  Mackenzie,8  whom  you  mention.  Cest  tin  delie ;  sed 
cave. 

Make  mine  and  Lady  Chesterfield's  compliments  to  Comte  et 
Comtesse  Flemming  ;  and  so,  Dieu  vous  aye  en  sa  satnte  ga?xle  ! 

1  [See  Letter  CCXXXII. ]  2  Essays  on  Husbandry. 

8  [The  Hon.  James  Stuart  Mackenzie,  only  brother  of  Lord  Bute.] 
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LETTER  CCCLXXXI 

Blackheath,  September  14,  1764. 

My  Dear  Friend  :  Yesterday  I  received  your  letter  of  the 
30th  past,  by  which  I  find  that  you  had  not  then  got  mine, 
which  I  sent  you  the  day  after  I  had  received  your  former ;  you 
have  had  no  great  loss  of  it ;  for,  as  I  told  you  in  my  last,  this 
inactive  season  of  the  year  supplies  no  materials  for  a  letter ;  the 
winter  may,  and  probably  will,  produce  an  abundant  crop,  but  of 
what  grain  I  neither  know,  guess,  nor  care.  I  take  it  for  granted, 
that  Lord  Bute  surnagera  encore,  but  by  the  assistance  of  what 
bladders  or  cork  waistcoats  God  only  knows.  The  death  of  poor 
Mr.  Legge,  the  epileptic  fits  of  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  for  which  . 
he  is  gone  to  Aix-la-Chapelle,  and  the  advanced  age  of  the  Duke  j 
of  Newcastle,  seem  to  facilitate  an  accommodation,  if  Mr.  Pitt 
and  Lord  Bute  are  inclined  to  it  I  own  I  cannot  see  why  Lord 
Bute  should  not  publicly  resume  the  power  which  he  really 
engrosses,  and  which  makes  him  but  the  more  unpopular,  for 
disowning  and  trying  to  conceal  it,  as  a  prude  with  child  is  always 
less  spared  than  a  coquette.  For  it  is  lippis  ac  tonsoribus  notum 
that  he  names  absolutely  to  every  employment,  civil,  military, 
and  ecclesiastical,  and  that  the  ostensible  Ministers  might  as  well 
walk  on  foot.  I 

You  ask  me  what  I  think  of  the  death  of  poor  I  wan,  and  of 
the  person  who  ordered  it.1  You  may  remember  that  I  often 
said,  she  would  murder  or  marry  him,  or  probably  both ;  she  has 
chosen  the  safest  alternative  ;  and  has  now  completed  her  char- 
acter of  Jemme  forte,  above  scruples  and  hesitation.  If  Machiavel 
were  alive,  she  would  probably  be  his  heroine,  as  Caesar  Borgia  I 
was  his  hero.  Women  are  all  so  far  Machiavelians,  that  they  are 
never  either  good  or  bad  by  halves  ;  their  passions  are  too  strong, 
and  their  reason  too  weak,  to  do  anything  with  moderation.  She 
will,  perhaps,  meet,  before  it  is  long,  with  some  Scythian  as  free 
from  prejudices  as  herself  If  there  is  one  Oliver  Cromwell  in 
the  three  regiments  of  guards,  he  will  probably,  for  the  sake  of 
his  dear  country,  depose  and  murder  her ;  for  that  is  one  and  the 
same  thing  in  Russia. 

1  \The  TLuupcesA  Catiueraft  \ba  Second.  ] 
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You  seem  now  to  be  settled,  and  bien  nippt  at  Dresden.  Four 
sedentary  footmen,  and  one  running  one,  font  Equipage  teste.  The 
German  ones  will  give  you,  seine  Excellentz  ;  and  the  French  ones, 
if  you  have  any,  Monseigneur. 

My  own  health  varies,  as  usual,  but  never  deviates  into  good. 
God  bless  you,  and  send  you  better ! 


LETTER  CCCLXXXII 

BLACKHEATH,  October  4,  1764. 

My  Dear  Friend  :  I  have  now  your  last  letter,  of  the  1 6th 
past,  lying  before  me,  and  I  gave  your  enclosed  to  Grevenkop, 
which  has  put  him  into  a  violent  bustle  to  execute  your  commis- 
sions, as  well  and  as  cheap  as  possible.  I  refer  him  to  his  own 
letter.  He  tells  you  true,  as  to  Comtesse  Cosel's  diamonds,  which 
certainly  nobody  will  buy  here,  unsight  unseen,  as  they  call  it ; 
so  many  miniUies  concurring  to  increase  or  lessen  the  value  of 
a  diamond.  Your  Cheshire  cheese,  your  Burton  ale  and  beer,  I 
charge  myself  with,  and  they  shall  be  sent  you  as  soon  as  possible. 
Upon  this  occasion  I  will  give  you  a  piece  of  advice,  which  by 
experience  I  know  to  be  useful.  In  all  commissions,  whether 
from  men  or  women,  point  de  galanterie,  bring  them  in  your 
account,  and  be  paid  to  the  uttermost  farthing  ;  but  if  you  would 
show  them  une  galanterie,  let  your  present  be  of  something  that 
is  not  in  your  commission,  otherwise  you  will  be  the  Commission- 
noire  banal  of  all  the  women  of  Saxony.  A  propost  Who  is  your 
Comtesse  de  Cosel  ?  Is  she  daughter,  or  grand-daughter,  of  the 
famous  Madame  de  Cosel,  in  King  Augustus's  time?  Is  she 
young  or  old,  ugly  or  handsome  ? 

I  do  not  wonder  that  people  are  wonderfully  surprised  at  our 
tameness  and  forbearance,  with  regard  to  France  and  Spain. 
The  reason  is  evidently  this.  Lord  Bute  is  extremely  jealous  of 
the  reputation  of  the  Peace,  upon  which  he  has  staked  his  own. 
And  as  the  brat  is  singly  his  own,  he  would  not  have  it  appear 
sickly  and  rickety  either  here,  or  in  other  countries,  and  will 
therefore  submit,  rather  than  resent  what  he  calls  little  infractions. 
Spain,  indeed,  has  lately  agreed  to  our  cutting  logwood,  according 
to  the  treaty,  and  sent  strict  orders  to  their  governor  to  allow  vt  \ 
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but  you  will  observe  too,  that  there  is  not  one  word  of  reparation 
for  the  losses  we  lately  sustained  there.  But  France  is  not  even 
so  tractable ;  it  will  pay  but  half  the  money  due,  upon  a  liquidated 
account  for  the  maintenance  of  their  prisoners.  Our  request,  to 
have  Comte  cPEstaing  recalled  and  censured,  they  have  absolutely 
rejected,  though,  by  the  laws  of  war,  he  might*  be  hanged  for 
having  twice  broken  his  parole.  This  does  not  do  France  honour : 
however,  I  think  we  shall  be  quiet,  and  that  at  the  only  time, 
perhaps  this  century,  when  we  might,  with'  safety,  be  otherwise : 
but  this  is  nothing  new,  nor  the  first  time,  by  many,  when  national 
honour  and  interest  have  been  sacrificed  to  private.  It  has 
always  been  so :  and  one  may  say,  upon  this  occasion,  what 
Horace  says  upon  another,  Nam  fait  ante  Helenam. 

I  have  seen  lets  Conies  de  Guillaume  Vad6,1  and  like  most  of 
them  so  little,  that  I  can  hardly  think  them  Voltaire's,  but  rather 
the  scraps  that  have  fallen  from  his  table,  and  been  worked  up 
by  inferior  workmen,  under  his  name.  I  have  not  seen  the  other 
book  you  mention,  the  Dictionnaire  Portatif.  It  is  not  yet  come 
over. 

I  shall  next  week  go  to  take  my  winter  quarters  in  London, 
the  weather  here  being  very  cold  and  damp,  and  not  proper  for 
an  old,  shattered,  and  cold  carcase,  like  mine.  In  November  I 
will  go  to  the  Bath,  to  careen  myself  for  the  winter,  and  to  shift 
the  scene.     Good-night. 


LETTER  CCCLXXXIII 

London,  October  19,  1764. 

My  Dear  Friend  :  Yesterday  morning  Mr.  Lovel  Stanhope 
came  to  me,  from  Lord  Halifax,  to  ask  me  whether  I  thought 
you  would  approve  of  vacating  your  seat  in  Parliament,  during 
the  remainder  of  it,  upon  a  valuable  consideration,  meaning 
money.  My  answer  was,  that  I  really  did  not  know  your  dis- 
position upon  that  subject;  but  that  I  knew  you  would  be 
very  willing,  in  general,  to  accommodate  them,  so  far  as  lay  in 

1  [These  tales  in  verse,  which  first  appeared  in  1762,  were  really  written  by 
Voltaire,  though  purporting  to  be  by  one  Guillaume  Vade\  deceased.  The  preface 
is  signed  Catherine  Vade\  and  thus  begins  :  Je  pUure  encore  la  mort  de  nton  cousin, 
Guillaume  Vadt,  qui  diciday  comme  le  $ait  tout  tunvuersyil  y  a  quelqucs  annees,  M.  J 
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your  power :  That  your  election,  to  my  knowledge)  had  cost  you 
two  thousand  pounds ;  that  this  Parliament  had  not  sat  above 
half  its  time ;  and  that,  for  my  part,  I  approved  of  the  measure 
well  enough,  provided  you  had  an  equitable  equivalent.  I  take 
it  for  granted,  that  you  will  have  a  letter  from  Sandwich,  by  this 
post,  to  that  effect,  so  that  you  must  consider  what  you  will  do. 
What  I  advise,  is  this  :  Give  them  a  good  deal  of  Galbanum  in  the 
first  part  of  your  letter.  Le  Galbanum  ne  co&Le  rieti ;  and  then  say, 
that  you  are' willing  to  do  as  they  please  ;  but  that  you  hope  an 
equitable  consideration  will  be  had  to  the  two  thousand  pounds, 
which  your  seat  cost  you  in  the  present  Parliament,  of  which  not 
above  half  the  term  is  expired.  Moreover,  that  you  take  the 
liberty  to  remind  them,  that  your  being  sent  from  Ratisbon,  last 
session,  when  you  were  just  settled  there,  put  you  to  the  expense 
of  three  or  four  hundred  pounds,  for  which  you  were  allowed 
nothing  ;  and  that,  therefore,  you  hope  they  will  not  think  one 
thousand  pounds  too  much,  considering  all  these  circumstances : 
but  that,  in  all  events,  you  will  do  whatever  they  desire.  Upon 
the  whole,  I  think  this  proposal  advantageous  to  you,  as  you 
probably  will  not  make  use  of  your  seat  this  Parliament ;  and 
further,  as  it  will  secure  you  from  another  unpaid  journey  from 
Dresden,  in  case  they  meet,  or  fear  to  meet  with  difficulties  in 
any  ensuing  session  of  the  present  Parliament.  Whatever  one 
must  do,  one  should  do  de  bonne  grdce.     DixL     God  bless  you.1 


LETTER  CCCLXXXIV 

Bath,  November  10,  1764. 

My  Dear  Friend  :  I  am  much  concerned  at  the  account  you 
gave  me  of  yourself,  in  your  last  letter.  There  is,  to  be  sure,  at 
such  a  town  as  Dresden,  at  least  some  one  very  skilful  physician, 
whom  I  hope  you  have  consulted ;  and  I  would  have  you  acquaint 
him  with  all  your  several  attacks  of  this  nature,  from  your  great 
one  at  Laubach,  to  your  late  one  at  Dresden :  tell  him,  too,  that 
in  your  last  illness  in  England,  the  physicians  mistook  your  case, 
and  treated  it  as*  the  gout,  till  Maty  came,  who  treated  it  as  a 

1  [A  new  writ  for  the  borough  of  St.  Germans  was  moved  on  May  22,  1765,  and 
William  Hussey  was  elected  in  the  place  of  Philip  Stanhope.    M..\ 
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rheumatism,  and  cured  you.  In  my  own  opinion,  you  have  never 
had  the  gout,  but  always  the  rheumatism ;  which,  to  my  know- 
ledge, is  as  painful  as  the  gout  can  possibly  be,  and  should  be 
treated  in  a  quite  different  way ;  that  is,  by  cooling  medicines 
and  regimen,  instead  of  those  inflammatory  cordials  which  they 
always  administer  where  they  suppose  the  gout,  to  keep  it,  as 
they  say,  out  of  the  stomach. 

I  have  been  here  now  just  a  week ;  but  have  hitherto  drank 
so  little  of  the  water,  that  I  can  neither  speak  well  nor  ill  of  it 
The  number  of  people  in  this  place  is  infinite ;  but  very  few 
whom  I  know.  Harte  seems  settled  here  for  life.  He  is  not 
well,  that  is  certain ;  but  not  so  ill  neither  as  he  thinks  himself, 
or  at  least  would  be  thought. 

I  long  for  your  answer  to  my  last  letter,  containing  a  certain 
proposal,  which,  by  this  time,  I  suppose  has  been  made  you,  and 
which,  in  the  main,  I  approve  of  your  accepting. 

God  bless  you,  my  dear  friend !  and  send  you  better  health ! 
Adieu. 

LETTER  CCCLXXXV 

LONDON,  February  26,  1765. 

My  Dear  Friend  :  Your  last  letter,  of  the  5th,  gave  me  as 
much  pleasure  as  your  former  had  given  me  uneasiness ;  and 
Larpent's  acknowledgment  of  his  negligence  frees  you  from 
those  suspicions,  which  I  own  I  did  entertain,  and  which  I  believe 
every  one  would,  in  the  same  concurrence  of  circumstances,  have 
entertained.     So  much  for  that. 

You  may  depend  upon  what  I  promised  you,  before  midsummer 
next,  at  farthest,  and  at  least. 

All  I  can  say  of  the  affair  between  you  of  the  Corps  Diploma- 
tique  and  the  Saxon  Ministers,  is,  que  voila  bien  du  bruit  pour  une 
omelette  au  lard.  It  will  most  certainly  be  soon  made  up  ;  and  in 
that  negotiation  show  yourself  as  moderate  and  healing  as  your 
instructions  from  hence  will  allow,  especially  to  Comte  Flem- 
ming.  The  King  of  Prussia,  I  believe,  has  a  mind  to  insult  him 
personally,  as  an  old  enemy,  or  else  to  quarrel  with  Saxony,  that 
dares  not  quarrel  with  him ;  but  some  of  the  Corps  Diplomatique 
here  assure  me  it  is  only  a  pretence  to  recall  his  envoy,  and  to 
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.end,  when  matters  shall  be  made  up,  a  little  secretary  there, 
t  mains  de  frais,  as  he  does  now  to  Paris  and  London. 

Comte  Bruhl  is  much  in  fashion  here ;  I  like  him  mightily  ; 
le  has  very  much  h  ton  de  la  bonne  compagnie.  Poor  Schrader  died 
ast  Saturday,  without  the  least  pain  or  sickness.  God  bless 
rou  I 


LETTER  CCCLXXXVI 

London,  April  22,  1765. 

My  Dear  Friend  :  The  day  before  yesterday  I  received  your 
letter  of  the  3d  instant.  I  find  that  your  important  affair  of  the 
ceremonial  is  adjusted  at  last,  as  I  foresaw  it  would  be.  Such 
minuties  are  often  laid  hold  on  as  a  pretence,  for  Powers  who  have 
»  mind  to  quarrel ;  but  are  never  tenaciously  insisted  upon  where 
there  is  neither  interest  nor  inclination  to  break.  Comte  Flem- 
ming,  though  a  hot,  is  a  wise  man ;  and  I  was  sure  would  not 
break  both  with  England  and  Hanover  upon  so  trifling  a  point, 
especially  during  a  minority.  A  propos  of  a  minority  ;  the  King 
is  to  come  to  the  House  to-morrow,  to  recommend  a  bill  to  settle 
at  Regency,  in  case  of  his  demise  while  his  successor  is  a  minor. 
Upon  the  King's  late  illness,  which  was  no  trifling  one,  the  whole 
nation  cried  out  aloud  for  such  a  bill,  for  reasons  which  will  readily 
occur  to  you,  who  know  situations,  persons,  and  characters  here. 
I  do  not  know  the  particulars  of  this  intended  bill ;  but  I  wish 
it  may  be  copied  exactly  from  that  which  was  passed  in  the  late 
King's  time,  when  the  present  King  was  a  minor.  I  am  sure 
there  cannot  be  a  better. 

You  inquire  about  Monsieur  de  Guerchy's  affair ;  *  and  I  will 
give  you  as  succinct  an  account  as  I  can  of  so  extraordinary  and 
perplexed  a  transaction  :  but  without  giving  you  my  own  opinion 
of  it,  by  the  common  post.  You  know  what  passed  at  first  be- 
tween Mr.  de  Guerchy  and  Monsieur  d'Eon,  in  which  both  our 
ministers  and  Monsieur  de  Guerchy,  from  utter  inexperience  in 
business,  puzzled  themselves  into  disagreeable  difficulties.     About 

1  ["  Of  Guerchy's  affair,  you  probably  know  more  than  I  do ;  it  is  now  forgotten. 
I  told  him  I  had  absolute  proof  of  his  innocence,  for  I  was  sure  that  if  he  had 
offered  money  for  assassination,  the  men,  who  sware  against  him,  would  have 
taken  it."    (H.  Walpole  to  Lord  Hertford  at  Paris,  Max<&  a6,  vj6^   ^A 
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three  or  four  months  ago,  Monsieur  du  Vergy  published,  in  a 
brochure,  a  parcel  of  letters,  from  himself  to  the  Due  de  Choiseul ; 
in  which  he  positively  asserts,  that  Monsieur  de  Guerchy  prevailed 
with  him  (Vergy)  to  come  over  into  England  to  assassinate  d'Eon ; 
the  words  are,  as  well  as  I  remember,  que  ce  ndtoit  pas  pour  se 
servir  de  sa  plume,  mais  de  son  6p6e,  quon  le  demandoit  en  Angle- 
terre.  This  accusation  of  assassination,  you  may  imagine,  shocked 
Monsieur  de  Guerchy,  who  complained  bitterly  to  our  Ministers ; 
and  they  both  puzzled  on  for  some  time,  without  doing  anything 
because  they  did  not  know  what  to  do.  At  last  du  Vergy,  about 
two  months  ago,  applied  himself  to  the  Grand  Jury  of  Middlesex, 
and  made  oath,  that  Mr.  de  Guerchy  had  hired  him  (du  Vergy) 
to  assassinate  d'Eon.  Upon  this  deposition,  the  Grand  Jury 
found  a  bill  of  intended  murder  against  Monsieur  de  Guerchy ; 
which  bill,  however,  never  came  to  the  Petty  Jury.  The  king 
granted  a  noli  prosequi  in  favour  of  Monsieur  de  Guerchy  ;  and 
the  Attorney-General  is  actually  prosecuting  du  Vergy.  Whether 
the  king  can  grant  a  noli  prosequi  in  a  criminal  case,  and  whether 
le  droit  des  gens  extends  to  criminal  cases,  are  two  points  which 
employ  our  domestic  politicians,  and  the  whole  Corps  Diplomatique. 
Enfin,  to  use  a  very  coarse  and  vulgar  saying,  il  y  a  de  la  merde 
au  bout  du  bdton,  quelque  part. 

I  see  and  hear  these  storms  from  shore,  suave  mari  magno, 
etc.  I  enjoy  my  own  security  and  tranquillity,  together  with 
better  health  than  I  had  reason  to  expect  at  my  age,  and  with 
my  constitution :  however,  I  feel  a  gradual  decay,  though  a  gentle 
one ;  and  I  think  that  I  shall  not  tumble,  but  slide  gently  to  the 
bottom  of  the  hill  of  life.  When  that  will  be,  I  neither  know 
nor  care,  for  I  am  very  weary.     God  bless  you ! 

Mallet  died,  two  days  ago,  of  a  diarrhoea,  which  he  had  carried 
with  him  to  France,  and  brought  back  again  hither. 

LETTER  CCCLXXXVII 

Blackheath,  July  2,  1765. 

My  Dear  Friend  :  I  have  this  moment  received  your  letter  of 
the  22d  past ;  and  I  delayed  answering,  your  former,  in  daily,  or 
rather  hourly  expectation  of  informing  you  of  the  birth  of  a  new 
Ministry ;   but  in  vain  \  fot,  after  a.  thousand  conferences  be- 
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tween  the  King,  the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  Mr.  Pitt,  and  Lord 
Temple,  every  one  of  which,  it  was  thought,  would  finally  have 
fixed  the  new  Ministry,  all  things  remain  still  in  the  same  state 
which  I  described  to  you  in  my  last  Lord  Sandwich  has,  I 
believe,  given  you  a  pretty  true  account  of  the  present  state  of 
things  ;  but  my  Lord  lis  much  mistaken,'  I  am  persuaded,  when 
he  says,  that  the  King  has  thought  proper  to  re-establish  his  old 
servants1  in  the  management  of  his  affairs ;  for  he  shows  them  all 
the  public*  dislike  possible ;  and,  at  his  levee,  hardly  speaks  to 
any  of  them ;  but  speaks  by  the  hour  to  anybody  else,  especi- 
ally to  those  who  belong  ever  so  remotely  to  Lord  Bute.  Con- 
ferences, in  the  meantime,  go  on,  of  which  it  is  easy  to  guess 
the  main  subject,  but  impossible,  for  me  at  least/  to  know  the 
particulars ;  but  this  I  will  venture  to  prophesy,  that  the  whole 
will  soon  centre  in  Mr.  Pitt.  Neither  the  King  nor  Lord  Bute 
will  ever  forgive  the  present  Ministry  the  push  which  they  made 
at  Lord  Bute,  and  Mr.  Pitt  and  Company  are  willing  to  come  in 
either  with  or  under  him. 

From  thence,  in  my  opinion,  proceed  all  these  demurs.  But  I 
would  bet  any  money  that  they  will  be  got  over,  and  that  both 
the  King  and  Lord  Bute  will  sooner  take  in  the  Devil  than  re- 
establish his  old  servants  in  the  management  of  his  affairs. 

You  seem  not  to  know  the  character  of  the  Queen :  here  it  is. 
She  is  a  good  woman,  a  good  wife,  a  tender  mother ;  and  an  un- 
meddling  Queen.  The  King  loves  her  as  a  woman ;  but,  I  verily 
believe,  has  never  yet  spoken  one  word  to  her  about  business ; 
that  is  reserved  entirely  for  the  nocturnal  conferences  with  the 
Princess  of  Wales  and  Lord  Bute.  I  have  now  told  you  all  that 
I  know  of  these  affairs ;  which,  I  believe;  is  as  much  as  anybody 
else  knows,  who  is  not  in  the  secret.  In  the  meantime,  you 
easily  guess,  that  surmises,  conjectures,  and  reports,  are  infinite  ; 
and  if,  as  they  say,  truth  is  but  one,  one  million  at  least  of  these 
reports  must  be  false  ;  for  they  differ  exceedingly. 

You  have  lost  an  honest  servant  by  the  death  of  poor  Louis  ;  I 
would  advise  you  to  take  a  clever  young  Saxon  in  his  room,  of 
whose  character  you  may  get  authentic  testimonies ;  instead  of 

1  [Mr.  George  Grenville,  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  etc.  The  King  had  attempted  to 
dismiss  them,  but  Mr.  Pitt  refusing  to  accept  office  at  this  juncture,  his  Majesty  was 
compelled,  most  unwillingly,  to  take  them  back  aga\i\.    H.'\ 
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sending  for  one  to  France,  whose  character  you  can  only  know 
from  far. 

When  I  hear  more,  I  will  write  more ;  till  when,  God  bless 
you! 

LETTER  CCCLXXXVIII 

Blackheath,  July  15,  1765. 

My  Dear  Friend  :  I  told  you  in  my  last,  that  you  should  hear 
from  me  again,  as  soon  as  I  had  anything  more  to  write  ;  and 
now  I  have  too  much  to  write,  therefore  will  refer  you  to  the 
Gazette,  and  the  office  letters,  for  all  that  has  been  done  ; 1  and 
advise  you  to  suspend  your  opinion,  as  I  do,  about  all  that  is  to 
be  done.  Many  more  changes  are  talked  of;  but  so  idly,  and 
variously,  that  I  give  credit  to  none  of  them.  There  has  been 
pretty  clean  sweeping  already ;  and  I  do  not  remember,  in  my 
time,  to  have  seen  so  much  at  once,  as  an  entire  new  Board  of 
Treasury,  and  two  new  Secretaries  of  State,  cum  multis  alius,  etc. 

Here  is  a  new  political  arch  almost  built,  but  of  materials  of  so 
different  a  nature,  and  without  a  key-stone,  that  it  does  not,  in 
my  opinion,  indicate  either  strength  or  duration.  It  will  cer- 
tainly require  repairs,  and  a  key-stone  next  winter;  and  that 
key-stone  will,  and  must  necessarily  be,  Mr  Pitt.  It  is  true,  he 
might  have  been  that  key-stone  now ;  and  would  have  accepted 
it,  but  not  without  Lord  Temple's  consent ;  and  Lord  Temple 
positively  refused.  There  was  evidently  some  trick  in  this,  but 
what  is  past  my  conjecturing.  Davus  sum,  non  GEdipus.  You  will 
perhaps  ask  me  who,  then,  brought  about  this  change.  To  which 
I  answer,  according  to  my  conjecture,  but  not  knowledge,  Lord 
Bute,  who,  exasperated  by  the  strong  push  the  late  Ministers 
made  at  him,  resolved  to  crush,  them,  no  matter,  for  a  time,  who 
came  into  their  places,  and  left  it  to  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  and 
the  Duke  of  Newcastle  to  nominate  their  successors,  as  you  may 
observe  by  the  persons  restored  or  promoted.  There  are  certainly 
some  secret  articles  to  this  treaty,  which  the  contracting  parties 
can  reciprocally  break  through  when  they  please.  But  is  Lord 
Bute's  favour  decreased  ?     Not  in  the  least.     He  only  suspends 

2  [With  regard  to  the  formation  of  a  new  administration  under  the  Marquis  pf 
Rockingham/] 
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his  apparent  influence,  en  attendant  mieux,  A  man  so  irresolute 
and  timid  as  he,  thinks  he  has  gained  all,  when  he  has  gained 
time. 

There  is  a  manifest  interregnum  in  the  Treasury ;  for  I  do 
suppose  that  Lord  Rockingham  and  Mr.  Dowdeswell  will  not 
think  proper  to  be  very  active.  General  Conway,  who  is  your 
Secretary,  has  certainly  parts  at  least  equal  to  his  business,  to 
which,  I  daresay,  he  will  apply.  The  same  may  be  said,  I  be- 
lieve, of  the  Duke  of  Grafton ;  and  indeed  there  is  no  magic 
requisite  for  the  executive  part  of  those  employments.  The 
ministerial  part  is  another  thing  ;  they  must  scramble  with  their 
fellow-servants  for  power  and  favour,  as  well  as  they  can.  Foreign 
affairs  are  not  so  much  as  mentioned,  and,  I  verily  believe,  not 
thought  of.  But  surely  some  counterbalance  would  be  necessary 
to  the  Family  Compact ;  and,  if  not  soon  contracted,  will  be  too 
late.     God  bless  you  ! 

LETTER  CCCLXXXIX 

Blackheath,  August  17,  1765. 

My  Dear  Friend  :  You  are  now  two  letters  in  my  debt ;  and 
I  fear  the  gout  has  been  the  cause  of  your  contracting  that  debt. 
When  you  are  not  able  to  write  yourself,  let  your  secretary  send 
me  two  or  three  lines  to  acquaint  me  how  you  are. 

You  have  now  seen,  by  the  London  Gazette,  what  changes 
have  really  been  made  at  court ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  I  believe 
you  have  seen  that  there  must  be  more,  before  a  Ministry  can  be 
settled  ;  what  those  will  be,  God  knows.  Were  I  to  conjecture, 
I  should  say,  that  the  whole  will  centre,  before  it  is  long,  in  Mr. 
Pitt  and  Co.,  the  present  being  an  heterogeneous  jumble  of  youth 
and  caducity,  which  cannot  be  efficient. 

Charles  Townshend  calls  the  present  a  Lutestring  Ministry ; 
fit  only  for  the  summer.  The  next  session  will  be  not  only  a 
warm,  but  a  violent  one,  as  you  will  easily  judge,  if  you  look 
over  the  names  of  the  Ins  and  of  the  Outs.  Lord  Bute  is  cer- 
tainly to  be  attacked  in  Parliament,  somehow  or  other,  by  the 
Outs,  and  consequently  must  be  defended  by  the .  Ins,  who  are 
only  Ins  by  his  means. 

I  feel  this  beginning  of  the  autumn,  yrVvVcVi  V&  sXrea&j  n*x^ 
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cold :  the  leaves  are  withered,  fall  apace,  and  seem  to  intimate 
that  I  must  follow  them ;  which  I  shall  do  without  reluctance, 
being  extremely  weary  of  this  silly  world.  God  bless  you,  both 
in  it  and  after  it ! 

LETTER  CCCXC 

Blackheath,  August  25,  1765. 

My  Dear  Friend  :  I  received  but  four  days  ago  your  letter  of 
the  2d  instant  I  find  by  it  that  you  are  well,  for  you  are  in 
good  spirits.  Your  notion  of  the  new  birth,  or  regeneration  of 
the  Ministry,  is  a  very  just  one ;  and  that  they  have  not  yet  the 
true  seal  of  the  covenant  is,  I  daresay,  very  true ;  at  least,  it  is 
not  in  the  possession  of  either  of  the  Secretaries  of  State,1  who 
have  only  the  King's  seal ;  nor  do  I  believe  (whatever  his  Grace 
may  imagine)  that  it  is  even  in  the  possession  of  the  Lord 
Privy  Seal,2  but  I  suspect  it  to  be  still  in  Lord  Bute's  pocket 
I  own  I  am  lost,  in  considering  the  present  situation  of 
affairs ;  different  conjectures  present  themselves  to  my  mind, 
but  none  that  it  can  rest  upon.  The  next  session  must  neces- 
sarily clear  up  matters  a  good  deal ;  for  I  believe  it  will  be  the 
warmest  and  most  acrimonious  one  that  has  been  known,  since 
that  of  the  Excise.  The  late  Ministry,  the  present  Opposition,  are 
determined  to  attack  Lord  Bute  publicly  in  Parliament,  and 
reduce  the  late  Opposition,  the  present  Ministry,  to  protect  him 
publicly,  in  consequence  of  their  supposed  treaty  with  him.  En 
attendant  mieux,  the  paper  war  is  carried  on  with  much  fury  and 
scurrility  on  all  sides,  to  the  great  entertainment  of  such  lazy 
and  impartial  people  as  myself.  I  do  not  know  whether  you 
have  the  Daily  Advertiser,  and  the  Public  Advertiser,  in  which 
all  political  letters  are  inserted,  and  some  very  well  written  ones 
on  both  sides ;  but  I  know  that  they  amuse  me,  tant  bien  que  mal, 
for  an  hour  or  two  every  morning.  Lord  Townshend  is  the 
supposed  author  of  the  pamphlet  you  mention ;  but  I  think  it 
is  above  him.  Perhaps  his  brother  Charles  Townshend,  who  is 
by  no  means  satisfied  with  the  present  arrangement,  may  have 
assisted  him  privately.      As  to  this   latter,  there  was  a  good 

1[The  Duke  of  Grafton  and  General  Conway.] 
2  [The  Duks  o\  N«ws»s\te;\ 
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ridiculous  paragraph  in  the  newspapers  two  or  three  days  ago  : 
We  hear  that  the  Bight  Honourable  Mr.  Charles  Townshend  is  indis- 
posed, at  his  house  in  Oxfordshire,  of  a  pain  in  his  side  ;  but  it  is  not 
said  in  which  side. 

I  do  not  find  that  the  Duke  of  York  has  yet  visited  you  ;  if  he 
should,  it  may  be  expensive,  mats  on  trouvera  moyen.  As  for  the 
lady,  if  you  should  be  very  sharp  set  for  some  English  flesh,  she 
has  it  amply  in  her  power  to  supply  you  if  she  pleases.  Pray 
tell  me  in  your  next,  what  you  think  of,  and  how  you-  like, 
Prince  Henry  of  Prussia.1     God  bless  you ! 
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My  Dear  Friend  :  Your  great  character  of  Prince  Henry, 
which  I  take  to  be  a  very  just  one,  lowers  the  King  of  Prussia's 
a  great  deal ;  and  probably  that  is  the  cause  of  their  being  so  ill 
together.  But  the  King  of  Prussia,  with  his  good  parts,  should 
reflect  upon  that  trite  and  true  maxim,  Qui  invidet  minor,  or 
M.  de  la  Rochefoucauld's,  Que  I'envie  est  la  plus  basse  de  toutes  les 
passions,  puisquon  avoue  bien  des  crimes,  mats  que  personne  n'avoue 
Venvie.  I  thank  God,  I  never  was  sensible  of  that  dark  and  vile 
passion,  except  that  formerly  I  have  sometimes  envied  a  suc- 
cessful rival  with  a  fine  woman.  But  now  that  cause  is  ceased, 
and  consequently  the  effects. 

What  shall  I,  or  rather  what  can  I  tell  you  of  the  political 
world  here  ?  The  late  Ministers  accuse  the  present  with  having 
done  nothing,  the  present  accuse  the  late  ones  with  having  done 
much  worse  '  than  nothing.  Their  writers  abuse  one  another 
most  scurrilously,  but  sometimes  with  wit.  I  look  upon  this  to 
be  peloter  en  attendant  partie,  till  battle  begins  in  St.  Stephen's 
Chapel.  How  that  will  end,  I  protest  I  cannot  conjecture  any 
farther  than  this,  that  if  Mr.  Pitt  does  not  come  in  to  the  assist- 
ance of  the  present  Ministers,  they  will  have  much  to  do  to 
stand  their  ground.  Charles  Townshend  will  play  booty  ;  and 
whom  else  have  they?  Nobody  but  Conway;  who  has  only 
good  sense,  but  not  the  necessary  talents  nor  experience,  Mre 
ciere  viros  Martemque  accendere  cantu.     I  never  remember,  in  all 

1  [Brother  of  Frederick  the  Secotvd."\ 
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my  time,  to  have  seen  so  problematical  a  state  of  affairs,  and  a 
man  would  be  much  puzzled  which  side  to  bet  on. 

Your  guest,  Miss  Chudleigh,1  is  another  problem  which  I 
cannot  solve.  She  no  more  wanted  the  waters  of  Carlsbadt, 
than  you  did.  Is  it  to  show  the  Duke  of  Kingston  that  he 
cannot  live  without  her  ?  a  dangerous  experiment !  which  may 
possibly  convince  him  that  he  can.  There  is  a  trick  no  doubt 
in  it ;  but  what,  I  neither  know  nor  care ;  you  did  very  well 
to  show  her  civilities,  cela  ne  gdte  jamais  rien.  I  will  go  to  my 
waters,  that  is,  the  Bath  waters,  in  three  weeks  or  a  month, 
more  for  the  sake  of  bathing,  than  of  drinking.  The  hot  bath 
always  promotes  my  perspiration,  which  is  sluggish,  and  supples 
my  stiff  rheumatic  limbs.  D'ailleurs,  I  am  at  present  as  well,  and 
better  than  I  could  reasonably  expect  to  be,  anno  septuagesimo 
primo.     May  you  be  so  as  long,  y  mas  !     God  bless  you  ! 


LETTER  CCCXCII 

London,  October^,  1765. 

My  Dear  Friend:  I  received  your  letter  of  the  10th  sonica; 
for  1  set  out  for  Bath  to-morrow  morning.  If  the  use  of  those 
waters  does  me  no  good,  the  shifting  the,  scene  for  some  time 
will  at  least  amuse  me  a  little;  and  at  my  age,  and  with  my 
infirmities,  il  Jaut  faire  de  tout  bois  JUche.  Some  variety  is  as 
necessary  for  the  mind,  as  some  medicines  are  for  the  body. 

Here  is  a  total  stagnation  of  politics,  which,  I  suppose,  will 
continue  till  the  Parliament  sits  to  do  business,  and  that  will  not 
be  till  about  the  middle  of  January ;  for  the  meeting  on  the 
17th  December  is  only  for  the  sake  of  some  new  writs.    The  late 

1  [Elizabeth  Chudleigh,  Countess  of  Bristol  (1720-88),  calling  herself  Duchess  of 
Kingston,  was  in  1743  appointed  maid  of  honour  to  Augusta,  Princess  of  Wales. 
At  the  age  of  nineteen,  James,  the  sixth  Duke  of  Hamilton,  fell  in  love  with  her,  but 
he  afterwards  married  Elizabeth  Gunning  (see  Letter  CCCXLIX.).  Miss  Chudleigh 
privately  married  the  Hon.  Augustus  Hervey,  grandson  of  the  first  Earl  of  Bristol ; 
but  her  subsequent  connection  with  the  second  Duke  of  Kingston  became  a  matter 
of  public  notoriety,  and  Hervey  was  anxious  to  divorce  her  ;  she,  however,  in  order 
to  avoid  the  scandal  of  a  divorce,  declared  that  no  marriage  had  taken  place 
between  them.  In  1769  she  married  William  Pierrepoint,  second  Duke  of  Kingston. 
The  duke  died  in  1773,  but  in  1776  his  heirs  instituted  proceedings  against  bis 
so-called  wife  for  bigamy.  Her  trial  took  place  in  the  House  of  Lords  ;  she  was 
found  guilty,  and  sentenced  to  be  burned  in  the  hand,  but  she  claimed  tbe 
privilege  of  her  peerage,  wYucYi  eaunpQta&  ta  from  corooral  punishment.] 
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Ministers  threaten  the  present  ones ;  but  the  latter  do  not  seem 
in  the  least  afraid  of  the  former,  and  for  a  very  good  reason, 
which  is,  that  they  have  the  distribution  of  the  loaves  and  the 
fishes.  I  believe  it  is  very  certain  that  Mr.  Pitt  will  never  come 
into  this,  or  any  other  administration :  he  is  absolutely  a  cripple 
all  the  year,  and  in  violent  pain  at  least  half  of  it.  Such  phy- 
sical ills  are  great  checks  to  two  of  the  strongest  passions  to 
which  human  nature  is  liable,  love  and  ambition.  Though  I 
cannot  persuade  myself  that  the  present  Ministry  can  be  long 
lived,  I  can  as  little  imagine  who  or  what  can  succeed  them, 
telle  est  la  disette  de  sujets  Papables.  The  Duke  of  Bedford  swears 
that  he  will  have  Lord  Bute  personally  attacked  in  both  Houses ; 
but  I  do  not  see  how,  without  endangering  himself  at  the  same 
time. 

Miss  Chudleigh  is  safely  arrived  here,  and  her  Duke  is  fonder 
of  her  than  ever.  It  was  a  dangerous  experiment  that  she  tried, 
in  leaving  him  so  long  ;  but  it  seems  she  knew  her  man. 

I  pity  you  for  the  inundation  of  your  good  countrymen,  which 
overwhelms  you ;  je  sais  ce  quen  vaut  Faune.  It  is,  besides,  ex- 
pensive, but,  as  I  look  upon  the  expense  to  be  the  least  evil  of 
the  two,  I  will  see  if  a  new-year's  gift  will  not  make  it  up. 

As  I  am  now  upon  the  wing,  I  will  only  add,  God  bless  you ! 


LETTER  CCCXCIII 

Bath,  November  38,  1765. 

My  Dear  Friend  :  I  have  this  moment  received  your  letter  of 
the  1  Oth.  I  have  now  been  here  a  month,  bathing  and  drinking 
the  waters,  for  complaints  much  of  the  same  kind  as  yours,  I 
mean  pains  in  my  legs,  hips,  and  arms  ;  whether  gouty  or  rheu- 
matic, God  knows ;  but,  I  believe,  both,  that  fight  without  a 
decision  in  favour  of  either,  and  have  absolutely  reduced  me  to 
the  miserable  situation  of  the  Sphynx's  riddle,  to  walk  upon  three 
legs ;  that  is,  with  the  assistance  of  my  stick,  to  walk,  or  rather 
hobble,  very  indifferently.  I  wish  it  were  a  declared  gout,  which 
is  the  distemper  of  a  gentleman ;  whereas  the  rheumatism  is  the 
distemper  of  a  hackney-coachman  or  chairman,  who  are  obliged 
to  be  out  in  all  weathers  and  at  all  hours. 
vol.  II. — 29 
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I  think  you  will  do  very  right  to  ask  leave,  and  I  daresay  you 
will  easily  get  it,  to  go  to  the  baths  in  Suabia ;  that  is,  supposing 
that  you  have  consulted  some  skilful  physician,  if  such  a  one 
there  be,  either  at  Dresden  or  at  Leipsic,  about  the  nature  of 
your  distemper,  and  the  nature  of  those  baths ;  but,  suos  quisque . 
patimur  manes.  We  have  but  a  bad  bargain,  God  knows,  of  this  life, 
and  patience  is  the  only  way  not  to  make  bad  worse.  Mr.  Pitt 
keeps  his  bed  here,  with  a  very  real  gout,  and  not  a  political  one, 
as  is  often  suspected. 

Here  has  been  a  congress  of  most  of  the  ex  Ministres,  as  the 
Duke  of  Bedford,  George  Grenville,  Lord  Sandwich,  Lord  Gower, 
in  short,  all  of  them  but  Lord  Halifax.  If  they  have  raised 
a  battery,  as  I  suppose  they  have,  it  is  a  masked  one,  for 
nothing  has  transpired ;  only  they  confess  that  they  intend 
a  most  vigorous  attack.  Tfailleurs,  there  seems  to  be  a  total 
suspension  of  all  business,  till  the  meeting  of  the  Parliament, 
and  then  Signa  canard.  I  am  very  glad  that,  at  this  time,  you 
are  out  of  it :  and  for  reasons  that  I  need  not  mention :  you 
would  certainly  have  been  sent  for  over,  and,  as  before,  not  paid 
for  your  journey. 

Poor  Harte  is  very  ill,  and  condemned  to  the  Hot  well  at 
Bristol.  He  is  a  better  poet  than  philosopher;  for  all  this 
illness  and  melancholy  proceeds  originally  from  the  ill  success 
of  his  Gustavus  Adolphus.  He  is  grown  extremely  devout, 
which  I  am  very  glad  of,  because  that  is  always  a  comfort  to 
the  afflicted. 

I  cannot  present  Mr.  Larpent  with  my  new-year's  gift  till 
I  come  to  town,  which  will  be  before  Christmas  at  farthest ;  till 
when,  God  bless  you !     Adieu. 

LETTER  CCCXCIV 

LONDON,  December  27,  1765. 

My  Dear  Friend:  I  arrived  here  from  Bath  last  Monday, 
rather,  but  not  much  better,  than  when  I  went 'there.  My  rheu- 
matic pains,  in  my  legs  and  hips,  plague  me  still:  and  I  must 
never  expect  to  be  quite  free  from  them. 

You  have  to  be  sure  had  from  the  office  an  account  of  what  the 
Parliament  did,  or  rattiet  &\&  wnfc.  do,  live  day  of  their  meeting ; 
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and  the  same  point  will  be  the  great  object  at  their  next  meeting ; 
I  mean  the  affair  of  our  American  Colonies,  relatively  to  the  late 
imposed  Stamp-duty,  which  our  Colonists  absolutely  refuse  to  pay. 
The  administration  are  for  some  indulgence  and  forbearance  to 
those  froward  children  of  their  mother  country  :  the  Opposition 
are  for  taking  vigorous,  as  they  call  them,  but  I  call  them  violent 
measures;  not  less  than  les  dragonades ;  and  to  have  the  tax 
collected  by  the  troops  we  have  there.  For  my  part,  I  never  saw 
a  froward  child  mended  by  whipping ;  and  I  would  not  have  the 
mother  country  become  a  step-mother.  Our  trade  to  America 
brings  in,  communions  annis,  two  millions  a  year ;  and  the  Stamp- 
duty  is  estimated  at  but  one  hundred  thousand  pounds  a  year ; 
which  I  would  by  no  means  bring  into  the  stock  of  the  Exchequer, 
at  the  loss  or  even  the  risk  of  a  million  a  year  to  the  national 
stock. 

I  do  not  tell  you  of  the  Garter  given  away  yesterday,  because 
the  newspapers  will ;  but  I  must  observe  that  the  Prince  of 
Brunswick's  riband  is  a  mark  of  great  distinction  to  that  family ; 
which>  I  believe,  is  the  first  (except  our  own  Royal  Family)  that 
has  ever  had  two  blue  ribands  at  a  time  ;  but  it  must  be  owned 
they  deserve  them. 

One  hears  of  nothing  now  in  town,  but  the  separation  of  men 
and  their  wives.  Will  Finch,1  the  ex-Vice  Chamberlain,  Lord 
Warwick,2  and  your  friend  Lord  Bolingbroke.8  I  wonder  at 
none  of  them  for  parting ;  but  I  wonder  at  many  for  still  living 
together ;  for  in  this  country  it  is  certain  that  marriage  is  not 
well  understood. 

I  have*  this  day  sent  Mr.  Larpent  two  hundred  pounds  for  your 
Christmas  box,  of  which  I  suppose  he  will  inform  you  by  this 
post.  Make  this  Christmas  as  merry  a  one  as  you  can :  for  pour 
le  pen  du  bon  terns  qui  nous  reste,  rien  nest  si  funeste  quun  noir 
chagrin.     For  the  new  years;  Ood  send  you  many,  and  happy 

ones !     Adieu. 

r 

1  [The  Hon.  William  Finch  succeeded  Lord  Chesterfield  as  envoy  at  the  Hague.] 

2 [Francis  Grevflle,  first  Earl  of  Warwick.] 

*  [Frederick,  second  Viscount  Bolingbroke,  married  Lady  Diana  Spencer, 
daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Marlborough.  A  divorce  ensued  in  1768,  and  Lady  Diana 
became  the  wife  of  the  Hon.  Topham  Beauclerk:     M.] 
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LETTER  CCCXCV 

London,  February  n,  1766. 

My  Dear  Friend  :  I  received,  two  days  ago,  your  letter  of  the 
25th  past ;  and  your  former,  which  you  mention  in  it,  but  ten 
days  ago ;  this  may  easily  be  accounted  for  from  the  badness  of 
the  weather,  and  consequently  of  the  roads.  I  hardly  remember 
so  severe  a  winter ;  it  has  occasioned  many  illnesses  here.  I  am 
sure  it  pinched  my  crazy  carcase  so  much,  that,  about  three  weeks 
ago,  I  was  obliged  to  be  let  blood  twice  in  four  days ;  which  I 
found  afterwards  was  very  necessary,  by  the  relief  it  gave  to  my 
head,  and  to  the  rheumatic  pains  in  my  limbs;  and  from  the 
execrable  kind  of  blood  which  I  lost. 

Perhaps  you  expect  from  me  a  particular  account  of  the  present 
state  of  affairs  here ;  but  if  you  do  you  will  be  disappointed  ;  for 
no  man  living  (and  I  still  less  than  any  one)  knows  what  it  is ;  it 
varies,  not  only  daily,  but  hourly.  Most  people  think,  and  1 
amongst  the  rest,  that  the  date  of  the  present  Ministers  is  pretty 
near  out ;  but  how  soon  we  are  to  have  a  new  style,  God  knows. 
This,  however,  is  certain,  that  the  Ministers  had  a  contested 
election  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  got  it  but  by  eleven 
votes  ;  too  small  a  majority  to  carry  anything  :  the  next  day  they 
lost  a  question  in  the  House  of  Lords,  by  three,  Lord  Bute  at  the 
head  of  this  majority,  and  all  his  people  in  the  minority  of  the 
other  House.  The  question  in  the  House  of  Lords  was,  to  en- 
force the  execution  of  the  Stamp  Act  in  the  Colonies  vi  et  arms. 
What  conclusions  you  will  draw  from  these  premises,  I  do  not 
know ;  but  I  protest  I  draw  none ;  but  only  stare  at  the  present 
undecipherable  state  of  affairs,  which,  in  fifty  years'  experience,  I 
have  never  seen  anything  like. 

It  is  hard  to  believe  that  Lord  Bute  should  desire  to  demolish 
the  present  Ministers  whom  he  made,  and  who  have  turned  out 
none  of  his  people,  in  order  to  take  in  the  last,  who  turned  out 
his  brother,  and  two  or  three  of  his  chief  favourites.  But  I 
remember  what  Dryden  says  somewhere,  that  Politicians  neither 
love  nor  hate. 

The  Stamp  Act  has  proved  a  most  pernicious  measure;  for, 
whether  it  is  repealed  ot  urit,  -*r\\\ch  is  still  very  doubtful,  it  his 
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given  such  terror  to  the  Americans,  that  our  trade  with  them  will 
not  be,  for  some  years,  what  it  used  to  be ;  and  great  numbers  of 
our  manufacturers  at  home  will  be  turned  a-starving,  for  want  of 
that  employment,  which  our  very  profitable  trade  to  America  found 
them :  and  hunger  is  always  the  cause  of  tumults  and  sedition. 

As  you  have  escaped  a  fit  of  the  gout  in  this  severe  cold  weather, 
it  is  to  be  hoped  you  may  be  entirely  free  from  it,  till  next  winter 
at  least 

P.  S.  Lord  Bolingbroke  having  parted  with  his  wife,  now 
keeps  another  w— e,  at  a  great  expense.  1  fear  he  is  totally 
undone. 

LETTER  CCCXCVI 

London,  March  17, 1766. 

My  Dear  Friend  :  You  wrong  me,  in  thinking  me  in  your 
debt ;  for  I  never  receive  a  letter  of  yours,  but  I  answer  it  by  the 
next  post,  or  the  next  but  one,  at  farthest :  but  1  can  easily 
conceive  that  my  two  last  letters  to  you  may  have  been  drowned 
or  frozen  in  their  way  ;  for  portents,  and  prodigies  of  frost,  snow 
and  inundations,  have  been  so  frequent  this  winter,  that  they 
have  almost  lost  their  names. 

You  tell  me  that  you  are  going  to  the  baths  of  Baden ;  but 
that  puzzles  me  a  little,  so  1  recommend  this  letter  to  the  care  of 
Mr.  Larpent,  to  forward  to  you ;  for  Baden  I  take  to  be  the 
general  German  word  for  baths,  and  the  particular  ones  are 
distinguished  by  some  epithet,  as  Weissbaden,  Carlsbaden,  etc. 
I  hope  they  are  not  cold  baths,  which  I  have  a  very  ill  opinion  of, 
in  all  arthritic  or  rheumatic  cases ;  and  your  case  I  take  to  be  a 
compound  of  both,  but  rather  more  of  the  latter. 

You  will  probably  wonder  that  I  tell  you  nothing  of  public 
matters ;  upon  which  I  shall  be  as  secret  as  Hotspur's  gentle 
Kate,1  who  would  not  tell  what  she  did  not  know;  but  what 

^[Hotspur.  .  .  . 
1  know  you  wise ;  but  yet  no  further  wise 
Than  Harry  Percy's  wife :  constant  you  are 
But  yet  a  woman :  and  for  secrecy, 
No  lady  closer,  for  I  well  believe 
Thou  wilt  not  utter  what  thou  dost  not  know ; 
And  so  far  will  I  trust  thee,  gentle  Kate  ! 

— Shakespeare,  Henry  I V\ ,  v8^  **• » «*\v^ , ^r.»  *v\ 
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is  singular,  nobody  seems  to  know  any  more  of  them  than  I  do. 
People  gape,  stare,  conjecture,  and  refine.  Changes  of  the 
Ministry,  or  in  the  Ministry,  at  least,  are  daily  reported  and 
foretold,  but  of  what  kind,  God  only  knows.  It  is  also  very 
doubtful  whether  Mr.  Pitt  will  come  into  the  administration  or 
not ;  the  two  present  Secretaries  are  extremely  desirous  that  he 
should ;  but  the  others  think  of  the  horse  that  called  the  man  to 
its  assistance.  I  will  say  nothing  to  you  about  American  affairs., 
because  I  have  not  pens,  ink,  or  paper  enough  to  give  you  an 
intelligible  account  of  them.  They  have  been  the  subjects  of 
warm  and  acrimonious  debates,  both  in  the  Lords  and  Commons, 
and  in  all  companies. 

The  repeal  of  the  Stamp  Act  is  at  last  carried  through.  I  am 
glad  of  it,  and  gave  my  proxy  for  it,  because  I  saw  many  more 
inconveniences  from  the  enforcing  than  from  the  repealing  it 
N.  £.  The  repeal  of  it  was  carried  in  both  Houses  by  the 
Ministers  against  the  King's  declared  inclinations,  which  is  a 
case  that  has  seldom  happened,  and  I  believe  seldom  will  happen, 
Lord  Bute's  conduct  has  been,  through  all  this  affair,  extremely 
irresolute  and  undecided. 

Colonel  Browne  was  with  me  the  other  day,  and  assured  me 
that  he  left  you  very  well  He  said  that  he  saw  me  at  Spa,  but  1 
did  not  remember  him ;  though  I  remember  his  two  brothers,  the 
Colonel  and  the  ravisher,  very  well.  Your  Saxon  Colonel  has  the 
brogue  exceedingly.  Present  my  respects  to  Count  Flemming; 
I  am  very  sorry  for  the  Countess's  illness  ;  she  was  a  most  well- 
bred  woman. 

You  would  hardly  think  that  I  gave  a  dinner  to  the  Prince  of 
Brunswick,  your  old  acquaintance.  I  am  glad  it  is  over  ;  but  1 
could  not  avoid  it.  //  m'avoit  accabU  de  politesses.  God  bless 
you ! 

LETTER  CCCXCVII 

Blackheath,  June  13,  1766. 

My  Dear  Friend  :  I  received,  yesterday,  your  letter  of  the 
30th  past.  I  waited  with  impatience  for  it,  not  having  received 
one  from  you  of  six  weeks ;  nor  your  mother  neither,  who  began 
to  be  very  sure  tYiat  you^wete  teaA,\&TO&  buried.     You  should 
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write  to  her  once  a  week,  or  at  least  once  a  fortnight ;  for  women 
make  no  allowance  either  for  business  or  laziness :  whereas  I  can, 
by  experience,  make  allowances  for  both :  however,  I  wish  you 
would  generally  write  to  me  once  a  fortnight. 

Last  week  I  paid  my  Midsummer  offering  of  five  hundred 
pounds,  to  Mr.  Larpent,  for  your  use,  as  I  suppose  he  has  informed 
you.     I  am  punctual,  you  must  allow. 

What  account  shall  I  give  you  of  ministerial  affairs  here  ?  I 
protest  I  do  not  know  :  your  own  description  of  them  is  as  exact 
a  one  as  any  I,  who  am  upon  the  place,  can  give  you.  It  is  a 
total  dislocation  and  derangement ;  consequently  a  total  inefficiency. 
When  the  Duke  of  Grafton  quitted  the  seals,  he  gave  that  very 
reason  for  it,  in  a  speech  in  the  House  of  Lords :  he  declared, 
"  that  he  had  no  objection  to  the  persons  or  to  the  measures  of  the 
present  Ministers  ;  but  that  he  thought  they  wanted  strength 
and  efficiency  to  carry  on  proper  measures  with  success  ;  and  that 
he  knew  but  one  man  {meaning,  as  you  will  easily  suppose,  Mr.  Pitt), 
who  could  give  them  strength  and  solidity ;  that,  under  this 
person,  he  should  be  willing  to  serve  in  any  capacity,  not  only 
as  a  General  Officer,  but  as  a  pioneer;  and  would  take  up  a 
spade  and  a  mattock  ".  When  he  quitted  the  seals,  they  were 
offered  first  to  Lord  Egmont,  then  to  Lord  Hardwicke ;  who 
both  declined  them,  probably  for  the  same  reasons  that  made 
the  Duke  of  Grafton  resign  them ;  but  after  their  going  a-begging 
for  some  time,  the  Duke  of  Richmond  begged  them,  and  has 
them  faute  de  mieux.  Lord  Mounts tuart 1  was  never  thought  of 
for  Vienna,  where  Lord  Stormont  returns  in  three  months :  the 
former  is  going  to  be  married  to  one  of  the  Miss  Windsors,  a 
great  fortune.  Lord  Bute  seems  to  suspend  the  exertion  of  his 
influence  for  the  present,  and  like  old  Dayrolles  and  yourself, 
it  laisse  faire.  To  tell  you  the  speculations,  the  reasonings,  and 
the  conjectures,  either  of  the  uninformed,  or  even  of  the  best- 
informed  public,  upon  the  present  wonderful  situation  of  affairs, 
would  take  up  much  more  time  and  paper  than  either  you  or  I 
can  afford,  though  we  have  neither  of  us  a  great  deal  of  business 
at  present. 

I  am  in  as  good  health  as  I  could  reasonably  expect,  at  my 

1  [Eldest  son  of  Lord  Bute.] 
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age,  and  with  my  shattered  carcase ;  that  is,  from  the  waist 
upwards  ;  but  downwards  it  is  not  the  same :  for  my  limbs  retain 
that  stiffness  and  debility  of  my  long  rheumatism,  I  cannot  walk 
half  an  hour  at  a  time.  As  the  autumn,  and  still  more  as  the 
winter  approaches,  take  care  to  keep  yourself  very  warm,  especi- 
ally your  legs  and  feet. 

Lady  Chesterfield  sends  you  her  compliments,  and  triumphs 
in  the  success  of  her  plaster.     God  bless  you  ! 


LETTER  CCCXCVIII 

Blackheath,  July  ii,  1766. 

My  Dear  Friend  :  You  are  a  happy  mortal,  to  have  your  time 
thus  employed  between  the  Great  and  the  Fair  ;  I  hope  you  do 
the  honours  of  your  country  to  the  latter.  The  Emperor,1  by 
your  account,  seems  to  be  very  well  for  an  Emperor ;  who,  by 
being  above  the  other  Monarchs  in  Europe,  may  justly  be  sup- 
posed to  have  had  a  proportionably  worse  education.  I  find,  by 
your  account  of  him,  that  he  has  been  trained  up  to  homicide, 
the  only  science  in  which  Princes  are  ever  instructed ;  and  with 
good  reason,  as  their  greatness  and  glory  singly  depend  upon  the 
numbers  of  their  fellow-creatures  which  their  ambition  extermi- 
nates. If  a  sovereign  should,  by  great  accident,  deviate  into 
moderation,  justice,  and  clemency,  what  a  contemptible  figure 
would  he  make  in  the  catalogue  of  Princes !  I  have  always 
owned  a  great  regard  for  King  Log.  From  the  interview  at 
Torgaw  between  the  two  Monarchs,  they  will  be  either  a  great 
deal  better  or  worse  together  ;  but  I  think  rather  the  latter ;  for 
our  namesake,  Philip  de  Comines,  observes,  that  he  never  knew 
any  good  come  from  Fabouchement  des  Rois.  The  King  of  Prussia 
will  exert  all  his  perspicacity  to  analyse  his  Imperial  Majesty; 
and  I  would  bet  upon  the  one  head  of  his  black  eagle,  against 
the  two  heads  of  the  Austrian  eagle  ;  though  two  heads  are  said, 
proverbially,  to  be  better  than  one.  I  wish  I  had  the  direction 
of  both  the  Monarchs,  and  they  should,  together  with  some  of 
their  allies,  take  Lorraine  and  Alsace  from  France.    You  will  call 

1  [Joseph  the  Second.    An  interview  between  him  and  the  King  of  Prussia  took 
place  in  the  following  August  ax  Kcaaift  v&^ftniBLV 
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me  1'  Abbe  de  St.  Pierre ;  *  but  I  only  say  what  I  wish  ;  whereas 
he  thought  everything  that  he  wished  practicable. 

Now  to  come  home.  Here  are  great  bustles  at  court,  and  a 
great  change  of  persons  is  certainly  very  near.  You  will  ask  me, 
perhaps,  who  is  to  be  out,  and  who  is  to  be  in  ?  To  which  I 
answer,  I  do  not  know,  but  I  am  very  apt  to  think  Lord  Bute 
does  know.  My  conjecture  is,  that>  be  the  new  settlement  what 
it  will,  Mr.  Pitt  will  be  at  the  head  of  it.  If  he  is,  I  presume, 
qu'il  aura  mis  de  I'eau  dans  son  vin  par  rapport  a  Mylord  Bute  ; 
without  whose  protection  in  the  Closet,  he  must  have  found  out 
that  there  is  no  doing.  When  that  shall  come  to  be  known,  as 
known  it  certainly  will  soon  be,  he  may  bid  adieu  to  his  popularity. 
A  Minister,  as  Minister,  is  very  apt  to  be  the  object  of  public  dis- 
like ;  and  a  favourite,  as  favourite,  still  more  so.  If  any  event 
of  this  kind  happens,  which  (if  it  happens  at  all)  I  conjecture 
will  be  some  time  next  week,  you  shall  hear  farther  from  me. 

I  will  follow  your  advice,  and  be  as  well  as  I  can  next  winter, 
though  I  know  I  shall  never  be  free  from  my  flying  rheumatic 
pains,  as  long  as  I  live  ;  but  whether  that  will  be  more  or  less  is 
extremely  indifferent  to  me  ;  in  either  case,  God  bless  you  ! 


LETTER  CCCXCIX 

Blackheath,  August  i,  1766. 

My  Dear  Friend  :  The  curtain  was  at  last  drawn  up,  the  day 
before  yesterday,  and  discovered  the  new  actors,  together  with 
some  of  the  old  ones.  I  do  not  name  them  to  you,  because 
to-morrow's  Gazette  will  do  it  full  as  well  as  I  could.  Mr.  Pitt, 
who  had  carte  blanche  given  him,  named  every  one  of  them :  but 
what  would  you  think  he  named  himself  for  ?  Lord  Privy  Seal ; 
and  (what  will  astonish  you,  as  it  does  every  mortal  here)  Earl 
of  Chatham.  The  joke  here  is,  that  he  has  had  a  fall  upstairs, 
and  has  done  himself  so  much  hurt,  that  he  will  never  be  able 
to   stand  upon  his  legs  again.     Everybody  is  puzzled  how  to 

1  [Charles  Irenee  Castel  de  St.  Pierre  (1658- 1743)  obtained  some  preferment 
in  the  Church,  but  was  more  distinguished  for  political  knowledge.  Cardinal 
Polignac  took  him  with  him  to  the  conferences  for  the  peace  of  Utrecht,  and  there 
he  aired  one  of  his  favourite  projects,  the  establishment  of  a  kind  of  European  diet, 
in  order  to  secure  a  perpetual  peace.] 
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account  for  this  step;  and  in  my  mind  it  can  have  but  two 
causes ;  either  he  means  to  retire  from  business,  or  he  has  been 
the  dupe  of  Lord  Bute  and  a  great  lady.  The  latter  seems  to 
me,  of  the  two,  the  most  probable,  and  it  would  not  be  the  first 
time  that  great  abilities  have  been  duped  by  low  cunning.  But 
be  it  what  it  will,  he  is  now  certainly  only  Earl  of  Chatham ;  and 
no  longer  Mr.  Pitt,  in  any  respect  whatever.  Such  an  event,  I  be- 
lieve, was  never  read  nor  heard  of.  To  withdraw,  in  the  fulness 
of  his  power,  and  in  the  utmost  gratification  of  his  ambition,  from 
the  House  of  Commons  (which  procured  him  his  power,  and 
which  could  alone  insure  it  to  him),  and  to  go  into  that  hospital 
of  incurables,  the  House  of  Lords,  is  a  measure  so  unaccountable, 
that  nothing  but  proof  positive  could  have  made  me  believe  it : 
but  true  it  is.  Hans  Stanley  is  to  go  Ambassador  to  Russia: 
and  my  nephew,  Ellis,  to  Spain,  decorated  with  the  red  riband. 
Lord  Shelburne  is  your  Secretary  of  State,  which  I  suppose  he 
has  notified  to  you  this  post,  by  a  circular  letter.  He  has  abilities, 
but  is  proud  above  them,  so  pray  lay  him  on  pretty  thick  in 
your  answer  to  his  circular.  Charles  Townshend  has  now  the  sole 
management  of  the  House  of  Commons ;  but  how  long  he  will  be 
content  to  be  only  Lord  Chatham's  vicegerent  there,  is  a  question 
which  I  will  not  pretend  to  decide.  There  is  one  very  bad  sign 
for  Lord  Chatham,  in  his  new  dignity;  which  is,  that  all  his 
enemies,  without  exception,  rejoice  at  it ;  and  all  his  friends  are 
stupefied  and  dumbfounded.  If  I  mistake  not  much,  he  will,  in 
the  course  of  a  year,  enjoy  perfect  otium  cum  dignitate.  Enough 
of  politics. 

Is  the  fair,  or  at  least  the  fat,  Miss  Chudleigh  with  you  still  ? 
It  must  be  confessed  that  she  knows  the  arts  of  courts ;  to  be 
so  received  at  Dresden,  and  so  connived  at  in  Leicester-fields.1 

There  never  was  so  wet  a  summer  as  this  has  been,  in  the 
memory  of  man ;  we  have  not  had  one  single  day,  since  March, 
without  some  rain ;  but  most  days  a  great  deal.  I  hope  that 
does  not  affect  your  health,  as  great  cold  does ;  for,  with  all 
these  inundations,  it  has  not  been  cold.     God  bless  you ! 

1  [The  residence  of  the  Princess  Dowager  of  Wales.] 
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LETTER  CCCC 

Blackheath,  August  14,  1766. 

My  Dear  Friend  :  I  received  yesterday  your  letter  of  the 
30th  past,  and  I  find  by  it,  that  it  crossed  mine  upon  the  road, 
where  they  had  no  time  to  take  notice  of  one  another. 

The  newspapers  have  informed  you,  before  now,  of  the  changes 
actually  made ;  more  will  probably  follow,  but  what,  I  am  sure, 
I  cannot  tell  you ;  and  I  believe  nobody  can,  not  even  those  who 
are  to  make  them :  they  will,  I  suppose,  be  occasional,  as  people 
behave  themselves.  Mr.  Pitt  is  now  looked  upon  with  the  general 
joy  of  his  enemies,  and  sorrow  of  his  friends,  as  politically  buried 
in  the  Earldom  of  Chatham.  He  is  undoubtedly  fallen  into  the 
snare  that  was  laid  for  him,  by  a  man  of  much  more  cunning, 
though  much  less  abilities  than  himself;  and  without  inspiration, 
I  will  venture  to  prophesy  that  he  will  have  perfect  otium  cum 
dignitate.  The  causes  and  consequences  of  Mr.  Pitt's  quarrel 
now  appear  in  print,  in  a  pamphlet  published  by  Lord  Temple ; 
and  in  a  refutation  of  it,  not  by  Mr.  Pitt  himself,  I  believe, 
but  by  some  friend  of  his,  and  under  his  sanction.  The  former 
is  very  scurrilous  and  scandalous,  and  betrays  private  conver- 
sation. My  Lord  says,  that  in  his  last  conference,  he  thought 
he  had  as  good  a  right  to  nominate  the  new  Ministry  as  Mr.  Pitt, 
and  consequently  named  Lord  Gower,  Lord  Lyttleton,  etc.,  for 
cabinet  council  employments ;  which  Mr.  Pitt  not  consenting  to, 
Lord  Temple  broke  up  the  conference,  and  in  his  wrath  went  to 
Stowe ;  where  I  presume  he  may  remain  undisturbed  a  great 
while,  since  Mr.  Pitt  will  neither  be  willing,  nor  able  to  send  for 
him  again.  The  pamphlet,  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Pitt,  gives  an 
account  of  his  whole  political  life  ;  and,  in  that  respect,  is  tedious 
to  those  who  were  acquainted  with  it  before ;  but,  at  the  latter 
end,  there  is  an  article  that  expresses  such  supreme  contempt  of 
Lord  Temple,  and  in  so  pretty  a  manner,  that  I  suspect  it  to  be 
Mr.  Pitt's  own :  you  shall  judge  yourself,  for  I  here  transcribe 
the  article :  "  But  this  I  will  be  bold  to  say,  that  had  he  (Lord 
Temple)  not  fastened  himself  into  Mr.  Pitt's  train,  and  acquired 
thereby  such  an  interest  in  that  great  man,  he  might  have  crept 
out  of  life  with  as  little  notice  as  he  crept  in ;  and  gaue  off  vdtk 
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no  other  degree  of  credit,  than  that  of  adding  a  single  unit  to 
the  bills  of  mortality  ".  I  wish  I  could  send  you  all  the  pamph- 
lets and  half-sheets  that  swarm  here  upon  this  occasion;  but 
that  is  impossible ;  for  every  week  would  make  a  ship's  cargo. 
It  is  certain  that  Mr.  Pitt  has,  by  his  dignity  of  Earl,  lost  the 
greatest  part  of  his  popularity,  especially  in  the  city ;  and  1 
believe  the  Opposition  will  be  very  strong,  and  perhaps  prevail, 
next  session  in  the  House  of  Commons ;  there  being  now  nobody 
there,  who  can  have  the  authority  and  ascendant  over  them  that 
Pitt  had. 

People  tell  me  here,  as  young  Hervey  told  you  at  Dresden, 
that  1  look  very  well;  but  those  are  words  of  course,  which 
every  one  says  to  everybody.  So  far  is  true,  that  I  am  better 
than  at  my  age,  and  with  my  broken  constitution,  I  could  have 
expected  to  be.     God  bless  you ! 

LETTER  CCCCI 

Blackheath,  September  12,  1766. 

My  Dear  Friend  :  I  have  this  moment  received  your  letter 
of  the  27th  past.  I  was  in  hopes  that  your  course  of  waters  this 
year  at  Baden  would  have  given  you  a  longer  reprieve  from  your 
painful  complaint.  If  I  do  not  mistake,  you  carried  over  with 
you  some  of  Dr.  Mousey 's  powders :  Have  you  taken  any  of 
them,  and  have  they  done  you  any  good  ?  I  know  they  did  me 
a  great  deal.  I,  who  pretend  to  some  skill  in  physic,  advise 
a  cool  regimen,  and  cooling  medicines. 

I  do  not  wonder,  that  you  do  wonder,  at  Lord  Chatham's  con- 
duct. If  he  was  not  outwitted  into  his  peerage  by  Lord  Bute, 
his  accepting  it  is  utterly  inexplicable.  The  instruments  he  has 
chosen  for  the  great  offices,  I  believe,  will  never  fit  the  same 
case.  It  was  cruel  to  put  such  a  boy  as  Lord  Granby  over  the 
head  of  old  Ligonier ;  and  if  I  had  been  the  former,  I  would  have 
refused  that  commission,  during  the  life  of  that  honest  and  brave 
old  general.  All  this  to  quiet  the  Duke  of  Rutland  to  a  resigna- 
tion, and  to  make  Lord  Bristol  Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  where,  1 
will  venture  to  prophesy,  that  he  will  not  do.  Ligonier  was  much 
pressed  to  give  up  his  regiment  of  guards,  but  would  by  no  means 
do  it ;  and  declared,  that  the  King  might  break  him  if  he  pleased, 
but  that  he  would  certainty  Tko\.taea^\ux£A&\. 
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I  have  no  political  events  to  inform  you  of ;  they  will  not  be 
ripe  till  the  meeting  of  the  Parliament  Immediately  upon  the 
receipt  of  this  letter,  write  me  one,  to  acquaint  me  how  you  are. 

God  bless  you ;  and  particularly,  may  he  send  you  health,  for 
that  is  the  greatest  blessing  ! 

LETTER  CCCCII 

Blackheath,  September  30,  1766. 

Mv  Dear  Friend  :  I  received  yesterday,  with  great  pleasure, 
your  letter  of  the  18th,  by  which  I  consider  this  last  ugly  bout 
as  over ;  and,  to  prevent  its  return,  I  greatly  approve  of  your 
plan  for  the  south  of  France,  where  I  recommend  for  your  prin- 
cipal residence,  Pezenas,  Toulouse,  or  Bordeaux ;  but  do  not  be 
persuaded  to  go  to  Aix  en  Provence,  which,  by  experience,  I 
know  to  be  at  once  the  hottest  and  the  coldest  place  in  the 
world,  from  the  ardour  of  the  Provencal  sun,  and  the  sharpness 
of  the  Alpine  winds.  I  also  earnestly  recommend  to  you,  for 
your  complaint  upon  your  breast,  to  take,  twice  a  day,  asses'  or 
(what  is  better)  mares'  milk,  and  that  for  these  six  months  at 
least.  Mingle  turnips,  as  much  as  you  can,  with  your  diet,  and 
Venus  ramus  colatur,  as  Boerhaave  added,  by  way  of  postscript,  to 
a  prescription  he  sent  me  when  I  was  in  Holland. 

I  have  written,  as  you  desired,  to  Mr.  Secretary  Conway  ;  but 
I  will  answer  for  it  that  there  will  be  no  difficulty  to  obtain  the 
leave  you  ask. 

There  is  no  new  event  in  the  political  world  since  my  last ;  so 
God  bless  you ! 

LETTER  CCCCIII 

London,  October  29,  1766. 

My  Dear  Friend  :  The  last  mail  brought  me  your  letter  of 
the  17th.  I  am  glad  to  hear  that  your  breast  is  so  much  better. 
You  will  find  both  asses  and  mares'  milk  enough  in  the  south 
of  France,  where  it  was  much  drank  when  I  was  there.  Guy 
Patin  recommends  to  a  patient  to  have  no  doctor  but  a  horse ; 
and  no  apothecary  but  an  ass.  As  for  your  pains  and  weakness 
in  your  limbs,  je  vous  en  offre  aulant ;  I  have  never  been  free  from 
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them  since  my  last  rheumatism.  I  use  my  legs  as  much  as  1 
can,  and  you  should  do  so  too,  for  disuse  makes  them  worse.  I 
cannot  now  use  them  long  at  a  time,  because  of  the  weakness  of 
old  age ;  but  I  contrive  to  get,  by  different  snatches,  at  least  two 
hours'  walking  every  day,  either  in  my  garden  or  within  doors, 
as  the  weather  permits.  I  set  out  to-morrow  for  Bath,  in  hopes 
of  half  repairs,  for  Medea's  kettle  could  not  give  me  whole  ones ; 
the  timbers  of  my  wretched  vessel  are  too  much  decayed  to  be 
fitted  out  again  for  use.  I  shall  see  poor  Harte  there,  who,  I  am 
told,  is  in  a  miserable  way,  between  some  real  and  some  imagin- 
ary distempers. 

I  send  you  no  political  news,  for  one  reason,  among  others, 
which  is  that  I  know  none.  Great  expectations  are  raised  of 
this  session,  which  meets  the  11th  of  next  month;  but  of  what 
kind  nobody  knows,  and  consequently,  everybody  conjectures 
variously.  Lord  Chatham  comes  to  town  to-morrow  from  Bath, 
where  he  has  been  to  refit  himself  for  the  winter  campaign  ;  he 
has  hitherto  but  an  indifferent  set  of  Aides-de-Camp  ;  and  where 
he  will  find  better,  I  do  not  know.  Charles  Townshend  and  he 
are  already  upon  ill  terms.  Enfcn  je  riy  vols  goutie  ;  and  so  God 
bless  you! 

LETTER  CCCCIV 

,  Bath,.  November  15,  1766. 

My  Dear  Friend  :  I  have  this  moment  received  your  letter 
of  the  5th  instant  from  Basle.  I  am  very  glad  to  find  that  your 
breast  is  relieved,  though  perhaps  at  the  expense  of  your  legs: 
for,  if  the  humour  be  either  gouty  or  rheumatic,  it  had  better  be 
in  your  legs  than  anywhere  else.  I  hawe  consulted  Moisy,  the 
great  physician  of  this  place,  upon  it ;  who  says,  that  at  this 
distance  he  dares  not  prescribe  anything,  as  there  may  be  such 
different  causes  for  your  complaint,  which  must  be  well  weighed 
by  a  physician  upon  the  spot ;  that  is,  in  short,  that  he  knows 
nothing  of  the  matter.  I  will  therefore  tell  you  my  own  case, 
in  1 732,  which  may  be  something  parallel  to  yours.  I  had  that 
year  been  dangerously  ill  of  a  fever  in  Holland  ;  and  when  I  was 
recovered  of  it,  the  febrific  humour  fell  into  my  legs,  and  swelled 
them  to  that  degree,  and  chiefly  in  the  evening,  that  it  was  as 
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painful  to  me,  as  it  was  shocking  to  others.  I  came  to  England 
with  them  in  this  condition ;  and  consulted  Mead,  Broxholme 
and  Arbuthnot,  who  none  of  them  did  me  the  least  good ;  but, 
on  the  contrary,  increased  the  swelling,  by  applying  poultices  and 
emollients.  In  this  condition  I  remained  near  six  months,  till 
finding  that  the  doctors  could  do  me  no  good,  I  resolved  to  con- 
sult Palmer,  the  most  eminent  Surgeon  of  St.  Thomas's  Hospital. 
He  immediately  told  me,  that  the  physicians  had  pursued  a  very 
wrong  method,  as  the  swelling  of  my  legs  proceeded  only  from 
a  relaxation  and  weakness  of  the  cutaneous  vessels;  and  he 
must  apply  strengthened  instead  of  emollients.  Accordingly, 
he  ordered  me  to  put  my  legs  up  to  the  knees  every  morning  in 
brine  from  the  salters,  as  hot  as  I  could  bear  it ;  the  brine  must 
have  had  meat  salted  in  it.  I  did  so;  and  after  having  thus 
pickled  my  legs  for  about  three  weeks,  the  complaint  absolutely 
ceased,  and  I  have  never  had  the  least  swelling  in  them  since. 
After  what  I  have  said,  I  must  caution  you  not  to  use  the  same 
remedy  rashly,  and  without  the  most  skilful  advice  you  can  find, 
where  you  are ;  for  if  your  swelling  proceeds  from  a  gouty,  or 
rheumatic  humour,  there  may  be  great  danger  in  applying  so 
powerful  an  astringent,  and  perhaps  repellent,  as  brine.  So  go 
piano,  and  not  without  the  best  advice,  upon  a  view  of  the  parts. 

I  shall  direct  all  my  letters  to  you  Chez  Monsieur  Sarmzin,  who 
by  his  trade  is,  I  suppose,  sidenlaire  at  Basle,  which  it  is  not  sure 
that  you  will  be  at  any  one  place  in  the  south  of  France.  Do 
you  know  that  he  is  a  descendant  of  the  French  poet  Sarrazin  ? l 

Poor  Harte,  whom  I  frequently  go  to  see  here,  out  of  com- 
passion, is  in  a  most  miserable  way ;  he  has  had  a  stroke  of  the 
palsy,  which  has  deprived  him  of  the  use  of  his  right  leg,  affected 
his  speech  a  good  deal,  and  perhaps  his  head  a  little.  Such  are 
the  intermediate  tributes  that  we  are  forced  to  pay,  in  some 
shape  or  other,  to  our  wretched  nature,  till  we  pay  the  last  great 

ifjean  Francois  Sarrasin  (or  Sarasin)  was  born  about  1603  and  died  in  1654. 
His  Discours  de  la  Tragtdie%  L Histoire  du  Siege  de  Dunkerque,  and  Ixl  Potnpe 
funebre  de  Voiture  were  produced  in  his  lifetime,  but  his  works  were  collected  and 
published  after  his  death.  Sarrasin  entered  the  service  of  the  Prince  of  Conti  as  a 
kind  of  secretary.  It  is  said  that  he  persuaded  the  prince  to  marry  the  niece  of 
Cardinal  Mazann,  and  for  his  good  offices  as  intermediary,  received  a  substantial 
sura  of  money  ;  but  the  fact  being  discovered,  the  prince  dismissed  him  with  every 
mark  of  ignominy.  Sarrasin  took  this  treatment  so  much  to  heart  that  it  is  said 
to  have  caused  his  death.] 
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one  of  all.     May  you  pay  this  very  late,  and  as  few  intermediate 
tributes  as  possible  ;  and  so  jubeo  te  bene  valere.     God  bless  you. 

LETTER  CCCCV 

Bath,  December  9,  1766. 

My  Dear  Friend  :  I  received,  two  days  ago,  your  letter  of 
the  26th  past.  I  am  very  glad  that  you  begin  to  feel  the  good 
effects  of  the  climate  where  you  are  ;  I  know  it  saved  my  life,  in 
1741,  when  both  the  skilful  and  the  unskilful  gave  me  over. 
In  that  ramble  I  stayed  three  or  four  days  at  Ntmes,  where 
there  are  more  remains  of  antiquity,  I  believe,  than  in  any  town 
in  Europe,  Italy  excepted.  What  is  falsely  called  la  mavton 
quarrSe,  is,  in  my  mind,  the  finest  piece  of  architecture  that  I 
ever  saw ;  and  the  amphitheatre  the  clumsiest  and  the  ugliest : 
if  it  were  in  England,  everybody  would  swear  it  had  been  built 
by  Sir  John  Vanbrugh. 

This  place  is  now,  just  what  you  have  seen  it  formerly  ;  here 
is  a  great  crowd  of  trifling  and  unknown  people,  whom  I  seldom 
frequent,  in  the  public  rooms ;  so  that  I  may  pass  my  time  tres 
liniment,  in  taking  the  air  in  my  post-chaise  every  morning,  and 
in  reading  of  evenings.  And  a  propos  of  the  latter,  I  shall  point 
out  a  book,  which  I  believe  will  give  you  some  pleasure ;  at  least 
it  gave  me  a  great  deal :  I  never  read  it  before.  It  is  Rdflexiong 
sur  la  Poe'sie  et  la  Peinture,  par  VAhhe*  de  Bos,  in  two  octavo 
volumes;  and  is,  I  suppose,  to  be  had  at  every  great  town  in 
France.     The  criticisms  and  the  reflections  are  just  and  lively. 

It  may  be  you  expect  some  political  news  from  me  :  but  I  can 
tell  you  that  you  will  have  none  ;  for  no  mortal  can  comprehend 
the  present  state  of  affairs.  Lord  Chatham  and  Lord  Bute  are 
evidently  united ;  and  indeed,  without  the  consent  of  the  latter, 
the  former  could  neither  have  come  in,  nor  continue  in.  Eight 
or  nine  people  of  some  consequence  have  resigned  their  employ- 
ments ;  upon  which  Lord  Chatham  made  overtures  to  the  Duke 
of  Bedford  and  his  people;  but  they  could  by  no  means  agree, 
and  his  Grace  went,  the  next  day,  full  of  wrath,  to  Wooburne, 
so  that  negotiation  is  entirely  at  an  end.  People  wait  to  see  who 
Lord  Chatham  will  take  in,  for  some  he  must  have :  even  he 
cannot  be  alone,  contra  mundum.     Such  a  state  of  affairs,  to  be 
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sure,  was  never  seen  before,  hi  this  or  in  any  other  country. 
When  this  Ministry  shall  be  settled,  it  will  be  the  sixth  Ministry 
in  six  years'  time. 

Poor  Harte  is  here,  and  in  a  most  miserable  condition ;  those 
who  wish  him  the  best,  as  I  do,  must  wish  him  dead.  God  bless 
you ! 

LETTER  CCCCVI 

LONDON,  February  13,  1767. 

My  Dear  Friend  :  It  is  so  long  since  I  have  had  a  letter  from 
you,  that  I  am  alarmed  about  your  health ;  and  fear,  that  the 
southern  parts  of  France  have  not  done  so  well  by  you,  as  they 
did  by  me  in  the  year  1741,  when  they  snatched  me  from  the 
jaws  of  death.  Let  me  know,  upon  the  receipt  of  this  letter, 
how  you  are,  and  where  you  are. 

I  have  no  news  to  send  you  from  hence ;  for  everything  seems 
suspended,  both  in  the  court  and  in  the  Parliament,  till  Lord 
Chatham's  return  from  the  Bath,  where  he  has  been  laid  up  this 
month  by  a  severe  fit  of  the  gout ;  and,  at  present,  he  has  the 
sole  apparent  power,  mats  sous  le  ban  plaisir  de  My  lord  Bute, 
s'entend.  In  what  little  business  has  hitherto  been  done 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  Charles  Townshend  has  given  him- 
self more  ministerial  airs  than  Lord  Chatham  will,  I  believe, 
approve  of  However,  since  Lord  Chatham  has  thought  fit  to 
withdraw  himself  from  that  House,  he  cannot  well  do  without 
Charles's  abilities  to  manage  it  as  his  deputy. 

I  do  not  send  you  an  account  of  weddings,  births,  and  burials, 
as  I  take  it  for  granted  that  you  know  them  all  from  the  English 
printed  papers ;  some  of  which,  I  presume,  are  sent  after  you. 
Your  old  acquaintance,  Lord  Essex,1  is  to  be  married  this  week 
to  Harriet  Bladen,  who  has  *£20r000  down,  besides  the  reason- 
able expectation  of  as  much  at  the  death  of  her  father.  My 
Irfingnrum,  Lord  Stxathmore,  is  to  be  married  in  a  fortnight  to 
Miss  Bowes,  the  greatest  heiress  perhaps  in  Europe,  and  ugly 
in  proportion.  In  short,  the  matrimonial  frenzy  seems  to  rage 
at  present,  and  is  epidemical.     The  men  marry  for  money,  and 

1[Tbe  first  wife  of  Lord  Essex  was  the  daughter  of  Sir  Charles  Hanbury 
Williams,  so  often  mentioned  in  this  correspondence.    She  died  y&f ,  yjvA 
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I  believe  you  guess  what  the  women  marry  for.     God  bless  you, 
and  send  you  health  ! 

LETTER  CCCCVII 

London,  March  3,  1767. 

My  Dear  Friend  :  Yesterday  I  received  two  letters  at  once 
from  you,  both  dated  Montpellier;  one  of  the  29th  of  last 
December,  and  the  other,  the  12th  of  February :  but  I  cannot 
conceive  what  became  of  my  letters  to  you ;  for  I  assure  you, 
that  I  answered  all  yours  the  next  post  after  I  received  them; 
and  about  ten  days  ago,  I  wrote  you  a  volunteer,  because  you 
had  been  so  long  silent,  and  I  was  afraid  that  you  were  not  well ; 
but  your  letter  of  the  12th  February  has  removed  all  my  fears 
upon  that  score.  The  same  climate  that  has  restored  your  health 
so  far,  will  probably,  in  a  little  more  time,  restore  your  strength 
too ;  though  you  must  not  expect  it  to  be  quite  what  it  was  before 
your  late  painful  complaints.  At  least  I  find  that,  since  my  late 
great  rheumatism,  I  cannot  walk  above  half  an  hour  at  a  time, 
which  I  do  not  place  singly  to  the  account  of  my  years,  but 
chiefly  to  the  great  shock  given  then  to  my  limbs.  D'ailleurs  I 
am  pretty  well  for  my  age  and  shattered  constitution. 

As  I  told  you  in  my  last,  I  must  tell  you  again  in  this,  that  I 
have  no  news  to  send.  Lord  Chatham,  at  last,  came  to  town 
yesterday,  full  of  gout,  and  is  not  able  to  stir  hand  or  foot 
During  his  absence,  Charles  Townshend  has  talked  of  him,  and 
at  him,  in  such  a  manner,  that  henceforwards  they  must  be  either 
much  worse  or  much  better  together  than  ever  they  were  in 
their  lives.  On  Friday  last,  Mr.  Dowdeswell  and  Mr.  Grenville 
moved  to  have  one  shilling  in  the  pound  of  the  land-tax  taken 
off ;  which  was  opposed  by  the  Court ;  but  the  Court  lost  it  by 
eighteen.  The  Opposition  triumph  much  upon  this  victory ; 
though,  1  think,  without  reason ;  for  it  is  plain  that  all  the 
landed  gentlemen  bribed  themselves  with  this  shilling  in  the 
pound. 

The  Duke  of  Buccleugh  is  very  soon  to  be  married  to  Lady 
Betty  Montague.  Lord  Essex  was  married  yesterday,  to  Harriet 
Bladen ;  and  Lord  Strathmore,  last  week,  to  Miss  Bowes  ;  both 
couples  went  directly  from  live  church  to  consummation  in  the 
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country,  from  an  unnecessary  fear  that  they  should  not  be  tired 
of  each  other  if  they  stayed  in  town:  And  now  dixi ;  God  bless 
you ! 

You  are  in  the  right  to  go  to  see  the  assembly  of  the  States  of 
Languedoc,  though  they  are  but  the  shadow  of  the  original  Eiats, 
while  there  was  some  liberty  subsisting  in  France. 

LETTER  CCCCVIII 

* 

London,  April  6,  1767. 

Mv  Dear  Friend  :  Yesterday  I ,  received  your  letter  from 
Nimes,  by  which  I  find  that  several  of  our  letters  have  recipro- 
cally miscarried.  This  may  probably  have  the  same  fate  ;  how- 
ever, if  it  reaches  Monsieur  Sarrazin,  I  presume  he  will  know 
where  to  take  his  aim  at  you  ;  for  I  find  you  are  in  motion,  and 
with  a  polarity  to  Dresden.  I  am  very  glad  to  find  by  it,  that 
your  meridional  journey  has  perfectly  recovered  you,  as  to  your 
general  state  of  health  ;  for  as  to  your  legs  and  thighs,  you  must 
never  expect  that  they  will  be  restored  to  their  original  strength 
and  activity,  after  so  many  rheumatic  attacks  as  you  have 
had.  I  know  that  my  limbs,  besides  the  natural  debility  of  old 
age,  have  never  recovered  the  severe  attack  of  rheumatism  that 
plagued  me  five  or  six  years  ago.  I  cannot  now  walk  above  half 
an  hour  at  a  time,  and  even  that  in  a  hobbling  kind  of  way. 

I  can  give  you  no  account  of  our  political  world,  which  is  in  a 
situation  that  I  never  saw  in  my  whole  life.  Lord  Chatham  has 
been  so  ill,  these  last  two  months,  that  he  has  not  been  able 
(some  say  not  willing)  to  do  or  hear  of  any  business  ;  and  for  his 
sous  Mimstres,  they  either  cannot,  or  dare  not,  do  any,  without 
his  directions ;  so  everything  is  now  at  a  stand.  This  situation, 
I  think,  cannot  last  much  longer ;  and  if  Lord  Chatham  should 
either  quit  his  post,  or  the  world,  neither  of  which  is  very  im- 
probable, I  conjecture,  that  what  is  called  the  Rockingham 
Connexion  stands  the  fairest  for  the  Ministry.  But  this  is 
merely  my  conjecture  ;  for  I  have  neither  data  nor  postulata 
enough  to  reason  upon. 

When  you  get  to  Dresden,  which  I  hope  you  will  not  do  till 
next  month,  our  correspondence  will  be  more  regular.  God  bless 
you ! 
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LETTER  CCCCIX 

London,  May  5, 1767. 

My  Dear  Friend  :  By  your  letter  of  the  25th  past,  from  Basle, 
1  presume  this  will  find  you  at  Dresden,  and  accordingly  I  direct 
to  you  there.  When  you  write  me  word  that  you  are  at  Dresden, 
I  will  return  you  an  answer,  with  something  better  than  the 
answer  itself. 

If  you  complain  of  the  weather,  north  of  Besancon,  what 
would  you  say  to  the  weather  that  we  have  had  here  for  these 
last  two  months,  uninterruptedly  ?  Snow  often,  north-east  wind 
constantly,  and  extreme  cold.  I  write  this  by  the  side  of  a  good 
fire ;  and  at  this  moment  it  snows  very  hard.  All  my  promised 
fruit  at  Blackheath  is  quite  destroyed ;  and,  what  is  worse,  many 
of  my  trees. 

I  cannot  help  thinking  that  the  King  of  Poland,  the  Empress 
of  Russia,  and  the  King  of  Prussia,  sentendent  comme  larrons  en 
foire,  though  the  former  must  not  appear  in  it  upon  account  of 
the  stupidity,  ignorance,  and  bigotry  of  his  Poles.  I  have  a  great 
opinion  of  the  cogency  of  the  controversial  arguments  of  the  Rus- 
sian troops,  in  favour  of  the  Dissidents :  I  am  sure  I  wish  them 
success  ;  for  I  would  have  all  intoleration  intolerated  in  its  turn. 
We  shall  soon  see  more  clearly  into  this  matter ;  for  I  do  not 
think  that  the  Autocratrice  of  all  the  Russias  will  be  trifled  with 
*by  the  Sarmatians. 

What  do  you  think  of  the  late  extraordinary  event  in  Spain  ? 
Could  you  have  ever  imagined  that  those  ignorant  Goths  would 
have  dared  to  banish  the  Jesuits  ? l  There  must  have  been  some 
very  grave  and  important  reasons  for  so  extraordinary  a  measure  : 
but  what  they  were  I  do  not  pretend  to  guess ;  and  perhaps  I 
shall  never  know,  though  all  the  coffee-houses  here  do. 

1  [Six  thousand  Spanish  Jesuits  were  ruined  and  exiled  at  a  blow  by  Charles  the 
Third,  who  required  that  all  Jesuit  Fathers  in  Spain  and  its  colonies  should  be  coo- 
ducted  to  the  nearest  port  and  compelled  to  take  ship  for  some  foreign  country. 
After  members  of  the  order  had  been -expelled  from  France,  Spain  and  Portugal, 
they  were  protected  in  Austria  by  Maria  Theresa.  At  length,  however,  in  1773,  ** 
years  later  than  the  date  of  Lord  Chesterfield's  letter,  Clement  the  Fourteenth  signed 
the  constitution :  Dominus  ac  Redemftor  nosier,  by  which,  on  the  ground  of  the 
many  charges  brought  against  the  society,  without  declaring  them  to  be  innocent  or 
guilty,  he  suppressed  the  order  in  every  part  of  the  world,  and  directed  that  (hose 
of  its  members  who  were  priests  should  fall  into  the  ranks  of  the  secular  clergy.] 
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Thing*  are  here  in  exactly-  the  same  situation  in  which  they 
were  when  I  wrote  to  you  last.  Lord  Chatham  is  still  ill,  and 
only  goes  abroad  for  an  hour  in  a  day,  tb  take  the  air,  in  his 
coach.  The  King  has,  to  my  certain  knowledge,  sent  him  re- 
peated messages,  desiring  him  not  to  be  concerned  at  his  con- 
finement, for  that  he  is  resolved  to  support  him,  pour  el  contre 
Urns.     God  bless  you  ! 


LETTER  CCCCX 

London,  June  i,  1767. 

My  Dear  Friend  :  I  received  yesterday  your  letter  of  the 
20th  past,  from  Dresden,  where  I  am  glad  to  find  that  you  are 
arrived  safe  and  sound.  This  has  been  everywhere  an  annm 
mirabilis  for  bad  weather,  and  it  continues  here  still.  Every- 
body has  fires,  and  their  winter  clothes,  as  at  Christinas.  The 
town  is  extremely  sickly  ;  and  sudden  deaths  have  been  very 
frequent 

I  do  not  know  what  to  say  to  you  upon  public  matters  ;  things 
remain  m  statu  quo,  and  nothing  is  done.  Great  changes  are 
talked  of,  and,  I  believe,  will  happen  soon,  perhaps  next  week  ; 
but  who  is  to  be  changed,  for  whom,  I  do  not  know,  though 
everybody  else  does.  I  am  apt  to  think  that  it  will  be  a  mosaic 
Ministry,  made  tup  depiSees  rapporties  from  different  connections. 

Last  Friday  I  sent  your  subsidy  to  Mr.  Larpent,  who,  I  sup- 
pose, has  given  you  notice  of  it.  I  believe  it  will  come  very 
seasonably,  as  all  places,  both  foreign  and  domestic,  are  so  far 
in  arrears.  They  talk  of  paying  you  all  up  to  Christmas.  The 
King's  inferior  servants  are  almost  starving. 

I  suppose  you  have  already  heard,  at  Dresden,  that  Count 
Briihl  is  either  actually  married,  or  very  soon  to  be  so,  to  Lady 
Egremont.1  She  has,  together  with  her  salary  as  Lady  of  the 
Bedchamber,  £2,500  a  year,  besides  £10,000  in  money  left  her, 
at  her  own  disposal*  by  Lord  Egremont.  All  this  will  sound 
great  en  6cut  (PAllemagne.  I  am  glad  of  it ;  for  he  is  a  very 
pretty  man.     God  bless  you  ! 

1  [Alicia  Maria,  daughter  of  George,  Lord  Carpenter,  and  widow  of  Charles,  Earl 
of  Egremont.    She  married  Count  Briihl  shortly  after  the  fate  G&vYft&Ve&et,   \M\ 
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I  easily  conceive  why  OrloflF  influences  the  Empress  of  all  the 
Rossias  ;  but  I  cannot  see  why  the  King  of  Prussia  should  be 
influenced  by  that  motive. 


LETTER  CCCCXI 

Blackheath,  July  2,  1767. 

My  Dear  Friend:  Though  I  have  had  no  letter  from  you 
since  my  last,  and  though  I  have  no  political  news  to  inform  you 
of,  I  write  this  to  acquaint  you  with  a  piece  of  Greenwich  news, 
which  I  believe  you  will  be  very  glad  of ;  I  am  sure  I  am.  Know 
then,  that  your  friend  Miss  Cockburne  was  happily  married,  three 
days  ago,  to  Mr.  Hamilton,  an  Irish  gentleman,  and  a  member 
of  that  Parliament,  with  an  estate  of  above  £2,000  a  year.  He 
settles  upon  her  <£600  jointure,  and  in  case  they  have  no  children, 
£1,500.  He  happened  to  be  by  chance  in  her  company  one  day 
here,  and  was  at  once  shot  •  dead  by  her  charms  ;  but  as  dead 
men  sometimes  walk,  he  walked  to  her  the  next  morning,  and 
tendered  her  his  person  and  his  fortune  ;  both  which,  taking  the 
one  with  the  other,  she  very  prudently  accepted,  for  his  person 
is  sixty  years  old. 

Ministerial  affairs  are  still  in  the  same  ridiculous  and  doubtful 
situation  as  when  I  wrote  to  you  last.  Lord  Chatham  will  neither 
hear  of,  nor  do  any  business,  but  lives  at  Hampstead,  and  rides 
about  the  heath  :  his  gout  is  said  to  be  fallen  upon  his  nerves. 
Your  provincial  secretary,  Conway,  quits  this  week,  and  returns 
to  the  army,  for  which  he  languished.  Two  Lords  are  talked  of 
to  succeed  him  ;  Lord  Egmont  and  Lord  Hillsborough  :  I  rather 
hope  the  latter.  Lord  North  ington  certainly  quits  this  week  ; 
but  nobody  guesses  who  is  to  succeed  him  as  President.  A 
thousand  other  changes  are  talked  of,  which  I  neither  believe, 
nor  reject. 

Poor  Harte  is  in  a  most  miserable  condition :  he  has  lost  one 
side  of  himself,  and  in  a  great  measure  his  speech  ;  notwithstand- 
ing which,  he  is  going  to  publish  his  divine  poems,  as  he  calls  them. 
I  am  sorry  for  it,  as  he  had  not  time  to  correct  them  before  this 
stroke,  nor  abilities  to  do  it  since,     God  bless,  you ! 
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LETTER  CCCCXII 

Blackheath,  July  9,  1767. 

My  Dear  Friend  :  I  have  received  yours  of  the  21st  past,  with 
the  enclosed  proposal  from  the  French  rJfugies,  for  a  subscription 
towards  building  them  un  temple.1  I  have  shown  it  to  the  very 
few  people  I  see,  but  without  the  least  success.  They  told  me 
(and  with  too  much  truth)  that  while  such  numbers  of  poor  were 
literally  starving  here  from  the  dearness  of  all  provisions,  they, 
could  not  think  of  sending  their  money  into  another  country,  for 
a  building  which  they  reckoned  useless.  In  truth,  I  never  knew 
such  misery  as  is  here  now ;  and  it  affects  both  the  hearts  and 
the  purses  of  those  who  have  either ;  for  my  own  part,  I 
never  gave  to  a  building  in  my  life ;  which  I  reckon  is  only 
giving  to  masons  and  carpenters,  and  the  treasurer  of  the  under- 
taking. 

Contrary  to  the  expectations  of  all  mankind  here,  everything 
still  continues  in  statu  quo.  General  Conway  has  been  desired  by 
the  King  to  keep  the  seals  till  he  has  found  a  successor  for  him, 
and  the  Lord  President  the  same.  Lord  Chatham  is  relapsed, 
and  worse  than  ever  :  he  sees  nobody,  and  nobody  sees  him  :  it  is 
said,  that  a  bungling  physician  has  checked  his  gout,  and  thrown 
it  upon  his  nerves  ;  which  is  the  worst  distemper  that  a  minister 
or  a  lover  can  have,  as  it  debilitates  the  mind  of  the  former,  and 
the  body  of  the  latter.  Here  is  at  present  an  interregnum. 
We  must  soon  see  what  order  will  be  produced  from  this  chaos. 
It  will  be  what  Lord  Bute  pleases. 

The  Electorate,2  I  believe,  will  find  the  want  of  Comte  Flem- 
ming ;  for  he  certainly  had  abilities ;  and  was  as  sturdy  and 
inexorable  as  a  Minister  at  the  head  of  the  finances  ought  always 
to  be.  When  you  see  Comtesse  Flemming,  which  I  suppose 
cannot  be  for  some  time,  pray  make  her  Lady  Chesterfield's  and 
my  compliments  of  condolence. 

You  say  that  Dresden  is  very  sickly ;  I  am  sure  London  is  at 
least  as  sickly  now,  for  there  reigns  an  epidemical  distemper,  called 
by  the  genteel  name  of  ['influenza.     It  is  a  little  fever,  of  which 

1  [Protestant  churches  are,  in  France,  called  temples.] 
3  [Of  Saxony.] 
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scarcely  anybody  dies ;  and  it  generally  goes  off  with  a  little 
looseness.  I  have  escaped  it,  I  believe,  by  being  here  :  God  keep 
you  from  all  distempers,  and  bless  you ! 


LETTER  CCCCXm 

London,  October  30,  1767. 

My  Dear  Friend  :  I  have  now  left  Blackheath,  till  the  next 
summer,  if  I  live  till  then ;  and  am  just  able  to  write,  which  is 
all  I  can  say,  for  I  am  extremely  weak,  and  have  in  a  great 
measure  lost  the  use  of  my  legs ;  I  hope  they  will  recover  both 
flesh  and  strength,  for  at  present  they  have  neither.  I  go  to  the 
Bath  next  week,  in  hopes  of  half  repairs  at  most ;  for  those  waters, 
I  am  sure,  will  not  prove  Medea's  kettle,  nor  les  eaux  de  Jouvence 
to  me ;  however,  I  shall  do  as  good  courtiers  do,  and  get  what  1 
can,  if  I  cannot  get  what  I  will.  I  send  you  no  politics,  for  here 
are  neither  politics  nor  ministers ;  Lord  Chatham  is  quiet  at 
Pynsent,  in  Somersetshire,  and  his  former  subalterns  do  nothing, 
so  that  nothing  is  done.  Whatever  places  or  preferments  are 
disposed  of,  come  evidently  from  Lord  Bute,  who  affects  to  be 
invisible  ;  and  who,  like  a  woodcock,  thinks  that  if  his  head  is 
but  hid,  he  is  not  seen  at  all. 

General  Pulteney  is  at  last  dead,  last  week,  worth  above  thir- 
teen hundred  thousand  pounds.  He  has  left  all  his  landed  estate, 
which  is  eight  and  twenty  thousand  pounds  a  year,  including  the 
Bradford  estate,  which  his  brother  had  smuggled  from  that  ancient 
family,  to  a  cousin-german.  He  has  left  two  hundred  thousand 
pounds,,  in  the  funds,  to  Lord  Darlington,1  who  was  his  next 
nearest  relation  ;  and  at  least  twenty  thousand  pounds  in  various 
legacies.  If  riches  alone  could  make  people  happy,  the  last  two 
proprietors  of  this  immense  wealth  ought  to  have  been  so,  but 
they  never  were. 

God  bless  you,  and  send  you  good  health,,  which  is  better  than 
all  the  riches  in  the  world ! 

1  [Henry  Vane,  second  Earl  of  Darlington.] 
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LETTER  CCCCXIV 

LoMDON,  November  3,  1767. 

My  Dear  Friend  :  Your  last  letter  brought  me  but  a  scurvy 
account  of  your  health.  For  the  headaches  you  complain  of, 
I  will  venture  to  prescribe  a  remedy,  which,  by  experience,  I 
found  a  specific,  when  I  was  extremely  plagued  with  them.  It 
is  either  to  chew  ten  grains  of  rhubarb  every  night  going  to  bed  : 
or,  what  I  think  rather  better,  to  take,  immediately  before  dinner, 
a  couple  of  rhubarb  pills,  of  five  grains  each ;  by  which  means  it 
mixes  with  the  aliments,  and  will,  by  degrees,  keep  your  body 
gently  open.  I  do  it  to  this  day,  and  find  great  good  by  it.  As 
you  seem  to  dread  the  approach  of  a  German  winter,  I  would 
advise  you  to  write  to  General  Conway,  for  leave  of  absence  for 
the  three  rigorous  winter  months,  which  I  daresay  will  not  be 
refused.  If  you  choose  a  worse  climate,  you  may  come  to  Lon- 
don ;  but  if  you  choose  a  better  and  a  warmer,  you  may  go  to 
Nice  en  Provence,  where  Sir  William  Stanhope  is  gone  to  pass 
his  winter,  who,  I  am  sure,  will  be  extremely  glad  of  your  com- 
pany there. 

I  go  to  the  Bath  next  Saturday.  Utinam  ne  frustra.  God 
bless  you ! 

LETTER  CCCCXV 

Bath,  December  19,  1767. 

My  Dear  Friend  :  Yesterday  I  received  your  letter  of  the 
29th  past,  and  am  very  glad  to  find  that  you  are  well  enough  to 
think  that  you  may  perhaps  stand  the  winter  at  Dresden  ;  but 
if  you  do,  pray  take  care  to  keep  both  your  body  and  your  limbs 
exceedingly  warm. 

As  to  my  own  health,  it  is,  in  general,  as  good  as  I  could 
expect  it,  at  my  age  ;  I  have  a  good  stomach,  a  good  digestion, 
and  sleep  well ;  but  find  that  I  shall  never  recover  the  free  use 
of  my  legs,  which  are  now  full  as  weak  as  when  I  first  came 
hither. 

You  ask  me  questions  concerning  Lord  Chatham,  which  neither 
I,  nor,  I  believe,  anybody  but  himself  can  answer;  k<yw«N*x,>V. 
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will  tell  you  all  that  I  do  know,  and  all  that  I  guess,  concerning 
him.  This  time  twelvemonth  he  was  here,  and  in  good  health 
and  spirits,  except  now  and  then  some  little  twinges  of  the  gout 
We  saw  one  another  four  or  five  times,  at  our  respective  houses ; 
but  for  these  last  eight  months,  he  has  been  absolutely  invisible 
to  his  most  intimate  friends,  les  sous  Ministres  :  he  would  receive 
no  letters,  nor  so  much  as  open  any  packet  about  business. 

His  physician,  Dr.  Addington,  as  I  am  told,  had,  very  igno- 
rantly,  checked  a  coming  fit  of  the  gout,  and  scattered  it  about 
his  body;  and  it  fell  particularly  upon  his  nerves,  so  that  he 
continues  exceedingly  vapourish ;  and  would  neither  see  nor 
speak  to  anybody,  while  he  was  here.  I  sent  him  my  compli- 
ments, and  asked  leave  to  wait  upon  him ;  but  he  sent  me  word, 
that  he  was  too  ill  to  see  anybody  whatsoever.  I  met  him 
frequently  taking  the  air  in  his  post-chaise,  and  he  looked  very 
well.  He  set  out  from  hence  for  London,  last  Tuesday  ;  but 
what  to  do,  whether  to  resume,  or  finally  to  resign  the  Ad- 
ministration, God  knows ;  conjectures  are  various.  In  one  of 
our  conversations  here,  this  time  twelvemonth,  I  desired  him  to 
secure  you  a  seat  in  the  new  Parliament ;  he  assured  me  that 
he  would,  and,  I  am  convinced,  very  sincerely  ;  he  said  even 
that  he  would  make  it  his  own  affair ;  and  desired  that  I  would 
give  myself  no  more  trouble  about  it.  Since  that,  I  have  heard 
no  more  of  it ;  which  made  me  look  out  for  some  venal  borough : 
and  I  spoke  to  a  borough-jobber,  and  offered  five  and  twenty 
hundred  pounds  for  a  secure  seat  in  Parliament ;  but  he  laughed 
at  my  offer,  and  said,  that  there  was  no  such  thing  as  a  borough 
to  be  had  now,  for  that  the  rich  East  and  West  Indians  had 
secured  them  all,  at  the  rate  of  three  thousand  pounds  at  least ; 
but  many  at  four  thousand,  and  two  or  three  that  he  knew,  at 
five  thousand.  This,  I  confess,  has  vexed  me  a  good  deal,  and 
made  me  the  more  impatient  to  know  whether  Lord  Chatham 
had  done  anything  in  it ;  which  I  shall  know  when  I  go  to  town, 
as  I  propose  to  do  in  about  a  fortnight ;  and  as  soon  as  I  know 
it  you  shall.  To  tell  you  truly  what  I  think — I  doubt,  from  all 
this  nervous  disorder,  that  Lord  Chatham  is  hors  de  combat,  as  a 
Minister ;  but  do  not  even  hint  this  to  anybody.  God  bless 
you! 
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LETTER  CGCCXVI 

Bath,  December  27,  1767. 
En  nova  progenies  / 

My  Dear  Friend  :  The  outlines  of  a  new  Ministry  are  now 
declared,  but  they  are  not  yet  quite  filled  up  ;  it  was  formed  by 
the  Duke  of  Bedford.  Lord  Gower  is  made  President  of  the 
Council,  Lord  Sandwich  Postmaster,  Lord  Hillsborough  Secre- 
tary of  State,  for  America  only,  Mr.  Rigby  Vice-Treasurer  of 
Ireland  General  Conway  is  to  keep  the  seals  a  fortnight  longer, 
and  then  to  surrender  them  to  Lord  Weymouth.  It  is  very 
uncertain  whether  the  Duke  of  Grafton  is  to  continue  at  the 
head  of  the  Treasury  or  not  ;  but,  in  my  private  opinion,  George 
Grenville  will  very  soon  be  there.  Lord  Chatham  seems  to  be 
out  of  the  question,  and  is  at  his  repurchased  house  at  Hayes, 
where  he  will  not  see  a  mortal.  It  is  yet  uncertain  whether 
Lord  Shelburne  is  to  keep  his  place  ;  if  not,  Lord  Sandwich 
they  say  is  to  succeed  him.  All  the  Rockingham  people  are 
absolutely  excluded.  Many  more  changes  must  necessarily  be, 
but  no  more  are  yet  declared.  It  seems  to  be  a  resolution  taken 
by  somebody  that  Ministers  are  to  be  annual. 

Sir  George  Macartney  is  next  week  to  be  married  to  Lady 
Jane  Stuart,  Lord  Bute's  second  daughter. 

I  never  knew  it  so  cold  in  my  life  as  it  is  now,  and  with  a 
very  deep  snow ;  by  which,  if  it  continues,  I  may  be  snow-bound 
here  for  God  knows  how  long,  though  I  proposed  leaving  this 
place  the  latter  end  of  the  week. 

Poor  Harte  is  very  ill  here ;  he  mentions  you  often,  and  with 
great  affection.     God  bless  you  ! 

When  I  know  more  you  shall. 

LETTER  CCCCXVII 

London,  January  29,  1768. 

My  Dear  Friend  :  Two  days  ago  I  received  your  letter  of 
the  8th.  I  wish  you  had  gone  a  month  or  six  weeks  sooner  to 
Basle,  that  you  might  have  escaped  the  excessive  cold,  of  the 
most  severe  winter  that  I  believe  was  ever  knowtv,      ft,  w&r 
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gealed  both  my  body  and  my  mind,  and  scarcely  left  me  the 
power  of  thinking.  A  great  many  here,  both  in  town  and 
country,  have  perished  by  the  frost,  and  been  lost  in  the  snow. 
You  have  heard,  no  doubt,  of  the  changes  at  court,  by  which 
you  have  got  a  new  Provincial,  Lord  Weymouth;  who  has 
certainly  good  parts,  and,  as  I  am  informed,  speaks  very  well 
in  the  House  of  Lords,  but  I  believe  he  has  no  application. 
Lord  Chatham  is  at  his  house  at  Hayes,  but  sees  no  mortal. 
Some  say  that  he  has  a  fit  of  the  gout,  which  would  probably 
do  him  good :  but  many  think  that  his  worst  complaint  is  in  his 
head,  which  I  am  afraid  is  too  true.  Were  he  well,  I  am  sure 
he  would  realise  the  promise  he  made  me  concerning  you ;  but, 
however,  in  that  uncertainty,  I  am  looking  out  for  any  chance 
borough ;  and  if  I  can  find  one,  I  promise  you  I  will  bid  like  a 
chapman  for  it,  as  I  should  be  very  sorry  that  you  were  not  in 
the  next  Parliament.  I  do  not  see  any  probability  of  any  va- 
cancy in  a  foreign  commission  in  a  better  climate  ;  Mr.  Hamilton 
at  Naples,  Sir  Horace  Mann  at  Florence,  and  George  Pitt  at 
Turin,  do  not  seem  likely  to  make  one.  And  as  for  changing 
your  foreign  department  for  a  domestic  one,  it  would  not  be 
in  my  power  to  procure  you  one  ;  and  you  would  become  d'6v6que 
meunier,  and  gain  nothing  in  point  of  climate,  by  changing  a 
bad  one  for  another  full  as  bad,  if  not  worse ;  and  a  worse  I 
believe  is  not  than  ours.  I  have  always  had  better  health  abroad 
than  at  home ;  and  if  the  tattered  remnant  of  my  wretched  life 
were  worth  my  care,  I  would  have  been  in  the  south  of  France 
long  ago.  I  continue  very  lame  and  weak,  and  despair  of  ever 
recovering  any  strength  in  my  legs.  I  care  very  little  about  it. 
At  my  age,  every  man  must  have  his  share  of  physical  ills  of 
one  kind  or  another ;  and  mine,  thank  God,  are  not  very  painful. 
God  bless  you  \ 

LETTER  CCCCXVIII 

London,  March  ia,  1768. 

My  Dear  Fribn*  :  The  day  after  I  received  your  letter  of  the 
21st  past,  I  wrote  to  Lord  Weymouth,  as  you  desired;  and  I 
send  you  his  answer  enclosed,  from  which  (though  I  have  not 
heard  from  him  since)  I  take  ft.  fot  granted,  audi  so  may  you,  that 
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his  silence  signifies  his  Majesty's  consent  to  your  request.  Your 
complicated  complaints  give  me  great  uneasiness,  and  the  more, 
as  I  am  convinced  that  the  Montpellier  physicians  have  mistaken 
a  material  part  of  your  case ;  as  indeed  all  the  physicians  here 
did,  except  Dr.  Maty.  In  my  opinion,  you  have  no  gout,  but  a 
very  scorbutic  and  rheumatic  habit  of  body,  which  should  be 
treated  in  a  very  different  manner  from  the  gout ;  and,  as  I 
pretend  .to  be  a  very  good  quack,  at  least,  I  would  prescribe  to 
you  a  strict  milk  diet,  with  the  seeds,  such  as  rice,  sago,  barley, 
millet,  etc.,  for  the  three  summer  months  at  least,  and  without 
ever  tasting  wine.  If  climate  signifies  anything  (in  which,  by 
the  way,  I  have  very  little  faith),  you  are,  in  my  mind,  in  the 
finest  climate  in  the  world ;  neither  too  hot  nor  too  cold,  and 
always  clear ;  you  are  with  the  gayest  people  living ;  be  gay  with 
them,  and  do  not  wear  out  your  eyes  with  reading  at  home. 
L' ennui  is  the  English  distemper ;  and  a  very  bad  one  it  is,  as  1 
find  by  every  day's  experience  ;  for  my  deafness  deprives  me  of  the 
only  rational  pleasure  that  I  can  have  at  my  age,  which  is  society ; 
so  that  I  read  my  eyes  out  every  day,  that  I  may  not  hang  myself. 
You  will  not  be  in  this  Parliament,  at  least  not  at  the  begin- 
ning of  it.  I  relied  too  much  upon  Lord  Chatham's  promise 
above  a  year  ago  at  Bath.  He  desired  that  I  would  leave  it  to 
him  ;  that  he  would  make  it  his  own  affair,  and  give  it  in  charge 
to  the  Duke  of  Grafton,  whose  province  it  was  to  make  the 
parliamentary  arrangement.  This  I  depended  upon,  and  I  think 
with  reason ;  but,  since  that,  Lord  Chatham  has  neither  seen  nor 
spoken  to  anybody,  and  has  been  in  the  oddest  way  in  the  world. 
I  have  sent  to  the  Duke  of  Grafton,  to  know  if  Lord  Chatham 
had  either  spoken  or  sent  to  him  about  it ;  but  he  assured  me 
that  he  had  done  neither:  that  all  was  full,  or  rather  running 
over,  at  present :  but  that,  if  he  could  crowd  you  in  upon  a 
vacancy,  he  would  do  it  with  great  pleasure.  I  am  extremely 
sorry  for  this  accident ;  for  I  am  of  a  very  different  opinion  from 
you,  about  being  in  Parliament,  as  no  man  can  be  of  consequence 
in  this  country,  who  is  not  in  it ;  and,  though  one  may  not  speak 
like  a  Lord  Mansfield  or  a  Lord  Chatham,  one  may  make  a  very 
good  figure  in  a  second  rank.  Locus  est  et  plmibus  umbri*.  I 
do  not  pretend  to  give  you  any  account  of  the  present  state  of 
this  country,  or  Ministry,  not  knowing  x»x  ^a&ss&&%  \V  \ss«y#&&~ 
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God  bless  you,  and  send  you  health,  which  is  the   first  and 
greatest  of  all  blessings ! 


LETTER  CCCCXIX 

London,  March  15,  1768. 

My  Dear  Friend  :  This  letter  is  supplemental  to  my  last. 
This  morning  Lord  Weymouth  very  civilly  sent  Mr.  Wood,  his 
first  commis,  to  tell  me,  that  the  King  very  willingly  gave  you 
leave  of  absence  from  your  post  for  a  year,  for  the  recovery  of 
your  health  ;  but  then  added,  that  as  the  Court  of  Vienna  was 
tampering  with  that  of  Saxony,  which  it  seems  our  court  is  de- 
sirous to  contrequarrer,  it  might  be  necessary  to  have  in  the 
interim  a  Chargt  d Affaires  at  Dresden,  with  a  defalcation  out 
of  your  appointments  of  forty  shillings  a  day,  till  your  return,  if 
I  would  agree  to  it.  I  told  him  that  1  consented  to  both  the 
proposals,  upon  condition,  that  at  your  return  you  should  have 
the  character  and  the  pay  of  Plenipotentiary  added  to  your 
present  character  and  pay ;  and  that  I  would  completely  make 
up  to  you  the  defalcation  of  the  forty  shillings  a  day.  He  posi- 
tively engaged  for  it :  and  added,  that  he  knew  that  it  would  be 
willingly  agreed  to.  Thus  I  think  I  have  made  a  good  bargain 
for  you,  though  but  an  indifferent  one  for  myself:  but  that  is 
what  I  never  minded  in  my  life.  You  may,  therefore,  depend 
upon  receiving  from  me  the  full  of  this  defalcation,  when,  and 
how  you  please,  independently  of  your  usual  annual  refreshment, 
which  I  will  pay  to  Monsieur  Larpent,  whenever  you  desire  it. 
In  the  meantime,  Cura  ut  valeas. 

The  person  whom  Mr.  Wood  intimated  to  me  would  be  the 
Charge^  d' Affaires  during  your  absence,  is  one  Mr.  Keith,  the  son 
of  that  Mr.  Keith  who  was  formerly  Minister  in  Russia. 

LETTER  CCCCXX 

London,  April  12,  1768. 

My  Dear  Friend  :   I  received,  yesterday,  your  letter  of  the 
1st ;   in  which  you  do  not  mention  the  state  of  your  health, 
which  I  desire  you  vr\\\  do  fot  \X^  fobure. 
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-  I  believe  you  have  guessed  the  true  reason  of  Mr*  Keith's 
mission ;  which  is,  to  give  a  Scotchman  something  to  eat  for  the 
present;  but  by  a  whisper  that  I  have  since  heard,  Keith  is 
rather  inclined  to  go  to  Turin,  as  Chargb  df Affaires.  I  forgot  to 
tell  you,  in  my  last,  that  I  was  most  positively  assured,  that  the 
instant  you  return  to  Dresden,  Keith  should  decamp.  I  am 
persuaded  that  they  will  keep  their  words  with  me,  as  there  is 
no  one  reason  in  the  world  why  they  should  not.  I  will  send 
your  annual  to  Mr.  Larpent,  in  a  fortnight,  and  pay  the  forty 
shillings  a  day  quarterly,  if  there  should  be  occasion ;  for,  in  my 
own  private  opinion,  there  will  be  no  Chargb  d Affaires  sent.  I 
agree  with  you,  that  point  d' argent,  point  d'Allemand,  as  was  used 
to  be  said,  and  not  without  more  reason,  of  the  Swiss  ;  but,  as  we 
have  neither  the  inclination  nor  (I  fear)  the  power  to  give  sub- 
sidies, the  court  of  Vienna  can  give  good  things  that  cost  them 
nothing,  as  Archbishoprics,  Bishoprics,  besides  corrupting  their 
Ministers  and  Favourites  with  places. 

Elections  here  have  been  carried  to  a  degree  of  frenzy 
hitherto  unheard  of ;  that  for  the  town  of  Northampton  has  cost 
the  contending  parties  at  least  thirty  thousand  pounds  a  side,  and 
George  Selwyn  has  sold  his  borough  of  Luggershall,  to  two  mem- 
bers, for  nine  thousand  pounds.  As  soon  as  Wilkes  had  lost  his 
election  for  the  city,  he  set  up  for  the  county  of  Middlesex,  and 
carried  it  hollow,  as  the  jockeys  say.  Here  were  great  mobs  and 
riots  upon  that  occasion,  and  most  of  the  windows  in  town  broke, 
that  had  no  lights  for  Wilkes  and  liberty,  who  were  thought  to  be 
inseparable.  He  will  appear,  the  20th  of  this  month,  in  the 
Court  of  Kings  Bench,  to  receive  his  sentence  ;  and  then  great 
riots  are  again  expected,  and  probably  will  happen.  God  bless 
you ! 


LETTER  CCCCXXI 

Bath,  October  17,  1768. 

My  Dear  Friend  :  Your  two  last  letters,  to  myself  and  Gre- 
venkop,  have  alarmed  me  extremely  ;  but  I  comfort  myself  a 
little,  by  hoping  ^that  you,  like  all  people  who  suffer,  think 
yourself  worse  'than "you x  are.      A  dropsy  nev«t  wast&fc*  v*  ^sj^- 
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denly ;  and  I  flatter  myself,  that  it  fa  only  that  gouty  or  rh 
matic  humour,  which  has  plagued  you  so  long,  that  has  occasion*, 
the  temporary  swelling  of  your  legs.  Above  forty  years  ago,  after 
a  violent  fever,  my  legs  were  swelled  as  much  as  you  •describe 
yours  to  be ;  I  immediately  thought  that  I  had  a  dropsy  ;  but 
the  Faculty  assured  me,  that  my  complaint  was  only  the  -effect 
of  my  fever,  and  would  soon  be  cured ;  and  they  said  true. 
Pray  let  your  amanuensis,  whoever  he  may  be,  write  an  account 
regularly  once  a  week,  either  to  Grevenkop  or  myself,  for  that 
is  the  same  thing,  of  the  state  of  your  health. 

1  sent  you,  in  four  successive  letters,  as  much  of  the  Duchess 
of  Somerset's  snuff  as  a  letter  could  well  convey  to  you.  Have 
you  received  all  or  any  of  them  ?  and  have  they  done  you  any 
good  ?  Though,  in  your  present  condition,  you  cannot  go  into 
company,  1  hope  you  have  some  acquaintances  that  come  and  sit 
with  you ;  for  if  originally  it  was  not  good  for  man  to  be  alone, 
it  is  much  worse  for  a  sick  man  to  be  so  ;  he  thinks  too  much  of 
his  distemper  and  magnifies  it.  Some  men  of  learning  amongst 
the  Ecclesiastics,  I  daresay,  would  be  glad  to  sit  with  you ;  and 
you  could  give  them  as  good  as  they  brought. 

Poor  Harte,  who  is  here  still,  is  in  a  most  miserable  condi- 
tion :  he  has  entirely  lost  the  use  of  his  left  side,  and  can  hardly 
speak  intelligibly.  I  was  with  him  yesterday.  He  inquired 
after  you  with  great  affection,  and  was  in  the  utmost  concern 
when  I  showed  him  your  letter. 

My  own  health  is  as  it  has  been  ever  since  I  was  here  last 
year.  I  am  neither  well  nor  ill,  but  unwell.  I  have  in  a  manner 
lost  the  use  of  my  legs ;  for  though  I  can  make  a  shift  to  crawl 
upon  even  ground  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  I  cannot  go  up  or 
down  stairs,  unless  supported  by  a  servant 

God  bless  you,  and  grant  you  a  speedy  recovery  ! 1 

1  [No  recovery,  speedy  or  tardy,  was  in  store  for  Mr.  Stanhope.  He  died  on 
November  16,  1768.J 
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Adamus  Ad  ami,  some  important  anecdotes  concerning  Treaty  of  Munster 
not  contained  in,  i.  195  n. 

Addison,  Joseph,  his  Cato  quoted,  i.  34  n.,  53 ;  his  good  sense  in  literature 
commended,  ii.  33 ;  his  Remarks  on  Several  Parts  of  Italy  said  to  be 
derived  from  Alberti's  book  on  Italy,  ii.  38  n. 

Adulation,  Mr.  Stanhope  not  lavish  in,  ii.  359. 

Advice,  Lord  Chesterfield  gives,  as  an  indulgent  friend,  rather  than  a  mentor* 
i.  151,  359,  383 ;  gives,  rather  than  enforces  submission  to  authority,  L 
383 ;  it  is  seldom  welcome,  i.  200 ;  Lord  Chesterfield's  is  given  with 
weight  of  authority,  but  is  dictated  by  affection,  ii.  273. 

Affection,  natural,  Lord  Chesterfield's  opinion  of,  i.  193. 

Africa,  its  principal  parts,  i.  116. 

Albani,  Cardinal,  letter  of  introduction  to,  must  be  at  once  presented  by  Mr. 
Stanhope,  i.  346  n. ;  further  reference  to  letter,  i.  377. 

Albemarle,  Lord,  his  house  in  Paris  little  frequented  by  the  French,  ii.  98; 
writes  that  he  has  few  visits  from  Mr.  Stanhope,  ii.  103  ;  sends  a  pane- 
gyric of  Mr.  Stanhope,  ii.  112 ;  Mr.  Stanhope  employed  in  bureau  of, 
ii.  122 ;  is  treated  by,  with  some  reserve,  ii.  178 ;  is  attacks  to  his 
embassy,  ii.  184  n. ;  his  honours  due  to  his  excellent  manners,  ii.  235 ; 
he  is  thanked  by  Lord  Chesterfield  for  kindness  to  Mr.  Stanhope,  ii. 
256. 

Alberti,  his  Discrizione  di  tutta  V Italia,  said  to  be  the  foundation  of  Addison's 
Remarks  on  Italy,  ii.  38  n. 

Alexander  VI.,  Pope,  his  career  should  be  studied,  i.  235 ;  his  extreme 
wickedness,  i.  236. 

Algarotti,  Comte,  a  letter  of  introduction  to,  i.  297  ». 

Allen,  Lady,  her  house  at  Greenwich,  ii.  350  n. ;  an  "  excellent  and  warm 
puff,"  ii.  350. 

Alsace  and  Lorraine,  suggested  prospect  of  the  provinces  of,  being  taken 
from  France,  ii.  456. 
'  Ambition,  commendable  and  mistaken,  i.  80 ;   "  to  excel  in  everything  " 
expected  from  Mr.  Stanhope,  i.  117. 

Amphitryon,  lines  quoted  from  Dryden's,  ii.  121. 

Ancre,  Margchale  d',  executed  for  having  governed  Mary  of  Medicis  by 
witchcraft,  ii.  227  n. 

vol.  ii.— 31  (481) 
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Anson,  Lord,  takes  command  of  expedition,  ii.  382. 

Application  ensures  excellence  in  everything  but  poetry,  ii.  56. 

Archbishop  of  Paris  (Christophe  de  Beaumont),  ii.  201  n. 

Architecture,  Palladio's  book  on,  i.  350,  381 ;  the  art  of  good  manners  dis- 
cussed under  the  figure  of  architectural  art,  i.  396. 

Ariosto,  declared  to  be  a  great  poet,  "  if  fancy,  imagination  and  description 
make  one,"  ii.  31 ;  Lord  Chesterfield  is  "  by  no  means  sure  "  that  Homer 
is  superior  to,  in  respect  to  invention,  ii.  211. 

Aristippus  on  the  advantage  of  learning,  i.  37. 

Arm-chairs,  ceremonial  importance  of,  ii.  182  *. 

Asia,  geographical  description  of,  i.  no,  114. 

Aspinwall,  Mr.  Stanhope,  a  distant  relative  of  Lord  Chesterfield,  in  Duke  of 
Newcastle's  office  in  Hanover,  ii.  244  n. ;  offers  to  secure  lodgings  for 
Mr.  Stanhope,  ii.  244. 

Astronomy,  Lord  Chesterfield  advises  study  of,  i.  298. 

Attention  ensures  memory,  i.  89 ;  lack  of,  amounts  to  madness,  i.  95  ;  neces- 
sity of,  enforced,  i.  138 ;  lack  of,  censured,  i.  145  ;  presence  of,  ensures 
acquisition  of  real  knowledge,  i.  117,  139,  152  ;  is  necessary  in  pursuit 
of  pleasure,  as  in  study,  i.  186 ;  is  dictated  by  politeness,  ii.  232 ;  ab- 
sence of,  denotes  a  frivolous  mind,  ii.  296. 

Atterbury,  Francis,  Bishop  of  Rochester,  biographical  note  on,  ii.  280. 

Attic  salt,  a  powdering  of,  desired  for  Mr.  Stanhope,  i.  167 ;  is  pronounced 
absent  from  the  new  French  cuisine  du  Parnasse,  ii.  95. 

Avaux,  D\  excellence  of  his  business  letters,  ii.  186. 

Awkwardness  in  manner,  expressions,  etc.,  to  be  avoided,  i.  94,  96;  is  dis- 
played by  the  obscure  on  first  acquaintance  with  court,  i.  228 ;  Mr. 
Lyttleton  an  instance  of,  i.  367  n.,  396 ;  is  especially  shocking  to  Lord 
Chesterfield,  i.  395  ;  always  excites  ridicule,  i.  403. 

B. 

Babiole,  Lord  Chesterfield's  house  at  Blackheath,  ii.  127  n. 

Bachelor,  Old,  Congreve's,  Noll  Bluffs  sentiments  quoted  from,  regarding 

the  Gazette,  ii.  314  n. 
Barbeyrac,  Jean,  praise  of,  for  translation  into  French  of  Grotius'  De  Jure 

Belli  et  Pads  and  Puffendorf  s  Jus  Gentium,  ii.  214  n. 
Bath,  Lord,  Lord  Chesterfield  reports  that  his  death  and  will  are  subjects  of 

general  conversation,  ii.  432. 
Boyle,  Pierre,  his  Dictionary  commended,  i.  192 ;  biographical  note  on, 

i.  192. 
Beaufort,  Monsieur  de,  his  weakness  and  want  of  judgment  as  a  popular 

leader,  i.  264. 
Beckford,  William,  twice  Lord  Mayor  of  London,  ii.  420  n. 
Bellegarde,  L'Abbe*  de,  Lord  Chesterfield  commends  his  VArt  de  plaire  dans 

la  conversation,  i.  150,  200 ;  biographical  note  respecting,  i.  150. 
Bentivoglio,  his  excellence  as  historian,  ii.  32  n. 
Berkeley,  George,  Bishop  of  Cloyne,  speculative  reasonings  of,  concerning 

non-existence  of  matter,  i.  272  n. 
Berkenrode,  Madame  de,  jocose  inquiries  about  her  place  in  Mr.  Stanhope's 

affections,  ii.  106. 
Berlin,  splendour  of  court  of,  i.  301 ;  Mr.  Stanhope's  first  appearance  there 

on  "  the  great  stage  of  the  world,"  i.  305  ;  thorough  acquaintance  with 

Prussian  government — civil,  military  and  ecclesiastical — expected  of  Mr. 

Stanhope  while  staying  at,  v.  \lq  \  tV\&  co\itt  of,  pronounced  that  of  the 
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ablest  prince  in  Europe,  i.  311,  ii.  320;  Mr.  Stanhope's  reception  at,  i. 
318  ;  Mr.  Stanhope  to  be  present  at  carnival  at,  ii.  245,  313,  319  ;  Lord 
Chesterfield's  known  admiration  for  his  Prussian  Majesty  should  ensure 
for  Mr.  Stanhope  a  good  reception  at,  ii.  321 ;  visit  of  Austrians  to, 
under  General  Haddick,  ii.  365. 

Bernis,  Cardinal  de,  biographical  note  of,  ii.  402 ;  his  poems  induce  Lord 
Chesterfield  to  pronounce  him  a  puppy,  ii.  402. 

Bibliomania,  Mr.  Stanhope  warned  against,  ii.  41. 

Bielefeldt,  Baron,  biographical  note  on,  ii.  433  ;  his  Letters  said  to  contain 
notorious  lies,  ii.  433. 

Black  heath,  drawing  of  Mr.  Stanhope  to  be  hung  in  gallery  at,  ii..  55  ;  Lord 
Chesterfield's  house  at,  ii.  127  n. ;  an  extraordinary  promise  of  fruit  at, 
ii.  409. 

Blot,  Madame  de,  biographical  notice  of,  ii.  140 ;  facetious  allusion  to  Mr. 
Stanhope's  supposed  gallantry  towards,  ii.  149,  162,  166,  177. 

Boar,  wild,  killed  by  Mr.  Stanhope,  ii.  319. 

Boccage,  Madame  de,  biographical  note  on,  ii.  98  ;  reports  favourably  of  Mr. 
Stanhope,  ii.  98. 

Boileau,  his  comparison  between  Virgil  and  Tasso,  ii.  30. 

Bolingbroke,  Lord,  Lord  Chesterfield  quotes  his  Idea  of  a  Patriot  King,  i. 
335  *• ;  says  of  him  that  he  joins  deep  erudition  to  elegant  manners,  i. 
397  ;  refers  to  the  elegance  of  his  writing,  i.  413,  ii.  131,  205  ;  writes  of 
his  character  and  history,  i.  413  ;  and  of  his  Remarks  on  the  History  of 
England  from  the  Minutes  of  Sir  Humphrey  Oldcastle  (giving  the  name, 
inaccurately,  as  Sir  John  Oldcastle),  ii.  102  n. ;  mentions  his  book  on  the 
Use  of  History  (Letters  to  Lord  Hyde),  ii.  205  n. ;  his  philosophical  works, 
ii.  320 ;  and  his  skill  as  a  conversationalist,  ii.  325. 

Books,  companionship  of,  Lord  Chesterfield's  chief  pleasure  in  later  life,  i. 
153  ;  rare  and  curious,  much  prized  by  Mr.  Stanhope,  i.  298,  ii.  41 ;  his 
collection  of,  sent  to  Lord  Chesterfield's  library,  ii.  51. 

Borghese,  the  Princes,  jocose  reference  to,  ii.  171  n,,  200. 

Bos,  L'Abbe"  de,  his  Reflexions  sur  la  Poesie  et  la  Peinture,  ii.  464. 

Bougeant,  Pere,  biographical  note  on,  i.  195  ;  Lord  Chesterfield  advises  Mr. 
Stanhope  to  read  his  Histoire  du  Traite  de  Munster,  i.  195  ;  speaks  of 
his  book  as  the  best  on  the  subject,  i.  218  ;  commends  his  work  on  the 
Treaty  of  Westphalia,  i.  233. 

Bou hours,  Pere  de,  biographical  note  on,  i.  169 ;  his  book,  Maniere  de  bien 
penser  sur  les  ouvrages  d'Esprit,  commended,  i.  169,  200,  ii.  33  ;  Lord 
Chesterfield  pronounces  "  well  worth  your  reading  "  his  work,  Les  Entre- 
tiens  (TAriste  et  d' Eugene  sur  les  Devises,  ii.  322. 

Breeding,  good,  Lord  Chesterfield's  views  on,  i.  35,  45,  87,  93,  102,  196  ;  he 
urges  Mr.  Stanhope  to  exhibit,  when  dining  with  Lord  Orrery,  i.  128 ; 
pronounces,  an  absolute  necessity  for  Mr.  Stanhope,  i.  128,  180,  213,  ii. 
291 ;  defines,  as  the  natural  result  of  common  sense  and  common  observa- 
tion, i.  146 ;  discusses  local  differences  in  exhibition  of,  i.  177  ;  is  anxious 
that  Mr.  Stanhope  should  show,  at  Berlin,  i.  306  ;  again  urges  its  import- 
ance, i.  325 ;  quotes  a  definition  of,  i.  386 ;  remarks  that  familiar  intercourse 
should  not  lessen  its  display,  i.  389  ;  urges,  at  length,  its  great  import- 
ance, i.  393 ;  holds  that  observation  and  usage  can  alone  give  the  last 
delicate  touches  of,  ii.  18  ;  observes  that  it  often  passes  for  good  nature, 
ii.  273 ;  speaks  of  that  displayed  by  the  Duke  of  Ormond  as  gaining  for 
him,  in  spite  of  his  weakness,  great  popularity,  ii.  280 ;  insists  that  it 
must  be  shown  towards  those  who  dislike,  slight  and  injure  one,  ii.  294 
and  that  it  is  the  best  security  against  ill  matvtvw^  oi  q^ms%>  v\.  >f». 
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Bruhl,  Comte,  Lord  Chesterfield  supposes  him  weary  of  exile  in  Poland,  ii. 
401 ;  declares  him  much  in  fashion  in  London,  ii.  441. 

Bruyere,  de  la,  biographical  note  on,  i.  260;  his  Carac teres  recommended  to 
Mr.  Stanhope's  careful  perusal,  i.  260 ;  his  bon  mot  concerning  diffidence 
quoted,  ii.  57,  114,  284,  345  ;  his  remarks  to  be  compared  with  one's  per- 
sonal experience,  ii.  159. 

Buffier,  Pere,  biographical  note  on,  ii.  213  ;  his  Grammar,  ii.  213. 

Bullfinch,  Mr.  Stanhope's,  Sir  Charles  Williams'  ode  on,  i.  239  n. 

Burlington,  third  Earl,  Lord  Chesterfield  holds  that  he  lessened  himself  by 
interest  in  mechanical  architecture,  i.  381  n. 

Burnet,  Gilbert,  Bishop  of  Salisbury,  biographical  note  on,  i.  170 ;  reference 
to  his  Travels  in  Switzerland,  i.  170  n. 

Busbequius,  Lord  Chesterfield  reads  his  book  on  a  period  of  Turkish  history, 
ii.  311. 

Bussy,  Comte  de,  Letters  of,  commended  as  models,  i.  171  n. 

Bute,  Lord,  irresolution  and  timidity  of,  ii.  445  ;  paper  war  against,  conducted 
with  fury  and  scurrility,  ii.  446  ;  Lord  Chesterfield  remarks  of  him,  u  Like 
old  Dayrolles  and  yourself,  il  laisse  faire,"  ii.  455  ;  outwits  Mr.  Pitt  into 
a  peerage  and  political  exile,  ii.  460. 

C. 

Calendar,  Lord  Chesterfield's  bill  for  reforming,  ii.  122 ;   more  particular 

account  of,  ii.  129. 
C allures,  Francois  de,  Lord  Chesterfield  refers  with  approval  to  letters  of, 

i.  215  n. 
Calprenede,  Seigneur  de  la,  biographical  note  on,  ii.  229 ;  Lord  Chesterfield 

says  of  his  Cassandra  Abridged,  "  I  am  sure  it  cannot  be  too  much 

abridged,"  ii.  229  ;  compares  his  Juba  with  the  romantic  history  of  the 

King  of  Prussia,  ii.  394. 
Capello,  Monsieur,  a  letter  of  introduction  to,  i.  318,  320;  his  sense  and 

knowledge  and  great  experience  of  business,  i.  385. 
Capitals,  the  best  of  all  things  to  be  found  in,  i.  375. 
Cardinals,  their  number,  title,  election,  etc.,  i.  112. 
Carlos,  Don,  Lord  Chesterfield  cites  the  historical  novel  of,  by  the  Abbe  de 

St.  Real,  i.  82  n. 
Carniola,  Mr.  Stanhope  writes  an  account  of,  i.  380 ;  his  ill  health  in,  ii.  161. 
Carving  regarded  as  a  matter  deserving  attention,  i.  269,  ii.  89,  118. 
Case,  Madame  de,  Lord  Chesterfield  inquires  concerning,  ii.  152  ;  and  of  Mr. 

Stanhope's  possible  gallantry  in  her  regard,  ii.  156. 
Cassandra,  abridged  edition  of,  sent  by  Mr.  Stanhope  to  Lord  Chesterfield, 

comments  on,  ii.  229  n. 
Cassel,  Princess  of,  eulogises  Mr.  Stanhope,  ii.  384. 
Casuists  accused  of  principles  contrary  to  evident  and  undeniable  justice, 

i.  272  n. 
Catholics,  Roman,  Lord  Chesterfield  expresses  views  on,  i.  11 1 ;  recommends 

his  son  to  learn  meaning  of  their  terms  and  ceremonies,  i.  205,  ii.  197, 

340 ;  condemns  abuses  of,  which  brought  about  the  Reformation,  i.  222. 
Cato,  Addison's  Tragedy  of,  opening  lines  quoted  to  illustrate  remarks  on 

poetical  diction,  i.  34,  53  ;  line  quoted  from,  ii.  8. 
Cenie,  play  of,  by  Madame  de  Graffigny,  imitated  by  Philip  Francis  in 

Eugenia,  ii.  210  n. 
Ceremonies,  established,  demand  compliance,  ii.  263. 
Cevennes,  renewal  of  peisfccxftvoxv  of  Viotft&tants  in  the,  ii.  291  n. 
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Character,  study  of,  necessary  for   a  man  of  the  world,  i.  176,  259,  ii.  6 ; 

knowledge  of,  best  gained  at  courts,  i.  177  ;  its  study  enforced,  ii.  3  ;  the 

disreputable  Colonel  Charteris  was  conscious  of  the  value  of  a  good,  ii. 

15  n. ;  the  French,  often  misunderstood,  ii.  S6  ;  Mr.  Harte  reports  highly 

of  Mr.  Stanhope's  moral,  ii.  101. 
Charteris,  Colonel,  disreputable  career  of,  ii.  15. 
C hemic  gold,  Lord  Chesterfield  quotes  Dryden  on,  ii.  375. 
Chigi,  Cardinal,  his  attention  to  trifles  criticised  by  Cardinal  de  Retz,  i. 

353  »• 
Child,  Sir  Josiah,  reference  to  his  book  on  trade,  ii.  102  n. 

Christmas-box,  Lord  Chesterfield  sends  ^200  for  Mr.  Stanhope's,  ii.  451. 

Chronology,  its  use,  derivation  of  word,  etc.,  i.  48 ;  book  on  French,  by 

President  H6nault,  ii.  75. 
Chudleigh,  Miss,  Countess  of  Bristol,  strange  history  of,  ii.  448  n. ;  her 

u  dangerous  experiment,"  ii.  449  ;  Lord  Chesterfield  inquires  concerning, 

H.  458- 

Church,  Gallican,  opposition  of,  to  See  of  Rome,  ii.  170. 

Cicero,  his  De  Oratore  cited,  i.  401,  408,  411,  ii.  139  ;  his  saying  with  regard 
to  Crassus,  ii.  366. 

Cid,  The,  Cardinal  Richelieu's  jealousy  of  author  of,  i.  182  n.,  ii.  5. 

Clairaud,  Alexis  Claude,  biographical  note  on,  ii.  289  ;  his  praise  of  Mr. 
Stanhope  not  sufficiently  warm,  ii.  290. 

Classical  enthusiasm,  Lord  Chesterfield  characterises  his  own  (derived  from 
masters)  as  prejudice,  i.  314. 

Classical  works,  English,  French  and  Italian,  their  study  advocated,  ii.  212  ; 
modern,  as  well  as  ancient,  deserve  careful  perusal,  ii.  268. 

Cleanliness  impressed  on  Mr.  Stanhope,  i.  243,  343,  ii.  87. 

Clelia,  Madame  de  Scud6ry's  romance  of,  cited,  i.  82  n. 

Cleopatra,  De  la  Calprenede's  romance  of,  cited,  i.  82  n. 

Clergy  defended  against  "insipid  jokes  "  of  "witlings  and  coxcombs,"  i. 
226 ;  French,  aim  at  supremacy  in  government,  ii.  315. 

^live,  Captain  (Lord  Clive),  Lord  Chesterfield  remarks  that  he  u  has  long 
settled  Asia  to  our  satisfaction,"  ii.  385  n. 

loigny,  Mar6chal,  Mr.  Stanhope  advised  to  visit  at  Orli,  ii.  151  n. 

loieman,  George,  the  elder,  Lord  Chesterfield  reads  "  his  play,"  probably 
The  Jealous  Wife,  ii.  416  n. 

Cologne,  Gazette  de,  referred  to  as  "weekly  histories  by  Monsieur  Rode- 
rigue,"  ii.  314  n. 

Commerce  des  Anciens,  Le,  by  Pierre  David  Huet,  Bishop  of  Avranches,  com- 
mendation of,  i.  257  n.,  ii.  92. 

Commerce,  French,  some  of  Levant  trade  taken  from  England,  ii.  91 ;  treaty 
of,  between  France  and  England,  ii.  91 ;  excellence  of  French  regula- 
tions regarding,  ii.  169. 

Common  sense  pronounced  very  uncommon,  i.  273. 

Company,  Lord  Chesterfield's  views  of  the  best,  i.  179,  276,  ii.  56 ;  egotis- 
tical and  polemical  conversation  should  be  avoided  in  mixed,  i.  181 ;  that 
of  his  own  countrymen  on  the  continent  should  be  avoided  by  Mr.  Stan- 
hope, i.  329,  ii.  47 ;  he  is  advised  to  frequent  the  best,  at  Venice,  i. 
342 ;  Lord  Chesterfield's  love  of  capitals  is  based  on  the  fact  that  the 
best,  is  always  found  in  them,  i.  347  ;  he  speaks  of  his  own  bashfulness 
when  first  introduced  into,  ii.  19  ;  warns  his  son  of  the  danger  of  certain 
Parisian,  ii.  44  ;  but  declares  that  the  best  French,  is  unequalled  in  other 
countries,  ii.  46 ;  objects  to  display  of  pedantry  in,  ii.  79 ;  warns  Mr. 
Stanhope  against  low,  of  both  sexes,  ii.  %i\  TftmrnteYvvm^^JO^^v^^ 
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abroad  seldom  frequent  the  best,  ii.  263  ;  advises  him  as  to  the  best  mode 
of  entertaining  at  Hamburg,  ii.  352. 

Complaisance  towards  innocent  affectations  pronounced  a  social  duty,  i.  288 ; 
is  due  to  established  customs  in  all  countries,  i.  370;  is  diplomatic 
when  shown  to  a  man's  prevailing  weakness,  ii.  4,  304. 

Contest,  Monsieur  de  St.,  Mr.  Stanhope  dines  with,  at  Versailles,  ii.  217  ft. 

Conversation  in  French  society  is  conducive  to  acquisition  of  historical 
knowledge,  ii.  78 ;  is  less  frivolous  and  futile  than  that  which  is  common 
in  England,  ii.  142, 210 ;  Lord  Chesterfield  commends  ability  to  sustain, 
sur  les  Hens,  ii.  172;  points  out  its  superiority  in  some  respects  to 
reading,  ii.  240 ;  declares  that  the  French  excel  all  others  nations  in,  ii. 
261,  265 ;  advises  Mr.  Stanhope  to  learn  the  fashionable  small  talk  of, 
ii.  264 ;  and  to  enter  into,  with  his  superiors,  ii.  282. 

Corelli,  Arcangelo,  biographical  note  on,  ii.  66. 

Cornbury,  Viscount,  biographical  note  on,  ii.  205 ;  Lord  Chesterfield  com- 
mends letters,  addressed  to  him  (as  Lord  Hyde),  on  the  Use  of  History, 
ii.  205. 

Cornet  lie,  Pierre,  Cardinal  Richelieu's  jealousy  of,  as  author  of  The  Cid,  i. 
182  n. 

Corsica,  negotiations  with,  ii.  356. 

Courland,  Duchess  Dowager  of,  holds  a  kind  of  court  at  Leipsig,  i.  173  ft. 

Courts  considered  as  the  best  school  for  manners,  i.  221,  227,  293,  354,  ii. 
134, 161,  260 ;  have  been  somewhat  unjustly  called  seats  of  falsehood 
and  dissimulation,  i.  225 ;  Lord  Chesterfield  comments  on  splendour  of 
that  at  Berlin,  i.  301 ;  represents,  as  a  region  difficult  to  travel  through, 
*•  353  t  dwells  on  care  required  that  no  one  at,  should  be  personally 
offended,  i.  355 ;  speaks  of  the  soil  of,  as  that  in  which  Mr.  Stanhope 
should  flourish,  ii.  171 ;  remarks  that  both  favour  and  merit  are  required 
for  success  at,  ii.  248 ;  represents  the  small  German,  as  especially  scrupu- 
lous in  ceremony,  ii.  253,  316 ;  holds  that  one  patron  at,  may  be  sufficient, 
in  the  absence  of  enemies  (maxims),  ii.  298 ;  advises  a  courtier  never  to 
apply  for  any  office  at,  unless  he  has  ground  for  success  (maxims),  ii. 
298 ;  speaks  of  the  jargon  of,  ii.  299 ;  the  necessary  pocket  money  at,  is 
the  base  coin,  flattery  (maxims),  ii.  299;  holds  that  all,  should  be  fre- 
quented, ii.  349. 

Cowper,  Lord  Chancellor,  the  purity  of  his  oratorical  style,  i.  407  n. 

Crebillon  (fils),  Lord  Chesterfield  speaks  with  approval  of  his  Egaremens  du 
Cceur  et  de  VEsprit,  ii.  97  n. ;  inquires  if  Mr.  Stanhope  is  acquainted 
with  him,  ii.  143. 

Crefeld,  Duke  of  Brunswick's  victory  at,  much  applauded,  ii.  389. 

Crtticistn,  Pope's  Essay  on,  quoted  (not  very  exactly)  by  Lord  Chesterfield, 
ii.  256. 

Crusades,  the  cause  of,  regarded  as  notoriously  unjust,  i.  113,  267 ;  Voltaire's 
condemnation  of,  ii.  290. 

Cyrus  the  Great,  Romance  of,  by  Mdlle.  de  Scudery,  cited,  i.  82  ft. 

D. 

Dancing,  Lord  Chesterfield's  views  on,  i.  140,  156,  391 ;  he  comments  on  its 
civilising  influence,  i.  239 ;  and  the  "  habitual  genteel  carriage "  which 
it  is  apt  to  give,  i.  269 ;  refers  to  its  importance  for  a  man  of  fashion,  i. 
275 ;  instructs  Mr.  Stanhope  to  engage  at  Berlin  the  best  master  o£  i. 
311 ;  and  in  all  other  places  where  he  stays,  i.  368 ;  Mr.  Stanhope  reports 
that  there  is  no  good  ma&\«i\Tv^omfc,\\*  v>\  ^ma&ter  of,  is  pronounced 
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a  person  of  the  utmost  importance,  ii.  ioo,  122 ;  Mr.  Stanhope  secures 
the  best  master  of,  in  Paris,  Monsieur  Marcel,  ii.  105  n. ;  Lord  Chester- 
field writes  appreciatively  of  his  services,  ii.  118,  145 ;  insists  that  his 
lessons  in,  are  never  to  be  missed,  ii.  127 ;  again  refers  to  the  necessity 
of  dancing  well,  ii.  155, 167 ;  Mr.  Stanhope  reported  one  of  Marcel's  best 
pupils,  ii.  157;  Lady  Hervey  writes  of  Mr.  Stanhope's  "genteel"  per- 
formances in,  ii.  162 ;  Mrs.  Fitzgerald  inquires  concerning  Mr.  Stanhope's 
improvement  in,  ii.  296. 

Dante,  Lord  Chesterfield's  opinion  of,  ii.  30. 

Davila,  Enrico,  commended  as  an  excellent  historian,  ii.  32  n. 

Deafness,  Lord  Chesterfield  troubled  by,  ii.  375  «.,  412,  426 ;  deprived  thereby 
of  society,  it.  477. 

Debts,  Lord  Chesterfield  refuses  to  pay  any,  contracted  by  his  son  in  gaming, 
ii.  81. 

Decorum,  chapter  upon,  in  Cicero's  Offices  commended  to  notice,  i.  353. 

Dialogue,  imaginary,  between  Mr.  Stanhope  and  "  an  idle,  sauntering  Eng- 
lishman "  at  Rome,  i.  361. 

Diamond  buckles,  Lord  Chesterfield  sends  his,  to  his  son,  i.  342 ;  is  pleased 
with  his  son's  approval  of,  i.  376. 

Diction,  for  correction  of,  Lord  Chesterfield  recommends  study  of  Dryden, 
Atterbury  and  Swift,  i.  400 ;  complains  that  it  is  little  heeded  in  England, 
i.  400 ;  attributes  to  skill  in  its  use  his  own  parliamentary  reputation,  i. 
409 ;  impresses  its  importance  on  Mr.  Stanhope,  ii.  100. 

Dictionaries  of  Bayle  and  Moreri  commended,  i.  192  n. 

Dissimulation  must  not  be  confounded  with  simulation,  Bacon  quoted,  ii. 
16. 

Dogs,  Lord  Chesterfield's,  ii.  312. 

Dorchester,  Catharine  Sedley,  Countess  of,  biographical  note  on,  i.  300 ;  her 
witticism  about  her  power  to  cure  a  fever,  i.  300. 

Drama,  French  and  English,  compared,  ii.  198. 

Dresden,  Mr.  Stanhope's  first  experience  of  court  at,  i.  225  ;  the  high  cost  of 
necessaries  of  life  at,  ii.  433  ;  Mr.  Stanhope  established  at,  ii.  437 ;  his 
illness  at,  ii.  439. 

Dress,  Lord  Chesterfield  pronounces,  an  object  worth  some  attention,  i.  305, 
359  *>  declares  that  he  would  rather  have  his  son  a  fop  than  a  sloven,  i. 
368 ;  expects  Mr.  Stanhope  to  show  taste  and  fashion  in,  i.  391 ;  con- 
demns negligence  in,  as  unpardonable  in  a  young  man,  ii.  24 ;  Mr.  Harte 
speaks  of  Mr.  Stanhope's,  as  sumptuous,  ii.  55  ;  Lord  Chesterfield  again 
directs  Mr.  Stanhope's  attention  to,  ii.  81,  150,  174;  urges  its  impor- 
tance in  Paris,  ii.  87 ;  Lord  Albemarle  reports  Mr.  Stanhope  careless 
concerning,  ii.  180. 

Drinking,  Mr.  Stanhope  advised  to  avoid,  while  careful  not  to  appear  too 
grave  or  wise,  ii.  251. 

Duclos,  Charles  Pineau,  his  book  much  discussed  in  Paris,  ii.  141  n. ;  Lord 
Chesterfield  quotes  his  Reflections,  ii.  222. 

Dupin,  Louis  Ellies,  his  Ecclesiastical  History,  ii.  170  w. 

Dupin,  Madame,  Lord  Chesterfield  inquires  about  his  son's  attachment  to, 
ii.  155,  170  ;  advises  him  to  call  on,  ii.  427. 

Duval,  Monsieur,  a  jeweller,  originally  of  Geneva,  Mr.  Stanhope  exhorted 
to  be  very  civil  to,  at  Leipsig,  i.  219 ;  speaks  of  Mr.  Stanhope's  utterance 
as  thick  and  indistinct,  i.  248 ;  complains  that  Mr.  Stanhope  neglects  to 
write  to  him,  i.  300 ;  sends  Bolingbroke's  Patriot  King  to  a  correspon- 
dent in  Rome  for  Mr.  Stanhope,  i.  413. 
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E. 

Egotism  in  correspondence  pronounced  satisfactory  to  friends,  misplaced  to 
strangers,  ii.  375 ;  Lord  Chesterfield  complains  that  Mr.  Stanhope  does 
not  display,  to  him,  ii.  377. 

Eliot,  Edward,  gives  favourable  account  of  Mr.  Stanhope,  t.  252;  but  ac- 
knowledges the  indistinctness  of  his  utterance,  i.  253 ;  his  influence 
secures  for  Mr.  Stanhope  a  seat  in  Parliament,  ii.  324. 

Enunciation,  Lord  Chesterfield  concerned  regarding  Mr.  Stanhope's  indistinct, 
i.  237 ;  urges  the  importance  of  distinct,  i.  244,  248  ;  Mr.  Harte  reports 
improvement  in  Mr.  Stanhope's,  i.  303  ;  Lord  Chesterfield  enforces  the 
example  of  Demosthenes  concerning,  ii.  66. 

Envy,  Ovid's  description  of,  i.  69. 

Epidemic  in  London,  ii.  471. 
v  Epigrams,  Greek,  recommended  to  Mr.  Stanhope's  supreme  contempt,  i.  136. 

Epitaph,  Ben  Jon  son's,  on  Elizabeth,  Countess  of  Rutland,  i.  143. 

Escobar,  Antoine,  Lord  Chesterfield  severely  criticises  Casuist  Jesuits,  whose 
works  were  collected  by,  i.  272  n. 

Essex,  Lord,  Mr.  Stanhope  contracts  friendship  with,  ii.  261. 

Estimates  for  expenses  of  year  1759,  ii.  401. 

Estrade,  Comte  d',  Lord  Chesterfield  commends  his  Letters  to  his  son's 
consideration,  ii.  240 ;  speaks  of  his  skill  in  negotiations,  ii.  241 ;  and 
remarks  that  Pensionary  de  Witt  often  applied  for  his  help,  ii.  242. 

Eugenia,  Lord  Chesterfield  mentions  production  of  this  play  under  the  name 
of  Cenie,  from  which  it  was  imitated,  ii.  210  n. ;  speaks  of  the  crowds 
who  thronged  the  theatre  to  see,  ii.  213. 

Exchange,  course  of,  knowledge  of,  desirable,  ii.  357,  403. 

Expense,  all  reasonable,  for  Mr.  Stanhope  willingly  met  by  Lord  Chesterfield, 

i-  374. 

F. 

Fat,  Lord  Chesterfield  dreads  the  consequent  ungracefulness  of,  for  Mr. 
Stanhope,  ii.  145. 

Favourite  with  Archduke  Joseph,  vacant  place  of,  desired  for  Mr.  Stanhope, 
ii.  249. 

Felibien,  Mr.  Stanhope  recommended  to  read  his  book  on  the  Lives  and 
Works  of  Painters,  i.  382  n. 

Fenelon,  L'Abbe*  de,  Lord  Chesterfield  reviews  his  advice  to  Madame  de 
Main  tenon,  ii.  285  n. 

Ferdinand,  Prince  of  Brunswick,  to  be  invested  with  the  Order  of  the  Garter, 
ii.  400,  403,  406. 

Firmian,  Baron,  praises  Mr.  Stanhope,  i.  355. 

Flattery,  Lord  Chesterfield's  views  on,  as  regards  women,  i.  129 ;  and  as  com- 
plaisant indulgence  for  other  people's  weaknesses,  i.  183 ;  he  describes 
the  most  effectual  kind  of,  i.  333  ;  asserts  that  it  cannot  be  too  strong  for 
credulity  of  kings,  ii.  298 ;  speaks  of  it  as  a  base  coin,  but  the  necessary 
pocket  money  of  courts,  ii.  299. 

Flemming,  Countess,  a  "  most  well-bred  woman,"  ii.  454. 

Florida,  acquisition  of,  by  England,  ii.  418. 

Foggini,  Abbate,  Lord  Chesterfield  inquires  concerning  his  initiation  of  Mr. 
Stanhope  into  government  m^stetves  at  Rome,  ii.  37  -n. 
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Fontenelle,  his  Plurality  des  Monde s  recommended,  i.  299  ».,  ii.  138;   his 

sacrifices  to  the  Graces,  ii.  96. 
Foreign   Affairs,    Lord    Chesterfield   deplores   lack    of   knowledge    of,    in 

England,  i.   201 ;   Mr.  Stanhope's  education  especially  advantageous 

for,  i.  233. 
Fortification,  some  knowledge  of,  recommended,  i.  327. 
France,  division  of,  into  governments  and  provinces,  i.  105 ;  advantages  ot 

form  of  government  of,  i.  255. 
Francis,  Philip,  the  great  success  of  the  play  Eugenia  by,  ii.  210  ».,  213. 
Frederick   the  Second,  Lord   Chesterfield  regards  the  Court  of,  as  that  of 

Augustus,  ii.  274;  speaks  of  the  just  rules  of  government  of,  ii.  329 ;  avows 

his  great  respect  for,  ii.  321 ;  pronounces  career  of,  to  be  "  all  over,"  ii. 

355  y  speaks  of  the  joy  caused  by  victory  at  Rosbach  of,  ii.  367 ;  professes 

unbounded  admiration  of,  ii.  369. 
French  manners  contrasted  with  English,  to  disadvantage  of  latter,  i.  55, 

88,  99,  102,  129,  163. 
Friend,  character  of,  assumed  by  Lord  Chesterfield,  in  preference  to  that  of 

parent,  i.  274. 
Friendship,  Lord  Chesterfield's  views  on,  i.  178,  189,  ii.  66;  incontinency 

of,  among  the  young,  ii.  7. 

G. 

Gabalis,  Comte  de,  Lord  Chesterfield  re-reads,  with  fresh  astonishment, 
i.  273  n. 

Gaiety  distinguished  from  giddiness,  i.  286. 

Gaming,  Lord  Chesterfield  owns  a  former  addiction  to,  i.  280 ;  contends  that 
play,  in  good  company,  should  not  be  stigmatised  as,  ii.  37 ;  rejoices 
that  his  son  does  not  love,  ii.  249. 

Garter,  a  chapter  of  the,  described,  ii.  217 ;  Prince  Ferdinand  of  Brunswick  to 
be  invested  with  the,  ii.  400,  403,  406. 

Gavelkind,  a  particular  custom  in  Kent  for  division  of  property  of  one  who 
dies  intestate,  ii.  192. 

Genealogy,  Lord  Chesterfield  warns  his  son  that  it  is  "  no  trifle"  in  Germany, 
i.  188. 

Generosity,  a  reputation  for,  may  be  easily  gained  (maxims),  ii.  302. 

Genoa,  siege  of,  less  a  siege  than  a  blockade,  ii.  70  n. 

Gentleman,  the  fine,  Lord  Chesterfield's  remarks  on,  i.  288. 

Geoffrain,  Madame  de,  the  best  company  to  be  met  at  house  of,  ii.  146  ». 

Geographical  description  of  Africa,  i.  116;  of  Asia,  i.  no,  114;  of  France, 
i.  105  ;  of  Germany  (fragment),  i.  108  ;  of  Spain,  i.  109. 

Geography,  its  study  recommended  as  an  after-dinner  amusement,  i.  12. 

German  language,  Lord  Chesterfield  desires  Mr.  Stanhope  to  be  perfect  in 
the,  i.  172,  ii.  335 ;  wishes  him  to  write  a  letter  in  the,  every  fortnight 
to  Mr.  Grevenkop,  i.  241,  258,  295,  382 ;  Mr.  Grevenkop  highly  praises 
letter  in  the,  i.  258  ;  Lord  Chesterfield  begs  Mr.  Stanhope  to  speak  the, 
at  Berlin  and  Turin,  i.  302  ;  Lady  Chesterfield  commends  a  letter  from 
Mr.  Stanhope  in  the,  i.  304,  354 ;  Mr.  Stanhope  said  to  be  almost  the 
only  Englishman  who  speaks  the,  ii.  51 ;  is  urged  always  to  speak 
the,  in  Hanover,  ii.  254  ;  finds  character  of  the,  tedious  to  write,  i.  295. 

Government,  differences  and  resemblances  between  French  and  English, 
shown  by  reference  to  Montesquieu,  ii.  64. 

Grace,  importance  of,  urged,  i.  137  ;  best  means  of  acquiring,  u  2,qv 
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Graces,  Lord  Chesterfield  recommends  sacrifices  to  the,  i.  211  *.,  328 ;  refers 
to  those  offered  to  the,  by  Monsieur  de  Fontenelle,  ii.  96 ;  reminds  Mr, 
Stanhope  that  Venus  is  always  attended  by  the,  i.  247,  285 ;  remarks 
that  they  are  not  "  inexorable  ladies,"  i.  285 ;  quotes  Maratti's  "  just 
sentence  "  concerning  the,  i.  291  ft. ;  refers  to  Duke  of  Marlborough's 
indebtedness  to  the,  i.  293 ;  impresses  on  Mr.  Stanhope's  recollection 
the  service  of  the,  i.  311,  356,  359,  380,  ii.  68,  139,  154,  168,  183,  193, 
244,  304,  305,  318  ;  Sir  Charles  Williams  reports  Mr.  Stanhope  deficient 
in  the,  i.  323 ;  the  names  of  the,  reiterated  by  Lord  Chesterfield,  i.  324, 
ii.  129 ;  Lord  Chesterfield  urges  on  Mr.  Stanhope  acquisition  of  the,  in 
speech  and  manners,  ii.  10,  118,  152 ;  declares  that  he  should  be  greatly 
hurt  to  think  his  son  unattended  by  the,  ii.  38 ;  holds  that  they  can  best 
be  gained  in  Paris,  ii.  68  ;  and  that  they  can  never  be  acquired  by  theory, 
ii.  71 ;  suspects  his  son  to  be  deficient  in  the,  ii.  236 ;  but  refuses  to  share 
a  friend's  doubt  that  he  will  never  acquire  the,  ii.  243 ;  is  desirous  that 
Mr.  Stanhope  should  have  in  Hanover  a  reputation  for  the,  ii.  252 ;  is 
not  Satisfied  with  that  already  gained  by  Mr.  Stanhope,  ii.  290. 

Graffigny,  Madame  de,  reference  to  Peruvian  Letters  of,  ii.  210  n. 

Granville,  bombardment  of,  ii.  387. 

Gray,  Sir  James,  King's  resident  at  Venice,  i.  320  ft. ;  Lord  Chesterfield  ac- 
knowledges attentions  of,  to  Mr.  Stanhope,  i.  380. 

Greek,  study  of,  recommended,  i.  61,  133 ;  Mr.  Stanhope's  studies  in,  re- 
viewed by  Mr.  Maittaire,  i.  139. 

Grevenkop,  Mr.,  his  correspondence  with  Mr.  Stanhope,  i.  159  n. ;  Lord 
Chesterfield  jocosely  alludes  to  his  small  stature,  ii.  402. 

Grotius,  Lord  Chesterfield  recommends  perusal  of  his  De  Jure  Belli  et  Pacisr 
ii.  214  n. 

Guarini,  his  Pastor  Fido  cited,  ii.  31. 

Guasco,  L'Abbe,  acquaintance  of,  advantageous  to  Mr.  Stanhope  in  Paris, 
ii.  94  n. ;  becomes  panegyrist  of  Mr.  Stanhope,  ii.  107 ;  has,  in  Lord 
Chesterfield's  opinion,  "  more  knowledge  than  parts,"  ii.  115  ;  will  assist 
Mr.  Stanhope  to  find  an  hdtel  garni,  ii.  126;  a  ring  is  sent  to  Mr. 
Stanhope  to  present  to,  ii.  137 ;  is  congratulated  by  Lord  Chesterfield  on 
his  Canonical,  ii.  175. 

Guerchy,  Monsieur  de,  the  "  strange  affair  "  of,  ii.  441  ft. 

Gueriniere,  Monsieur  de,  Mr.  Stanhope  advised  to  make  his  court  to,  ii.  46. 

Guicciardini,  Francesco,  commended  as  an  excellent  historian,  ii.  32  n. 

Gunarcky,  Lord  Chesterfield's  views  on  a,  ii.  403. 

H. 

Hague,  The,  Lord  Chesterfield  considers,  at  the  right  season,  the  most 
beautiful  smiling  scene  in  Europe,  ii.  338. 

Halifax,  Marquis  of.  Lord  Chesterfield's  grandfather,  biographical  note  on, 
i.  293. 

Hamburg,  ceremonious  society  at,  ii.  354 ;  interest  expressed  in  Mr.  Stanhope's 
private  life  at,  ii.  366. 

Hamilton,  Miss,  facetiously  called  "Mrs.  Stanhope,"  ii.  310;  Duchess  of, 
biographical  note  on,  ii.  404  ;  "  Single-Speech,"  ii.  430. 

Hampden,  John,  Lord  Clarendon's  comments  on  persuasive  tongue  of,  i.  411. 

Handwriting,  Mr.  Stanhope's,  said  to  be  very  bad,  ii.  67,  no,  132  ;  improve- 
ment in,  ii.  146 ;  still  not  satisfactory,  ii.  186. 

Hanover,  Mr.  Stanhope's  first  apprenticeship  to  Courts  begins  at,  ii.  250 ;  he 
is  well  received  at,  \\.  262. 
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Hardwiche,  Lord,  congratulates  Lord  Chesterfield  on  Mr.  Stanhope's  de- 
spatches, ii.  370,  379. 

Harte,  Walter,  biographical  note  on,  i.  153 ;  credits  Mr.  Stanhope  with 
application,  i.  168,  239 ;  writes  a  letter  full  of  Mr.  Stanhope's  praises,  i. 
194 ;  again  praises  Mr.  Stanhope,  i.  215 ;  commends  his  progress  in 
Greek,  1.  297 ;  and  in  other  respects,  i.  302  ;  Lord  Chesterfield  tells  Mr. 
Stanhope  that  life  is  the  least  thing  which  he  owes  to,  i.  339 ;  praises  as 
friend  and  monitor,  ii.  36 ;  he  becomes  Prebendary  of  Windsor,  ii.  65  ; 
takes  possession  of  prebendal  home,  ii.  127;  acknowledges  that  Mr. 
Stanhope  is  deficient  in  manners  of  the  beau  monde,  ii.  291 ;  sends  Mr. 
Stanhope  his  Gustavus  Adolphus,  ii.  408 ;  a  book  of  which  the  sale  is 
small,  ii.  409 ;  and  which  is  severely  criticised  by  Lord  Chesterfield,  ii. 
409 ;  brings  out  new  edition,  ii.  420 ;  writes  dismally  of  confirmed 
jaundice  and  other  distempers,  ii.  417 ;  complains  of  illness,  ii.  419 ;  is 
dejected  and  dispirited,  ii.  428;  has  "a  great  poetical  work"  to  publish, 
ii.  430 ;  brings  out  a  book  on  Agriculture,  ii.  435 ;  is  settled  at  Bath  for 
life,  ii.  440 ;  is  very  ill  and  "  extremely  devout,"  ii.  450 ;  is  reported  by 
Lord  Chesterfield  to  be  "  in  a  miserable  way,"  ii.  463,  465,  470 ;  is  very 
ill,  ii.  475. 

History ,  a  short  sketch  of  English,  i.  119;  and  of  origin  of  European  king- 
doms and  governments,  i.  103 ;  brief  reference  to  extravagances  and 
absurdities  of  Oriental,  ii.  311 ;  and  to  consequences  of  that  of  the  Prag- 
matic Sanction,  i.  97 ;  a  sketch  of  Roman,  i.  17 ;  and  of  the  Siege  of 
Troy,  i.  5. 

History,  Rollin's  Ancient,  Mr.  Stanhope  reads,  i.  60  n. 

History ,  utility  of  study  of,  i.  18,  41,  81,  ii.  205 ;  right  method  of  study  of, 
i.  234 ;  Mr.  Stanhope  "  strong  and  correct "  in  knowledge  of,  i.  323 ; 
Lord  Chesterfield  holds  that  study  of,  is  best  in  the  country  to  which  it 
is  relative,  ii.  77. 

Hochkirchen,  battle  of,  ii.  398. 

Holbourne,  Admiral,  declines  to  attack  French  fleet,  ii.  356 ;  his  fleet  greatly 
damaged  by  storm,  ii.  366  n. 

Holderness,  Lord,  predecessor  of  Mr.  Stanhope  at  Hamburg,  ii.  350  n. 
interests  himself  for  Mr.  Stanhope  with  the  King,  ii.  408. 

Holland  first  visited  by  Mr.  Stanhope  at  the  age  of  five  years,  i.  1. 

Homicide,  the  only  science  in  which,  according  to  Lord  Chesterfield,  Kings 
are  interested,  ii.  456. 

Horace,  the  Art  of  Poetry  pronounced  his  masterpiece,  i.  142. 

Hotham,  Sir  Charles,  Lord  Chesterfield's  nephew,  i.  140  n. ;  Mr.  Stanhope 
admonished  to  be  civil  to,  in  Paris,  ii.  132 ;  his  gaucherie,  ii.  153 ;  Lord 
Chesterfield  rejoices  to  hear  of  his  approaching  marriage,  ii.  357. 

Houssaye,  Amelot  de,  perusal  of  book  by,  on  the  Venetian  Senate  recom- 
mended, i.  319  n. 

Huet,  Pierre  Daniel,  Bishop  of  Avranches,  Lord  Chesterfield  recommends 
his  Commerce  des  Anciens,  i.  257  n.,  ii.  92. 

Hunting,  French  and  English  mode  of,  ii.  176 ;  King  of  Prussia's  expenses 
of,  defrayed  by  Jews,  ii.  329. 

Huntingdon,  Earl  of,  object,  next  to  Mr.  Stanhope,  of  Lord  Chesterfield's 
truest  affection,  ii.  73  n. ;  Mr.  Stanhope's  opinion  of,  asked,  ii.  108 ;  Lord 
Chesterfield  professes  love  and  honour  for,  ii.  118;  inquires  concerning 
Mr.  Stanhope's  relations  with,  ii.  140 ;  speaks  of  his  law  associates,  ii. 
161 ;  and  of  his  panegyric  of  Mr.  Stanhope,  ii.  179. 

Hurry  stigmatised  by  Lord  Chesterfield  as  mark  of  incapacity,  i.  353,  ii.  m. 
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i. 

Idleness,  Lord  Chesterfield  condemns,  quoting  Cato's  maxim,  i.  12  ;  represents, 

as  unpardonable,  i.  161,  185  ;  deplores  his  own,  during  his  youth,  i.  204; 

defines,  as  the  refuge  of  weak  minds  and  the  holiday  of  fools,  i.  345 ; 

represents,  as  pernicious  and  unbecoming  to  a  young  fellow,  ii.  216; 

regards,  as  a  kind  of  suicide,  ii.  333. 
Illegitimacy  of  birth,  its  obstacle  to  Mr.  Stanhope's  success,  ii.  245  n,,  255. 
Influenza,  epidemic  of,  in  London,  ii.  471. 
Inquisition  in  Rome  and  Spain,  i.  379  n. 
Insults,  how  best  met,  ii.  272. 

Ireland,  Lord  Chesterfield  Lord  Lieutenant  of,  i.  134  ».,  159. 
Italian  language,  Lord  Chesterfield  desires  Mr.  Stanhope's  proficiency  in  the, 

i.  324,  338,  ii.  38,  39 ;  wishes  him  always  to  speak  the,  in  Rome,  ii.  1 ; 

letter  in  the,  written  by  Mr.  Stanhope  to  Lady  Chesterfield,  ii.  34  ;  Lord 

Chesterfield  inquires  concerning  Mr.  Stanhope's  improvement  in  the,  ii. 

255. 
Italian  poets  recommended,  ii.  30  ;  prose  writers,  ii.  32. 

j. 

Jeannin,  President,  Letters  of,  praised,  ii.  240  n. 

Vests,  their  misuse,  i.  336. 

Jesuits,  Escobar  not  a  typical  representative  of  Casuists  among,  i.  272  n. ; 
company  of,  should  be  sought  on  account  of  their  learning  and  address, 
ii.  2 ;  Pascal's  raillery  against,  in  Lettres  Provinciates,  ii.  2  n. ;  Loyola, 
the  founder  of,  said  to  be  a  madman,  ii.  2  ;  Lord  Chesterfield  gives  ac- 
count of  foundation  of,  ii.  195  ;  morals  of,  to  be  avoided,  political  wisdom 
admired,  ii.  195 ;  suppression  of,  ii.  468. 

Jews,  bill  for  their  naturalisation,  ii.  315. 

Jointure,  the  Queen's,  ii.  416. 

Juba,  the  King  of  Prussia's  romantic  career  compared  to  Calprenede's 
romance  of,  ii.  394. 

Julian  Calendar,  Lord  Chesterfield's  bill  to  amend  the,  ii.  129. 

Justice,  French  Courts  of,  ii.  191. 

K. 

Keith,  General,  biographical  note  on,  ii.  265. 

Kingston,  Duke  of,  story  of  marriage  of,  ii.  448. 

Kniphausen,  Baron,  commended  to  Mr.  Stanhope's  imitation,  ii.  380. 

Knowledge :  subjects  on  which  Lord  Chesterfield  thinks  it  essential  for  a 
gentleman,  i.  246;  he  urges  the  importance  of  its  lustre,  as  well  as 
weight,  i.  398 ;  declares  that  that  of  mankind  needs  as  much  applica- 
tion as  that  of  books,  i.  154;  general,  must  be  acquired  young,  i.  191 ; 
that  of  the  world  is  identical  with  that  of  courts,  ii.  64 ;  of  political 
affairs  is  essential  for  Mr.  Stanhope,  ii.  169. 

Kreuningen,  Baron  de,  one  of  Lord  Chesterfield's  principal  friends  at  the 
Hague,  ii.  306  ». 

L. 

Lady,  Lord  Chesterfield  describes  the  "fine,"  i.  288. 

Lambert,  La  Marquise  de,  her  Avis  d'une  Mere  &  un  Fils  commended  to  Mr. 
Stanhope's  attention,  u.  159  n. 
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Language,  the  best  way  to  learn,  is  to  study  derivations,  i.  78 ;  a  thorough 
mastery  of  foreign  languages  important,  i.  195 ;  and  especially  so  to  Mr. 
Stanhope,  i.  231 ;  Lord  Chesterfield  desires  Mr.  Stanhope's  proficiency 
in  the  German,  i.  290 ;  wishes  him  to  study  the  Italian,  i.  324,  338 ;  and 
to  speak  it  in  Rome,  ii.  1 ;  speaks  of  the  great  advantage  of  knowing  the 
Italian,  French  and  Spanish  languages,  ii.  52 ;  advises  Mr.  Stanhope  to 
learn  the  Spanish,  ii.  406. 

Languedoc,  Mr.  Stanhope  goes  to  see  an  Assembly  of  the  States  of, 
ii.  467. 

Latin,  the  most  learned  men  write  the  worst,  i.  270. 

Laughter,  audible,  regarded  by  Lord  Chesterfield  as  ill-bred,  i.  212  «.;  as 
unfitting  a  man  of  parts,  i.  285. 

Laurent,  St.,  Mr.  Stanhope  advised  to  attend  fair  of,  ii.  181. 

Learned  men,  certain  affectations  of,  i.  207. 

Learning  should  be  carefully  concealed  in  fashionable  society,  ii.  48. 

Leo  X.,  a  Pope  whose  history  deserves  careful  notice,  i.  235. 

Lett,  Gregorio,  his  Life  of  Sextus  Quintus,  ii.  343. 

Letters,  those  of  Mr.  Stanhope  described  as  "  exceedingly  laconic,"  i.  274 ; 
as  wanting  in  minute  detail,  i.  312;  Lord  Chesterfield  comments  on 
love-letters — "  poulets  " — and  gives  the  source  of  the  French  word,  ii. 
no;  recommends  Mr.  Stanhope  to  read  those  of  Mr.  Cope,  his  prede- 
cessor at  Hamburg,  ii.  350 ;  speaks  of  the  "lies"  in  those  of  Bielefeldt, 
ii.  433  ;  Mr.  Stanhope  congratulated  on  improvement  in  his,  as  regards 
style,  ii.  323. 

Letter- writing,  models  of,  i.  171,  215,  ii.  186,  240,  285. 

Liskeard,  Mr.  Eliot  arranges  that  Mr.  Stanhope  should  represent,  in  Parlia- 
ment, ii.  330. 

Locke,  John,  his  Treatise  on  Education,  i.  292  n. 

London  said  to  be  the  most  convenient  place  to  live  or  die  in,  ii.  399. 

Lords,  House  of,  designated  the  "  hospital  for  incurables,"  ii.  458. 

Lorraine  and  Alsace,  suggested  prospect  of  provinces  of,  being  taken  from 
France,  ii.  456. 

Loudon,  Lord,  declines  to  attack  the  French  in  North  America,  ii.  356. 

Louis,  Mr.  Stanhope's  servant,  ii.  423  n. ;  his  death,  ii.  443. 

Lowndes,  William,  miserly  qualities  of,  condemned,  i.  187  n. ;  his  favourite 
motto,  ii.  27. 

Lursay,  Madame  de,  one  of  Cr6billon's  characters,  cited  by  Lord  Chesterfield, 
i.  404  n.,  ii.  149 ;  Lord  Chesterfield  inquires  whether  Mr.  Stanhope  has 
found  such  a  friend  in  Paris,  ii.  121. 

Luynes,  Due  de,  how  the  fortune  of  the,  was  made  with  Louis  XIII.,  ii.  249  n. 

Lying,  how  far  it  may  be  innocent,  ii.  16. 

Lyttleton,  George,  first  Baron,  his  awkwardness  and  inattention,  i.  367  n.  ; 
Lord  Chesterfield  refers  to  his  awkwardness  of  manner,  i.  396. 

M. 

Mably,  Gabriel  Bonnot  de  (PAbb6),  Mr.  Stanhope  advised  to  read  his  Droit 
Public  de  VEurope,  i.  241  ».;  the  book  forms  part  of  Mr.  Stanhope's 
evening  amusement,  i.  253. 

Macclesfield,  Earl  of,  biographical  note  on,  ii.  130;  his  speech  on  Lord 
Chesterfield's  bill  to  amend  the  Calendar,  ii.  130,  138. 

Maffei,  Marquis,  fame  of  the,  in  Verona,  i.  349. 

Main  tenon  y  Madame  de,  Letters  of,  ii.  285  n. 
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Maittaire,  Michael,  biographical  note  on,  i.  31 ;  reports  favourably  of  Mr. 
Stanhope,  i.  31 ;  credits  Mr.  Stanhope  with  attention  and  readiness,  i. 
39,  47,  65,  68,  95,  97,  119;  gives  qualified  commendation  of  his  Greek 
studies,  i.  139. 

Malo,  St.,  English  expedition  to,  ii.  385,  387;  Lord  Chesterfield  reports, 
"  We  have  come  scurvily  off  our  second  attempt "  on,  ii.  394  ;  speaks  of 
expedition  as  "  not  so  much  unlucky  as  ill  conducted/'  ii.  399. 

Mann,  Sir  Horace,  biographical  note  on,  ii.  70. 

Manners  differ  at  different  courts,  i.  174,  ii.  231,  263  ;  and  in  different  locali- 
ties, i.  190,  390,  it.  152 ;  are  best  learned  at  courts,  i.  221,  227,  292,  ii. 
134,  137,  161 ;  those  learned  by  Mr.  Stanhope  at  Leipsig  must  be  shaken 
off,  i.  323. 

Manners,  English,  marked  by  mauvaise  honte,  i.  88,  99,  149. 

Manners,  French,  contrasted  with  English,  to  disadvantage  of  latter,  i.  55, 
88,  99,  102,  129,  163,  ii.  135. 

Manners,  good,  Lord  Chesterfield  lays  stress  on,  i.  35,  45,  87,  93,  102,  150, 
I57t  i73»  I96»  213,  221,  231,  240,  259,  289,  306,  325,  344,  385,  393,  400, 
409,  ii.  10,  22,  40,  88,  94,  128,  143,  160,  164,  208,  228 ;  urges  Mr.  Stan- 
hope to  display,  when  dining  with  Lord  Orrery,  i.  128 ;  the  Duke  of 
Nivefnois  is  said  to  be  a  model  of,  i.  343 ;  represents,  as  essential  at 
Court,  i.  394 ;  Mr.  Stanhope  spoken  of  as  somewhat  deficient  in,  ii.  147 ; 
Lord  Albemarle,  in  Lord  Chesterfield's  opinion,  owed  his  honours  to, 
ii.  235 ;  must  be  shown  towards  uncongenial  persons,  ii.  270 ;  and  to 
one's  inferiors,  ii.  278  ;  Mr.  Harte  acknowledges  Mr.  Stanhope  deficient 
in,  ii.  291. 

Maratti,  Carlo,  Lord  Chesterfield  describes  one  of  his  pictures,  i.  291  ». ; 
sends  Mr.  Stanhope  a  print  of  his  work,  i.  297. 

Marcel,  Monsieur,  the  best  dancing  master  in  Paris,  Mr.  Stanhope  secures 
his  services,  ii.  105  ;  Lord  Chesterfield  approves  his  services,  ii.  118, 145, 
150,  162  ;  insists  that  his  lessons  are  never  missed,  ii.  127  ;  Mr.  Stanhope 
reported  one  of  best  pupils  of,  ii.  157. 

Marivaux,  Pierre  Carlet  de  Chamblain  de,  his  works  recommended,  ii.  97  n. 

Marlborough,  Duke  of,  his  indebtedness  to  the  Graces,  i.  293  ;  his  irresistible 
manners,  ii.  225,  281 ;  his  ignorance  of  books  and  knowledge  of  men, 
ii.  241. 

Marriage  contracts,  French  and  English,  contrasted,  ii.  192. 

Martial,  an  epigram  of,  paraphrased  (by  Tom  Brown),  in  the  lines  beginning, 
"  I  do  not  love  thee,  Dr.  Fell,"  ii.  119  n. 

Mascow,  Professor,  Mr.  Stanhope  in  house  of,  at  Leipsig,  i.  172  n. ;  attends 
lectures  of,  i.  190,  195 ;  is  regarded  by  Mr.  Harte  as  one  of  the  ablest 
men  in  Europe  in  political  knowledge,  i.  209 ;  Lord  Chesterfield  thanks 
him  for  attentions  to  Mr.  Stanhope,  i.  299. 

Matrimony  a  topic  for  false  wit,  i.  226. 

Maty,  Dr.,  the  physician  most  trusted  by  Lord  Chesterfield  for  Mr.  Stanhope, 
ii.  477. 

Mattel  (Mr.  Stanhope's  bullfinch),  ode  by  Sir  Charles  Hanbury  Williams  on, 
i.  239. 

Maupertuis,  Monsieur  de,  celebrated  philosopher  and  mathematician,  i.  311  n. 

Maxims  compiled  by  Lord  Chesterfield  for  Mr.  Stanhope's  guidance,  ii.  296. 

Medea,  Corneille's,  quoted,  ii.  376. 

Method,  necessity  of,  for  all  kinds  of  business,  ii.  28,  331. 

Micr omegas,  Voltaire's,  disparaged  by  Lord  Chesterfield,  ii.  290. 

Military  affairs,  a  negotiator  and  diplomatist  must  not  be  ignorant  of, 
ii,  260. 
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Militia  Bill,  opposition  to,  ii.  355. 

Milton,  Lord  Chesterfield  expresses  himself  unable  to  read  through,  ii.  275  ; 

Sir  Henry  Wotton,  when  writing  to,  quotes  a  motto  which  is  a  favourite 

with  Lord  Chesterfield  :   Volto  sciolto  e  pensieri  stretti,  i.  284  n. 
Mimicry  the  lowest  kind  of  buffoonery,  i.  284. 
Ministry,  changes  in,  ii.  334,  425 ;  surmises  concerning  changes  in,  ii.  443, 

445  ;  the  lutestring,  ii.  445 ;  outlines  of  a  new,  ii.  475. 
Modesty,  Lord  Chesterfield's  views  on,  i.  55,  282,  ii.  54. 
Monarchy,  the  English,  the  only  one  where  the  rights  of  the  people  are 

established  by  law,  ii.  42. 
Monconseil,  Madame  de,  advice  of,  to  be  sought  by  Mr.  Stanhope  on  all 

questions  of  good  breeding,  ii.  93  n.,  99, 149 ;  and  of  literary  good  sense, 

ii.  97 ;  she  reports  favourably  of  Mr.  Stanhope,  ii.  98,  152,  204. 
Money,  a  sufficient  sum  of,  allowed  Mr.  Stanhope  to  meet  all  reasonable 

expense,  i.  308;  Lord  Chesterfield  advises  him  how  best  to  regulate 

expenditure  of,  i.  309 ;  Mr.  Stanhope  becomes,  in  place  of  Mr.  Harte,  his 

own  financier  and  treasurer,  ii.  81. 
Montesquieu,  President,  extract  from  his  book,  UEsprit  des  Lois,  ii.  61  ; 

reference  to  book,  ii.  97. 
Montpellier,  Mr.  Stanhope  detained  in,  for  medical  advice  for  Mr.  Harte,  ii. 

76,  90 ;  visits,  in  search  of  health  for  himself,  ii.  466. 
Mordaunt,  General,  court  martial  on,  expected,  regarding  the   Rochefort 

expedition,  ii.  368 ;  report  of  three  general  officers  on,  ii.  371. 
Moreri,  Louis,  dictionary  by,  recommended  for  intervals  of  leisure,  i.  192  n. 
Munster,  Histoire  du  Traite  de  (Bougeant),  Lord  Chesterfield  advises  his  son 

to  read,  i.  195  n. ;  some  important  anecdotes  concerning,  not  in  Adamus 

Ad  ami,  i.  195. 
Murray,  William,  first  Earl  of  Macclesfield,  biographical  note  on,  ii.  116; 

his  oratory,  ii.  325. 
Music,  Lord  Chesterfield's  views  on  :  he  insists  that  his  son  shall  neither  pipe 

nor  fiddle,  i.  325,  373. 
Mystery  and  secrecy,  use  and  misuse  of  (maxims),  ii.  296. 

N. 

Naples,  Mr.  Stanhope  visits,  ii.  41 ;  has  travelled  in,  classically,  critically  and 

da  virtuoso,  ii.  55. 
Navigation  Act  of  1652,  ii.  91. 
Negotiators,  some  celebrated,  ii.  241,  269 ;  characteristics  needed  for  skilful, 

ii.  268 ;  maxims  for,  ii.  300. 
Neuville,  Pdre,  great  fame  of,  as  a  preacher  :  biographical  note,  ii.  196. 
Newcastle,  Duke  of,  Mr.  Stanhope  to  be  attentive  to,  while  at  Hanover,  ii. 

249;    his  want  of  method  in  business,  ii.   331;   congratulates  Lord 

Chesterfield  on  Mr.  Stanhope's  despatches,  ii.  370. 
Newfoundland,  restrictions  on  French  fisheries,  ii.  418. 
Night,  Virgil's  description  of,  i.  74. 

Nimes,  Lord  Chesterfield's  critical  remarks  on  architecture  of,  ii.  464. 
Nivemois,  Duke  of,  French  ambassador  at  Rome,  i.  343  n. ;  Lord  Chesterfield 

refers  to  letter  of  introduction  to,  i.  377 ;  his  advice  to  be  sought  on 

points  of  good  manners,  ii.  20  ;  and  his  example  followed,  ii.  22. 
Nollet,  l'Abb£,  biographical  note  on,  ii.  121. 
Notebook,  Lord  Chesterfield  advises  Mr.  Stanhope  to  keep,  ii.  353. 
Novel  described  as  an  "  abbreviation  of  romance,"  i.  82. 
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o. 

Ogier,  President,  sent  to  Ratisbon  on  public  business,  ii.  221  n. 

Olmutx,  raising  of  siege  of,  ii.  391  n. 

Operas,  Lord  Chesterfield's  views  on,  ii.  200;  he  inquires  about  those  at 
Hamburg,  ii.  354. 

Oratory ,  its  relation  to  poetry,  i.  53 ;  its  general  advantage,  i.  56 ;  its  acquisition 
possible  for  every  man,  i.  99,  401 ;  Lord  Chesterfield  refers  to  the  pains 
taken  by  Demosthenes  to  acquire  the  graces  of,  i.  141,  412,  ii.  23  ;  its 
lack  in  Mr.  Stanhope  regretted,  i.  237  ;  Quintilian  recommended  to  form, 
and  Cicero  to  finish  an  orator,  i.  401 ;  Lord  Chancellor  Cowper  and  the 
Duke  of  Argyll  instanced  as  examples  of  oratory,  i.  407  n. ;  Cardinal  de 
Retz'  observations  on  its  power,  i.  408;  its  especial  advantage  in 
Parliament,  ii.  131,  267,  313,  324,  327,  341 ;  Mr.  Pitt  and  Mr.  Murray 
instances  of,  ii.  116,  325  ;  success  of  Lord  Chesterfield's  speech  on  the 
New  Calendar  due  to,  ii.  138  ;  his  general  parliamentary  success  owing 
to,  ii.  328.  0 

Order ,  Teutonic,  i.  249,  250 ;  of  Malta,  i.  249  ;  religious  and  military  orders 
of  Europe,  i.  166,  266 ;  different  European,  ii.  203  ;  Order  of  the  Garter,  a 
chapter  of  the,  ii.  217. 

Oriental  history,  extravagances  of,  ii.  311. 

Orleans,  Due  d',  austere  devotion  of  the,  ii.  204  «. 

Ormond,  Duke  of,  his  good  breeding,  ii.  280 ;  biographical  note  on,  ii.  281. 

Oroondates,  character  cited  by  Lord  Chesterfield  from  De  la  Calprenede's 
Cassandre,  ii.  230  n. 

Orrery,  Lord,  biographical  note  on,  i.  127. 

Orthography,  correct,  absolutely  essential  for  a  man  of  letters,  ii.  92. 

Osborne,  Thomas,  famous  bookseller  of  Gray's  Inn,  ii.  40  n. 

Ossat,  Cardinal  d\  biographical  note  on,  i.  171 ;  looked  upon  in  Rome  as  an 
Italian,  ii.  135  ;  the  excellence  of  business  letters  of,  ii.  186,  240. 

Ostracism,  arguments  for  and  against,  i.  76. 

P. 

Painting,  Venetian  School  of,  i.  340 ;  a  general  acquaintance  with,  recom- 
mended, i.  381. 

Palladio,  Andrea,  his  book  on  architecture  recommended,  i.  350. 

Paolo,  Fra  (Sarpi),  Lord  Chesterfield  advises  perusal  of  his  works,  i.  346; 
his  Tractatus  de  Beneficiis  called  "  a  short,  but  very  material  book,"  i. 
378  n. ;  the  work  again  quoted,  ii.  316. 

Papists,  certain  "  absurdities    of,  i.  174. 

Paracelsus,  biographical  note  on,  i.  274. 

Paris  the  seat  of  the  Graces,  ii.  68 ;  disposal  of  Mr.  Stanhope's  time  in,  ii. 

7i,  97- 
Parliament,  Mr.  Eliot  secures  for  Mr.   Stanhope  a  seat  in,  ii.  324;   Lord 

Chesterfield's  first  speech  in,  ii.  339;    Mr.  Stanhope's  first  speech  in, 

ii.  345  ;  Mr.  Stanhope  to  sit  for  St  Germans  in,  at  next  election,  ii.  415 ; 

sits  in  "  oyster  months,"  ii.  435 ;  Mr.  Stanhope  vacates  seat  in,  ii.  438  n. ; 

Lord  Chesterfield  consults  a  "  borough  jobber  "  about  seat  in,  ii.  474. 
Pascal,  Blaise,  his  Lettres  Provinciates,  ii.  2  n. ;  the  excellent  literature  and 

imperfect  theology  of  his  work,  i.  272  n. 
Pastor  Fido,  Guarini's,  ii.  31. 
Patriot  King,  BolmgbroWe's  yjoiV  c^ote^  \.  -^vs  n* 
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Peace ',  perpetual,  l'Abbe*  de  St.  Pierre's  project  to  secure,  by  means  of  an 
European  diet,  ii.  457. 

Pecquet,  Antoine,  i.  215  n. ;  Mr.  Harte  reports  that  Mr.  Stanhope  has  read 
Letters  of,  i.  215. 

Pedantry,  its  display  to  be  avoided,  ii.  186. 

Pelham,  Mr.,  death  of,  ii.  334. 

Pembroke,  Lord,  biographical  note  on,  ii.  266. 

Pilgrimages  stigmatised  as  folly,  i.  114. 

Piticus,  Lord  Chesterfield  puzzled  by  a  word  in  the  preface  of  lexicon  of,  i.  270. 

Pitt,  Mr.,  his  oratory,  ii.  116 ;  reported  to  have  as  many  enemies  as  the  King 
of  Prussia,  ii.  350 ;  a  triumph  for,  ii.  416 ;  his  speech  of  three  hours  and 
a  half,  ii.  421  n. ;  Lord  Chesterfield  calls  him  the  keystone  of  the  political 
arch,  ii.  444 ;  his  failing  powers  a  check  to  ambition,  ii.  449 ;  becomes 
Earl  of  Chatham,  ii.  457 ;  the  cause  of  his  "  political  burial  "  in  an  Earl- 
dom, ii.  459  ;  loses  popularity,  ii.  460 ;  continued  illness  of,  ii.  469 ;  has 
a  relapse,  ii.  471. 

Pleasing,  art  of,  necessary  for  Mr.  Stanhope,  i.  332 ;  its  acquisition  enforced, 
ii.  3,  276,  287 ;  is  represented  as  more  fascinating  in  a  woman  than 
beauty  itself,  ii.  288 ;  one  of  the  chief  ingredients  in,  ii.  308. 

Pleasure,  Lord  Chesterfield  distinguishes  between  pleasure  and  debauchery, 
i.  162,  164,  165,  324,  350,  ii.  49,  97 ;  represents  pleasure  as  necessary 
and  fit  at  proper  times,  i.  204,  288 ;  speaks  of  such  pleasures  as  befit  a 
man  of  parts,  i.  243  ;  wishes  his  son  to  enjoy  those  warranted  by  reason 
and  decency,  i.  350 ;  and  to  avoid  those  of  low  life,  ii.  50 ;  expresses  a 
wish  to  contribute  to  his  son's,  i.  162 ;  asks  his  son's  confidence  in  the 
matter  of,  ii.  29 ;  pronounces  that  knowledge  of  the  art  of,  is  the  principal 
remaining  part  of  Mr.  Stanhope's  education,  ii.  68  ;  holds  that  pleasures 
should  be  shared  with  equals  or  superiors,  ii.  85  ;  and  that  they  must 
not  be  confounded  with  idleness,  ii.  215  ;  a  foreign  minister  must  be  an 
agreeable  man  of,  ii.  270. 

Plenipotentiary,  Mr.  Stanhope  desires  title  of,  ii.  434. 

Poetic  art,  i.  65,  71,  72,  74,  77 ;  the  mechanical  art  (not  the  genius)  may  be 
acquired,  i.  99,  132. 

Poetic  diction,  i.  34,  40,  53. 

Poetic  licence,  i.  68. 

Politician,  the  rudiment  of  a,  i.  199. 

Politics  to  be,  on  account  of  his  destination,  Mr.  Stanhope's  chief  study,  ii. 
41 ;  differences  in,  should  not  affect  personal  friendship  between  foreign 
ministers,  ii.  371. 

Pope,  the,  Lord  Chesterfield's  views  of  his  claims,  i.  in  ;  his  spiritual  authority 
questioned,  i.  235 ;  Popes  whose  reigns  demand  especial  attention,  i. 
235 ;  Mr.  Stanhope  to  be  presented  to,  with  the  necessary  ceremony, 
i.  369 ;  history  of  the  Popes  and  of  Popedom  should  be  studied,  i.  378 ; 
Pope  Benedict  XIV.,  a  question  of  his  taste,  ii.  39  n. 

Porphyrogenets,  how  best  approached,  i.  395  n. 

Port  Royal,  account  of  its  recluses,  i.  190  n. ;  grammar  issued  by,  ii.  213. 

Pretender,  the,  Mr.  Stanhope  instructed  how  to  conduct  himself  towards,  in 
Rome,  i.  358. 

Puffendorf,  Samuel,  biographical  note  on,  i.  169;  his  Introduction  to  the 
History  of  Europe,  i.  185  ;  his  Jus  Gentium,  ii.  214. 

Pulteney,  Viscount,  confusion  among  biographers  as  to  date  of  death,  i.  242 
n . ;  Lord  Chesterfield  desires  Mr.  Stanhope  to  be  attentive  to,  i.  254 ; 
considers  his  friendship  worth  cultivation,  i.  304. 

Pyrenees,  the,  Treaty  of,  ii.  60  n. 
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Q. 

Quebec,  capture  of,  expected,  ii.  382,  384 ;   Father  Arnaud's  derivation  of 

name,  ii.  414  n. ;  capitulates  to  English,  ii.  414  n. 
Queen ,  character  of,  ii.  443. 
Questions,  pertinent  ones  not  ill  bred  in  conversation,  ii.  192. 

Rabelais,  his  conformity  to  public  taste,  i.  409. 

Rake,  character  of,  often  confounded  with  that  of  man  of  pleasure,  ii.  83. 

Rambouillet,  Hotel  de,  temple  of  good  taste,  ii.  95. 

Ratisbon,  Mr.  Stanhope  goes  on  especial  mission  to,  ii.  422  n.  ;  difficulties  of 

ceremonial  at,  ii.  424. 
Reading,  Lord  Chesterfield  recommends  a  system  of,  i.  254. 
Recueil  Historique  oVActes  et  de  Negotiations  (Rousset),  reference  to,  advised, 

ii.  239  n. 
Reformation,  comments  on  the,  i.  222. 
Religion,  certain  views  of  Lord  Chesterfield  on,  ii.  13. 
Rembrandt,  criticism  of,  ii.  150. 
Retirement,  on  part  of  statesmen,  should  not  be  delayed  till  decay  of  power, 

Pope  quoted,  ii.  333  ;  is  wearisome  to  a  man  of  active  habits,  anecdote 

illustrating  this  fact,  ii.  375. 
Rett,  Cardinal  de,  biographical  note  on,  i.  352  ;  his  memoirs  commended,  i. 

215,  224,  257,  263  ;  his  criticism  of  Cardinal  Chigi  (Pope  Alexander  VII.), 

i.  353  n. ;  his  observations  on  the  power  of  oratory,  i.  408  ;  a  political 

bon  mot  of,  ii.  315. 
Revolution,  Lord  Chesterfield  perceives  symptoms  of,  in  France,  ii.  318. 
Rhetoric,  Mr.  Stanhope  addressed  on,  at  the  early  age  of  eight,  i.  51. 
Richelieu,  Marechal  de,  his  rapacity,  ii.  414  ». 
Ridicule  as  test  of  truth,  Lord  Chesterfield  combats  Lord   Shaftesbury's 

opinion  on,  ii.  202  n.     1 
Robertson,  William,  his  History  of  Scotland  during  the  Reigns  of  Queen  Mary 

and  James  VI,,  ii.  410  n, 
Robinson,  Sir  Thomas,  minister  at  Vienna,  ii.  342  n. 
Rochefort,  ill-advised  project  to  attack,  ii.  358;  all  England   indignant  at 

fruitless  expedition  against,  ii.  362,  368. 
Rochefoucauld,  de  la,  Reflexions  Morales  by,  recommended  to  Mr.  Stanhope's 

careful  attention,  i.  260  n. 
Roderigue,  Jean  Ignace  de,  editor  of  Gjazette  de  Cologne,  Lord  Chesterfield 

refers  to  his  "  weekly  histories,"  ii.  314  n. 
Rollin,  his  Ancient  History,  Mr.  Stanhope  reads,  u  don. 
Roman  history,  a  brief  sketch  of,  i.  17. 
Romances,  three  celebrated,  cited,  i.  82  n. 
Rome,  Mr.  Stanhope's  residence  in,  should  furnish  both  ecclesiastical  and 

classical  subjects  for  study,  i.  326 ;  to  be  his  headquarters  for  six  months, 

»•  374- 
Rome  Sauvee  /Voltaire's),  Lord  Chesterfield  anticipates  reading,  ii.  216. 

Rosbach,  battle  of,  ii.  367,  374 ;  Mr.  Stanhope's  short  account  of,  acknow- 
ledged, ii.  369. 

Roscius,  Cicero's  oration  on,  i.  237. 

Roscommon,  Lord,  his  lines  on  English  "  bullion  "  and  French  "  wire  "  in 
literature,  ii.  34. 

Russia,  Lord  Chesterfield  ascribes  reason  of  expedition  made  against  France 

tyt  "•  374- 
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s. 

Saltier,  l'Abbl,  biographical  note  on,  ii.  122. 

Sandwich ,  Lady,  called  a  "  woman  of  strong  parts,"  ii.  175. 

Sandwich,  Lord,  denounces  Wilkes'  Essay  on  Woman,  ii.  429  n.  ;  is  '*  re- 
markably civil  and  kind"  to  Mr.  Stanhope,  ii.  431. 

Sarpi,  Fra  Paolo,  his  works  recommended,  i.  346  ;  his  Tractatus  de  Beneficiis 
called  "a  short  but  very  material  book,"  i.  378  n. ;  an  "  excellent  and 
short  book,"  ii.  177  ;  again  quoted,  ii.  316. 

Sarrasin,  Jean  Francois,  biographical  note  on,  ii.  463. 

Savoy,  house  of,  has  produced  many  very  great  men,  i.  327. 

Schannat,  Lord  Chesterfield  reads  his  History  of  the  Palatinate  in  a  French 
edition,  ii.  314. 

Self -love  not  necessarily  blamable,  i.  260. 

Servant,  Mr.  Stanhope's  (*'  Louis  "),  ii.  423  n. ;  his  death,  ii.  443. 

Servants,  courtesy  should  be  shown  towards,  ii.  277. 

Servien,  Abel,  his  skill  as  negotiator,  ii.  269  n. 

Sevigne,  Madame  de,  her  Letters,  i.  171  ».,  274. 

Shaftesbury,  Lord,  his  saying  about  ridicule  as  a  test  of  truth,  ii.  202  n. ; 
anecdote  concerning  the  Earl  of,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  ii.  307  ;  Lord 
Chesterfield  speaks  of,  as  recommending  *'  self-conversation,"  ii.  426  n. 

Shakespeare,  Lord  Chesterfield's  opinion  regarding  his  lack  of  cultivation, 
i.  220. 

Shepherd,  James,  execution  of,  for  high  treason  witnessed  by  Lord  Chester- 
field, i.  265. 

Sienna,  Mr.  Stanhope  writes  from,  ii.  70. 

Simulation  not  to  be  confounded  with  dissimulation,  Bacon  quoted,  ii.  16. 

Sinzendorf,  Comte,  his  panegyric  of  Mr.  Stanhope,  ii.  289. 

Sixtus  V.,  the  "  swineherd  Pope,"  i.  235,  236  n. 

Sleef,  how  many  hours  of,  a  necessity,  ii.  12. 

Society,  the  low  tone  of  that  of  his  day  implied  by  remarks  of  Lord  Chester- 
field, ii.  157  n. 

Soltikow,  Russian  resident  at  Hamburg,  ii.  369;  diplomatic  treatment  of, 
advised,  ii.  370. 

Sorbonne,  College  of,  outlines  of  establishment  of,  ii.  193  n. 

Sovereignty,  absolute,  Lord  Chesterfield's  views  on,  ii.  311. 

Speech,  parliamentary,  Lord  Chesterfield's  first,  ii.  339 ;  Mr.  Stanhope's  first, 
ii.  345  n. 

St.  Pierre,  l'Abbe*  de,  project  of,  to  secure  perpetual  peace  by  means  of  a 
European  diet,  ii.  457  n. 

St.  Real,  TAbbe"  de,  his  historical  novel  Don  Carlos  cited,  i.  82. 

Stamp  duty,  difficulty  with  American  colonies  concerning,  ii.  451,  452;  Act 
repealed,  ii.  454. 

Stanhope,  Sir  William,  Mr.  Stanhope  to  bring  wine  from  Hamburg  for,  ii. 
385 ;  separates  from  his  wife,  ii.  425  n. ;  Lord  Chesterfield's  difficulties 
in  negotiating  separation  for,  ii.  426. 

Stanyan,  Abraham,  author  of  brochure,  An  Account  of  Switzerland,  i.  170  «. 

Starling,  Hotspur's,  the  like  of,  to  be  provided  for  Mr.  Stanhope,  i.  241  n. 

States  General  of  France,.  Lord  Chesterfield  describes,  ii.  189. 

Stormont,  Lord,  attache  to  British  embassy  at  Paris,  ii.  104  n. 

Style,  the  dress  of  thoughts,  i.  398 ;  instances  of  inelegant,  X.  399 ;  the  French 
greater  purists  in,  than  the  English,  i.  412;  Lord  Bolingbroke  a  master 
of,  i.  413 ;  the  purity  of  the  French,  both  in  conversation  and  letters,  ii. 
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118;  a  clear,  essential  in  business  correspondence,  ii.  185;    attention 

should  be  given  to  modern  as  well  as  ancient  models  of,  ii.  268 ;  advice 

on  formation  of  an  elegant,  it  334. 
Suaviter  in  modo,  sedfortiter  in  re,  maxim  approved  by  Lord  Chesterfield,  ii. 

115  ;  enforced  at  length,  ii.  123 ;  again  quoted,  ii.  174,  228. 
Sully,  Memoirs  of  the  Due  de,  "  new  edition,"  in  three  quarto  volumes,  ii. 

76 ;  quoted  in  Maxims,  ii.  301 ;  Comte  Plemming  compared  with,  ii.  435. 
Sun,  the  Palace  of,  Ovid's  description  of,  i.  70. 

Swearing  denounced  as  "  silly  and  illiberal,  as  well  as  wicked,"  i.  285. 
Switzerland,  Lord  Chesterfield  inquires  respecting  constitution  of,  i.  149. 

T. 

Tasso,  the  "  tinsel "  of,  compared  with  the  "  gold  "  of  Virgil,  ii.  30,  97  ;  he 
and  Ariosto  regarded  by  Lord  Chesterfield  as  the  only  Italian  poets  worth 
reading,  ii.  30 ;  his  Gerusalemme  criticised,  ii.  30. 

Taxis,  Madame  de,  Lord  Chesterfield  wishes  his  son  in  love  with,  ii.  246. 

Temper,  mastery  of,  essential  for  a  man  of  the  world,  i.  333,  ii.  340. 

Temple,  Sir  William,  affectation  of  style  of,  ii.  186;  his  Letters  praised,  ii.  240. 

Theatre  in  Paris,  excellence  of  representations,  ii.  85. 

Titchfield,  Lord,  expresses  himself  sensible  of  attentions  from  Mr.  Stanhope, 

»•  397. 

Titian,  two  reported  pictures  of,  to  be  critically  examined  under  Mr.  Stan- 
hope's direction,  ii.  142  ;  Lord  Chesterfield's  final  instructions  concerning, 
ii.  150. 

Townshend,  Lord,  his  reasoning  power  and  lack  of  eloquence,  i.  407  n. 

Travel,  the  true  object  of,  i.  184 ;  its  utility,  ii.  307 ;  its  great  advantage  in 
providing  topics  of  conversation,  ii.  344. 

Treaties,  such  material,  as  altered  the  state  of  Europe  should  be  carefully 
studied,  i.  209, 233  ;  Treaty  of  Munster,  ii.  221,  237 ;  of  Neustadt,  ii.  222  *, 
of  Nimeguen,  ii.  237  ;  of  Ryswick,  ii.  237 ;  of  the  Pyrenees,  ii.  237  ;  of 
Utrecht,  ii.  238. 

Troy,  history  of  the  siege  of,  given  in  letters  written  to  Mr.  Stanhope  as  a 
child,  i.  5. 

Truth,  imperative  necessity  of,  i.  175. 

Turin,  the  year  spent  in,  a  decisive  time  in  Mr.  Stanhope's  education,  i.  321. 

U. 

Utrecht,  Treaty  of,  ii.  238. 

Uxelles,  Marechal  d',  his  skill  in  negotiations,  ii.  241  n. 

V. 

Vanity  perhaps  the  universal  principle  of  human  action,  ii.  282;    Lord 

Chesterfield  owns  that  his  desire  to  please  was  mainly  due  to,  ii.  283. 
Varon,  Mr.  Stanhope's  opinion  asked  as  to  tragedy  of,  ii.  198 ;  sends  a  "just " 

criticism  of,  ii.  201. 
Venetian  school  of  painting,  i.  340. 
Venice,  Mr.  Stanhope  present  at   carnival  at,  i.  319;    Lord   Chesterfield 

advises  intimate  acquaintance  with  intricate  form  of  government  of,  i. 

340;  and  of  the  disputes  between  the  Republic  of,  and  the  Pope,  i.  346. 
Veracity,  reputation  for,  essential  for  a  man,  ii.  17. 
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Verneuil,  Madame  de,  bon  mot  of,  concerning  Mary  of  Medicis,  ii.  202. 

Verona,  lame  of  the  Marquis  Maffei  in,  i.  349 ;  amphitheatre  of,  i.  349. 

Versatility,  need  of,  for  a  courtier,  ii.  250. 

Vertot,  l'Abbe  de,  his  History  of  Revolutions  in  Sweden  and  Portugal,  i.  217 
n.  ;  and  of  Malta,  i.  249. 

Vices  of  adoption  pronounced  the  most  disgraceful  and  unpardonable,  i.  329. 

Ville,  l'Abbe"  de  la,  biographical  note  on,  ii.  137  ;  Lord  Chesterfield  suggests 
that  he  will  use  his  influence  for  Mr.  Stanhope  at  Versailles,  ii.  137,  151, 
171 ;  a  political  enemy  and  personal  friend  of  Lord  Chesterfield,  ii.  271 . 

Virgil,  his  "  gold  "  compared  with  Tasso's  "  tinsel,"  ii.  30,  97. 

Virtues,  the  lesser,  secure  the  more  affection,  ii.  7. 

Voltaire,  his  Rome  Sauvee  written  in  a  spirit  of  rivalry  of  Crlbillon,  ii.  2 16  n. ; 
he  sends  Lord  Chesterfield  his  Histoire  du  Siecle  de  Louis  XIV,  ii.  223  ; 
Lord  Chesterfield's  admiration  for,  amounts  to  astonishment,  ii.  274 ; 
Lord  Chesterfield  holds  that  *he  excels  all  French  poets  in  harmony  of 
verse,  ii.  275 ;  reviews  his  History  of  Charles  XII,  of  Sweden,  ii.  276 ; 
praises  his  Les  Croisades  and  L  Esprit  Humain,  out  disparages  his 
Micromegas,  ii.  290 ;  professes  that  he  admires  him  "  most  exceedingly  " 
as  epic,  dramatic  and  lyric  poet,  and  as  prose  writer,  ii.  341 ;  procures 
his  Zelis  dans  le  Bain,  his  Droit  du  Seigneur,  and  Olympie,  ii.  427 ; 
questions  the  authorship  of  Les  Contes  de  Guillaume  Vadi,  ii.  438. 

Volto  sciolto  e  pensieri  stretti,  motto  quoted  and  approved  by  Lord  Chester- 
field, i.  284 ;  had  been  used  by  Sir  Henry  Wotton,  in  writing  to  Milton, 
i.  284  n. ;  is  praised  by  Lord  Chesterfield  as  a  useful  maxim  in  business, 
*•  334»  "•  l87  ;  and  at  Courts,  ii.  42. 

Vulgarisms,  various,  in  language,  manners,  expressions,  etc.,  treated  of  by 
Lord  Chesterfield,  i.  370,  376. 

W. 

Waller,  his  poem  on  My  Lady  Isabella  Playing  on  the  Lute  quoted  to  illustrate 
poetic  diction,  i,  54  n. ;  his  poem  to  Chloris  quoted  to  keep  Mr.  Stan* 
hope's  ear  "  in  poetic  tune,"  i.  67 ;  Lord  Chesterfield  condemns  his 
constant  laughter  as  ill-bred,  i.  213 ;  quotes  his  poem  On  Love,  i.  283, 

»•  57.  79. 
Wassenaer,  Comte  de,  Lord  Chesterfield's  relations  in  family  of,  ii.  247; 

communicates  to  Lord  Chesterfield  articles  of  treaty,  with  omission  of 

secret  articles,  ii.  347. 

Wilkes,  Mr.,  wounded  in  a  duel  with  Mr.  Martin,  ii.  429  n. ;  goes  into  volun- 
tary exile,  ii.  431. 

Williams,  Sir  Charles  Hanbury,  British  Minister  at  Dresden,  i.  228  n.  ;  owns 
that  Mr.  Stanhope  is  wanting  in  manners  and  graces,  i.  323 ;  but  is 
ready  to  answer  for  his  learning,  i.  364 ;  again  reports  unfavourably  of 
his  manners,  i.  365 ;  "  puffs  "  Mr.  Stanhope  in  London,  i.  373 ;  and 
desires  to  see  him  at  Dresden,  ii.  317,320;  his  madness,  ii.  377,378; 
is  released  from  confinement,  ii.  381. 

Wine,  Mr.  Stanhope's  present  of,  ii.  397. 

Winter,  the  severity  of  that  of  1765-6,  ii.  452  ;  a  still  more  severe,  the  coldest 
of  Lord  Chesterfield's  experience,  ii.  475. 

Wit,  Lord  Chesterfield's  manner  of  treating  false,  i.  226  ;  should  be  used  to 
please,  not  to  hurt,  i.  263  ;  is  "  local "  in  most  mixed  companies,  i.  287 ; 
false,  in  literature  banished  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  ii.  33  ;  the  pos- 
session of  ready,  produces  many  admirers  and  few  fcienda,  \\»  v£u 
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Witty  Pensionary  dc,  rule  of,  regarding  disposal  of  time,  ii.  12. 

Wolfe,  James,  the  military  genius  of,  ii.  364  n. 

Women,  Mr.  Stanhope's  youthful  unfavourable  opinion  of,  i.  147 ;  regarded 
as  willing  objects  of  gross  flattery,  i.  183,  262,  337 ;  the  company  of,  is 
essential  for  the  acquisition  of  polite  manners,  i.  195,  197,  385,  ii.  24, 
35 ;  are  guided  by  the  heart  rather  than  the  understanding,  i.  211 ;  have 
a  right  to  the  attentions  of  the  well-bred,  i.  243,  249,  388  ;  are  regarded 
by  Lord  Chesterfield  as  children  of  a  larger  growth,  i.  261  n. ;  must  be 
pleased  and  flattered,  on  account  of  their  influence  at  all  Courts,  i.  262, 
275,  355,  ii.  133 ;  should  be  considered  below  men  and  above  children, 
i.  268 ;  establish  or  destroy  a  man's  reputation  for  good  breeding,  i.  394 ; 
the  two  passions  of,  are  vanity  and  love,  ii.  5 ;  vanity  is  the  universal,  if 
not  the  strongest  passion  of,  ii.  50 ;  manners  shown  towards,  should  be 
at  once  respectful  and  familiar,  ii.  25  ;  a  man  of  fashion  should  be  gallant 
to,  ii.  152,  176;  the  society  of,  "formed"  the  Due  de  Richelieu,  ii.  235; 
are  guided  by  humour — not  by  reason  or  prudence,  ii.  340 ;  are,  in  one 
sense,  all  Machiavellians,  ii.  436. 

World,  knowledge  of  the,  best  gained  at  Courts,  i.  221,  ii.  64  ;  knowledge  of 
the,  must  be  practical  rather  than  theoretical,  i.  351,  ii.  71 ;  Lord  Chester- 
field relates  his  experiences  when  first  introduced  into  the,  ii.  172  ;  know- 
ledge of  the,  cannot  exist  without  command  of  temper  and  countenance, 
ii.  227,  269 ;  is  indispensable  for  a  minister,  ii.  241 ;  Lord  Chesterfield 
desires  to  inoculate  Mr.  Stanhope  with  his  knowledge  of  the,  ii.  281; 
absence  of  knowledge  of  the,  is  not  redeemed  by  acquaintance  with 
books,  ii.  303 ;  a  man  of  the,  adapts  himself  to  his  company,  ii.  72  ;  Mr. 
Stanhope  thrown  early  into  the  great,  ii.  234,  304 ;  Lord  Chesterfield 
speaks  of  his  own  bashfulness  when  first  introduced  to  the,  ii.  265. 

Y. 

Yonge,  Sir  William,  success  of,  attributed  to  glibness  of  tongue,  ii.  327. 
York,  Cardinal,  befitting  style  of  address  for  Mr.  Stanhope  to,  i.  358  n. 
Yorket  Colonel,  Mr.  Stanhope  directed  to  make  court  to,  ii.  178. 

Z. 

Zatnboni,  Signor,  praises  Mr.  Stanhope,  i.  36. 
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